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THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN PRAKRIT)! 
- BY K. AMRITA ROW, M. A; MADRAS. 


OHALDWELL, while discussing in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Langu- 
ages (vidé p. 56. ITI Ed.) the question of the Dravidian Element in the vernacular 
languages of Northern India, says ‘If the non-Sanskritic element contained in the Northern 
veeabularies had been Dravidian, we might also expect to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots, such as the words for head, foot, eye, eto., but I have not been 
able.to discover any reliable anitogy in words belonging to this class,” He further saya. 
‘though the matter has been very much discussed in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts Vol. II and in 
Beames’s Comparative Grammar-of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, few, if any, 
traces of distinctively Dravidian elements are discernible in the North Indian Vernaculars. ”’ 

Beames, on the other hand, in his Comparative Grammar (pp. 9-10 *3) says “the 
Aryans were in possession of a copious language before they came into Inlia; they would 
therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary, usual description, such as names 
for their clothing, weapons and utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of 
their bodies, or for the various relations in which they stood to each other. The words 
thay would be likely to borrow would be names for the new plants, snimals, and natural 
objecte which they had not seen in their former abodes, and even this necessity would bo 
reduced by the tendency inherent inall races to invent descriptive names for new 
objecta.”’ 

With regard to the non-Saxskritic element in the Northern Languages, the theory of 
Mr, Beames seems to me to be more accurate than that of Dr. Caldwell. I cannot under- 
stand why Dr, Caldwell should expect to find in the Northern vocabularies a few Dravi- 
dian roots, such as those for head, foot, eye, etc. Tho occurrence of such words would 
depend upon the degree of contact between the Aryans and the Dravidians. At the pre- 
sent time, we find in South Canara people speaking Konkani, an Aryan dialect, and living 
amidst people speaking the Dravidian languages, Cansrese and Tulu. Though they have 
been living there for a very long time, the only foreign words which are now to be fourd 
in the Konkani vacabulary are words of the type mentioned by. Mr. Beames. But tho 
Dravidian words borrowed by the Prakrits, which will be given below, tell a different ta'c. 
We find that the Aryans speaking the Prikrits have borrowed from the Dravidians even 
words for the various relations in which the Aryans stood to each other, besides words for 
parts of the body. Though they had several words of their own for the various animals, 
they borrowed words for them from the Dravidians. Thus, we find 4 words for parrot, 
bird (Dr), banaillé, hunts, vdyadé ; five words for pig, kirah (Dr), kidi (Dr), bhusdé, thilaghé- 
n6, bhundiré ; six words for tiger, pakkasdvaé, karadé, arialli, rattacch’, pulls (Dr), khacchollé ; 
four words for snake, kikkindi, sardhaé, payalad, pavé (Dr). It is unnecessary to multizly 
instances. 

With regard to déi? words in Prakgit, the only source of information we have at our 
command is Hemachandra’s Désinémamaél@. Thoogh Hemachandra himeelf mentions the 
names of other authors such as Padaliptacharya, Gépéla, Dévaraja, etc., the works of these 
authors heve not ceme down to us, 

pa ne EEE 
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Hemachandra says, in the introductory verses of his Déstnémamalé, that in his work 
will be given such words as are not explained in his Grammar, are not to be found in 
lexicons and do not owe their origin to the power called gunilakshand (+. e., which are not 
used in a metaphorical sense). He further says that numerous forms have been used in 
the various provincial dialects, and that the term dés? has been used to denote only those 
words which have beer used from times immemorial in Prakrit.. While several provincial- 
isms given in Désindmamdlaé can bo traced back to Dravidian origin, some go back to 
Persian. Cf. P. angutthalam, ‘ring,’ Pers. angushtari, Pehl. angust, Zend. angusta. For 
the change of st to th, of. S. hasta, ‘hand,’ P. hattha,. 2. P. dattharé, ‘handkerchief,’ 
Pers. dastdr, ‘a napkin, towel.’ (For change of medial 4 to a eff. S. prastéva, P. patthava) 
3. PP. bandho, ‘a servant,’ New Pers, bandah, ‘a servant,’ Pehl, bandak, Old Pers. banda 
ka. 4, P. parakkam, ‘a river,’ Pors. parak, ‘name of a river.’ For the use of proper 
nouns as comman cp, P, gondam, ‘a forest,’ P. gandivam, ‘a bow.’ Punjabi g-anesh ‘a due’ 
paid to Hindu shrine. 5 P, bokkad’, ‘a goat,’ is evidently the Prakrit form of S. var- 
kara, * young animal,’ which is evidently to be traced back through Persian to Arabic bagar 
‘ox, bull,’ Hebrew, bagar, ‘ young animal.’ (For change of medial a to o cf. S. padma, 
‘lotus,’ P. pommz, and for change of r to d cf. 8. bhéra. P. bhéda.) 6. P. jayana, ‘saddle,’ 
cf. Pers. zin, Pehl. zin, Zend, zatni. 

We learn from Mr. Vincent A. Smith's Early History of India that the Pahlavas settled 
in Western India as the lords of a conquered native population about the second century, 
a. D. and that the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, (5 century a.D.) found 
the valley of the Lower Indus under the rule of the Parthian chiefs. After the battle of 
Nahavend in 641 a, D. in which the last Persian dynasty was overthrown by the Arabs, a 
large number of Zoroastrians from Persia came and settled in India. Muhammad Kasim, 
a great general was deputed by the Caliph of Baghdad to conquer India about 711 4. p., 
and the Arabs ruled in India until they were turned out of Sind by the Rajputs, During 
the time of Muhammad of Ghazni (a. ». 997-1030), famous in Indian History for his twelve 
expeditions, one of his vazirs, being more a man of business than learning, introduced the 
practice of writing all public papers in Persian. Elphinstone in his History of India says 
that it is owing to this circumstance that although India was never directly conquered by 
Persia, the language of business and of writing in general, is all taken from the latter 
country. Hence we need not be surprised if we should find Persian words in Prakrit, since 
we find Persian and Arabic words in the Dravidian languages, on account of Muhammadan 
rile in Southern India. Hemachandr., is therefore perfectly justified in supposing that 
provincialisms borrowed from Persian have been in use ‘from times immemorial ’. 

The following are a few of the dési words in Hemachandra’s Désinémamdld, of which 
I attempt to give the Dravidian affinities. In deciding whether a word is Dravidian or not 
I have followed in general the same principles as those followed by Dr. Kittel and Dr. 
Caldwell (vide Dr. Kittel’s Kannada-Hnglish Dictionary, Preface p. xIV—xv1). 

Nouns of Relationship. Of the seven nouns of relationship borrowed by the Prikrits 
five are distinctly Dravidian. 1. P. appo, ‘father’ is found in almost all the Dravidian 
dialects. 2. P. ammd, avvé, ‘mother.’ Amma is found in all the Dravidian dialects excey t 
Tulu. In Canarese avva, avve, means ‘a mother or grandmother.’ Tn Telugu avva means 
‘a grandmother.’ 3. P. akkd, ‘sister,’ in Sanskrit, ‘mother.’ In the Dravidian dialects 
akka means ‘ sjster,’. as in Prékrit. 4. P. atid, ‘father’s sister.’ cf. Dr. ‘atta father’s 

sister,’ 5, P. mami, ‘mother-in-law.’ cf. Dr. méms ‘mother in Jaw.’ 6. P. bhéve, ‘elder 
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sister’s husband.’ cf. Can. bhdva, 8. bhdma. 7. P. vahunt, ‘ elder brother’s wife,’ This 
is probably derived from the Sanskritised form, vadhuni, cf. Tel, vadine. (For the change 
of medial ¢ to u cf. Tam. masir, ‘ hair,’ P. méeuri. oo. 

Parts of the bedy:—1. BP. bondé ‘form, face, body.’ ef. Tam. Tel. bondi. 2. P. 
potiam, ‘belly.’ of. ‘Vel. potia., Can. porte. 3. P, khaddam, ‘beard’ cf. Tel, gaddamu 
Oan. gadda, ‘Tam. katiat, 4. P. mdauri, ‘beard’ cf. Tam. maéir: For change of medial 
i tow. cf. Tel. vadine, P, vahunt. 5. P. pundhd, ‘ hollow, hollow of the loins.’ cf. Tam. 
pundai “female organ of generation.’ 6. P. madé, ‘neck,’ cf. Tel. meda. (for change of 
medial e toa cf. Tel. reddi, P. raddhi: see below), 7. P. kandala, ‘cheek,’ cf. Can. Tel. 
Tam, kanna (vide Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, (Pref.) p. 17.) 

Personal nouns. 1. P. raddhi, ‘ Chief, head’ cf. Can. Tel. reddi, ‘ the title of agri- 
culturists,’ 2. P. seffhi (S. drésthin ) ‘the headman of a village.’ cf. Can., Tel. cetit., Tulu. 
settt. 3, P. talard, ‘a village watchman.’ Dr. Pischel derives it from talavdra, talavéran- 
am, ‘ glove of an archer ’ (cf. S. skandhavara, P. khandhdra. cf. Tam, taleyart (from. tale- 
yayt iru ‘to be at the head.’), Tel. talari, Can. taleydri. 4. P. pdd, ‘ boy’ (S. pota, ‘ young 
one of an animal’). cf. Can. potu, ‘ a he-goat.’ Tel. pétu, ‘ young one of an animal’, §. P. 
patliajjha (padi ajjha). For padi cf. Tel. badi, ‘a school. (For change of b to p. cf. Tel. 
balli, Skt. pall, ‘a lizard’). 6. P. padujuvai, (paduju vai fem. term. corr. to 8, vair), ‘ 
young girl.’ cf. Tel. paduiu, a young girl. (For change of c toj cf. S. prisaci, P, Pn) 
7. BP. sula, ‘a courtezan,’ cf. Can, sije. 8. P. ells, elié,‘a poor man, "cf. Tam, tllan, ‘ 
poor man, Tam. dia:, Can. illa, ‘there is not.’ 8. P. kurulé, ‘a man with curly hair.’ 7 
Tel. kurulu, Can. kuru), Tam. surul, ‘to twist, curl.’ 9. P. kurudd, ‘ unkind, clever man. ’ 
cf. Tam. kurudan. Can. kuruda, ‘ blind man.’ (change of meaning can be easily explain- 
ed), 10. P. matthé,‘lazy man.’ cf. Can., Tel. maddi, ‘stupid, dull, awkward person.’ 

Names of Animals. 1. P. pulli, ‘tiger.’ of. Dr. puli. 2. DP. pédvé, ‘anake.’ of. Can. 
pivu, Tel. pamu, Tam. pambu. 3. P. karala, ‘tiger. cf. Tam., Can. karadi,‘a bear.’ 4. 
P. mangusé muggasé, ‘ichneumon.’ cf. Tel. mungisa, Can. mungisi. 5. P. kira, ‘a par- 
rot.’ cf. Can. kiru, ‘tocry,’ Dr. kilt. 6. P. kirah, kid’, ‘a pig.’ cf. Dr. kiru, ‘to scrape, 
seratch.’ 

Miscellaneous. 1. P. cicc?,‘ fire.’ ef. Tel. ciééu, Can. kiccw. 2. P. nésaré, § sun, ’ 
cf. Can. nésar, Tam. fiayrr, 3. P. jhadi, ‘torrent of rain.’ cf. Tel. jai, Can. jade 
4, P. adddé, ‘ looking glass.’ ¢f. Tel. addamu. 5. P. pasindi, ‘gold.’ cf. Tel. pasidi. 6. 
P. vaisam, diamond, Tam. vairam 7. P. pendam, ‘ anklet. ’ cf. Tel. pendaramu, ‘an anklet.’ 
8. P. chdna, chénj, ‘cow-dung.’ In the senso of cloth, P. chana Skt. chddana, In the 
sense of cow-dung from 8S. chagana (Can. sagani), cf. Tam, sdmi, 9. P. ard, ' village.’ 
Cf. Tel. aru, Tam. dr, Heb. ar, ‘a city,’ Assyrian, uru. 10. P. madiam, ‘a house.’ cf. 
Tam. madam,‘ house.’ 11. P. wmmard, ‘threshold.’ cf. T. ummarapadi. 12. P. kaasé, 
kachcharé, ‘mud.’ cf. Tel. kasavu, Can. kasa, kasavu, kasara, ‘rubbish.’ (For change of s to 
ch, ef. 8. sira@ ‘vein,’ P. chthrd), 18. P. jhendua, ‘ ball.’ cf. Can. cendu. 14. P, moggara, ‘ 
bud ’ is evidently derived from Tel. mogada, a bud. (For change of d tor, cf. S. shidasa, by 
straha). The doubling of medial g is due to confusion with Tel. mogga, cf. Can, mogge, 
moggu, ‘a bud’ Tam, moggu. 15. P.u id, ‘black gram.’ Cf. Tam. ulundu,.Can. uddu. 
(for change of medial u tovecf. 8. purusa, P. pulisa.) 16, P. tupp*, ‘a leathern bottle for 
oil. ef. Can. and Tam. tuppa, 17. P. kalla toddy, cf. Tel. kallu, Can. kallu, Tam. kal. 18. P. 
kéram, pungent, through P. khéram from S. ksara. The deaspirization.of initial is _pro- 
bably due to Dravidian influence, cf. Dr. kara. 19. P. muddi. ‘ kissing. Cf. Dr. muddu. 20, 
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P, attai, boils : ef. Dr. ad, to cook, past part. atta. 21. P. ghugiai ‘drinks.’ cf. Tel. guru 
(ku) ‘a gulp,’ Brahui gut, ‘throat.’ 22. P. rampai, raniphas ‘cuts.’ cf. Tel. rampamu, ‘a 
saw. 23. P. kavi ‘blue colour. Cf. Dr. bavi, * red ochre.’ 

Since the above words are considered by Hemachandra to be provincialisms which 
were in use from times immemorial, we may say that those words were borrowed long 
before his time. Itis not, however, possible to say at what periods the different words 
were borrowed, as the materials I have collected till now are too scanty. Of course, there 
can be no doubt that the Aryans at one time lived in very close contact and freely mixed 
with the Dravidians, as is evident from the words mentionod above. This intermingling 
of people speaking Dravidian and Aryan vernaculars has occurred even in more recent 
times, Several Dravidian families have gone and settled permanently in Benares, the 
Bombay Presidency and even Kashmir, and intermarried with people speaking the Aryan 
vernaculars. We may therefore, expect to find a few Dravidian words in the languages 
of Northern India on account of this immigration. It may, after all, be that the 
Dravidian languages spoken by these people have not had any effect upon the Aryan 
vernaculars, just as the Maratha language spoken in Tanjore and other parts of Southern 
India by settlers from the Maratha country and the Gujarati (Patniali dialect and that 
by the Mirwaris) have had no influence on the Dravidian languages. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
BY V. RANGACHAR], M.A., L.T.. MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 28.) 





If the theory of apostacy and murder is incredible, that of love intrigue is oqually so. 
To believe that a king who had, in his harem, more than 200 wives,54 the picked beauties 
of his kingdom, and who was already far in the decline of life, being more than 65 years 
old at the time of tho alleged intrigue, was engaged in it, and underwent a vile and 
miserable death in the backyard of a poor man’s house, alone and in the dark, demands 
an absurd amount of credulity as well as the sacrifice of commonsense. All that we 
can say is, that Tirumal Naik must have died such a sudden death as to give rise to surprisc 
and suspicion on the part of the populace andthe concoction of plausible theories on 
the part of his servants. The eerly life of tho Naik ruler had not been adorned by t«m- 
peranco, and a sudden indisposition probably proved fatal. ; 

NOTE. 

Wheeler (History Vol. IV. Part IJ, pp. 576-581) gives some curious information 
concerning Tirumal Naik, He says that Tirumal Naik came to the throne on Feb. 9, 1626 
The very next day after his coronation, Tirumal received the Tanjore ambassador and 
agreed to give Vallam in exchange for Trichinopoly,55 if Vijaya Ranganatha would give his 
sister Parvai to him in marriage. Wheeler then gives a description of the royal 
marriage, which was exactly the same as that at the present day. Three days after this 
marriage, Aryanatha died.56 His funeral was performed with great splendour, and the 


—— 

& The Jesuit letters say that he had 200 wives and the mee distinguished of these committed eats 
on his death. See Madura Gazr., p. 48. 

65 This is absurd ; for we have already seen that Vallam was exchanged for Trichinopoly in the time 
of the first Visvanitha, 

6 This is also absurd. Aryandtha really died in 1600, 23 years before Tirumal’s accession, 
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ministerial ring was given by the Naik to his favourite, Vidiappa, and the ring of the 
commander-in-chief to his other favourite, Rimappaiya. Wheeler points out that the 
Naik’s army numbered 4,000 horsemen and 60,000 footmen under 72 polygars. The cavalry 
was placed outside the fort, and the infantry on the 72 ramparts. The annual revenue of the 
State was 44 lakhs of chakrams, 1. e., 88 lakhs of rupees. About one tenth of these went 
to Brahmans, £ 60,000 for servants’ salaries, £ 40,000 for charitics and palace expenses, 
£ 20,000 for the Niik’s daily charities, and the remaining £ 680,000 were stored up in the 
treasury, thereby giving much scope for Mussalman plunder; or to spoak in terms of 
chakrams, 4 lakhs for Brahmans and their temples, 3 lakhs for salaries of servants, one lakh 
for daily charities, and the remaining 34 were hoarded up. Wheeler then goes on to state 
that Tirumal married the daughters of his uncles, who had been passed over for the sake 
of the Tanjore princess. For his war with the Sétupati, his numerous marriages, etc., 
see ante. Wheeler concludes by pointing out that Tirumal was adored as a God by his 
subjects. He never refused a boon. No suppliant ever left his presence with discontent 
in his face. His troogs were well disciplined, his generals brave and experienced, and 
himself so fortunate that he gained as many victories as he fought battles. 


CHAPTER. VI, 
The Advent of the Marathas. 
SECTION I, 
Muttu Ala-kadri 1659. 


THe death of Tirumal Naik was the sign of internal factions and disputed 
succession, Immediately after the performance of the funeral of the great king, his 
son Muttu Alakadri, or Muttu Virappa*7) as he was also called, was elevated 
to the throne by a council of the lords, courtiers and the ministers, The succession 
of the new monarch, however, was disputed by the able Kumara Muttu, the younger 
brother of the late king, who was, as we have already seen, engaged in his victorious 
campaign in Mysore at the time of his brother's death. Immediately after he received 
the intelligence of his nephew's electicn, he abandoned the contest with Mysore and 
returned at the head of his exultant army to win the crown by the sword, Kumara 
Muttu had the strong support of his army, but Virappa had the command of the treasury 
and the support of the most influential grandees of the court, The war between tho rival 
claimants, it appeared therefore, would be prolonged and obstinate ; but at this stage 
the timidity or self-sacrifice of Kumara Muttu saved the kingdom from the evils and 
hardships of a civil war. In return for the independent rule of Sivakasi and the sur- 
rounding districts, he gave up his claim to the throne of his ancestors. The reasons which 
led to this extraordinary act are uncertain. The author of the -Vadura District Manual 
believer that it was probably due to the prudence of Kumare Muttu or to the unwillingness 


8? The divergoncy of opinion among the chronicles in regard to Virappa’s date is very great. 
According to the Pand. Ohron., which is perhaps the right authority, he ruled only three months from the 
Panguni of Vijambi (1659 A.D.) to the Vaikaai of Vikdri. The Hist. of the Carnat. Kings and Supp. MS. 
and the Telugu record of the Carnat. Dynas. en the other hand, attribute to him 10 years from Subhakrit 
to Virddhikrit (S 1484-1494, ¢.¢.,) 1662-1572 A.D. One of the Mirtanjiya MSS. (0. H. MSS. IT. 119) says 
that he assumed office on the Sth Msi, ViJambi (8S. 1580) and ruled till the end of Vykaéi in Vik€ri, 7. ¢., 
4 months. : 
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of his wearied army to fight with his formidable opponents. The theory of strong Court 
opposition seems to have much’ truth in it, for we are told that even Ranganna N&ik,58 so 
just in his behaviour and so loyal in his conduct, was for Muttu Virappa, and went on an 
embassy from him to his rival, then encamped in the village of Dharmavaran, to dissuade 
him from war, and from the Madura throne in return for the sovereignty over the district 
of Sivakaéi. Either policy or fear then prompted Kumara to support with resignation the 
loss of hiscrown and accept a province in preference to a more extensive but doubtful 
kingdom. Before he surrendered his right and his army, however, he took care that his 
son Kumara Raigappa Naik was installed and anointed as the second in power, so that 
the claim of his line to the crown might not die with him. At Sivak&si he distinguished 
himself by his salutary works, He built ths town, erected a large temple, which he 
dedicated to a lingam he had brought from Nanjanakudi, established a number of companion 
images ordered embroidered vestments for their adornment, constructed a car, and 
arranged for regular festivals, He is further said to have excavated many reservoirs and 
established many agrahdrams, He ruled there for some time and died. (Lecord of the 
Carna. Govrs., O. H. MSS. II, p. 184.) 
As for the new king, he seems to have been not wanting in capacity and character. 
A Telugu chronicle indeed eulogises him as a ruler of splendour and equity, a builder 
of temples and villages, a charitable man and a gallant soldier, and though the eulogy 
may be a general formula rather than a tribute to truth, yet Muttu Virappa seems to have 
been neither wanting in energy nor in high aims, The great object of his policy was to 
undo the political vandalism of his father, to remove the Musalman yoke, and to revive 
the former glory of independence. With this commendable, if unattainable goal, he 
strengthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly, and prorosed to the Naik of Tanjore the 
formation of an alliance, both offensive and defensive, against Musalman domination. The 
proposal of Virappa was a wise one, but it received no favourable support from the Tanjore 
Naik who feered that it would invite war and bring disuster. After all, he did not gain 
by this selfish and timid attitude, for, in the opening months of 1659, a Muhammadan 
army appeared on the scene, and finding itvelf unable tq seize Trichinopoly, owing to the 
caution of Muttu Virappa, turned its arms, with that unscrupulousness which blinded it 
from friends and foes alike, against Tanjore, ‘The latter was not unprepared to sustain a 
siege. It was defended by an almost impregnable fortress, a fine equipment of artillery and 
a considerable collection of provisions ; but all these sources of strength and means of success 
could be of no avail where cowardice and treason reigned supreme, The Tanjore general 
was a coward, and a slight wound was enough to make him lose heart and give up the 
defence and flee, with his master, to the neighbouring fortress of Vallam. The result was 
the Muhammadan army was able to take possession of the city and then reduce the rest of 
the kingdom. Nothing remained tocomplete the disintegration of the kingdom but the 
capture of Vallam, and the king and the victorivuus Islamites now proceeded to that task. 
The fortress of Vallam was one of the strongest and most strategic in the country. Its 
defence hardly required much military skill, and the Tanjore king had no reason to fear 














6 See Taylor’s O, H. MSS. I, p. 177 (The history by Raiigannea Naik.) Renganna ruled his pélayam 
for 50 years, : 
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disaster so long as he had the necessary men and provisions ; but he was the slave of fear 
and the tool of cowards, He therefore abandoned the defence of the place and left for the 
neighbouring woods, where pursuit was difficult and life was safe. 

The conquest of Tanjore was immediately followed by the invasion of Madura: and the 
whole country from the banks of Kaveri to the latitude of Madura became subject to the 
depredations of the Musalmans. The unfortunate people once again had to experience the 
hardships of war, while their king was secure in his luxurious palace at Trichinopoly. As 
usual, the Musalman in victory did not display moderation or wisdom. It seemed to be more 
a crusade against civilization in general than the conquest of a kingdom. The avarice of the 
soldiers seized every opportunity of plunder and their brutality every chance of oppression. 
Never did Madura or Tanjore experience, in all their gloomy carcers, a calamity so dire 
and so disastrous as on this occasion ; but never at the same time did Providence mete out 
a punishment to the authors of the misery so rapid and so cffective as the onc on this 
time. The excesses and atrocities of the victors recoiled on themsolves, The horrors of 
famine overspread the land, Thousands died of hunger, and thousands left the kingdom 
in search of better, safer and more fortunate climes, Those who survived the famine or 
resisted the temptation to emigrate fell victims to epidemics, In this combination of ills 
the Muhammadan army suffered most. Want of food thinned its ranks daily, and desertion 
became a common-place occurrence. The corpses of starved men and the carcases of dead 
horses lined the roadside in disorderly mixture and filled the fields, The atmosphere 
became surcharged with the poison of putrid matter and the stench of decaying bodies. 
Diseases ard pestilence broke out and added their dire work to the activity of famine. The 
difference between conqucrors and conquered -disappeared inthe common suffering, and 

both united in cries of misery and prayers of urgency for the help of Providence. 








For a few weeks the Muhammadan generals endeavoured to overcome the calamity, but 
in vain, They found their position absolutely untenable and longed to roturn to their 
homes. But before doing so they wished, if possible, to intimidate the King of Madura and 
extort an indemnity from him, With this intention they advanced to Trichinopoly and 
laid siege to it. They were not successful. In the first place they met with a stout and 
determined defence from Muttu Virappa and his general Litgama Naik, a man of great 
cunacity and greater ambition, of whom we shall hear much in the next reign, Secondly, 
the horrors of famine and virulence of pestilence followed them, and thirdly, the depreda- 
tions of the Kallas, probably the subjects of the Sctupati, insulted them by harassing and 
daring attacks upon their camps, The conscquence was the Muhammadans entered into 
negotiations for peace. Virappa could, with greator tact, have refused attention to their 
overtures, and found a means to annihilate them ; but he exaggerated their strength and 
underrated his own, an! thought that he was making a good bargain by purchasing their 
evacuation of the country. His only consolation was that the drain from his coffers was 


comparatively moderate. 

So ended the dream of Muttu Virappa to restore the glory of his realm to its former 
independence. His failure in the war is attributed by some writers on the authority 
of the Jesuits to hischaracter, From* the moment of his accession, they say, he gained 
the notoriety of a drunkard and a debauches. Entirely oblivious of the duties of his office, 


ce EE LE eC 
‘80 #.g.; Wheeler and Nelson. Taylor takes the view of the Chronictes that he was very probably a 
wise and peaceablo prince and that his reign was not marked by iacilents, (O. HW. MSS. II, p. 184). 
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he employed his hours in the gratification of the senses, in the exclusive pursuit of pleasure, 
which told fatally on his constitution. The son of Tirumal Naik died, according to this 
view, an inglorious, unhonoured, and unlamented death, after a short but eventful rule of 
three months. The chronicles, however, do not give this dark picture of the Jesuits. 


SECTION II, 
Chokkanatha Naik 1659-1682. 


On the death of Muttu Alakadri, his son Chokkanatha, a youth of sixteen, came to 
the throne®£° The young ruler promised to achieve greatness both in the field and in the 
darbar. A keen soldicr and enterprising adventurer, he had, for the first object of his 
ambition, the restoration of the independence of Madura. 


The character of Chokkandatha. 


His arms were at first attended with success, but in the latter part of his reign, the 
degencracy of his own character, the treason of his ministers, and the interference of the 
Marathds and Mysoreans in the State, resulted in the collapse of his policy and the practical 
extinction of his kingdom. Beginning then under auspicious circumstances, his reign 
ended, contrary to the samguine expectations of his people, in misery and gloominess. The 
impartiality of the historian must declare that the period of his government, in fact, is a 
more horrible record of domestic plots and foreign invasions, of popular misery and hard. 
ships, than any other period of equal duration in Naik history, More active than wise, 








© According to the Pand. Chron., tho year of his accession was 1660 A. D. (Vikari Ani). He ruled, it 
says, for 24 years till 1684 (Dundumi Ani), But the Supp. MS. and Carna. Dynas. say that ho reigned 
from 1672 (Paritipi) to 1688 (Prabhava). Wheeler gives him tho date 1662-1685. Epigraphical references 
to Chokkanatha are somewhat meagre, and they do not illustrate very clearly tho period of hig rule. 
They. however, shew that he ruled till at least 1678,the year when the usurpation or clevation of his 
brother Muttu Alakidritook place. That Chokkanitha came tothe throne in 1659 is clear from an 
inscription in the Jayantisvara Temple at Trichinopoly. (Pardbhavea, Ani 27, Saturday, Trayddaéi) 
wherein Chokkanitha is said to have settled a dispute betwoen five castes in regard to their para- 
phernalia. Sewell montions six of his inscriptions from 1661 to 1667, and ono of his brother dated 1678. 
Tho {irat of those is at Nenméni, five milos cast of Sittur (Ramnid Dt.) on a stone in front of the 
Ananta-Raja Tomplo, and records tho gift of a tank for Chokkalinga’s merit in 8. 1583, A similar 
record, dated S. 1587, ison a stono north of the Perumé| temple in the same place. (Sewoll’s Antiquities, 
I, 305). A coppor-plate grant of 1662 (which isin Telugu and which is, Sowell says, in the Trichin, Dt. 
Court) records a gift of land by ChokkanAtha toa Sriraigam priost. This plate is also interosting for 
the fact that it records that Sri Ranga Raya was then reigning at ‘‘ Ghanagiri.” (Jd. II, 7). An ingon. 
of 1663 found at Tiruchchengéde (Salom Dt.) says that ‘‘ Vijaya Ranga Chokkalinga Naiken of Madura 
built the gopura."’ It is doubtful whether this refers to Chokkanitha or any other prince of the royal 
family. (Id. I, 203). A Telugu copper plate of 1665, written in Tamil grantha characters, records a gift 
of land to some Brahmins at Kaniyur, 10 miles 8S. W. of Udumalpet. (Zd. II, 27). This grant also 
mentions Sri Ranga Déva Mah& Raya, of Chandragiri, A similar copper-plate grant of 1667 mentions 
a similar grant at Kumfralingam, 10 miles 8. E. of Udumalpot. This also mentions Chokkan&tha’s 
acknowledging tho allegiance of Sri Ranga Raya. In regard to this, Mr. Sewell remarks: “ This is the 
first grant that I have soon where the Telugu language is rendered in grantha characters.”” (Antiquities, 
II, 28). The record of Muttu Lingappa isa copper-plate (Dt. Court, Madura) in Telugu, dated 1678 
A. D. (Kélayukti), It bestows tho village of Krishnipuram vn Brahman. The grantor is described 
as ““Muddu Alugari Nayudu, grandson of Vigvanatha Nayani Tirumala Nayudu, and son Muddu 
Virappa Nayudu,” He also recognizes the suzerainty of Sri Virapratipa Sri Ranga Rava Mahadeva 
Raya (who ca e to the throne, as Sewell says, in 1665). Sed Antiquities, I, 4, 
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Chokkanatha always had before him projects ofa visionary nature, undertakings, which 
a his capacity nor his resource was adequate to meet. He lacked that calmness, that 
quick understanding of facts, that intellectual nimbleness and resource, which is necessary 
for a successful politician. To this incapacity he added an extraordinary amount of s:-lf- 
pride, which detected insult where there was none. The result was, he left his kingdom 
at his death, in a most unhappy .and dilapidated condition, a prey to rival powers and 
contending parties, and a home of bloodshed and anarchy. 


His war with the Muhammadans. 


The tendency of Chokkanatha to act on impulse and ignorance is seen in his 
very first act”! Immediately after his assumption of the royal robes, he proclaimed a war 
with Bijapur, with a view to drive that power from its stronghold of Jinji, to restore the 
Naiks of that kingdom. and to revive the greatness of the Karnataka raj. 11 ishighly probable 
that, in his procipitate move, Chokkanatha disregarded the cautious advice of his ministers. 
At any rate, there is evidence to show that, soon after Dalavai Liiganya Naik procecded 
with his 40,000 cavalry to the fronticr against Sagosi, tho Muhammadan general of Jinji, 
a plot of a formidable nature, in which the ministers themselves played a prominent part, 
took place. The origin of the conspiracy lay either inthe spirit of independence which 
the king displaved, cr in his youth, which inspired the ambition c4 unscrupulous 
men. The leaders of disaffection were the Pradhani and the Rayasam, the former a 
Brahman. Under the name of guardians, they deprived the voung chief of his power 
and freedom and banished or iinprisoned all those whose loyalty was a source 
of danger to their power, Nor did they display wisdom in their adininistration. They 
exercised authority with the cruelty of tyrants and the greedinoss of upstarts. 
Allying themselves with the Dalavai Liiganna, a man who, in his ambition and 
avarice, sold the interests of his country tothe Muhammadan and was conducting a: sham 
campaign, they organised a formidable triumvirate with the object of removing Chokkanatha 
and raising his younger brother to the throne inhis place, The prospect of success 
was very near at hand, when an accident betrayed tho nefarious plot and brought its authors 
to justice and ruin, The fidelity of a palace lady apprised the young king of 
the real state of things. He at once entered into secret communications with his 
friends in exile, and, with theirhelp, eventually contrived to surprise and seize the traitors 
in the palace. The Riyasam was immediately put to death, but the caste of the more 
heinous criminal obtained for him the comparatively mild punishment in the loss of 
his eyes, The other accomplice Liigauna Naik, bowover, was still at liberty. With 
a reckless disregard of his country and creed, he joined hands with those whom he 
was sent to conquer, and marched against his master. Thus it was that a hostile 
Muhammadan army, of 12,000 foot and 7,000 horse, commanded by Sagosi and guided 
by the Naik goneral, assembled at the foot of the Trichinopoly fortifications. The 
place was at once invested and every attempt was made to take it, To the arbitration 
of the sword was added the temptation of bribery. and the camp of Chokkanatha once 
again became a scene of treasunable activity. A kinsman of the old minister, who 
was in the king’s service. took advantage of this opportunity to entertain designs of revenge, 
and ell his conscience anil good name. Tho ability of the besiegers and the play of treason 


61 These details are not found in any of the indigenous chronicles, Mr. Nelson has taken thege 
from Jesuit sources, ani my account of the reign is based on his. 
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in the Naik camp would have achieved the fall of Trichinopoly, but the vigilance of 
(hokkan tha saved him. He discovered the plot, removed the conspirator, and promptly 
overhauled the ministerial staff. A tide of success seems to have followed this reorganisation. 
The Muhammadans abandoned their attempt, and retreated to Tanjore, and numbers of their 
soldiery were attracted by the martial vigour and quick resource of Chokkanaétha to crowd 
under his standard, and the Madura army swelled from its original strength of 50,000 men 
to 70,600. Success killed prudence, and Chokkanftha resolved to try the chance in his 
fortunes to a logical extremity and pursue his retreating adversaries. His object was now 
threefold, to drive the Muhammadans in disgrace back to their homes, to chastise the conduct 
of his Dalavai, and to get reparation from Tanjore for its alliance with the enemies of 
Madura, Inthe flush of victory, Chokkanétha was able to accomplish his aims. He 
inflicted a defeat on Sagosi and compelled him to return to Jinji. He fell on Tanjore 
and foreed the submission of its chief; and he won over the unscrupulous Dalavai, not 
however by conquest, but by matrimony, by raising his daughter to the dignity of his queen. 


Curious Portents of disaster. 


Such was the formidable treason which threatened Chokkanitha’s crown at the outset 
of his career, and from which he extricated himself with such pluck and courage. Though 
not twenty, he had behaved like a hero in the midst of a hurricane of enmity. If his reign 
began with a domestic trouble, it also began with a triumph over Jinji and Tanjore. Chok- 
Kanatha had therefore every reason to look with self-complacency on his work ; but he was 
not destined to enjoy his satisfaction long. Providence destined him to a career of 
incessant trouble and grief, of defeat and disaster. Nature itself, we are told, gave 
warnings of the coming woes and ills to which his State and people were to be subjected, 
Children were born, we are informed, with complete sets of teeth. Wild animals®2 
holdly roamed in plains and invaded cities; thousands of healthy people died sudden 
and mysterious deaths, while an equal number fell in famines. Swarms of insects 
darkened and poisoned the air, and epidemics of a ferocious nature raged with violence 
and swept off thousands. These unnatural events and extraordinary scenes threw 
the people into a panic of fear and anxiety, and raised forebodings of coming disaster 
and disticss. Nor did it take long to come, though it did not take a shape as unusual as 
the events which foreshadowed it. Itcame in the form of another Musalman invasion. 


The Muhammadan retaliation. 

In the beginning of 1664, the Muhammadans once again burst into South India, It is 
difficult to say to, what this invasion was due but it can hardly be doubted that it was 
due to their desire to wipe out the shame of their late humiliation. The invaders this time 
were Iced by the commander-in-chief of Bijapur, Vanamién. In his sudden push for the 
Naik capital, Vanamian might have been successfully opposed by the king of Tanjore, but 
the lattcr preferred the traditional policy of submission and even assistance. At Trichi- 
nopoly, however, the Bijapur general met with an opposition far stronger than that he had 
anticipatcd. The artillery of Chokkanaétha proved more than equal to the equipment 


«2 Proenzs says that some time after Tirumal Naik’s death Medura was so much deserted that wild 
animals Lo-dly came there. Perhaps it reters to this period. The Dutch, it may be mentioned here, 
100k eds centage of the popular misery to decoy hundreds of men and women selling them as slaves. That 
ite Tortuptere and Dutch dealt largely in slaves is amply proved by Manucci in his Storia do Mogor. 
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of the besiegers, and vanamian realised that he could not easily capture the city. He therefore 
resolved to change his strategy, to attack the people and lay waste the kingdom, in short to 
strike at the king through his people. He therefore abandoned the siege of Trichinopoly, and 
diverted his forces into the heart of the kingdom, The strength of the Muhammadan soldiers 

and of Muhammadan fanaticism was let loose on a mild and innocent populace, and there 
began, i m ‘consequence, a period of horrible massacre, rare even in Musalman warfare. The 
soldiers of Bijapur looked with satisfaction on the burning flames of villages and farm- 
houses. They seized men and forcibly ciroumcised them, tossed children on sword points 
and violated allrules of civilized war. Desperation goaded even cowardice to acts of 
heroism, and the people of many a village set fire to their homes and preferred death in 
the general conflagration to capture and torture by the Muhammadan soldiery. 


The atrocities of the Muahammadan army, however, had one good effect. They induced 
the king to endeavour for a conclusion of peace. At first he led a life of indolent security 
within the fort of his capital, too weak or too indifferent to remove the calamities of his 
subjects ; but the widespread horror of suffering compelled the abandonment of his inaction 
and the resort to an undorstanding with the adversaries. He promptly agreed to pay a 
considerable sum as indemnity for the present and tribute for the future; and,the Muham- 
madans turned their back on the ruined kingdom, encumbered with spoils and enriched 


with booty of priceless value. 
His punitive expeditions against Tanjore and Ramndéd. 


In the tumultuous condition of South India in the 17th century, the slightest provoca- 
tion was enough to inflame an internecine war. Chokkanitha’s indignation was roused by 
the assistance which Tanjore had rendered to the invaders and by the indifference with 
which Tirumalai Sétupati® had regarded his recent humiliation. He therefore meditated, 
immediately after the departure of the Muhammadans, an invasion of Tanjore and the 
chastisement of Rimnid. Himself taking the field in person, he promptly marched to the 
fortress of Vallam and took it by surprise. Here his conquests stopped. It scems that 
Chokkanétha’s object was not territorial conquest, but the simple punishment of his brother 
chief, His expedition was more a punitive demonstration than a serious war. He therefore 
abandoned the contest after the seizure of Vallam, and marched into Ramnad. He first 
occupied the Marava forts of Tirupattir, Pudukkatta, Mana Madurai and Kalayar K6il, 
and desired to subdue the Sétupati by a single but effective victory. But it was not the 
plan of the cautious Marava to come to a definite engagement. He adopted guerilla 
tactics, retreated into the inaccessible woods of his Jaghir, and harassed his Suzerain’s 
forces by daring sallies and surprise attacks. Chokkanatha was, in consequence, tired of 
the war.“ He had moreover to perform certain religious ceremoniesin his capital. He 
therefore left the conduct of the war to his lieutenants, and went to Trichinopoly. The 
officers were incompetent, and the Sétupati was able to boldly emerge from the forest, 
resume the offensive, and inflict severe reverses on the royal forces. Chokkanatha had 
consequently to withdraw his troops, except those which garrisoned the places taken 


already, 





3 Tirumalai was the chief of the Mare@vas till 1670. Inscriptions 394 and 398 of 1906, which 
record gifts for his merit at the Satyagirinatha temple at Tirumayyam, are dated 1669 and are therefore 
practically his last, He seems to have performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice and therefore had the 


title of HiranyagarbhayAji. See Mad. Hp. ‘Rep. 1911, p. 89. 
68 See Madura Manual. Raja Ram Rao’s Ramnad Manual does not mention this war, 
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His disastrous war. with Mysore. 


Besides the Tanjore and Ramnid campaigns, Chokkan&tha seems to have been engaged 
in the first decade of hisrule in a war with Mysore, Wilks says that it was due to 
‘‘ Chuckapa’s”’ desire for the entire conquest of Mysore ; but “the events of the war reversed 
his expectations, and left the districts of Erroor (Erode) and Darapoor (Dharapuram) 
as fixed conquests in the possession of Deo Raj, after he had urged his success to the extent 
of levying large contributions on Trichinopoly, and other places of importance.”’ Wilks 
attributes this disaster to 1667 A. D. He also points out that in this year “Waumeloor” was 
taken by the Mysoreans from Gaute Moodelair (i. ¢., Ghetti Mudali). In other words, if 
we are to belicve Wilks, Chokkanatha lost the extensive province of Coimbatore and Salem. 
(Wilks, I, 37). Wheeler cescribes an even greater disaster. He says that, immediately 
after Chokkan4tha’s accession, the Mysoreans came as far as Madura, and invested that 
city, and took it; but that Chokkanitha subsequently laid siege to the city and reduced 
the Mysoreans to such a condition that they had to live on monkeys and asses and agreed, 
in return for the allowance to return to their country, to surrender the city. It is not 
improbable that this event took place in the Mysorean invasion of 1667.8 Wilks 
however does not mention it. (Wheeler is not correct in his chronology. He places this 
event subsequent to the later Tanjore war of 1674. It is evident he confounds the Ist 
Tanjore war of Chokkanatha with his campaign of 1674). 


A decade of peace. 


The Tanjore, Mysore and Ramnaéd campaigns disclose the decay of the Madura 
kingdom, and incapacity of Chokkanétha. The defeat of his arms and the diminu- 
tion of his prestige which followed the Riamnad invasion, however, seem to have 
taught him wisdom—to profer the duties of peaceful administration to the doubtful 
laurels of war. The next ten years of his sovereignty, in Consequence, are years 
of profound tranquillity and commendable repose, There is nothing to record in 
this period, except the permanent transfer of the seat of government from Madura 
to Trichinopoly. In the recent days of trouble it was the fortifications of the 
latter city that had saved Chokkanatha from ruin, and he therefore was desirous of 
making it his permanent residence. There was no harm, on the contrary there was 
perhaps a decided advantage, in this arrangement ; but with extraordinary folly, Chokka- 
natha gave orders for the demolition of the beautiful palace of Tirumal Naik at Madura, 
in order that the materials might be utilized for the construction of a similar building at 
Trichinopoly. Immediately after the fatal order, the work of demolition began’; «and 
every day saw trains of waggons bear away handsome beams, curiously carved monoliths, 
magnificent pillars of black marble, in a word, everything that was most excellent and 
admirable in an edifice which at that time was perhaps one of the finest in all Asia. And 
this barbarity was unblashingly perpetrated in order that materials might be procured 
for the erection of a common-place building which was never admired, ‘about which history 
is altogether silen ; and at the cost of the people which had been ruined by long continued 
wars, and utterly beggared by the unremitting exactions of its ministers’’® (Nelson p. 190). 


pSosteeeted Reena e RA nee ive eee a OE: 
65 Insen. 18! of 1910 dated 1669-70 (Saumya) recording @ grant to the temple of KumfrasvAmi 
ut Satyamangalam should havo been immediately after this invasion, See Madr, Ep. Rep, 1911, p. 92. 


% Chokkanftha perhaps beganto show hie over-religious temperament in this period, At an 
rate we have a few inscriptions to show his religious activity at this time, Inson. 649 of 1905 dated 
1666 A.D., (the Tamil year Kilaka is wrong) says that he niade gifts of land to the iy crear a 

the 


temple. Inscn, 654 of the same year records that in 8, 1585 Subhanu (1663) he built the GOpura o 
Ardhandrisvare temple as well as the temple of Kaéi Visvéévara, at Tiruchchengddu. 
6 Wheeler gives a singular reason for this transfer of the capital, Chokkan&tha, while staying 
t it 


in Madura after his victory over the Myaoreans, saw one day @ cobra on his bed clothes, and he fe 
necessary to leave Madura itaelf, 
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* Rémnéd affairs. 

It was during this interlude of peace, moreover, that some important events took place 
in the history of Ramnaéj. The famous Tirumalai Sétupati died®* in 1670, after a long and 
beneficent reign of 30 years. On his.death, his adopted son, Raja Sarya, the real son of 
the Sétupati’s half-brother Adinarféyana Téva, ascended the throne. His reign was event- 
less except in regard to the history of the Ramésvaram temple. He seems to have been 
an intriguer who schemed with Tanjore against his Suzerain.°° He was consequently seized 
by’ Dalavéi Véikatsa Krishnaiya, a man of whom we shall hear presently, and taken to 
Trichinopoly, where, after a prisoner's life for some time, he was put todeath. As he left 
no issue, the Maravas chose as his successor, according to one account, one Atma Tévan, a 
distant relation of the deceased chief, to the gad: ;?° and when Atma was snatched away by 
death within a few months of his elevation, they met once again, and chose as their leader, 
w scion of the royal family named Raghunatha, surnamed, in consequence of his age, the 
Kilavan (old man). According to a second account,’! after the death of Sarya Tévar 
without issue, the Marava chiefs could not come to a definite understanding in regard to a 
successor, and so the country was, for a time, without a Sétupati. Two men, “ Attana and 
after him Chandrappa Servaikaran, managed tho affairs of the kingdom. Finally Reghu- 
natha Tevar Kilavan, illegitimate son of the last Setupathi was installed.” Wilson’? says 
simply that Chokkanatha, after putting Sirya Teva to death, assisted his cousin Kilavan 
to become Sétupati. 

The accession of Kilavan Sétupati was highly beneficial to Ramnid. An able and 
efficient administrator, a fine soldier and statesman, Kilavan combined ability with expe- 
rience, and tact with firmness. During the 3573 years of his rule (1673-1708), in consequence, 
Ramnad was really a power inthe land, practically independent of Madura itself. One 
of his first and characteristic acts was to put to death the men who, by their schemes, 
had brought about his clevation ; for he argued that the punishment of intrigue was more 
pressing than tho claims of gratitude and that intrigucrs with him against others were not 
unlikely, under changed circumstances, to intrigue with others against himself. He then 
removed the capital from Pogalir to Ramnad and fortified” the latter. The fort “ was 
built in the shape of a square, each side being about half a mile in extent, with the main 
gate to the east, facing the entrance to the king’s palace. The fortifications consisted of 
a single wall, twenty seven feet high and five thick, surrounded by a deep ditch, now filled 
with rubbish. The wall was further strengthened with 32 bastions built at equal distances 
and loopholed, but without any ramparts. To the West of the palace was dug a spacious 
reservoir to collect the rain water as a provision against the droughts of the summer months. 
Among the people this tank is known as Mugava Urani, the tank where the face was 
washed, aname which arose with the rise of legond that Rama washed his face here on 


his way to Setu.” 


6 This is doubtful, as we have an inscription of Tirumalai, dated 1673 at Hanumantagudi record- 
ing gifts of lands to a Musalman. Seo Antiquities, I, 298. 

@ Sewell’s Antiquities, II, 230, based on the Ramnad Manual, The date of this is uncertain ; some 
attribute Sirya’s death to his helping Vijaya Raghava, i. ¢., they say that it took place after the Tanjore 
war. 

1 Calcutta Review 1878, p. 453. 

71 Ramnad Manual 3 Sewell’s Antiquities, II, p. 230.  J.R. A. S. III, 

v3 The dates are not quite certain, Two inscriptions of TiruvAdanai, dated 1679, mention gifts by 
* Hiranyagarbha Sétupati.” Was this petson identical with Kilavan ? 

1% Caloutta Review, 1878, p. 453, J. R, A. S, II, 165-8. 
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_ The Origin of the Pudukkottal State. 
One of the most important acts of Kilavan Sétupati was the creation of the modern 
Tondam&n R4j of Pudukkétta. It has been already mentioned how the area’ covered by 
the modern Pudukkétta State was, till the end of the 16th century, under.the occupation 
of: various chiefs. The Western parts were the possessions of the Mayappérai and Maruii- 
gapuri Polygars, the Southern under the Sétupati, the North-eastern.under Tanjore Niiks ; 
and the centre, under the hereditary dynasty of the Pallava Rayas, .TondamAns as they were 
called. These Pallava Rayas must have, as their name signifies, been somehow connected 
with the ancient Pallavas of Tondamandalam. The late Rao Bahadur Venkaya believed 
that,”5. immediately after their subjugation by the Chélas, the ancient Pallavas entered 
the service of their conquerors. The Karunakara’® Tondaman who, according to the 
Kalingatupparant, led Kuléttuiga Chéla's forces against Kalinga and who was the lord of 
Vandai (Vandalur, Chingleput Dt.) was a Pallava. There were, again, Pallava vassals. under 
Vikrama Chéla.” In the war of the Pandyan succession of the 12th century, the Tondaman 
played a very important part as the ally of Kulasékhara, one of the claimants. From the 
account of this war, as given in the Mahavamea, it appears that the Tondamin dominions 
could not have been far from the Pandyan country ; that, in fact, they were most probably 
in the region of Tirumaigalam7® and Srivilliputtir. Ina later Tanjore inscription, the 
name Tondaman is applied to a local chief named Simanta Narayana, who gave the village of 
Karundattaigudi, the suburb of Tanjore, to Brahmans. Thusthe name Tondamién actually 
travelled from the Pallava into the Chéla country. There is therefore every reason to 
suppose that the Tondaman of Pudukkdtta, who bears the title Pallava Raya, is descended 
from the Pallavas of Kanchi.”? Whether this was so or not, the Tondamans were a minor 
dynasty, in Kulattir, a place not far from Pudukkétta, tillthe time of Kilavan, when 
the first step for forming, out of his and his neighbour's territories a powerful and aggres- 
sive feudatory state was taken. It seems that the Pallava Raya, who ruled at the little ter- 
ritory around Pudukkotta and who was “ the last of his stocks ’’ attempted to throw off his 
allegiance to RamnaAd and to place himself under the protection of Tanjore; and that 
the latter in consequence was removed by the Séetupati. The latter then placed on the 
throne one Raghunatha Tonjamin, a local chief, whose sister, Kattéri, he had marricd. 
Raghunatha was a capable man, and he at once took steps to extend his little estate at 
the expense of his neighbours, till at last he became the head of an extensive State, with 
resources which enabled his descendants to thwart Ramnad itself, and Tanjore, and 
. above all, Madura. 





75 See Arch. Surv. Ind. 1906, pp. 241-3. 

6 For a detailed study of the poem, see Ind. Ant. XIX (1890), 329-40, 

™ Seo Vikrama Cholan Ula. For avery able analysis of this from two MSS. of the Tanjore palace 
library by the late Mr. V. Kanakasabai Pillai, see Ind. Ant. XXII (1893), pp. 141-8, 

 Venkaya bases that surmise on the fact that a place called Mangalam is frequently mentioned, 

1 ‘Venkaya believes that the Pallavas were Kurumbas (like the Vijayanagar kings later on) of whom 
the Tamil Kurubas and Canarese Karabas are representatives. From the facte that the term Pallava is 
used identically with Vellala in some inscriptions that the Telugu Reddis and agrioulturists called 
themselves Pallaves and that Pallava Raya is one of the 30 gotras of the Tamil Vellalas Mr. Venkaya 
surmises that there must have been some connection between the Pallavas and the cultivating caste in 
the Tamil a3 well asthe Telugu country. We suppose that some of them must have settled down as 
cultivators after their political decline, See Arch. Surv. Ind. 1906, p. 248, 
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Such is the account of the origin of the modern state of the Tondaman as given by 
M:. Nelson. According to this, the Ton lamins are a vezy mole-n dynisty, who came to 
p-ominence only in the latter part of the 16th century. The palace records and the 
in ligenous chronicles, however, claim a very ancient origin to tho dynasty. They as3ert 
that the first of the line, ‘‘ the founde: of the family, was on> Tirumalai Toadaim in,’ 
wuo emigrated from Tirupati or Tirumalai in Toadamanlalam, an! settled in Ambukkévil 
(22 miles east-north-east of Pudukko:iai), seventesn gonerations bafore the middle of 
the 17thsentury. A Telugu poem, appaently composed about 176), refers to one Ava lai 
Raghunatha Tondaman, the 18th in descent from Tirumalai, as having distinguis ied 
himself by capturing an elephant in one of the hunting expeditioas of Sri Raiza Raya of 
Vijayanagar (about 1638-78), and as having been rewarded with the title of Raya and 
several other distinctions. The fact that he obtained this title from the Vijayanazara 
king 13 also mentioned in a Pudukkot.ai grant as ea:ly as 1709. The same chief is statel 
in the memorandum of 1819, already mentioned, to have con quere] th» Pallava Rayas in 
1639, with the permission of the Vijayanagi‘a king,anl t> hove lail tho foun lativas of 
the present Pudukko tai State. His son served the Naik king of Tanjore for a sho-t time; 
but in the end left his pvtron and annexed to his dominions soveral of the Tanjore villages. 
Tho same TonJdaman is said to have given his sister to the Kilavan, “the noturious 
S3tupati of Ramnad. anl to have recived, about 1675, aia gift from the Situpati, the 
country of Pudukké}tai, which his father represented in the palace memorandum to have 
conquered in 1640.” 

The editor of the Trichinopoly Gazetleer balieves that the secon:l version, i.¢., traditional 
acc unt given above, ‘‘is inadeyuately supported by contamporary evidence and is in 
many ways improbable,” and he therefore thinks that Nelson’s theory is the correct one. 
It scems to me, however, that there is no inconsistency between the two theories. It is 
quite possible that, while the Pallava Riyas were ruling at Pudukkéttai, there was a 
contemporary local line of chiefs at Ambukkévil, Most probably the two lines of chiefs 
were constant rivals, till at last he who was ruling at Ambukkévil in the middle of the 17th 
century, conquered his contemporary at Pudukkéttai antl got himself confirmed in his 
new azquisition by Kilavan Sétupati, as he was his brother-in-law. As regards tie title 
Ton lamén, it had been assumed by both the dynasties, and is now continued to be worn 
by the surviving one. 


(To be continued.) 
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SURGEON GABRIEL BOUGHTON, afticle would s2em to alnit. Hs ha; cvaisulted 


in a paper entitled “ Jahanara ” and published 
in the Journal of the Panjab Historical Society 
Vol. II. No. 2 (1914), the author has controvert- 
ed the assertion that Surgeon Gabriel Boughton 
did not take part in the treatment and recovery of 
Jahandra Begdm, daughter of Emperor Shah Jahan. 
The learned author has noticed the ‘Boughton 
Legend” at greater length than the scope of the 


certain souzces waich he hag either particularly 
notice by name, or omitted to do a9, as the 
context wouldshow. Asan Elitor of a history for 
the B. I. Edition, now in coursa of publication and 
as an employé of the Bengal Asiatic Society, he 
must have read the paper on Surgeon Boughton 
and the privileges to the English traders published 
in 1912 in the Society's Journal, ani Mr. William 
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Foster’s two learned Monographs in this Journal for 
1911 and 1912 onthe former, of which the paper in 
the Asiatic Socicty's Journal was based. 


What the author's main contention is, is summed 
up in this one sentence “that Boughton must have 
Jeft Surat many months (could it not be many days 
or hours %) earlier than the 3rd January 1645.” 
Again “It is quite in the fitness of things that Asalat 
Khan should have sent for a capable Euro ean Sur- 
geon from Surat.” 


Without goi~gz through the various facts and 
arguments advanced by William Foater in this Jour- 
nal and by myself in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Soei?ty of Benyalore ** the Boughton Legend,” may 
I at once hring to the notice of the writer of the 
atticle, Mr. Yazdani, that Gabriel Boughton went. 
with Asalat Khan, “who had long importuned us” 
President and Council at Surat). not to Agra. but 
to Central Asia.—to Balucke ( Balkh) as a body 
physician of that minister, as Mr. Foster has proved 
in hig subsequent sacoud article published in this 
Journal for 1912. It ig afact noted by Pevsinn 
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writers that none but Hakims, or Yunfni physioi- 
ans, took any part in prescribing those medicinet 
that were taken internally ; but Physicians and lay- 
men of other nationalities took part in the treat- 
ment of the extarnal sores. It is also w fact, that 
these latter treatments were of no benefit to the 
august patient, but only the ointments given by 
two unknown persons—<Arif and Hemiin. Every one 
of the physicians and quacks whose medicines were 
found to be efficacious were rewarded and mention- 
ed in the Persian Histories of thetime. But those 
whose medicines did no good to the Princess, wore 
not mentioned. If Dr. Boughton was so quick as 
to arrive at Agra or Delhi in time, he too like 
others was not mentioned because his treatment 
like that of others was of no benefit to the Princess. 
Kither he took no part in the treatment or took 
part without being successful in curing the sores. 
In either caso Boughton, and, through him, the 
English Company, could not get any concessions 
Boughton got no conceggions, nor even a held. 


ABDUL Want. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
lL. The Broker’s Horse Allowance, 


G§ Awysust 1662, Consultation cn Surat. Our 
Broker Chout Touquer [Chiwat Thakur] mad» it 


his Request That whereas it hath heen a Constant 


Custome for the Honble. Company to vllow his 
horse meat [food], which hath for some vewres been 
omitted, that wee would againe allow the same, 
which wee finding to he a former Cusiome ap- 
prove of. (Factory Rec rds, Surat, Vol. 2.) 
R.C. Tompte. 


BOOK NOTICE 


Tag Norion oF KINGSHIP IN THE SVUKRANITI." 

By R, G, Prapuan, B.A., LLLB., NASIK. 

We have receiver a reprint of this article, from 
the author, who published it in the February No. 
vf the Modern Revicw, 1916. The author has boen 
at somne pains to prove that the conception of 
royalty in ancient India, as discernible from thie 
Sukraniti and other works on political science, 
was far moro advanced than the notions prevalent 
in medieval Europe, and was a close approximation 
to the theory of constitutional monarchy, which 
has supplanted the old ideas in modern titn+s, 
We think the attempt has for the most part been 
successful, as the writer has put forth his subject 
with moderation and careful thought; though we 
think he has misunderstood some words and 
phrases as they occur in Sanskrit. For instance, 
the popular maxim = ay figeq: = gfyatqat: is 
understool by the writer as ‘no king but is the 
representative of the god Vishnu’, perhaps, wrongly 
construing aqyqey: as F sifyey: but the 
eorrect way in which it is popularly understood is 
aT Leer : which makes the whole phrase 
equivalent to ‘The King (lord of the earth) is the god 
Vishnu (in the form of) a man.’ In fact, this is 
another expression embodying the same ides ag in 
‘aarerr *]_sorritta:’ «= Bhagavadgita, 10, 27. In 
some plages, we find the translation from the 


original text of the Sukraniti inaccurat: Mexwaq: 
in f. 168 if is rendered as * independent of Nii,’ 
while the real meaning is, ‘not dependent on 
hitnself, /. ¢e.. giving dus consideration to good 
advice and the pracopts of 
in 1. 170 should have heon translated a; “ served 
or attended by qualified persons’ and not as 
‘respected by meritorious persons.” The lines 
189-90 have beon completely misuaderstood, 
The original verso apragy: exppyer WHT ZET spear 
TASTT: | ereSH TAL Tae Ser: TATA Ss =z || 
is translated as ‘Sovoreignty in « kingdom is 
deprived of its beauty, if there is the king on'y, but 
there are no ministers, well disciplined kinazmen and 
restrained offerings.’ It ig not easy to see how such 
a simple verse was so grossly misinterpreted, We 
would translate the versa as follows :— 

A king whose ministers aro not restrained, whose 
kinsfolk are unruly and whose sons, &c.. are wicked is 
(soon) deprived of the splendour of his sovereignty.’ 

In other respects we find the conclusiong ar- 
rived at by Mr. Pradhan regarding political 
thought among the ancient Hindus, to be quite 
legitimate and justifiable, and would heartily 
wish him to continue his researches with the game 
sober spirit in this untrodden fisld of enquiry, ag 
he has shown in this article, 


Nite? 7 


- ° 


K. N. D, 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF MAHABALIPUR. 

BY PROFESSOR §. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR AVL., M. A. ; MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 
AzABaLipor, popularly known Mavalivaram, is a village about 20 miles east-south- 

east of Chingleput and lies in a narrow strip of land between the Buckingham 
Canaland the Sea. It isnow a small hamlet with but a few houses, though it has in it 
a Vaishnava temple of some importance and considerable antiquity. Excepting an old 
light-house and the bungalow of the Zamindar of Nallattir there is nothing to indicate 
that the place is of any consequence at present. It is nevertheless a place of very great 
importance to the Archeologist, since the monuments left there are regarded as at the very 
foundation of Dravidian civilization on its architectural side. 

The monuments in this particular locality fall mto three classes:— 

(1) Monolithic rock-cut shrines. 

(2) Excavation in the shape of caves of various kinds. 

(3) Structural buildings—such as temples. 

‘If we donot knowall we wish about the antiquities of Maémallapuram’, says 
Fergusson,' ‘it is not because attempts have not been made to supply the information. 
Situated on an open beach, within 32 miles of Madras, it has been more visited and 
oftener described than any other place in India. The first volume of the Asiatic 
Researches (1788) contained an exhaustive paper on them by Wm. Chambers. This 
was followed in the fifth (1798) ky another by Mr. Goldingham. In the second volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society (1830) there appeared what was then 
considered a most successful attempt to decipher the inscriptions there, by Dr. Guy 
Babington, accompanicd by views of most of the sculptures. Bofore this however, 
in 1816, Colonel Colin Mackenzie had employed his staff to make detailed drawings of all 
the sculptures and architectural details, and he left a collection of about forty drawings, 
which are now in manuscript in the India Office. Like all such collections, without 
descriptive text, they are nearly useless for scientific purposes. The Madras Journal in 
1844, contained a guide to the place by Lieutenant J. Braddock, with notes by the 
Rev. G, W. Mahon, the Rev. W. Taylor, and Sir Walter Elliot ; and almost every Journal 
of every traveller in these parts contains some hint regarding them, or some attempt to 
describe and oxplain their peculiarities or beauties, With the exception of the Mackenzie 
Ms. the most of these were collected in a volume in 1869 by a Lieutenant Carr, and 
published at the oxpense of the Madras Government, but, unfortunately, as too often 
happens, the editor selected had no general knowl dge of the subject, nor had he apparent- 
ly much local familiarity with the place. His work in consequence added nothing 
to our previous stores’. 

Since then, however, a great deal more attention has been bestowed upon the 
place, by archwological and other experts in those branches of study to which in parti- 
cular each turned his head or hand. Fergusson has embodied his architectural views in 
two monumental works of his: Zhe Cave Temples of India and his Hand-book on Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, which has received the approval of, and revision by, James Burgess, - 
Mr. Rea has brought out a book on Pallava architecyare, on behalf of the Government 

1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, I, 328 (New Edn, ). 

Note.—This paper embodies the subject ‘matter of two special University lectures delivered before 
the University of Madras in November, 1916. It gives mo the greatest pleasure to acknowledge, in this 
connection, my obligations to Mr. A, H. Longhurst, Superintendent of Archaeology, Madras Circle, for his 
ready kindness in allowing mo th? uae of his photographic negatives and ac ie both for illus. 
trating the lectures and the paper as it appears now. 
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of Madras, The Madras Epigraphists; Dr, Hultzch and his successors, have done their 
part in deciphering and interpreting the inscriptions. Others have been equally buay. 
There is a handy and very useful guide book recently published by Mr. Coombes of the 
Education Department, better known by his connection with the Chingleput Reformatory, 

Last of all, there is the work of the Frenchman, Professor of Pondicherry, 
Jouveau-Dubreull, whose recent work on South Indian Architecture and Iconography has 
perforce to allot considerable space to this locality. 

With such an array of expository effort extending over a whole century and more, 
it would be rash indeed to attempt any furtker exposition of the subject whioh, at 
best, could result only in adding ‘another hue unto the rainbow.’ It turns out happily 
that it is not so, because so far no one has succeeded in expoundirg what actually this 
signifies in South Indian History. Even in respect of come of the details that have 
already been examined by archeological specialists there has not been tke co-ordination 
of evidence leading to conclusions for historical purposes. This it is proposed to attempt, 
with just the necessary amount of examination of various archeological details for co- 
ordination with a view to the historical significance of the antiquities of Mahdbalipuram. 

The modern name of the village is Mavalivaram, or the Sanskritized Mahabalipuram, 
the city of Mah&bali, the great emperor of the Asuras, who, legend has it, was too good 
and too powerful to be suffered by the gods gladly. The god Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation 
outwitted him. Praying for a gift of three feet of earth, he measured the nether and the 
other worldin two, and demanded room for the third foot promised. Great Bali prayed 
that his humble head give the room demanded. When the foot of the Great One was 
placed upon it Bali sank under the earth, where heis said to reign supreme monarch of 
the world below. The unwary visitor to the shore-temple in the village is occasionally 
informed that the recumbent figurein the seaward chamber of the smaller shrine of the 
shore-temple is Bali on his couch. 

Thereis a panel of Trivikrama in the Varah&vatara cave and beyond this there is. 
nothing particularly to associate this place with the demon-emperor Bali. This form of 
the name, perhaps, became familiar in connection with the dynasty which was known in the 
interior of this region as the Mah@balis (Mavalis popularly) or Binas, with their capital at 
Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, and with their territory taking in portions of 
Mysore also. So far as our knowledge of this dynasty goes at present, they seem.to have 
flourished in the period intervening between the death of the last great Pallava king Nandi- 
varman and the rise of the first great Chola king Parantaka. There isa reference 
toa Mahabali ruler, who was the father-in-law of the reigning Chola king Killi in the 
Manimékhalai?. This work has to be referred to a period anterior to the Pallavas, as even 
the late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya® allots the great Chola Karikéla to the sixth century 
A. D., the period of interregnum between the great Pallava Dynasty, and the dynasty 
that preceded it. 

Sa Qsudurd epecare args 
ariel > uipenw WL¢& Weer ener 
Bhp Ouse ephent Fev 
wreed ware FiOsap Bowser 
Fr fi Cue gé HGE5G Cee). 

Manimtkhalai. Canto XIX. Il, 51-85, 
34,9. R. 1906-7. p. 284, note 1. 
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In the days, however, of the great Pallava dynasty, the place was known as Mémalla- 
puram, generally taken to mean the city of Mah4malla (Mamalla), the Pallava Narasimha- 
varmanl. Tirwmangai Alvir refers to the city invariably as Mallai and has often the 
adjunct Kadal (Sea) before Mallai. In one verse he refers to the Pallava king Paramés- 
vara Varman as ‘Mallaiyarkén’* the king of the ‘people of Mallai’, or of the people 
‘Mallar’. The latter meaning is taken to find support in the expression Mahdmallakulam 
in lines 24 & 25 of the copper plate grant of the Chaulukya Vikramaditya’ I; but the 
expression Mah&mallakulam need not refer to a people, and probably refers to the family of 
Mahamalla, the Pallava king Narasimhavarman of Kanchi. 

The title Mahimalla was the title assumed by the Pallava king Narasim- 
havarman’ I. It is this Pallava king that sent out two naval expeditions to help 
his friend Manavarma of Ceylon, who ruled the island from A. D. 691 to 726.7 Of the 
first invasion we have, in the chronicle, ‘Manavarma then took ship and crossed 
over the sea (with his Army) and having made a fast voyage, landed at Lanka with his 
forces, and began to subdue the country (around)’. The following passage contains a 
more detailed reference to the second. And Narasimha thus thought within himself: 
“This my friend, who seeketh most resolutely after fame, hath spent now many years 
of his lifein my service that so hemight get back his kingdom. And lo! he will soon 
have grown old, How thencan I now reign (in comfort) and seo him (thus miserable) ? 
Assuredly I shall this time restore to him his kingdom by sending my army thither. 
Else what advantageth my life to me?’’ Thereupon the king collected his army together, 
and having equipped it woll gave Manavarma all things he desired to have, and himself 
accompanied the army to the sea-coast, where a mighty array of ships of burden, gaily 
ornamented, has been prepared for them. And when the king reached the harbour he 
gave orders to all his officers that they should embark and accompany MAnavarma; 
but they all showed unwillingness to do so (without their king). 


‘And Narasimha, having pondered well over the matter, resolved on this stratagem. 
Keeping himself so that his army might not see him, he gave over to Manavarma all 
his retinue and insignia of royalty together with the ornaments with which he adorned his 
person, and sent him (secretly) on board the ship, bidding him take the royal drum, 
the Kofta, with him, and sound it from the deck of the vessel, And Manavarma did 
as he was directed; and the soldiers thinking that it was the king (who was sounding the 
call), embarked leaving him alone on the land. Then Mana began his voyage with 
the army and all the material of war, which, with the ships in which they were borne, 
was like unto a city floating down the sea. And in due time he reachdl the port and 
disembarked with the army.’ 

In regard to these transactions the following details have to be noted. Manavarma 
came to India some time after the accession to the throne of Hafttadatha II (A. D. 
664). ‘He lived for sometime alone, and then brought his wife over and she had by him 
four sons (say ten or twelve years). Then took place the war between Narasihha 
and the Vallabha (who must be Pulakeégin or Pulikesin II). This war and the des- 
truction of Vallabha’s capital Vatapi are ascribed to the year A. D, 642 by Dr. Fleet. 
Then took place the first expedition ‘to Ceylon in aid of Manavarma. It proved a 








4 Periya Tirumo}i, 2nd Ten, 9th Decad. Stanza 1. 5 Ante. Vol. Vi., pp. 75—78. 
6 A, &. BR. 1906-7, p. 228 and ref. in note 8. 7 Mahdvenéa, Turnour and Wijesimha, Oh, XLVII. 
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failure and Manavarma returned and waited till four kings had reled in Ceylon... In 
other words he had to bide his time during the rest of the reign of Hatradhata II and 
the reigns of his successors till,-in A, D, 691, he was able to reinstall himself on the thtone 
im Anuradhapura. He ruled: afterwards for thirty-five years. Assuming that he came 
.to India a young man, about 65 years of active life seem possible; but there is 4 
discrepancy of about 85 years between the Ceylonese and Indian chronology. Let 
that pass. The synchronism is near .enough, notwithstanding this discrepancy, to 
justify this assumption that Manavarma and eee I. Mahamalla were 
contemporaries. 

What was the port of embarkation of this grand Armada? Narasitbha’s capital 
was at Ka&nchi, and Natasimha’s name or title figures prominently in several of the 
structures in Mahabalipuram, considered the oldest according to architectural standards. 
Tho natural inference then would seem to be that this Mahibalipuram as it is now called, 
was the chief port of the Pallavas, and that, since the Pallava ruler, Mahamalla 
Narasiznha attempted to enhance its importance by building these structures, it came 
to be known then M&mallapuram. This conclusion finds support in the following passage 
in the life of Hiuen Tsiang. ‘ The city of Kanchipura is situated on the mouth (bay) of 
the Southern Sea of India, looking towards the kingdom of Simhala, distant from it three 
days’ voyage.’ The city ® of Kanchipura here referred to can be no other than the ‘ port of 
KA&nchfpura,’ in all likelihood Mahabalipur. This probability is entanced by what follows 
regarding the arrival of the two Buddhist Divines, Bédhiiméghésvara and Abhayadamshtra, 
because of a revolution in Ceylon. They are said to have just arrived at the city, and 
this could only be in the port and not at the capital 40 miles inland. The corresponding 
passage in Watter’s Puwan Chwang Vol. II. p. 227, is ‘Kanchipura is the sea port of 
South India for Ceylon, the voyage to which takes three days,’ 

Compare with this the following description of Talasayanam by Tirumangai Alvaér:— 
‘ Oh my foolish mind, circumambulate in reverence those who have the strength of mind 
to go round the holy Talasayanam, which is Kadalmallai, in the harbour of which, 
ride at anchor, vessels bent tothe point of breaking laden as they are with wealth, 
rich as one’s wishes, trunked big elephants and the nine gems in heaps.’ ® 

There still remains the form of the name Mallai, distinguished often as Kadalmallai, 
‘the Mallai close to the sea.’ This is the name invariably used by Tirumangai Al]var, 
who lived one generation later than Narasihha. Even Bhoatattalvar, whose native 
place it was, refers to it as Mallai. This must have been an anterior name therefore, and 
the distinction ‘ Kadalmallal’ raises the presumption that there was another Mallai, and 
possibly a people called Mallar, referred to by Tirumangai Alvar in the designation of 
Paramésvaravarman, ‘Pallavan Mallaiyarkén ’ (the king of Mallar.) 

The first plate represents what is usually known as the Pancha Pandava Ratha. 
This name seems to have arisen at a time when the significance of the ‘rathas’ had long 


8 Beal’s Hiuen T'siang, p. 139. 
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been, forgotten and the story of the Mahdbhdrata was in great vogue. The origin seems 
imple enough, Of the five structures one differs from the rest the smallest with a 
pecoliar roofing—a roofing that seems formed on the pattern of a small hut with the roof 
overlaid with paddy grass as village houses and huts often are. Ofthe four other 
structures three are quite similar inform. The whole five struck the popular imagination 
as houses built for the five brothers, the twins counting as one, asis often the case in 
the original Mahdbhérata, Hence the name must have appeared peculiarly appropriate, 
having regard to the magnificient bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s 
Penance. | 

The illustration exhibits the structural differences between the so-called 
Dharmarija andthe Bhimaratha clearly. The Dharmaraja, Arjuna and Nakula-Sahadéva 
Rathas are of one pattern—the conical’; the Bhima Ratha is of a different pattern—tke 
apsidal ; while the Draupadi Ratha is of the conical pattern likewise, but exhibits the 
roof smooth showing even the details of the over-lying paddy grass, The difference be. 
tween the other three and the Bhtma Ratha is one of structure—the structure of the originals 
of which these are but obvious copies. The originals are no other than village houses, 
which are of the same two patterns all along the coast. The roofing material is almost 
universally plaited cocoanut fronds overlaid in more substantial dwellings by dricd paddy 
grass, Such a structure necessitates certain structural features in the roof, which in the 
copies develop into ornaments, The tale of their origin is disclosed often by the names 
that stone masons and others engaged in architecture make use of. Inscriptions on them 
make it clear that these were intended to enshrine gods and goddesses. The work was 
begun under Narasithhavarman, Pallavamalla, was continued under Paramésvaravarman I. 
and Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha, and had not been quite completed even 
under Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the last great Pallava: in all a period of about 
a century. The Dharmaraja Ratha has inscriptions of all these except the last, while the 
Ganééa Ratha and the caves of Saéluvanguppan contain inscriptions of Atiranachanda 
taken to be a surname of Nandivarman while it might possibly be one of 
Rajasimha himself. 

Plates II & III represent the bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s Penance. 
The sculptor has made use ofa whole piece of rock with a hollow right inthemiddle, perhaps 
caused by the erosion of running water. The first gives the general view of the whole, 
The striking feature of the whole scene depicted appears to be the water course towards 
which every figure represented seems to move. Asis always the case in Hindu temple 
building, one will see a small shrine on the left side of the cascade containing a standing 
figure. Just outside the shrine anold looking man is found seated to one side in the 
attitude of one performing japa (repeating prayers). Almost in a line with this, but 
above is seen, another figure of an old man standing on the left leg, the right somewhat 
raised and bent, and both his hands held above his head in an attitude of god-compelling 
penance. In front of this old man is seen the majestic figure of a god, standing in an 
attitude of granting the prayer, with four hands, two of them holding weapons and the 
other two in the poses known as abhay¢ (no fear) for the lett, and as varada (giving boons) 
for the right. The dwarf figures about and close to the personage deserve tq be noted, 
as they are characteristic of Siva; the dwarf figures being representations of various.ga%as, 
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of giving the Pésupata to Arjuna as ona of the more prominent - acts of beneflcence by 
Siva’’, The insoriptionson the Rathas and the caves make it absolutely clear that 
Narasimhavarman laboured to make them Siva shrines and’ make a faiva centre of 
the place. Inscriptions Nos. 17 & 18 on the Dharmaraja Ratha make it clear that it was 
intended to be called ‘ Atyantakama Pallavéévara.’14 The same name occurs in the so-called 
Ganésa Ratha and in the RamA&nuja Mantapam, This Atyantakama was no other -than 
Paraméévaravarman, the grandson of WNarasimhavarmah JI. and father. -of 
Narasimbavarman II, Rajasiniaha. The larger number of buildings in rock therefore 
began to be excavated by Narasimhavarman J, and reached their completion if they 


ever reached it at all under Natasimha II, Rajasintha, Saiva sovereigns in a Saiva age, 
These naturally made the bas-relief represent one of the most popular of Siva’s acts of 
beneficence to humanity which both the Tévdram hymners refer to very often in the 
course of their works. This is the more natural seeing that the other bas-relief has reference 
to one of Krishna’s achievements, the holding up of the hill, Gévardhana, to protect the 
cowherds and cattle from a shower of stones. We shall revert to this later; but must 
mention here-that this place finds no mention in the 7'évaram as a place holy to Siva, 
though these hymners refer to Tirukalukkunram; nor is the place included among 
those peculiarly sacred to Siva now. It seems to be then beyond the possibility of doubt 
that this bas-relief represents Arjuna’s Penance, not as an incident in the Mahdbhrata 
but as arepresentation of one of Siva’s many acts of beneficence to humanity, perhaps 
because it is so depicted in the hymns of the Tévéram. 

This interpretation finds unlooked for support in the archaeological remains of a few 
pillars recently unearthed at Chandimau in the Behar District of the Patna Division. 
These are sculptures that exhibit the same incident and the monument belongs, according 
to Mr. R. D. Banerjee, to the 5th or the 6th Century A. D. as the inscriptions found on the 
pillars are of the Gupta characters.15 

Another point in regard to this bas-relief is whether it is the work of foreigners. That 
foreign workmen from other parts of India and outside did do work in this part of the 
country on occasions, is in evidence in the Tamil classics,.° Jewellers from Magadha, 
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smiths from Maharatta, blacksmiths from Avanti (Mal va), carpenters from never laboured 
with the artisans of the Tamil land. 

Admitting this possible co-operation, it requires more to prove ee either the 
inspiration or the execution. None of the details of these works seem foreign either to the 
locality or to the prevalent notions of indigenous art. The suspected ‘Cornucopia’ held in 
the hand by one of the figures at the bottom of the central water-course is none other 
than a sling containing the sacrificial platter of wood which one of the disciples has washed 
and put together to carry home to the hermitage, while his companion carries on his 
shoulder a vessel of water. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
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However it might have been, the rise of the Tondamans was an important event in the 
history of Madura, Tanjore and Ramnad. From the time when Raghunétha Tondaman 
established himself at Pudukkdtfai, there was a new state which, led by able men and acute 
leaders, played a large part as a buffer-State in tho wars and fortunes of the three 
powers which surrounde:! it. Nominally subordinate to Ramnédq, it adjusted its policy to 
the exigencies of the moment, and utterly indifferent to the principle of constancy or 
loyalty, carried on its own task of self-expansion, The Tondaman, as we shall see 
later on, did not hesitate to act against Ramnad if his interests dictated such a 
course. Similarly, he did not hesitato to fight with Madura, the suzcrain of his 
immodiate suzerain. Towards Tanjore the Tondaman was, as a rule, a1 onemyv; but even 
here enmity or friendship depended on the expediency of the moment. The result of 
these moves and countcrmoves, of these alliances and enmities, was that Pudukkottai 
was ablo, in the long run, to survive both the kingdoms of Tanjoze and Madura an‘, in 
a sonse, the estate of Ramnaéd, as the last of these bocame, thanks to its instigation, a 
partitioned and thorefore comparatively powerless estate. 

In the year 1674 the interval of poace ended, and Chokkanatha again entered into 
a serics of wars which, though at first attended with startling success, eventually 
turnod out highly disastrous to the kingdom. Tho first of these, which was destined 
to mark a revolution in the history of South India, was with Tanjore. It not only 
lel to the sudden extinction of the Naik dynasty of that kingdom, but to the advent 
of the Marathas, just then rising to power and prominence, into the South. The 
Maratha occupation of Tanjore led in its turn to important effects. The Tanjore 
colony was the work of the younger son of Shahji, and was followed by a civil war between 
him and his elder brothcr. The struggle between the brothers was complicated by the 
entrance on the scene of their common enemy, Mysore, then under the efficient and 
powerful rule of Chika Diva Raj. The ambition and avarice of the contending parties 
extended their field of operations into the region between the Kaveri and the Vaigai. 
The kingdom of Madura became, in consequence, a vast theatre of war, The position 
of Chokkanftha was a most unfortundte and miserable one ; for while the Marathas and 
Mysoreans were struggling with one another, they were equally interested in despoiling his 
power and annexing his kingdom, so that in a few years his authority was reduced to 
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a shadow and his extensive dominion to the single city of Trichinopoly. And when to 
this foreign conquest, he had to meet the contumacy of the greatest of his vassals, 
the Sétupati, who raised an independent standard af a time when his master was most 
in need of his obedience and help, the cup of Chokkanatha’s grief became too full, and 
he passed away, leaving his kingdom in possession of contending foreigners, and his 
subjects the victims of war and military occupation. 


The Tanjore war affords a fine example, so common in Indian History, of 
history merging into romance. The cause of the war was, as in many other 
cases in India,a woman. The king of Tanjore, the pious Achyuta Vijaya Raghava, 
had a daughter, whose beauty of person and of mind, had gained wide renown and 
a crowd of suitors, Chokkandtha was an aspirant for her hand, and in 1674 
despatched an embassy with presents and proposals of marriage. But no sooner 
did the Madura messengers state the object of their visit than the monarch of Tanjore 
flew into a passion and declared that the proposal was an insult, With undisguised 
contempt and denunciatory abuse, he pronounced his brother chief to be unfit®2 
to be his son-in-law, and dismissed the messengers with insult. When Chokkanatha 
heard of the indignity he resolved on immediate war, and ordered the Dalavai 
Véikata Krishna Naik,82 and the treasurer Chinna Thambi Mudali, to set the 
Madura army in motion. Véhkata Krishna was an able general. His skill had 
gained, from his master and his contemporaries, the flattering titles of Sugriva’s crown and 
Savyasachin. He promptly obeyed his master’s mandate, and was in a few days in the 
confines of the Tanjore kingdom, where the first engagement between the two powers 
took place. The contest was sanguinary, and “blood ran like water in the channels for 
irrigation.” The Trichinopolitans gained the victory, and were able to push their way 
into Tanjore. When within a few miles of the capital, they came into collision, for a 
second time, with an army despached by Vijaya Raghava. Many interesting and singular 
facts are Narrated in connection with this battle, which give us an excellent idea of the 
warfare of those days. The Tclugu chronicle, Record of the Affairs of the Carnatic Gover- 





8 Vijaya Raghava would have, according to one version, consented for the marriage; but he was 
deterred from doing so by an evil counsellor, the Dalavai Rangappa Naik, who had his own motive for 
thus acting. He wished to marry the princess to his son, Ranganatha, and to divert the crown through 
her, to his own family. With this view, we are told, he had already secured the imprisonment of the right 
heir, Mannfru Naidu by accusing him before the king of an abandoned life. In dissuading his master 
from listening to Chokkanatha’s proposal, he proceeded in a cautious and effective manner by provoking by 
enormous personal vanity of his master, He pointed out how Tirumél Naik had stabbed his betrothed 
a Tanjore princess, for her playful remark that his buildings were like the drainage works of her father, 
and how such a brutal family was hardly worthy of a marrisge alliance. He is also said to have bribed 
Govinda Dikshita, Vijaya Ragava’s minister, to tell the king that he, a Vaishpava, could not properly 
form an alliance with the Saivite line of Madura. There are many improbabilities in this version, how- 
ever: First, there is no evidence whatever to prove that TirumAl stabbed a Tanjore princess, though there- 
ig evidence of such a marriage. (See Wheeler's Hist. Vol. IV, pt. Il, p. 577) where Wheeler describes 
the wedding ceremonies). Secondly, Govinda Dikshita was evidently not Vijaya Raghava’s minister. 
Thirdly, even if Govinda had lived he would not have belittled his own deity Siva. 


81 Manucci, Storia do Magor ITI, p. 108-5. As usual Manucci is very inaccurate and unreliable, 
His version of the “Tanjore prince” (he gives neither the name of Chokkanatha nor of Vijaya Raghava ) 
is most disparaging, and differs entirely from other accounts. See Note p. 16. 


8 According to Manucci he proceeded in person. 
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nors describes in detail the means adopted by the different parties to secure the defeat of 
the other. It says that Vijaya Raghava supplemented the martial valour of his army with 
the magic skill of his guru. Alarmed at the continuous defeat of his men, he asked his 
preceptor, Séma Chandra Svémi, to perform such incantations as could completely disable 
the enemy. Chokkanatha, we are told, retaliated. His guru, Balapriya, was more 
than a match for Soma Chandra, and by his counter-incantations, did not only make the 
Tanjorean devices harmless, but prepared the way for the desertion of the Tanjore troops 
at the nick of time. Lakhs and lakhs of pumpkins, we are informed, were made the 
subjects of incantations,®? and cast into the Kaveri, so that those who drank of the waters 
impregnated with them, were sure to desert for the Trichinopoly ranks. In the midst of the 
war of magic, the two armies joined battle. The Tanjoreans, once again, suffered defeat 
and retreated into their own fort. 








Vénkata Krishna pursued the retreating forces and was soon in the vicinity of Tanjore. 
From his camp he sent word to Vijaya Raghava offering his withdrawal in case he con- 
sented tothe marriage. A haughty challenge to arms was the answer. The Dalavai 
thereupon gave orders for the assault. The Tanjoro fort was well guarded by 20,000 
musketeers and a powerful army, but the besiegers were undaunted. They mounted their 
cannon®! on raised earth-works and discharged against the fort somo tens of thousands of 
cannon shot. The defending troops were not able to sustain the infliction, and hundreds 
deserted their ranks, and joined the standards of Trichinopoly. The gates of the fort were 
then demolished, the ditches filled up with vast quantities of fascines ; and thon the place 
was taken by storm, sume ascending the breaches made by the cannon shot, and some 
going in by tho gates. 

Immediately after his entrance into the city, Venkata Krishna sent a second message 
of friendship and warning to the Tanjore monarch. The latter was, we are told, all this 
while engaged in the worship of his god. Entirely oblivious of the fatal events going on 
outside his city, he wasted his time in meditation and prayer from which no amount of 
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83 The Record of the Curn. Gours. Many similar examples of resort to magic in assistance to the 
sword can be cited from Indian History. Tippoo, for instance, in spite of his bigotry, organized a 
japan for securing victory against the English. It was performed for four periods of 12 days 
each. Scoros of Brahmans abstained from salt und condiments promoting digestion and took simple 
milk and rice during this period. Thus prepared, a detachment of the corps frequently relieved, stood 
in a rank up to their chests in water, beating it incessantly with their hands and bawling out their 
mantras or incantations, This is also done during’a time of drought in the stats of Mysore. The same 
thing was done in the campaign which resultod into the two retreats of Lord Cornwallis from Seringa~ 
patam, and the Brahmans attributed his failure to their mantras, The mantras, however failed to 
save the capital from General Harris ; and this was ascribed by the Brahmans, not to the inefficiency of 
the mantras themselves, but to some mistakes in the mysteries and to the fact that some of the 
Brahmans had tasted of salt. Muhammad Ali once spent £5,000, through one Achena Pandit, on a 
jebbam at the temple of Pakshijirta, 8. of Madras,in order to kill Lord Pigot, and it, we 
are told, succeeded; and a similar incantation, after several failures, killod Haidar Ali. The mantra 
for killing particular persons was generally uttered after suspending a cobra by the tail from the roof of 
an apartment, and proper incense being burned on a fire immediately below. This is the celetrated saro 
yagam, Wilke gives the story of Haji who claimed one Jakh of rupees from Umdatu'l-umra for killing, 
his usurping younger brother Amiru’l-umra, See Wilks Mysore, I. pp. 445-446. In Malabar especially, 
magic was largely used for political purposes. See the Mantravidoms of Malabar by V. Nagamaiye 
in Christ. Coll, Maga.; Vol X pp. 82-92 and 158-166. 


& The detailed consideration of the artillery and weapons oft war is. aan in chapter XT, 
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bad tidings could disturb him. It is not improbable that the brain of the old king was 
deranged, and that his obstinate orthodoxy was but the product of lunacy. But if he'was 
mad, there was a method in his madness. For, when Vénkata Krishna’s second message 
came to him, he.sent the firm and coherent reply that even the loas of his crown would not 
change his resolution. The consequence was, the troops of Trichinopoly soon surrounded 
the palace. ‘They stood exultant at the gates, when Vijaya Raghava finished his devotions, 
and thought of the war which his vanity had courted and his folly ignored. From the 
moment of his awakening, he acted like a desperate man who expected certain ruin. He 
ordered the walls of the mahdl to be mined and provided with gun-powder, so that in the 
case of his death, which he expected, the ladies of the harem could be blown up, avoiding 
thereby the possible insults of a conquering foe. He then set free8 his son Mannérappa 
Naidu, who had been in prison as a punishment for a reckless and irregular life, and at his 
request, permitted him to take a leading part in the ensuitg contest. Surrounded by 
five faithful servants and the wrecked remnants of his once powerful but unfaithful army, 
Vijaya Raghava then emerged from the palace, and entered into a hand to hand fi ght 
with his antagonists. The enthusiasm he displayed in the battle-field, the acts of heroism 
of which he was the author therein, are the only good features of his character and 
conduct during the last days of his career. Though aged and worn out—he was more than 
eighty at this time—he had the bearing of a young and daring soldier. The shrivelling and 
overhanging eyebrows of the oldman, we are informed, were fastened tightly by golden wires ! 
The feeble and bending waist was adorned by valuable robes, glittering with studded gems. 

Both his hands held two long and shining swords®®, Thus, he went into the thick of 
the battle, and performed feats of valour. But the attempt of the Tanjoreans was a forlorn 
hope. The Trichinopolitans were over-whelmingly superior in numbers, in strength, and 
in the confidence of complete success. Vijaya Raghava therefore called his son and his 
servant, Agra Raja, to proceed to the palace and communicate to the Zenana the 
news of his coming defeat and death. When the fatal message reached them, the 
queens and other women, who had, with drawn swords, awaited the signal 
killed themselves by mutual swordthrusts; andthe work of destruction was made 
complete by the blowing up of the apartment where they had lived the last moments 
of their ill-fated lives. Not long after, Vijaya Raghava and his son fell in battle,®” and 
amidst the spoils of victory which Chokkanatha’s Dalavai brought to Trichinopoly, the 
things which gave superior gratifications to him were the heads and robes of the ill-fated 
monarch and his gallant son. 

Other versions of the war. 

Such is the account of the Tanjore War given by the Tanjévir Raja Charitra ; but 
there are some other versions of it which, though not equally authoritative and accurate 
may be notived here. The first of these is given by the historian Wheeler. He is wrong 
both in regard to the date and the causes of the war, for he attributes it to the very day 
of Chokkan@tha’s accession and to an alleged dispute between the peoples of Tanjore and 

* The Record of the Carn. Govrs. attributes this to the intercession of Dalavai Rangepps. It says 
that the prince had been imprisoned in a fit of anger by his father. It does not say anything of 
_Hanga’s designs, The Tanjdvér Raja Charitra gives more orless the same version. See Tanj. Man. 
and Taylor's Catal. III, p. 177. | 

® The Record of the Carn, Govre, ' 


67 When about to be’ killed he preferred to die by the sword and not cannon. See Tanjdeir Raja 
Char, Rai’s Catal. IIT, 177. 
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Trichinopoly in regard toa water-course. He88 says, however, that immediately after this 
dispute, Chokkanatha sent an embassy to “ Vijia Ragunanda ” of Tanjore, a man highly 
advanced in age, requesting the bestowal of his grand-daughter in marriage to him. 
But the latter dismissed the embassy with scorn on the ground that Chokkanatha’s 
mother was ‘‘of mean extraction.” On hearing this, the indignant ruler of the southern 
kingdom promptly assembled his army, and marched against Tanjore, but was utterly 
defeated by the grandson of the Tanjore king. Chokkanatha became so full of despair 
that he resorted to a curious device to inflame the pride and rouse the heroism of his 
voldiers. He enlisted 100 women warriors in his army and posted themin the rear so that 
his retreating soldiers might meet them and their taunts. Unable to brook the shame, the 
men of Madura fought with all their valour, entered, Tanjore, and burnt the palace, with 
the king, his wives, his daughters and grand-daughters, 

Niccolao Manucci is equally inaccurate and vague. He gives neither the name of 
Chokkanatha nor of Vijaya Raghava. ‘‘The Prince of Tanjore,” he says, “had a daughter 
of rare beauty. Inflamed by reports about her the Prince of Madura asked her in mar- 
riage, saying they two united, would be able to resist the armies of the whole world. 
The Prince of Tanjore was much offended at this embassy, and replied that his daughter 
could not be given to him, seeing his great inferiority in blood and rank. He should 
remember how humble his forefathers were (referring to the Emperor Ram Raja 
having raised his ancestors from a lowly condition). He must not entertain such 
lofty ideas. Thrown intoa great rage by this answer, the king of Madura gathered all his 
forces and “started in person to devastate the lands of Tanjore. The latter also made 
ready his whole army, and sent his general in advance to impede the progress of the 
Madura ruler. But such was the sagacity and astuteness of that prince that he brought 
the Tanjore general over to his side with all his troops. When the Tanjore Prince heard of 
his general’s treason, he was greatly concerned, took the field himself with a strong army, 
and awaited the arrival of the Madura prince. In a few days the two forces were in sight 
of each other. But the Tanjore leaders, already tampered with by the Madura Prince or the 
traitorous general, gradually deserted their prince and sovereign :§9 by daybreak he found 
himself entirely abandoned, and was forced to retire into the city.” He then tried «to 
collect the people to defend the place, but through the great confusion that existed, could 
not succeed ; and in desperation he loaded his cannon with all his great store of precious 
stones, and scattered them over the country. When this had been done, he went to his 
magnificent palace, where, shutting up 700 wives that he had, together with his daughter 
and all his wealth, he blew them up by a powder-mine, reserving only his most cherished 
wife, who was anxious to die in his company.” Manucci eays that he liberated at this 
time 15,300 mistresses, picked from the most lovely women in his kingdom,—a number he 

& See his Ind. Hist., IV., pt. % p. 581-2. 
® Later on, Manucci attributes the treason to the behaviour of the king who had selzed the wives and 
daughters of the noblemen to be his mistresses (Manuo. III, p, 105) But this representation of Vijaya 


Raghave is entirely against the traditional account of him as a saint. Manucci is positively wrong when 
he says that it was this “Prince of Tanjore ’’*who gave permission to Robert de Nobilis to build churches 


and preach Christianity. 
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chose in imitation of Krishna, the Lord of the Gopis! Meanwhile, ‘“‘the enemy, came and 
attacked the city. In order not to be made prisoner and be disgraced, the king decided to 
die bravely. He came out with 3 sons and 18 horsemen, his relations, bearing on his 
horse’s hindquarters his beloved queen, She, at the approach of the enemy’s mighty force, 
felt afraid, and spoke tender words to her husband, saying that as evil chance was so great: 
a tyrant as to rob her of further delight in his society, she prayed to him toend her life 
with his own hand, so that she might not fall into the enemy’s power.’’ The king could 
not, in spite of her repeated supplications, steel himself to such cruelty, ‘Still, the argu- 
ments of the afflicted and determined princess were so strong that, finding the enemy 
already close upon them, he was forced at length to yield to her entreaties. Seizing his 
sword, he cut off her head, and, his blade all bare and crimson, galloped into the enemy’s 
ranks, followed by his companions, and in a brief space ended his life.”’ 


It is unnecessary to enter into a criticism of these fables. It is enough if it is under- 
stood that all agree that the Naik Dynasty of Tanjore ended on this occasion, and that with 
it, a highly romantic but tragical chapter of South Indian History. The annals of the 
world hardly furnish a finer example of a provocation so trivial and a result so disastrous 
and far reaching. Chokkanatha himself must have been surprised at the turn the events had 
taken. When he ordered the invasion of Tanjore, he would hardly have hoped for a result 
so victorious to his arms, so disastrous to his rival, and so momentous in the history of 
South India. Wars without number had disturbed the peace and maintained the mutual 
hostility of the sister kingdoms ; but never had any of them been attended with a conse- 
quence as startling as this. The lessons of past history, in short, proved unreliable , 
and the satisfaction of Chokkanatha at the success of his arms and the acquisition of a 
dependency must have been mingled with a regret for the fate of a worthy, though mis- 
guided, monarch and the sudden termination of a dynasty in the midst of a Prosperous and 
hopeful carecr. The effect of the catastrophe is felt even to-day. Any stranger who 
visits the palace at Tanjore can see a ruined and shattercd tower at northern-western 
corner, and will feel a shudder at the sight, when ho knows that that is the remnant of 
the ancient Naik Zenana. If it had a mouth of its own, it could tell a tale which, though 
it concerns an eocentric king, is yet a tale which does not belong to one particular man or 
country, but for all the world that can feel and pity. The ignorant and superstitious 
servant who guides the visitor through the rambling building of the palace, points tothe 
lonely and gloomy tower, and speaks with a suppressed voice and solemn face, of the grue- 
some tragedy enacted therein 200 years back. The place is haunted, says he, and none 
dare approach it lest a contagion of the gloom that surrounds it should seize them, 


Alagiri’s defection. 


The Kingdom of Tanjore was now adependency, an outlying province, of Madura, 
and Chokkanatha lost no time in arranging for settled and satisfactory government of it ; 
but unfortunately the arrangement he made was not such as to strengthen his hold on the 
conquered kingdom. He dug the grave of his own authority by appointing as viceroy a 
foster-brother of his, Alagiri Naidu by name, a man of ungrateful nature and unscru pulous. 
conduct, who like a true upstart, assumed airs and proved a tyrant. A few 
months after his exaltation to his high office, Alagiri addressed a letter to his 
suzerain in terms of equality and in the spirit of an independent chief. He at the same 
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time ceased the remission of the surplus revenues :°9 and when Chokkanatha remonstrated 
and warned, he pleaded with a hypocritical ignorance of the change of circumstances, that 
he only adopted the precedent of the old Tanjore monarchs. The indignation of Chokka- 
natha at once ordered the punishment of the traitor; but the Dalavii and the other 
ministers met in council, and after some deliberation regarding the course to be pursued, came 
to the conclusion that, as Alagiri’s position was far stronger than that of Vijaya Rahgava, 
it would be more advisable to be cautious and conciliatory. They therefore counselled 
their master to suppress his indignation and postpone the punitive expedition, till “ the 
devices of Sama, Dana and Bhéda were tried,” and found futile. 

If Alagiri Naik escaped the chastisement of his master, he did not escape from the 
fruits of his own behaviour, He seems to have been a tactless and imprudent ruler, 
entirely unable to conciliate the conquered. His avarice seized the cstates of great men, 
and his arbitrary temper dismissed several men of eminence from their offices, A man 
who suffered much in this regime was the celebrated Veikanna, the Rayasam, of the last 
Naik king. Endowed by nature with an extraordinary amount of ability, tact and per. 
severance, Veiikanna entertained the bold design of subverting the now dynasty and 


restoring that of his master. 
( To be continued. ) 


MISCELLANEA. 


B&na’s own ancestor WAT is described as being 
worshipped by the Guptas. It iethus clear that 


the commentator ATYAK alone is right when he 


says ‘Weare acratt 7 | or WE as HAT 


BANABHATTA'S GURU. — 


In the Kddambari verse 4 of the introduction 


mune “TATA MaCTGATT TTT 


aTaag | ” Hitherto wat: was taken by most 
acholars as the 6th case dual of 4: meaning 
Vishny and Siva, This explanation ie obviously 
erroneous, for Bana, has already saluted both Vishru 
and Siva in vs. 2-3. Besidcs, it is most unlikely 
that 48 means a dual-god with only two feet 
between them. According to afeal the word has 
a meaning Siva; but the fact of being “ worship- 
ped by the Maukharis and their feudatories” is 
conclusive against the word signifying any non- 
human being, whose greatness becomes only cir. 
cumscribed by such an epithet. Moreover the line 


aiteqeatet®: gatery has an exact parallel in 
the line WRangarfererwety M: of verse 10, where 


reads was thon the guru of Banabhatta and was 
presumably the spiritual guide of the great Mau- 
kharis. It is also probable that 1y was Bana’s 
teacher on poetry, for he is perhaps to be identified 
with a poet of the same namo, who has been quoted 
in several anthologies! and whose antiquity is ensur- 
ed by tho fact that the verse Stree aera: found 
under hig name in two of the anthologies, is quoted 
in the Diwanydloke (p. 38). SATAY in his com. 


+ afrergreni arcane ager 


showing that the verse was quoted even 


ment on the verse says 


nw 


TETHZ 
earlier in an unknown work of Wet{zZ, who lived 


Circa 800 A. D, 
D. C. BHATTACHARYA, 


9 Reo, of the Oarn. Govre. and Tanj, Raj. Charit. 
1 Vide Peterson’s Introduction to Subhdehitavallt under Bhaéchu. Altogether 4 verses are there 


6 
collected , to which we should add another from Saktimuktavalé beginning with RohraTyNyTTES- 


CAATAATAT :—Bhandarkar’s Sieth Report, App. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
2, Interpreter as Shipping Clerk. 

26 August 1662, Consultation in Surat, A Pro- 
position was made:by the President [Matthew 
Andrews) in the Behalfe of Ranchore Motta 
[Ranch Mehta}, a person Employed on the 
Marine for freighting of shipps, and receiving in 
the Money, being very useful also in the lading and 
unlading of Goods, and Writing our Pergian 


Letters, whose great care and diligence, with his 
Constant Attendance on the Companys Affaires for 
these 3 yeares past being well knowne to this 
Council, The President mooved, that hee might. 
have a salary of 800. Mamoodoes [mahmidte= 
Ra. 150] Yearly allowed him, to commence from 
the let of September 1659, which waa joyntly 
Concluded, (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 2) 


R. C. T. 


BOOK NOTIOE, 


HistorY oF AvRANGzIs, Vol. III. By Professor 
Japu Nata Sarngar, M.A. Published by M. C. 
Sarkar and Sons, 75-l-1, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta, 1916. 


Tue third volume of Professor Sarkar’s History 
of Aurangzib deals with the firat half (1658-81) of 
that monarch’s reign, Among the new sources of 
information utilised for this volume (beside those 
quoted at the end of volume II) the most impor- 
tant are:—Mir’dt-t-Alimad{ (History of Gujrat), 
Muhammad A‘zam’s Tartkh-t- Kashmir, Salimu’llah’s 
Tawdrtkh-t-Bangala, Muhammad S&lih’s Bahdr-t- 
Sakhun, Izad Bakhsh Rasi’s Riyadu-l.Wtddd, Nigdr 
Ndmah-+-Munshi, Chandar Bhan’s Chhér Ohaman.-i- 
Brahman, Chatar Man’s Chhar Gulshan, Dawdbit-i- 
‘dlamgir(, and Dastéru-l-“Amal, 


The author has succeeded in gathering an epoch. 
making collection of material for his subject, and he 
has taken great paina to collate the evidence of 
writers of different creeds and nationalities; but the 
result in some cases is disappointing and, speaking 
critically, there is a lack of balanced judgment 
and correct historical perspective in the work, So 
far as the narration of undisputed facta is concerned 
Professor Sarkar may be followed implicitly : but 
in his discussions of gubtle questions-of state policy 
and religious dogma it in clear that he does not 
Weigh the various asides of the problem, and so the 
picture of events, as we get it In the book, is dis- 
torted. For instante, when speaking of Aurang. 
zeb’s bigotry, Professor Sarkay freely condemns the 
policy of the previous rulers aleo. <“"He aayRn t 


‘ With every generous instinct of the soul crushed 
out of them, with intellectual culture merely adding 
@ keen edge to their senge of humiliation, the 
Hindus could not be expected to produce the ut- 
most of which they were capable ; their lot was to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water to thelr 
masters, to bring grist to the fiscal mill, to develop 
& low cunning and flattery as the only means of 
saving what they could of tho fruits of thoir own 
labour , . .. + The barrenness 
of the Hindu intellect and the meanness of spirit of 
the Hindu upper classes are the greatest condem.- 
nations of Muhammadan rule in India”, Surely 
this is harsh judgment, especially when one re- 
members the liberal policy of Akbar, and of Jahan. 
gir and Shahjahan. 

Again, when Professor Sarkar undertakes to pro- 
nounce against the tenets of Islam, a task for which 
he is by no means competent, he places himself at 
the point of ridicule. “It is not necessary” he says, 
** that he (Muslim) should tame his own Passions 
or mortify his flesh; it is not necegsary for him to 
grow @ rich growth of spirituality. He has to slay 
® certain class of his fellow beings or plunder their 
jands and wealth end this aot in itself would raise 
hig soul to heaven”?,, Ib is very evident here that 
Profemor Sarkar has just arrived at ‘fresh flalds 
and pastures new’, 4a author who knows his limj 
tations no better ‘than that Cannot expect to 
receive sericus attention from his; readers, 

“There are several. mistakes in spelling Arabic and 
fae, eee £. g vieja ina bopnspelt Jastya, eto, 

 & Yaupany, 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF MAHABALIPUR, 
BY PROFESSOR 8. KRISHNASWAMI ALYANGAR AVL, M As MADRAS UNLVERSITY. 
(Continued from p. 57.) 


| IV gives a view of the stele representing the boar incarnation (vardhavatdra) 

of Vishnu. This ix ina cave a little to the south of the Ganééa Ratha. The 
relief exhibits the man-boar according to the Vaikanasa Agama. Of the three kinds ot 
boar-form, this is what is called the Adivariha type. This must be exhibited with four 
hands, two of them carrying the conch anl the disc: the colour grass-green, left foot 
planted upon the hooded head of the king of serpents (sésha). 

The figure of Bhavaraha should have, according to the Vathanaségamu, the face 
of a boar in association with the body of a man. It has four arms. two of which hold 
the sankha and chakra as usual. Tae right leg should be slightly bent and be made to 
rest upon the jewelled hool of the mythical serpent Adisésha. who must be sculptured 
as in company with his wife. Of the remaining two hands, the left hand should be 
shovn as supporting the legs of Bhtmidévi. seated on the god's bent right leg. with 
her own legs hanging down, while the right hand has to be thrown round the waist 0° 
the same godless. The boar face of the god should be slightly tilted up so as to make 
the muzzle approach the bosom of the goddess as though he 1s engaged in smelling her.’ 
The colour of the image of Varaha-Vishua is represented by the darkness of the twilight 
The associated tigure of Bhaimidévi should have her hands in the aijal attitude. She 
should be decked with flowers and dressed in clothes and should be wlorned with all 
suitable ornam:nts. Her complexion has to be black. Her face should be slightly lifted 
up and turned towards her lord, and should be expressive of shyness and joy. The top 
of her head should reach the chest of tie figure of Varaha, and her image should be 
made in accordance with the ptichalalu measure, Such is the description given in the 
Vaikhdnasayama, (Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao'’s Hindu Iconography, p. 132-3). 

The Trvikrama panel in the same cave.—Tne image of Trvikrama may be sculptured, 
it is said, in three different wavs, namely. with the left foot raised up to the level of the 
(1) right knee, or (2) to the navel, or (3) the forenead, These three varicties are obvious- 
ly intended to represent Trvikrama as striding over the earth, tye mid-world and the 
heaven-world respectively; and are all exemplified in sculpturcs also. The image of 
Trvikrama, with the left foot lifted up only to the level of the right knee is, however, 
rarely met with among available pieces of sculpture. The rule is that Trvikrama images 
should be worked out in accordance with the ultemadasu-lala measure, and their total 
height should be 124 angulas. Trvikrama should have either four or eight hands. If 
there be only four arms, one of the right hands should be made to hold the sankha and 
one of the left hands the chakra; or it may even be that the left hand carries the chakra and 
the right hand the sankhu. The other right hand sould be held up with the palm 
upwards and the other left hand stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg: or this right 
hand may be in the abhaya or the varada pose. On the other hand, if Trvikrama ts sculp- 
tured with eight arms, five of the hands should carry the sankha, chakra, gada, sarnga 
(bow) and hala (plough), the other three being kept as in the previous instance. The 


17 This attitude of amorous dalliance is sometimes describe.l, of course absurdly enough, us playing 
the baby at the breast. 
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right Jeg of Trvikrama is to be firmly planted upon the earth; aud the left should be 
used in taking the stride of world-mearure. The colour of the image is to be dark as that 
of the rain-cloud; it should be clothed in red garments and decorated with all ornaments. 
Behind it there’ should be sculptured the tree called kulpaka, and Indra should be shown 
holding over Trvikrama’s head an umbrella. On either side Varuna and Vayu should be 
made to wave chdmaraa: and over them on the right and the left there should be the 
figures of Sarya ad Chandra respectively. Near these again there should be seen 
Sanyasa, ‘araka, Sanatkumira., Erakma shou’d be mide to take ko'd of the uplifted foot 
of the Trvikrama with one of his hands and wash it with water flowing from a kamandalu 
held in the other hand; and the water flowing down from the washed foot of Trvikrama 
should be shown as being of a snow-white colour. Siva should be sculptured with his 
lands in the anjali pose and as sitting somewhere in space above the height of the 
navel of Trvikrama. Near the leg upon which Trvikrama stands, there should be the 
figure of Namuchi, a rakshasa, in the attitude of bowing in reverence to the great god 
Trvikrama. On the left Garuda should be shewn as taking hold of Sukra, the guru of 
the rakshasas, with a view to belabour him for obstructing Bali in giving the gift asked 
for by the Brahmanical boy Vamana; on the right Vamana himself should be made to stand 
with an umbrella in his hand and ready to receive the promised grant of three feet of space. 
Near him and opposite to him Bali should be shown as standing golden in hue and adorned 
with ornainents and carrying in his hands a golden vessel to indicate that he is ready to 
pour the water ceremonially in proof of his gift. Behind the emperor Bali there should he 
‘his queen. Above the head of Trvikrama the figure of Jémbavan should be shown as 
sounding the drum, called bhert in Sanskrit, so as to exhibit the joy of the celestial 
beings at their coming delivery from the rule of the asura emperor Bali, So says, the 
Vaikhdnasdgama. (Op.cit., pp. 164-7) 

Plate V represents a huge panel, about eight feet by six feet in size, carved on 
the north wall of the rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Ganésa 
Ratha at Mahabalipuram. In this group of images the central figure is that of Trvikrama. 
It has eight hands; three of the right hands carry the chakra, the gada, and the khadga, 
and the remaining right hand is held up with the palm turned upside, as required by 
the Vaikhanasagama. Three of the left hands carry the sankha, the hétaka, and dhanus, 
and the fourth left hand is stretched out parallel to the uplifted leg. This leg itself 
is raised up to the level of the forehead. Near the foot of the leg stretched out to 
measure the heaven-world, Brahma is shown as seated on a padmdsana and as offering 
with one of his right hands pwa to that foot. His image is given four hands and is 
made to wear the jata-makuta and sarta-kundalas. In the corresponding position to the 
right cf Trvikrama we see Siva also seated on a padmdsana. His image also has four 
arms, one of which is held in the pose of praise. It is also adorned with the jala-makuta 
and kundalas. Immediately below Siva is Sarya, the sun-god, with a halo. The way 
in which the legs of this god and also of Chandra, the moon-god, are worked out, suggests 
that they are both residing up in the heavenly world without any terrestrial support. 
This sum-god has only a pair of hands, both of which he holds stretched out in the act of 
praising Trvikrama, Chandra is sculptured below the shield of Trvikrama, with a halo 
round the head, and is also skown to be in tke attitude of praising Trvikrama. In the 
space between the head of Trvikrama and Brahma there may be noticed a peculiar 
figure turned towards Brahma. It has the face of a boar and is made to caity what is 
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evidently a drum. This figure is obviously that of old Jambavan, sounding the drum in 
joy duc to the victory of tho Dévas over the Danavas. At the foot of Trvikrama sits 
Namuchi to the right; and the other threc figures, that are to be seen, are perhaps repre- 
sentations of Bali and some other prominent asurus. There is one other figure shown 
as if cutting somersaults in the air, and carrying sometl ing like a staff in the right hand. 
It is not possible to say whom this figure is intended to represent. The Brahmanda. 
purana states that when Vamana grew to be gigantic in size, and became Trvikrama, 
some of the Danavas were hurled up into the air as if by a hurricane. This figuro is 
perhaps ono of tho Danavas so tossed up. This piece of sculpture belongs to the seventh 
century, that is, tothe palmy daysof Pallava supremacy in Conjeevaram. (Op. cit., pp. 170-2). 

These two, as also several others of the figures of gods and goddesses in the locality, 
conform to the norms of Iconography as laid down in the Vaikanasa dgama and shew 
marked differences of features from representations of the same icons in other localities 
and of other ages. This has to be noted carefully, as no conclusion in point of chrono- 
logy can be drawn from these without regard to the school of architecture or sculpture, 

Govardhana Krishna:— Plate V1 represonts Krishna as carrying tle hill Govardhana 
to protect the cowherd settlement of Gdkulam where he was heing brought up. When 
the annual feast intenced for Indra, tle Védic god of rain, came round for celebration, 
Krishna accepted the offerings intended for Tndra, and he in anger, rained stone and other 
destructive material upon the sacrilegeous village. Thereupon Krishna performed this feat 
to save the villagers from the harm and exhibit to the wondering world that what was 
offered to Krishna is as good as offered to all the gods. Architecturally this piece of 
workmanship is rather crude in com] arison with tlat of Arjuna’s penance; but it seems 
none the lcss to belong to the same school of art. If it beso, this may be the first work 
of an artist or the first. work of the school the work of which, in an advanced stage of its 
gkill, is exhibited in the other bas-relief. Behind the Krishua in this relief, one will 
notice in the original a young shepherd boy playing upon the flutc. This is sufficiently 
far away to indicate that itrepresents another of the many aspects of Krishna’s life. and 
refutes the theory that Venugépaila (young Krishna playing on the flute) 1s not found 
represented before the 13th century A. DP. One stanza of Tirumangai Alvir of the 20 
devoted to this place secms specifically to refer to this relicf.'* 

Mahish4suramardhani:—The goddess Durga should have ten hands according to the 
Silparaina, which describes her further as having three eyes ; she should wear on her head 
a jata-makuta and in it there should be the chandra-hald or tho digit of the moon. The 
colour of her body should be like that of the atast flower, and the eyes should resemble 
the nildétpala or the blue lily ; she should have high breasts and a thin waist and there 
should be three bends in her body (of the irbhanga variety). In her right hands she should 
earry the trisula, khadga, saktyayudha, chakra, and a stringed bow; and in the left hands 
the pdia, ankusa, kétuka, parasu, and a bell, At her fect should lie a buffalo with 
‘ts head cut off and with blood gushing from its neck. From within this neck should be 
visible the half-emerged real asura bound down hy the ndga-pasa of the Dévi. The asura 
should be made to carry a sword and a shield, although the Dévi has already plunged 
her tritila into his neck and he is bleeding profusely. He should have a terrific look with 
knitted eye-brows. The right leg of the'Dévi should be placed on the hack of her lion and 
her left leg should touch the buffalo -body of Mahishaésura,. 


18 Periya Tirumali, II. V. 4. 
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The Vishaudharméttara, as quoted in the Vachaspatya, describes Mahishisuramardhani 
under the name of Chandika thus :—This Dévi has the complexion of gold and is a very 
handsome youthful woman in an angry mood, sitting on the back of a lion. Sho has 
twenty hands ; the right ones carry, respectively, the déla, khalga, sankha, chakra, bdna, 
sakn, vajra, abhaya, damaru, aud an umbrella; while the left ones are seen to hold the 
naya-pasa, khetala, parasu, ankusa, dhanus, ghanta, dhvajagada, a mirror and the mudgara. 
The buffalo-part of the asura is lving decapitated with the real asura proceeding out from 
the neck. His eves, hair and brows are red and he vomits blood from his mouth. The 
lion of the Dévi mauls him, and the Dévi herself thrusts the trsila into his neck. The 
asura, who is hound down by the naga-pésa, carries a sword and a shield.19 The peculiar 
feature of the Mahishaésuramardhani here depicted is that the panel exhibits her as press- 
ing hack her enemy Andhakasura in war. At this stage she has a benign aspect and shows 
nothing of the ferocity in combination with beauty which is usually associated with this 
aspect of the Goddess Durgi. (See Plate VIT.) 

The Shore Temple:—General view. Plate LX. This temple in general view shows a double 
vimana, both parts shaped exactly alike, but of proportions that seem intended to serve 
the purpose of shutting off the smaller from view on one side. The shoroward tower is the 
smaller and sceins the older. It hasa hole inthe middle of the pedestal stone to hold a stone 
image or Jinga, An image has since been recovered which is of the Sarvatébhadra °° type. 
There is within the shrine a representation of Siva as Somaskanda # in the central panel. 

Beginning at the south end of this little shrine and at. the back of it looking towards 
the sea is what now looks a comparatively dark chamber. holding a large-sized image of 
Vishnu au couchant. (See plate VIII.) 

Then comes the seaward shrine just covering this in front, and of proportions to shut 
off altogether from view on the seaside both the Vishnu and Siva temples above described. 
This contains a huge lingam, with sixtecn fluted faces. These three in Chola times were 
known as Jalusayana or Kshatriyasimha Pallavésvaram, Pallikondin and Rajasimha 
Pallavésvaram, respectively, notwithstanding the statements of the epigraphists to the 
contrary. 

The significance of this will follow : 

The Atiranachandesvara Cave in Saluvanguppam: plate X. This Aciranachanda was 
taken to be Nadivarman, the last great’ Pallava. It looks, on paleographical grounds, 
to be a surname of Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha. 

Vishnu in the lying posture as the Sthala-sayanamiarti: plate VIIT. ‘This is a recumbent 
image of Vishnu with only two hands; about a fourth of the body should be somewhat 
raised, and the remaining three-fourths should be lying flat upon the serpent bed. The right 
hand should be placed near the pillow, so as to touch the kirita; the other hand, bent at the 
elbow, should be held in the kataka pose. Or, this left hand may be made to be puarallel 
to the body, so as sometimes to touch the thigh. The right leg has to be stretched out, 
while the left should be slightly bent. The image itself should be adorned with various orna- 
ments. The cyes must be somewhat opened. The colour of the image should be a mixture 
of black and yellow. By the side of this recumbent figure there should be Bhrgu and 
Markand¢éya, and near the feet, the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, while on the lotus 


TA. G, Iconography, p. 357, et seq. 
A column with four faces, each face with a head of Siva, the top is sarmounted by a head also, 
2 Siva in the company of his consort Uma and their son Skandha (Subrahmanya), 
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issuing from the navel there should be Brahma. On the back wall of the shrine and above 
the level of the imyse of Vishnu should be sculptured the images of the Ayudha-purushas, 
of Garuda, of Vishvakscna, and of the Sapta-rishis, all standing with their hands in the 
anjalt pose. On the south wall should be shown Brahma, and on the north wall Siva,—both 
in the sitting posture. Such a group coastitutos the wtami class of Yogasavanamirti.  [f 
the figures of the Saptarishis and Vishvakstna are absent, the group belongs to the 
madhyama class; ifthe Pajakamunis and Madhu and WNaitabha are also absent. it is 
conceived to belong to the adhama class. -2 

In regard to this Yog wayanamarti in the Saocve ‘Poem ple, some of these features adjunct 
to such a representation are wanting. The omission is explaine away by the tradition 
that the God was thore himself alone and hal to extubit himself to Rishi Pundarika in the 
Yoégaiayana. Therefore the usual adjuncts are wanting, OF course the tradition is kept 
up in the modern temple, where the name of the goddess is Bhilévi (the Marth), his 
tradition and the nam: of the godless in licate some connection between the locality 
andthe Varahavatira of Vishnu, No dotinite statement of such a conneetion has so far 
come to my notice. 

The Shove Temple is a feature of the antiquities of Mubabaltpuramn which bas been a 
puzzle in Archeology. Boing structural. it has been taken for granted that it) must have 
been alate structure at least later than the rock-cuf ones. Bat material is now available 
to set these doubts at rest, alth ug. move d “iaite ligat would cortamly be weleome.* Bofore 
prozeeding to an expliunation, the folloxing facts repuire to be notiee lL The original 
structures seem to have been the sinaller shrine and the Vishan chamber behind it with 
very probably an apsidal vemanam surmountine the Vishaw shrine. As we have it at present, 
this last is covered infront by the larg sr shrine facing the sea, (See Plats XT) 

The Chola inscriptions found in Mahfialiparam puolishe.tin the Sowh Indian Duserip- 
lions, Vol. L, pp. 63.59, g> to prove the existence of three shrines (1) Jalasayana or 
Kshatriyasimha Pallayé’ varam; (2) Palligon Tarulivad?va and (3) Rajasunha Pallavéiwaram., 
poe to these inscriptions Mimallapuram belonged: to Amur Nadu of SUD eOUveUN, 
No, 4) of ths South Jute mm Lrsertp ions us 8 tie nan: Pudulkdeu Jaiyan kw thiran,?’ Fifty as 
an alternative name for Amur Nf@ldn. Amur, a Village mear, gives the name both to the 
larger and the smoulles divisions. Reverting to the n une given, in these epigraphs, to the 
shrines we have no doubt about the Palligon Jarulivadéva. This can refer only to) the god 
on his couch (Vishin). The names are not quite as clear in respe -t of the two others. 
Jalasavana-Pallavésvara can have no chrest significance, aus there is nothing to connest 
Jalasayanam (sleeping on the primeval waters) with Siva. This mane gan only mean tho 
Pallaveivara of the plr-e Jalasayanam, wich must hive bean an untesior name necessarily. 
This would apply more appcopriately to the sm uler tunple lo king shoreward than 
to the seaward-looking bigger shrine. Even so there is an error in the nome, which 
was according to the almost contemporary authority of Tirum ungai Alvar, Talasayanam 
Jalaiayanam. Tae mere proximity to the sea cannot give a 


(Sthalagayanim) aud nt | : | 
Siva shrine close to the sev has nothing of sayanamn (couch) in 


shrine this name, aud the se 
it, containing as it does only a sixteen-sided prismatic lengam. 
’ t : ‘ p ns ; : 
The Sea-ward Temple scems built with the design to shut of the Vishnu Temple, 
which Tirumangai Alvar <lescribes as a Vishnu temple ‘where Vishuu is in the company of 
>] x} 
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23 Tni » title waich maaiag ‘the uaparaleiled her» ol tie new unorol & 
sien Nea tiaania Pallavam sila. Tacijrat word seon3 to : yt des a Eas ve kati are re 
: ‘sition aad not one com'ng in hereditary doicoit. Lae NWR plates is 
No call fhe villaze under giff byxthe new nam> Eke ihiramanzalan waich was probably 
in honour of the sovereiza rezasat. If this sintar .resasion is correct, 1 1s clear that Nandivarman 


restored the te-nple to tie siulus qua antz, (S.‘Ind, Ins, IL. iii. p. 359.) 
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Siva, whose proper place is the crematorium.”“4 The Talagayanam must have got modified 
into Jalasavanam hy an error and assumed the alternative Kshatriyasimha Pallavésvaram, 
if Kshatrivasimba made benefactions to the temple by extending and improving it.*5 
Rajasimha Pallavésvaram must be the sea-ward-looking temple, which is obviously of later 
construction from its own position. The prismatic linga is quite characteristic of Rajasimha’s 
buildings, as a comparative study of Pallava monuments seems to indicate.” Rajasimha 
is further descril cd'a very pious prince, the ilustricus At\antakima, the chief of the 
Pallavas. who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power (or spear), whose great 
statesmanship was well known, and who bad got rid of all impurity (by walking) in the 


path of the Saiva doctrine.’ 2? 


In his zeal for extension for the Siva shrme he might have consciously thrown the 
Vishnu shrine into the shade and might even have destroyed parts of it, as that must have 
faced the sea from the disposition of the image now, both in the shore-temple and in the 
more modern temple in the town, The tradition is living vet that this latter was built to 
house the god, left homeless by the pious vandalism possibly of the Pallava sovereign, it 
may even be, by his own successor Nandivarman who was a Vaishnava and in whose time 
Tirumangai Alvar probably lived. 


Mamallapuram is not mentioned as a Saiva holy place by either Sambandar or Appar, 
who have made hymns upon Tirukkalukkunram; nor even by Sundaramatrti, as far as I 
am at present able to make out. It is not mentioned among the recognised Saiva centres 
of worship even now. Tirumangai Alvar celebrates it separately in two pieces of ten 
stanzas each, and makes other references besides. Another of these Alvars. believed to be 
mich anterior to him in time and born in the town itself, refers to the temple. We have 
already referred to the primitive character of the bas-relief in the Krishnamantapam., 

lt seems. therefore, that before Narasimhavarman I took it upon himself to 
beautify the place with the various rock-cut temples and other works of art, it must 
have been a place of Vaishnava worship in some manner connected with one of the oldest 
Vaishvava temples in Kanchi, In one of his verses, Tirumangai Alvar refers to the 
god at Mallai, as ‘he who was abed in Kachehi.’** This may be explained away in a 
gencral sense, but the reference scems to be specific, and there is some similarity in regard 
to the traditions of both. The shrine In Kanchi referred to is that of Yadéktakari 
or Vebka, the only temple referred to in the Perumbdnériuppadai. This poem by 
Rudran Kannan has for its object the celebration of the liberality of Tondaman 
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acmiG wor és eroacor aemnQser res wiOleeCr, 
(Pertya Tirumolt. IL. vii, 9.) 

75 Para 9, Epigraphtst’s Report for 1913. 

2 Of, Rajyasimha-Pallavéavara, the Kailaésandtha temple at Kanchi, 

7 Wsham vamst prasital Ranarasikea purérmmard hana d (a)gradandat (tu) 
Subrahmanya), kumaré Guha iva Praméadisvarddatta janma 
Saktikgunndm varggo viditabahunaya’s Saiva siddhéntp margé 
Sriman Atyantakfmalh kehatasakalamalé ahrdtara allen 

(S.J. I., Vol. I,, No. 24; verse 5), 
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I Jandirayan of Kanchi, and refers to a time certainly anterior to that of Simhavishnu, 
the founder of the great Pallava dynasty, and may go back to the 2nd century A. D. 
It must be remembered that this Simhavishuu himself was a Vaishnava, according to the 
Udayéndiram plates of Nandivarman I., Pallavamalla,2° while Rajasimha is described 
in the same document as a devout worshipper of Siva (Paramamiahésvara). A Vishou 
temple in the locality seems quite possible, cither of sufficient nearness or remoteness in 
point of time. 

Was the place of suficient importance to deserve this honour before the age of the 
great Pallavas, specifically before the date of Narasimhavarman I, Mahamalla, whose 
name stuck on to the place even long after the fall of the dynasty. Jt is in point to 
notice here that it is not only the works of the Alvars that call the plaee Mallai, uniformly 
the same designation is given to it in the work Nandikkalambakam, a Tamil work celebrat- 
ing the exploits of Nandivarman, Victor at Tellaru. The age of this monarch 1s 
not yet definitely fixed, but he came later, perhaps much later, than Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla. How far back the name Mallai goes we have not the means of decid- 
ing, but a coin of Theodosius has been discovered of date A. 1D. 371-395, whieh would 
indicate, although the evidence must be regarded as yet slender. that. the place was a port 
of some importance commercially 39 A recent article’ in the Christian College Magazine 
attempts to arrange the genealogy of the Pallavas of Kanchi and takes it to eight genera- 
tions before Simhavishnu, the father of Mahéndra, the monarch who excavated 
most of the caves of Southern India. Lf we ean. take the time occupied by these at about 
two centuries, this will take us to about .\. D, 400 from the known dates of Narasimha 
I. There are three other names to be accommodated perhaps, before we come to Vishnugopa 
of Kanchi, who suffered defeat at the hands of the “/udian Napolean Samudragupta— 
about A. D. 350. One of these very early Pallavas, Simhavarman, is said, in the Amaravati 
Pillar Inscription now in the Madras Museum, to have gone up to the Himalayas to imprint 
his ‘lanchana’ on its face. as symbolical of his universal sovereignty.’ This in In Obvious 
imitation of the crowned kings of the Tamil land. the Chera, Chola and the Pandya. We 
have to look for the particular Pandya, Chola and Chera much wuterior to his time—what- 
ever that time be. 

This would, under all legitimate canons of criticism, bring us to the earher centuries 
of the Christian era and the geographical data of the classical writers ought to give us the 
clue. 

We have already noted that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang refers both to 
the capital and the port as if they both had either the same name, or as though they 
could be regarded as the capital and its port, so intimately connected with each other as 
to be confounded by even an eminently intelligent foreigner such as the enlightened 
‘ Master of the Laws” was, Ptolemy, the geographer, writing in the middle of ty 2nd 
century A. D. refers to a port, as well as an interior city, named Malange.33 The Periplus, 
written about 80 A. D., refers to three ports and marts north of the Kavery; Camara, 


2 Simhavishnu—the grandfather of Narsimbavarman J, was a devout eis va. (Udayéndiram 
Plates, S. I. J., Vol. Il, Pt. iii, p. 370) ° Bhaktydradhita Vishnuh Simhavishnouh, 

J. R, A. S. 1904, pp. 609 end 636. . 

31 Vol. for 1913-14, pp. 239-374, by Mr, K, V. Subrahmanya Tyer, Asaistant Epizraphist, 

25, Ind. Ins., Vol. 1., p. 27, ll. 33-34, 

33 Ante, Vol. XIII, pp. 333 and 368, 
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Poduka and Malanga.?4 Without going into the details of this geography here, we 
mav take Malanga the port to be the Mahabalipuram that isat present. The description 
of Mavilangai we find in the Sirupdandrruppadai would answer to this very well. as ‘well 
as in Hiuen Thsang’s time. when it was the port of embarkation for Ceylon. The interior®® 
Malange was, according to Ptolemey, the capital of Bassarmmagos, which. on the analogy 
of Sorenagos of the same writer, must be the capital of the land of a people Basser, which 
is a Greek modification of Véaar o1 Véttuvar. who constituted. if not the sole. at least an 
ntegral part of the population. This possibility requires to be worked up more fully. 

ft must be noted in this connection, however, that there is a place containing a Pallava 
cave temple near Tindivanam called. even now. Kilmavilangai (¢. ¢., Kast or Lower 
Mavilangai). Another Maling) (Kan. for Mavilangai) in Mysore is called iu the ith 
century A.D. Plainattu Mavilangai"¢ These adjuncts to the two names imply the existence 
of other places of the name in the neighbourhood or about the sume region. As far as 
1 am able to make out at present there is no authorits for tuking Mavilangai to moana 
country as Mr. Kanakasabhai has taken it °7:—the passage of the Sirupandrruappadai not 
lending itself tothat interpretation. Uf then the capital and the port bore the same name, 
there is some reason for the careful Chinese traveller calling the two places by the same 
name. though different from this one, but well-known in his days. Ju fact, it is stated that 
to Oymauad-tu Nallivakkédan, the hero of the Sérupanarruppadai, belonged the region 

comprising the cities and fortresses of Amur, Véltir. Ey ilpattinam, Mavilangai, Kidangil, &e., 

but Kanchi in the same region does not find mention ax such. His time, | take it, is 
intermediate to those of Tondaman Uandiravan of Kanelu, and the Vishnugopa of Kanchi 
defeated by the famous Samudragupta. 

This would take us to the vexed question of the origin of the Pallavas. and whether 
they were an indigenous dynasty ora dvnastyvof foreigners, The study of their monuments 
at Mahabalipurain makes it quite clear that their civilization at any rate, must have been 
Brahmanie : their architecture shews clear traces of its indigenous origin. These would 
support the contention of the Vishaw Purana,’ that the Pallavas were a race of Kshattriyas, 
who fell from their high estate by giving up the Vaidic duties enjoined upon them, 
meaning perhaps that they had become Buddhists. When they come into view in South 
Ludia, they seem bent upon making amends for their past remissness by an extraordinary 
amount of zeal for Hinduism. It would seem reasonable to infer that they had as little 
to do with the Pahlavas or Parthians. as their contemporaries the Chalukyvas had to do with 
the Seleukians of Asia. 

Having come so far, it would scem pertincnt to ask the question whether these Pallavas, 
who present themselves to us through the antiquitics of Mahabalipuram, are the same as 
those known in tho locality from the earliest times, or whether these were new-comers. 
That these powerful Pallavas of the dvuasty of Narasimhavarman were Aryans in culture 
must now seem clear. There is one particular motive in the buildings of these that strike one 
as a remarkable feature, and that is the lion-base for the pillars. This, with the maned lion 
upon their coins, seems to indicate unmistakably that these were the feudatories of the 
Andhras, who advanced southwards from across the Krishna River, both in the lower and 


SW. Schofl’s Periplus, p. 46, Sectron 60. 3s Pattuppdttu 18, yer’s Edition. 
86 Eig. C'arnitaca, Mysore Pt. 1. T. N. 34 and 396. 3 The Tamils 1800 Ycars Ago, 
3) Bk ILL. Ch. iii. Wilson's Translation. Original élokas (15-21). 
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upper part of its course. There seems, therefore, some reason to distinguish between these 
Pallavas and the Pallavas or Kurumbars of the coins which have for their characteristic 
device a standing bull. Onthis subject the following remarks of Professor Rapson seem 
apposite. “In the same region lived the Kurumbars, a people of considerable importance 
before the 7th century A.D. Between tho coins of these two peoples no accurate discrimi- 
nation has yet been made, The coins of this region fall into two classes:— (i) Those which in 
style bear some resemblance to the coins of the Andhras (e.g., E. CSI. Pl II, 55-58, called 
Kurumbar; and perhaps also id. I, 31-38 called Pallava or Kurumbar), and may therefore possi- 
bly belong to the same period (2nd and 3rd centuries A. D.). The occurrence of the ship as a 
reverse type testifies to the foreign trade for which the Pallavas were famous. (2) The other 
class is of gold and silver and undoubtedly later ; but’ here again there seems to be no 
evidence from which to determine the oxact date. These coins all bear the Pallava emblem, 
the maned lion, together with Canarese or Sanskrit inscription.?8 
That the Kurumbars were different from the Pallavas, and that tho Pallavas were 
northernors, seems to find an echo in Tamil literaturo. There are two or three poems, which 
are ascribed to different authors, who must be alloted, on very substantial evidence, to the 
first century, or a little later, of the Christian cra. Among them a certain chief by name 
Nannan had for his territory the region called, in Tamil literature, Pilinadu * round about 
the region of Cannanore now. One of the hill forts belonging to that chief was called fil 
Malai (a hill about 18 miles north of Cananore now). That hill-fort had fallen into the 
possession of the northerners, as the Tamils called them (Vadukar), and the territory was 
recovered by a certain Chola King, by name Tlanjétchenni, victor at Seruppéli or Pali over 
these northerners (Vadukar).49 The same incident is referred to in connection with the 
same king in Puram 378, That is for the west coast. In regard to the east, the Tami! 
chief Kari, ruler of Malai Nadu round about Tirukkovilur in the South Arcot District, is 
said similarly to have beaten back an Aryan force which laid siege to his hillfort of Mu)lér,‘1 
These references in classical Tamil literature make it quite clear, that at the commoncement 
of the Christian era, there was 2 general forward movement of the northerners (Aryans or 
Vadukar,) into South India which was resisted with al] their power by the Tamilians across 
the whole width of the peninsula. The boast, therefore, of the Pandian ruler, who figures 
prominently in the Silappudhikaram, that he defeated an Aryan army, and the various 
northern achievements of Senguttuvan seem founded on abasis of fact. The native Kurum- 
bars, therefore, who must have figured in this goneral opposition, must have been gradually 
overcome by the invaders and their territory occupied completely by the Pallavas, who 
figured prominently in South Indian history at least from the commencement of the | pa 
century A. D. This would satisfactorily account for the hiatus between the = SmuinD 
rulers of Kanchi, gencrally known as Tondaiman, and the later rulers of me same region, 
usually known by the Sanskrit name Pallava, though this is but a translation of the word 


Tondaiman. 
38 Indian Coins by E. J. Rapson, Plate V. 16 and p. 37. 

39 This is also called in Tamil Konkanam (Konkan). 

4 Akam 375 or 374 in the Ms. copy in the Govt. MSS. Library at Madras. 


4 Narrinai 170. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T.; Mapras. 
(Continued from p. 63.) 
His tyranny and Vetkannah’s rebellion. 


He came to learn that, at the time when the zenana of Vijaya Righava was about 
to be destroyed, the queen had handed over a child of 4 years, the only remnant of the 
family, toa faithful nurse, so that it at least’ might survive the catastrophe ; and that that 
child, Seigamala Das by name, was growing up in safe obscurity under the tender care of his 
foster-mother and of a poor merchant of Negapatam."' He therefore proceeded thither, 
and after a few years’ sojourn with the prince, took him, when he reached the age of twelve,” 
to Sikandar Shah (1659-86), the reigning Sultan of Bijapur and. the nominal suzerain of 
South India. He placed before him the pathetic story of Sengamala Das, and described, 
we may be certain, in highly coloured and pursuasive language, to what station he had 
boon born, and to what station the vicissitudes of time and the ambition of the Madura 
Naiks had reduced him. The astute Brahmin then pleaded for the Sultan’s help, promising 
in return a faithful allegiance on his part. Sikandar was, on his part, readily willing to 
undertake an expedition, which promised a firmer hold on the South Indian kingdoms. He 
could not, however, diroctly take the field, as hc had enough trouble with the Mughals: and 
therefore ordered Ekoji, the second son of his minister Shahji, then in his province of 
Bangalore, to march with 1200 cavalry and 1000 infantry to the south, and place 
Seigamala Das on the throne of his ancestors. 


The First Maratha Invasion in favour of Seigamala Das. 


Thus it was that a Maratha army was, for the first time in Indian History, on its way to 
the banks of the Kaveri. The noccssity of safety and the prudenceof statesmanship demanded 
the relinquishment by Chokkanatha of petty jealousy, and a cordial co-operation with his 
vassal. An ample facility® for such a behaviour was afforded, at this time, by a repentant 
and submissive letter from Alagiri Naik, But Chokkanitha’s small mind could not see that 
the help rendered to Alagiri was self-help ; that, whatever might be the internal affairs of 
the kingdom, it ought to present a united front to foreign enemies. Left to his own 
resources, Alagiri met Ekoji at Aiyampet, a village about ten miles from Tanjore and at 
present a railway station, and in tlie battle which ensured he sustained such a disastrous 
dcfeat that he had not the presence of mind to even defend his capital. He fled to 
Mysore, and Kkoji seated Sciigamula Dis onthe throne, The restored monarch paid 
generous donations to his benefactors. Besides paying the revenues of the Taluks of 


® It was now a Dutch possession. It was the earliest Portuguese settlement on the Coromandel coast 
and taken from them by the Dutch in 1660, i.c., immediately after Chukkandtha’s accossion. Nelson 
does not mention the story of the Negapatam merchant, etc. 

82 This is the version given in the Tanj. Raj. Chari. It is evident that it implies that the advont 
of the Marathas took place 12 years after the Madura conquest. Mr. Venkasami Rao, the author of the 
Tanjore Manual, says that Chokkanitha’s conquest must have taken place in 1662 and the Maratha 
occupation in 1674, Duperron puts it at 1674-5 and Burnell agrees with him. (See 8. Ind. Paleo., 
p. 66 and Antiquities, 11, p 193.) That Ehoji came south after 1670 is clear from the fact that in 1669 
(Saumya) he was at Bangalore and made a grant of land for the god MallikAarjuna of Mallapura.—Mys. 
Arch. Rep. 1909, p. 25. 

8 According to Nelson Venkaji had to wait for a year before he was able to take advantage of the 
unfortunate rupture between Alagiri and Chokka, in 1675, 
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Kumbacénam, Papanisam and Mannargudi, to mest the expenses of the Bijapur army, 


he gave a reward of 15 lakhs of pagodas to Ekoji and an equal amount to his 
followers. 


Ekoji’s usurpation. 


Unfortunately for Sefgamala Das, he had to do at the outset of his reign an 


act which undid the position he had attained with so much difficulty. A dispute 
wrose as to who should be his minister. Vehkanna claimed te diguity as a reward 
for his past service, but the foster-mother of the prince urgod the claims of the 


merchant who had been a second father to him. NSefgamala Das, much indebted to 


hoth, preferred the latter, and so invested him with the dignity and robes of the Dalavai. 
Vetkanya was indignant, and with characteristic vindictiveness of temper, vowed to 
eut down the tree which he himself had reared. He proceeded to the Maratha camp at. 
. Kumbakouam, and commenced to sow treason in the honest mind of Ekoji..° W. y could 
not Kkoji, te brother of the idustrious Nivaji, imitate his brother, depose Setgumala Das, 
seize the crown and at the same time cease to pay tribute to his Muhammadan suzerain ? 
Why could he not thus obtain two victories at one stroke 2?) The one was a woak stripling, 
already grown, like his father, too religious and unworldly to present a stout opposition. 
The other was an infidel who lived hundreds of miles off and whose enmity was an honour to 
the Bhonsle family. When the circumstances were so favourable, when providence had 
smoothed the way to power and to greatnoss, would it uot be folly, would it not be 
cowardice, to kick the fortune that came voluntarily in his way?) Ekoji struggled with his 
conscience, and resisted the dictates of self-interest for a space of six months. But some 
time in 1675, the Sultan died, and ail fear from above vanished. He therefore succumbed 
to the counsels of Vetkanna, promptly marched to Tanjore, and seized the crown. 
The unfortunate son of Vijaya Raéghava had already abandoned the throne on which he 
had mounted only a few months back and had gone for refuge to the Polygar of Ariyalur. 
With the help of the Sétupati he then tried to win back his crown by force of arms, but 
failed °6 and lived the rest of his life in obscurity. 


% }rom the money and jewels which his father had buried and which his foster-mother now 
secured. 

95 According to Wilks, tho views of ambition which Venukanna placed before Ekoji had not been 
entirely absent from the lutter’s mind. He points out that tho very object of Ekoji’s oxpedition was 
‘+a conquest on his own account, but under the ostensible authority of the (:overnment of Vijeyapoor.”’ 
After the defeat of Madura, continues Wilks, Ekoji demanded an extravagaint war indemnity from 
Tanjore, quarrelled with its king on that account, accused him of treachery and seized the kingdom. 
Sce Wilks I, 49. 

% Tho story is thut he took refuge with tho Tondamin of Pudukkdttai, and lived there. He had later 
on the satisfaction to seo his grand-daughters hy his son (Vijaya Manndru Naidu) married to the king 
of Coylon and his grandson Vijaya Raghavulu adopted by that king, as he was childloss. See Tanj-Raj- 
Vhari. for details. The Singaladvipakatha also mentions these marriagos. Aftor the fall of the dynasty 
the Madura dynasty, bosides others, gave some grants for the maintenance of the unfortunate family. 
At the time when the Tanjavurvaru Charitram was written, a member was living at Jambukésvaram, 
See Tanjore Manual, p. 758. 
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Ekaji’s raid into the Madura kingdom. 


The Maratha conyuest of Tanjore was followed by the Maratha invasion of 
Madura, To the ambition of Ekoji the acquisition of a tract of territory was an incentive 
to further acquisition. The spoils of Tanjore inspired therefore a longing for the spoils 
of ‘Trichinopoly, Great as the mutual enmity of the Naiks had been, they had belonged 
to the same nationality, and had some sympathy towards cach other, They had been, 
moreover, eqwuly strong and equally weak, and none could thoroughly beat the other. 
Very different was the case with the Marathas. The oceupation of ‘funjore was 
in their cyes, a step to the occupation of the other parts of South India, It is not 
surprining, therefore, that immediately after the pacification of Tanjore, koji marched 
against Prichinopoly. The vigilance of Clokkonatha, however, frustrated his attempt. 
He therefore diverted his forces on the people.!? Phe ravages of the Marathas were not 
Jess destructive than the hostilities exercised by the Muhanmmadans. Without making the 
least endeavour to varnish thei proceedings with the colour of fairness or moderation, 
they stamed every moment of thei invasion by acts of cruelty and rapine, which made the 
atrocity of the Muhamanadais niidness itself Phe masse. were harassed by a repetition of 
Claims, plunders and inroads. The sword of destruction was unsheathed on tie peaceful 


Villagers. said all limit was transcended in the demand of the surrender of their riches. 


The Mysore conquest oi the North-west. 

YT carruption of the Marathas was, however, only one of the causes which  afilicted 
the kingdom of Madura at this time. Early in 1676 an amay’’ of Mysoreaus desceuded, on 
asndden, from their mountains and seed at one blow the whole province of Satvamaigalan. 
The soul of this movement was king Chikka Deve” (1672-1700), the successor of Deva Raja, 
wv kine of singular valour and ambition. Luspired by him, we are told, his general, 
Arasumalar, promptly accomplished his purpose, and carr ine every thing before lit, reached 
Madura itself and captured it. We do not know wheiher this was the fact, but. there 
is no question that the whole kingdom between the frontier passes leading to Mysore and 
Coimbatore was naw under the occupation of the Vysoreans,!0 as an inscription at Davala- 
girt (near Satyvamasgalvm) dated 1676 (Nake testifies. The Mysoreans, we are told, 
followed up their snecess with an attack on their Marathi vivals on the one hand and the 
city of Trichinopoly. the only ramnant of Chokbkandtha’s kinedom, on the other, An 
inscription of Chikka Deéva!, dated 1674, distinctly cluims that he vanquished ‘Sambhu_, 
Kutapa Sahu Basava of Tkhkere, koji, Dadoji, Jaitaji and Jasavant. ” 


 Nolson's Wadur. Afan. 


Soe his 
That Chikka Dévea began his gsoutiwward movemeut oven oarlior seoms to be demon- 


8 Wilks does not refor to this im detail. The date he vives algo seems to be very lato. 
ton] e 
Mysore, 1, p. Os, 


strated by the tast that his Dalaval Kumira Riva built an anicut at Bélir, 10 miles gouth of Hogur, in 
1673. See Antiquitees, [., 194. 

% For the circumstances of Chikka Déva's accession, his doulings with the Ellandur Pandit, bis 
arly reforms in tho administration, his conversion to Vaishnavism at the instance of Tirumalaiyangar. 
see Wilks I, 53-56, 

00 Ingens. 201 and 209 of 1909. Vide Madr. Ep. Rep. 1910, p. 116. 

‘Seo Ays. Mp, Rep. 1915, p. 57, 
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The advent of Sivaji. 


And as if these troubles were not enough, Providence sent into the ruined kingdom a 
third scourge. In 1677 the great Maratha Sivaji, whose carecr the Sultans of Bijapur and 
the Great Mughal had in vain tried to check, marched to the Southern Carnatic.  Ostensi- 
bly he came to acquire from his brother Ekoji half of the Tanjore jaghir and of his father’s 
property.? In reality, his object was to bring tle Caruatic under the Maratha supremacy 
in place of Bijapur sovereignty. With characteristic duplicity, he came as. the ally and 
servant of Golkonda, saying that the benelit of his conquests would go to that State, Like 
# dexterous falcon he fell on the disumited inters of the Carnatic aad swept them? off. He 
first seized the important fortress of Gingit, the headquarters of the Bijapur Viceroyalty, 
by treachery, and conquered the whole country down to the Coleroon, Oreanising this 
into a Maratha province with Ging as capital, be took steps to cxact the wllegiance of 
the southern kingdoms teas difficult to deserihe clearly the movements of Sivaji after 
this. The authorities are so comtiadictory and comftisine, The version of Dojt is this 
Nivaji's object was to make his brother, koji, acknowledge his supreniey and paey half of 
his reventies.  Itheji, as shrewd and greedy as his brother bad anticipated this. and 
approached Chokkanatin with an offer of alliance, both ofleusie aac defen-ive. "Fhe ruler 
of Trichinopoly Gereed, and the alliance was conchided. But, at this stage. we ee Cold: 
the skilful diplomacy: of Sivaji broke the league. Ube sent his agent Raghunatha Narayan 
to Trichino poly, aud persuaded Chokkanatha by arguments. of the nature of whieh we are 
unaware and inmable to ascertium, to withdraw from tis recent agreement, Disappointed 
Ehojt had now mo offer alfermaive Chat to aeree to vu iutervies with) his 


and sulky, 


brother for cdiseussing Che questions of dispete. “Phe uitersiew took place on the northern 


banks of the Coleroon. co Sivajee reeeived hima handily, bat farted an spite of his earnest 


representations, to persuade him to his views. 7 Te scat first Cheugit of niathing hin a 


prisoner, and compelling him to give up half ef Punjere of (ie ypeyhe cdistricts, and of 


the money and powels 5 but oom further Consideration fell that such an get wie 


inconsistent with fas own character asa brother aucba praee. The therefore permitted 
him {o tum lo Tatijore. Sivaji however eb wot hoe, eel [}o Prequenthy pressed his 
brother with bis demands. Heal the same time ‘took bo force his gayhir districts an 
Mysore. Venkajr was still obstinate. 


after his conquests and to subdue koji by arms, Sivai! refined to the Viaerash (ra, 


Leaving therefore tis tedb dacther Santayi to look 


= Dultts Wahratles, I. 
8 Wor the alart. wiitelt the advent of Sivajgi eause baton (hie Pirnedish om Macros. see Wheeler's 


Karly Ree. brit, Dodo qe. Ty has History, TV, yp. 37h. Withs Pop. of. Bor the read Objects of Sivajt, sce 


Crant Duff and Wilks: Fecislta’s Deecan Ti, p ot. 
1 8., Areal. Gaz, yp. 350: Dadt, Poop 278; Wilks |. p. Do: Seott, LE od, 4 
Thus ¢thore came mito existonee “the Moylal Carnatic mi plece of the old Golhonda Carnatic, 
and the Maratha Carnatic i placo of Biyapur's. The Miurathas, howevor, encroached ato the _ 


Carnatic, and the foudatories there wore as mueh interested in econciliating he Mirathas as 
See Wheelers Mardy Ree, p. OS. 


Tho attitude and policy of tho English iNustratos this best, : 


5 Duff, I, p. 277. Tho Bondela ‘officor, it is curious, docs not mention this. He s 
met his brother ‘ Angojoo’ at Gingi, and not on the hanks of the Coleroon as Dull say) 
-Gingi that Ekoji fled to Tunjore. See Scott’s Dekkun 11, p. 32. 

6 Ibid., cf. the Bondele officer's account given ubove. 
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where the pressure of Mughal ravages required his presence. Immediately after his 
return, Ekoji attacked Santaji, only to be repulsed. This aggression brought forth a 
long letter of rebuke from Sivaji, which reconciled Venkaji to the payment of tribute in 
return for the restoration of the jaghir districts. 

The account of Wilks? is slightly different. He agrees with Duff in regard to the 
alliance between Chokkanatha and Ekoji and its breach by the embassy of Raghunatha 
Narayan, but differs in the representation of affairs at the interview between the two 
brothers. Sivaji, he says, was so inimical that Ekoji spied danger and imprisonment, and 
so escaped during night to Tanjore and recommenced hostilitics. Sivaji secon left for the 
north, and his gencral Santaji, who was left behind, eventually succeeded in inflicting 
such a crushing defeat on Ekoji that, early in 1678, he concluded peace. 

Chokkanitha and Ekoji. 


Both the authorities thus agrce in attributing the pacific attitude of Ekoji in 1678 to 
purely Maratha affairs. But Nelson’ gives a different vorsion, which clearly attributes 
it to the activitios of Chokkanitha. Nelson does not mention the Tanjore-Madura 
alliance, which had preceded the interview between Sivaji and Ekoji. He is unaware of 
the part played by Madura then. His account of the relations between the Maratha 
brothers is algo different. He says that the obstinacy of Ekoji so much exasperatcd his 
brother during their interview that he actually seized him and put him in prison; that the 
latter oscaped by swimming across the Coleroon, and reached his kingdom ; that the floods of 
tho Coleroon prevented Sivaji from the pursuit of his brother; and that ho therefore left 
the command of his troops and the chargo of the newly conquered province in the hands 
of his brother Santaji, and proceeded home, leaving a chain of military posts all along the 
line of the road through Mysore. The floods subsiding, he continues, Santaji crossed the 
river and meeting the forces of Ekoji on the route to Tanjore, gained, with his superior 
strategy, a victory which laid the Southern Maratha capital open to his advanco.® It secms 
that at this stage, Chokkanitha Naik approached Santaji with the offor of tribute. 
money and men, in case he was placed in possession of Tanjore. It was a very clever 
move, and if attended with success, would have restored the political condition of the 
South to what it was before the ill-fated defection of Ajagiri Naidu and the ominous 
restoration of the unfortunate Sengamala Dis. But in his eagerness for diplomacy he 
forgot the character of Ekoji. The shrewd Maratha saw that affairs were taking a 
serious turn, and so prudently submitted, carly in 1678, to his brother’s general. He 
never forgot the capacity or inclination of Chokkanatha to do mischief. To ambition he 
now added the fecling of revenge, and from this time onward always carried on raids 
into the kingdom of Madura, or rather the city of Trichinopoly. The men of Mysore, 
Tanjore and Ginji were jealous of one another, and carried on a contest among 
themselves; but they combined in the humiliation and subjugation of Chokkanatha. 

(To be continued.) 
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* See his Mysore, I, 50-54. 
8 Madur, Man. 195 f. 
9 Madur. Man, p. 199; Wilks, I. p. 63. The Bondela Jour, does not mention this, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
3. A new verison of Hobson Jobson—Jacey 
Bocey—Joicey Boicy. 

21 December 1682. Consultation in Masulipat- 
am. The Governour of this towne Mauhmd: Alley 
Beague [Mahmid ‘Alf Bég] havoing occasion for 4 
Cases spiritts and two Cheeses for his mastor (be- 
ing Jacey bocey time when thoy drinko much 
sherbett) and for him selfe two balos Sugar, sent 
to tho Factory for same, The Councell thorefore 
thinke it Conveniont, and order that he be present- 
ed with the same being roquesite to oblige him 


with such things at this season of the year, that 
our business may not meet with any inturruption 
and that in case an Interloper should come in 
he may not have any pretence to favour him 
or his businesse. (Factory Records, Masuli patam, 
Vol. 4) 

Note.—Tho copy of this Consultation now at 
Madras has “ Joicey boicy,” but that at the India. 
Office has the spolling * Jacey booey.” Either 
gives us a new form for this much tortured expres- 


sion, 


RK. C. T. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Katipasa’s MEGHADUTA oR THE CLOUD-MESSEN- 
GER (as embodied in the Pdrsvdbhyudaya) with 
the Commentary of Mallinitha, literal English 
translation, variant readings, critical not*s, 
appendixes and introduction, determining the dato 
of Kalidasa from latest untiquarian rescarches, 
edited by KasnminatuH Baru Patuax,sB.a, Second 
Edition, Poona, 1916. 

The Pirsvdbhyudaya is too well-known to Sans- 
krit scholars to need an introduction. An odition 
of Kilidisa’s Meyhaddta based on this metrical! 
biography of Parsvanitha by Jinasonichirya 1s 
undoubtedly a very valuable contribution to Indo- 
logy. 

The first edition of Prof. Pathak’s book, which 
appeared in 1894, was character:'sed by a rather 
indiscriminate use—or misuse ~of diacrit'cal marks 
in the translitera‘ion of Indian words in the preface 
aud notes accompanying the text. The present edi- 
tion marks a slight improvemont in this respect. 
Even in this edition, however, the number of the 
‘‘errata’’ (printed at the bottom of p. vi) has boen 
considerably underestimated by the author, and the 
little booklet would have proved much better read- 
ing for a thorough revision of the spelling, which in 
many instances is quite unconventional. From tho 
literal translation and the elaborate exegetical and 
explanatory apparatus accompanying the reprint 
of the Sanskrit text, it is evident that the edition 
is intended chiefly for the use of school-boys and 
junior college students : and there is no doubt that 


it will bo greatly in dem ind with this class of road- 
ers. The more is tho pity that suflicion( attention 
has not been paid to typographical matters: for, 
this example of inaccuracy in minor details set’ by 
@ volerun is likely to be unconsciously copied by 
the inexperienced young scholar in whowe hands 
the book falls. 
iis logitimate share of reproof; but it must be 
the 


instances of such neglizonco lies ontirely with the 


No doubt tho press comes in for 


understood th vt. responsibility of checking 
author. 

At p. vil, the subject-mattor of tho introduction 
is indicated by vn heal-line to be “the date of 
Kalidasa.” 


+ion of the contents of the introduction which treats 


This is indeed « very modost descrip- 


of a groat many things bosides; so much so, that 
the reader oxperiences som: difficulty in threading 
his way through the maze of (more or less intorost- 
ing) digressions. ‘The cannonade of diatribe run- 
ning through the analysis of the ‘ critical acumen’ 
of Dr. Hultzsch (pp. xvii-xix) is diatinetly ono of 
the less interesting digrossions, and might have 
been with advantage omitted in its entirety, 

The remarks bearing on tho date of Kalidasa 
have been reprinted with slight alterations from 
the author's article on the subject entitled ‘‘ Kali- 
dasa and the Hunas of the Oxus Valley’ (Ind. Ant., 
1912, p. 265), where an attempt is made to ayn- 
chronise the composition of the Raghuvam ga with 
the advent of the Ephthalites in the Oxus Valley. 
To quote Prof. Pathak’s own words (p. x of the 
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book under review): ‘‘ Kalidasa must have writ- 
ten his versus about the Hfinas shortly after 450, 
the date of the establishment of the Hina empire 
in the Oxus Basin, but before their first defeat 
(A. D. 450—455), when they were still in the Oxus 
Valley and considered the most inivncible warriors 
of their aye’’; and all this, because it was on the 
banks of the Oxus (Vankshu) that Raghu during 
the course of his digrijaya is represented by KAli- 
dasa (anechrenistically, adds Prof. Pathak) to have 
encountered the Hina hordes. It is no doubt pos- 
sible to argue in this way; but the conclusion of 
the Professor is by no means inevitable. The 
Hfinas are evidently introduccd as a type of people 
who had impressed the minds of Indians as formid- 
able foes on the battlefield; and Prof. Pathak is 
perfectly right in implying that the Ephthalites 
belong to a category different from that of the 
classical] oncmies of the conquering hero, such as 
the kings of the Chola, Pandya, Kalinga and other 
kingdoms. 
qualities was hardly possible to be formed, unless 
the Indians of Kalidfsa’s time had known the 
nomadic hordes nearer at handthan from the remote 


But this estimation of their fighting 


Oxus Valley. To the same conelusion points the 
use of the phrase kapolapdtanddesi by Kalidasa, in 
the samo work (canto 4, verse 68), which discloses 
close intimacy with tho customs and manners 
peculiar to the White Huns. It would be, therefore, 
equally legitimate to assign Kalidasa to an epoch 
of Indian history following shortly on the expulsion 
of the Hina hordes from the confines of India 
proper. This would bea time when the picture of 
their ferocious barbarity was still vividly present 
to the minds of the poet’s contemporaries, and a 
reference to the rout cf the Hinas would have 
immediately and strikingly appealed tothe imagina- 
tion of the readers. Thus, even under these cir- 
cumstances there would be nothing incongruous in 
the fact of the poet making Raghu encounter the 
retrcating Hanas in their ‘epic ’ home of the Vank. 
shu Valley. The upshot of this antinomian argu- 
mentation seems to Le to exclude the possibility of 
referring Kalidisa to the period in which the Eph- 
thalites occupied the position of paramount sove- 
reigns within the limits of India. For, on the 
contrary supposition, with the Hfinas actually hold- 
ing their own inthe Panjab and parts of Central 
India, the statement that Raghu fought with these 
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same people on the banks of the Oxus and defeat- 
ed them there, would have been incomprehensible 
to Kaliddea’s contemporaries. The reference is, 
in any case, too vague to admit of exact chronolo- 
gical computations like those which Prof. Pathak 
attempts. 


The determination of the dato of Kalid&sa is, as 
remarked above, only one of tho questions dealt 
with in the introduction. Another topio discussed 
there is the value of Vallabha’s Commentary on 
the Meghadita in settling the question of the spu- 
The verdict of Prof. Pathak is not 
favourable to the commentator. Dr. Hultzsch, it 
would appear, misguided by the opinion of the 
Pandits Durgaprasad and Parab regarding the age 
of Vallabha, identifies him with Kaiyata’s grand- 
father of that name and assigns him therefore to 
the first half of the tenth contury (see Hultzsch’s 
edition of the Meghadtila, Preface, p, ix). Prof. 
Pathak would rather placo him two centuries later, 


rious Verses. 


and the reasons adduced by him in support of his 
opinion are worthy of careful consideration. If 
it turn out that the Professor's surmise of tho age 
of Vallabhadevs is correct, this circumstance would 
detract considerably from the value to which the 
commentary might otherwise be entitled on grounds 
of its supposed antiquity. Inany event, Prof. 
Pathak attaches far too much importance to this 
fact; forit must be romembored that even the 
author of the Pdravdbhyudaya is separated by at 
least two centuries from the timo of Kélidisa,—a 
period which is long enough in India to engender 
interpolations. Each work represents the version 
locally current at the particular epoch to which 
the commentator belongs. And neither in one case 
the seclusion of the Kaémir Valley, nor in tho other, 
the proximity to the poet by—admitting Prof. 
Pathak’s estimation to be correct—three centuries, 
is a sufficiont guarantee of the entire purity of the 
respective texts. 

In reprinting the text of Mallinatha’s commen- 
tary Prof. Pathak has introduced an innovation. 
Ho has expunged the remarks of the commenta- 
tor regarding the spuriousness of certain verses, 6 
procedure which, being misleading, is not come 
mendable. 
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CASTES IN LNDLA. 


Their mechanism, genesis and development.! 


BY BHIMRAO R. AMBEDKAR, M.A, 


ANY of us, I dare say, have witnessed local, national, or international! expositions of 
material objects that make up the sum total of human civilization. But few can 
entertain the idea of there boing such a thing as an exposition of human institutions. 
Exhibition of human institutions is a strange idea; some might call it the wildest of ideas. 
But as studonts of Ethnology L hope you will not be hard on this innovation, for it is not 
so, and to you at least it should not be strange. 

You all have visited, | believe, some historic place like the rums of Pompeii, and 
listened with curiosity to the history of the remains as it flowed from the glib tongue of 
the guide. Jn my opinion a student of Ethnology, in one sense at least, is much like the 
guide. Like his prototype, he holds up (perhaps with more seriousness and desire of self- 
instruction) the social institutions to view. with all the objectiveness himmanty possible, and 
inquires into their origin and function. 

Most of our fellow students in this Seminar, Waieh concerns self with Primitive 
versus Modern Socicty, have ably acquitted themselves along these lines by giving lucid 
expositions of the various institutions, modern or primitive, in which they are interested, 
Itismy turn now, this evening, to entertain you, as best can. with a paper on Castes 
in India: their mechanisiu, genesis and development.” 

I need hardly remind you of the complexity of the subject Lintcnd to handle. Subtler 
minds and abler pens than mine have been brought to the tash of unravelling the miysterics 
of Caste ; but unfortunately it still remains in the domain of the * unexplained.” not to say 
of the * un-understood.” | am quite alive to the comples intricacies of a howry institution 
like Caste, but Tam not. so pessimistic as to relegate it to the region of the unknowable, 
for [ believe it can be known. The caste problem is w vast oae, both theoretically aud 
practically, Practically, it is an institution that portends tremendous consequences. — [t Is 
a local problem. but one capable of much wider mischief, for as long as caste ins Jndia 
does exist, Hindus will hardly intermarry or have any social intercourse with Cutsiders ; and 
if Hindus migrate to other regions on earth, Indian caste would become a world problem, ‘2 
Theoretically, it has detied a great many scholars who have taken upon themselves, as a 
labour of love, to dig into its origin. Such being the case, | cannot treat the problem in 
its entirety. Time, space and acumen, IT am afraid, would all fail me, if 1 attempted to do 
otherwise than limit mysclf to a phase of it, namely, the genesis, mechanism and spread 
of the caste system. 1 will strictly observe this rnle, and will dwell on extrancous matters 
only when it is necessary to clarify or support a point in my thesis. 

To proceod with the subject, According to well-known ethnologists, the population 
of India is a mixture of Aryans, Dravidians, Mongolians and Scythians. All these stocks 
of people came into India from various directions and with various cultures, conturies ago, 
when they were in a tribal state, They all in turn elbowed their cutry into the country 
by fighting with their predecessors, and after a stomachful of it settled down as peaceful 
neighbours. Through constant contact and mutual intercourse they evolved a common 


1 A paper read beforo the Anthropology Seminar (9th May 1916) of Dr. A. A. Goldenweixer, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
2 Ketkar, Caste, p, 4. 
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culture tiat superseded their distinctive cultures, It may be granted that there has not 
been a thorough amalgamation of tho various stocks that inake up the peoples of India, and 
to a traveller from within the boundaries of India the East presents a marked contrast in 
physique and even in colour to the West, as docs the South to tho North. But amalgama- 


tion can never be the sole criterion of homogoncity as predicated of any people. Ethni- 


cally all peoples are heterogencous. It is the unity of culture that is the basis of homo- 


igencitv. ‘Taking this for granted, 1 venture to say that there is no country that can rival the 
Indian Peninsula with respect to the unity of its culture. It has not only a geographic 
unity, but it has over and above all a deeper and a much more fundamental unity—tho 
indubitable cultural unity that covers the land from end to end. But it is because of this 
homogoneity that Caste becomes a problem so difficult to be explained. If the Hindu 
Society were a mere federation of mutually exclusive units, the matter would be sinyple 
evough. But Caste is a parcelling of an already homogeneous unit, and the explanation of 
the genesis of Caste is the explanation of this process of parcelling. 

Before launching into our field of enquiry, it is better to advise ourselves regarding the 
nature of a caste. IT will therefore draw upon a few of the best students of caste for their 
definitions of it, 

(1) M. Senart, a French authority, defines a caste as “ a close corporation, in theory 
at any rate rigorously horeditary : equipped with a certain traditional and independent 
organisation, including a chicf and a council, mecting on oceasion in assemblies of more 
or less plenary authority and joining together at certain festivals: bound together by 
common occupations, which relate more particularly to marriage and to food and to 
questions of ceremonial pollution, and ruling its members by the cxercise of Jurisdiction, 
the extent of which varies, but which suceceds in making the authority of the community 
more felt by the sanction of certain penaltics and, above all, by final irrevocable exclusion 
from the group.” 

(2) Mr. Nesfield defines a caste as “a class of the community which disowns any con- 
nection with any other class and can neither intermarry nor eat nor drink with diag but 
persons of their own community,” | 

(3) According to Sir H. Risley, “a caste may be defined as a collection of families op 
groups of families boaring a common name which usually denotes or is associated with 
specific occupation, claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine, 
professing to follow the same professional callings and are regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogencous community.” 

(4) Dr. Kotkar defines caste as “a social group having two characteristics: (1) mcem- 
bership is confined to those who are born of members and includes all persons so born ; (2) 
the members are forbidden by an inexorable social law to marry outside the group.” 

To review these definitions is of great importance for our purpose. It will be noticed 
that taken individually the definitions of three of the writers include too much or too 
little : none is complete or correct by itself and all have misged the central point in the 
mechanism of the Caste system. Their mistake lies in trying to define caste as an isolat- 
ed unit by itself, and not as a group within, and with definite relations to, the system of 
caste as a whole. Yet collectively all of them are complementary to one another, each 
one emphasising what has been obscured in the other. By way of criticism, therefore, ] 
will take only those points common to all Castes in each of the above definitions which 
are rogarded as pecul'arities of Caste and evaluato them as such. 


= 
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To start with M. Scnart. He draws attention to the “ idea of pollution ” as a cha- 
racteristic of Caste. With regard to this point it may be safely said that it is by no 
means a peculiarity of Caste as such. It usually originates in priestly ceremonialism and 
is a particular case of the goneral belief in purity. Consequently its necessary connection 
with Caste may be completely denied without damaging the working of Caste. The “idea 
of pollution” has been attached to the institution of Caste, only because the Caste that 
enjoys the highest rank is the priestly Caste: while we know that priest and purity aro 
old associates, We may thorefore conclude that the «idea of pollution” is a charactoris- 
“tic of Caste ouly in so far as Caste has a religious flavour. Mr. Nesficld in his way dwells 
on the absence of messing with those outside the Caste as one of its characteristics. In 
spite of the newness of the point we mnst say that Mr. Nesficld has mistaken the effect for 
the cause. Caste, being « self-enclosed unit naturally limits social intercourse, including 
messing etc., £0 members within it. Consequently this absence of messing with outsiders 
is not due to positive prohibilion, but is a natural result of Caste, i. ¢., exelusiveness. 
No doubt this absence of messing, originally due to exclusiveness, acquired the prohibitory 
character of aroligious injunction, but it may be regarded as a later growth, Sir H. Risley, 
makes no new point deserving of special attention. 

We now pass on to the dofinition of Dr. Ketkar, who has done much for the elucida- 
tion of the subject. Not only is he a native, but he has also brought a critical acumen 
and an open mind to bear on his study of Caste. His definition merits consideration, for 
he has defined Caste in its relation to a system of Castes, and has concentrated his atten- 
tion only on those characteristics which are absolutely necessary for the existence of a 
Caste within a system, rightly excluding all others as being secondary or derivative in 
character. With respect to his definition it must, however, be said that in it there is a 
slight confusion of thought, lucid and clear as otherwise it is, He speaks of Prohibition 
of Intermarriage and Membership by Autogeny as the two characteristics of Caste. I 
submit that these are hut two aspects of one and the same thing and not two different 
things as Dr. Ketkar supposos thom to be. If you prohibit miter-marriago the result is 
that you limit momborship to those born within the group. Thus the two ara the obverse 
and the reverse sides of the samie modal. 

This critical evaluation of the various characteristics of Caste Jeaves no doubt 
that prohibition, or rather the absence of intermarriage—endogamy, to he concise—is the 
only one that can be called the ossence of Caste when rightly understood. But some may 
deny this on abstract anthropological grounds, for there cxist endogamous groups without 
giving rise to the problem of Caste. In # general way this may be true, us endogamous 
societies, culturally different, making their abode in localities more or less removed, and 
having little to do with each other, are a physical reality. The negroes and the whites and 
the various tribal groups that go by tho name of American Indians in the United States 
may be cited as more or less appropriate illustrations in support of this view. But we 
must not confuse mattors, for in India the situation is different. As pointed out before, 
the peoples of India form a homogeneous whole. The various races of India occupying 
definite territories have more or less fused into one another and do possess a cultural 
unity, which is the only criterion of a homogeneous population. Given this homogeneity 
as a basis, Caste becomes a problem altogether now in character and wholly absent 
in the situation constituted by the mere propinquity of endogamous social or tribal 
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groups. Caste in India means an artificial chopping off of the population into fixed and 
definite units, each one prevented from fusing into another through the custom of eondo- 
gamy. Thus the conclusion is inevitable that endogamy is the only characteristic that is 
peculiar to Caste, and if we succoed in showing how endogamy is maintained, we shall 
practically have proved the genesis and also the mechanism of Caste. 

It may not be quite easy for you to anticipate why | regard cndogamy as a key to 
the mystery of the Caste system. Not to strain your imagination too much, I will proceed 
to give you my reasons for it. 

It may not also be out of place to emphasize at this moment that no civilized socie- 

'ty of to-day presents more survivals of primitive times than does the Indian society. Its 
religion is essentially primitive and its tribal code, in spite of the advance of time and civi- 
lization, operates in all its pristine vigour even to-day. One of these primitive survivals, 
to which I wish particularly to draw your attention, is the custom of exogamy. The pre- 
valence of exogamy in the primitive world is a fact too well known to need any explana- 
tion. With the growth of history, however, exogamy has lost its efficacy and, excepting 
the nearest blood-kins, there is usually no social bar restricting the field of marriage. 
But regarding the peoples of India the law of exogamy is a positive injunction even 
to-day. Indian society still savours of the clan svstem, even though there are no clans: 
and this can be easily seen from the law of matrimony which centres round the principle 
of exogamy, fcr it is not that sapindas (blood-kins) cannot marry, but a marriage even 
hetween sagolras (of the same class) is regarded as a sacrilege. 

Nothing 1s therefore more important for you to remember than the fact that 
endogamy is foreign to the people of India. The various gotras of India are and have 
been exogamous : so are the other groups with totemic organization. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that with the people of India cxogamy is a creed and none dare infringe it, 
so much sv that, in spite of the endogamy of the Castes within them, exogamy is strictly 
observed and that there are more rigorous penalties for violating exogamy than there are 
for violating endogamy. You will, therefore, readily see that with exogamy as the rule 
there could be no Castes, for exogamy means fusion. But we have Castes ; consequently 
in the final analysis creation of Castes, so far as India is concerned, means the super: 
position of cndogamy on exogamy. However, in an originally exogamous population 
an casy working out of endogamy (which is equivalent to the creation of Caste) is a 
grave problem, and it is in the consideration of the cans utilized for the preservation of 
endogamy against exogamy that we may hope to find the solution of our problem. 

Thus the superposition of endogamy on exogamy mean: the creation of Caste. But 
this is not an casy affair, Jet us take an imaginary group that desires to make itself 
into a Caste and analyse what means it will have to adopt to make itself endogamous. 
If a group desires to make itself endogamcus a formal injunction against intermarriage 
with outside groups will bo of no avail, espocially if prior to the introduction of endogamy, 
exogamy had becn the rule in all matrimonial relations. Again, there is a tendency in all 
groups lying in close contact with one another to assimilate and amalgainate, and thus 
consolidate into a homogenous society. If this tendency is‘to be strongly counteracted in 
the interest of Caste formation, it is absolutely necessary to circumscribe a circle outside 
which people should not contract marriages. 

Nevertheless, this encircling to prevent marriages from without crcates problems 
from within which are not very easy of solution. Roughly speaking, in a normal group the 
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two sexes are more or less evenly distributed, and generally speaking there is an equality 
between those of the same age. The cquality is, however. never quite realized in actual 
societies. At the same time to the group that is desirous of making itself into a caste 
the maintenance of equality between the sexes becomes the ultimate goul, for without it 
endogamy can no longer subsist. In other words, if endogamy is to be preserved conjugal 
rights from within have t» be provided for, otherwise members of the group will be driven 
out of the circle to take care of themselves in any way they can. But in order that the 
conjugal rights be provided for from within, it is absolutely necessary to maintain a 
numerical equality between the marriageable units of the two sexes within the group 
desirous of making itself into a Caste. I]t is only through the maintenance of such an 
equality that the necessary endogamy of the group can be kept intact, and a very large 
disparity is sure to break it. 

The problem of Caste, then, ultimately resolves itself into one of repairing the disparity 
between the marriageable units of the two sexes within it, Left to nature, the much 
neoded parity between the units can be realized only when a couple dies simultaneously. 
But this is a rare contingency. The husband may die before the wife and create a surplus 
woman, Who must be disposed of, else through intermarriage she will vivlate the endogamy 
of the growp. In like manner the hnushand may survive his wife and be a surplus man, 
whom the gromp, whileit may synipathise with him for the sad bereavement, has to 
dispose of, else he will marry outside the Caste and will break the endogamy. Thus both 
the surplus man and the surplus woman constitute a menace to the Caste if not taken care 
of, for not finding suitable partners inside their prescribed circle (and left to themselves 
they cannot find an\, forif the matter be not regulated there car only be just medal 
pairs to go round) very likely they will transgress the boundary, marry outside and import 
offspring that is foreign to the Caste. : 

Let us sce what our imaginary group is likely to do with this surplus man and surplus 
woman. We will first take up the case of the surplus woman. She can be disposed of in 
two different ways so as to preserve the endogamy of the Caste. 

First: burn her on the funeral pyre of her decoased husband and get rid of her. This, 
however, is rather an Intpracticable way of solving the problom of sea disparity. ln some 
cases it may work, in others it may not. Conseyuently overy surplus woman cannot thus 
be disposed of, because it is an easy solution but a hard realization. And so the surplus 
woman ( = widow), if not disposed of, remains in the group: but in her very existence Jics 
w double danger. She may marry outside the Caste and violate ondogamy, or she may 
marry within the Caste and through competition encroach upon the chances of marriage 
that must be reserved for the potential brides in the Caste. She is therefore a menace in 
any case, and something must be done to her if she cannot be burned along with her 
deceased husband. 

The second remedy is to enforce widowhood on her for the rest of her life. So far 
as the objective results are concerned, buming isa bettor solution than enforcing widow- 
hood. Burning the widow eliminates all the threc evils that a surplus woman is fraught 
with. Being dead and gone she creates no problem of remarriage cithor inside or outside 
the Caste. But compulsory widowhood is superior to burning because it is more practi- 
cable. Besides being comparatively humane it also guards against the evils of remarriage 
as does burning: but it fails to guard the morals of the group. No doubt under compul- 
sory widowhood the woman remains, and just because she ig deprived of her Natural right 
of being a legitimate wife infuture, the incentive to immoral conduct 1s increased. But 
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this is by no means an insuperable difficulty. She can be degraded to a condition in which 
she is no longer a source of allurement, 

The problem of surplus man (== widower) is much more important and much more 
difficult than that of the surplus woman in a group that desires to make itself into a Caste. 
From time immemoria] man as compared with woman has had the upper hand. He is a 
dominant figure in every group and of the two sexes has greater prestige. With this tradi-., 
tional superiority of man over woman his wishes have always been consulted. Woman, on 
the other hand, has been an easy prey to all kinds of iniquitous injunctions, religious, 
social or cconomic. But man as a maker of injunctions is mest often above them all. Such 
being the case, von cannot accord the same kind of treatment to'a surplus man as you can 
to a surplus woman in a Caste. 

The project of burning him with his deceased wife is hazardous in two ways: first of 
all it cannot be done, simply because he isa man. Secondly, if done, a sturdy soul is lost 
to the Caste. There remain then only two solutions which can conveniently dispose of him. 
| say convenicntly, because he is an asset to the group. 

Important as he is to the group, endogamy is still more im re and the solution 
must assure both these ends. Under these circumstances he may be forced, or I should 
sav induced, after the manner of the widow, to remain a widower for the rest of his life. 
This solution is not altogether difficult, for without any compulsion some are so disposed 
as to enjoy self-imposed celibacy, or even to take a further step of their own accord and 
renounce the world and its joys. But, given human nature as it is, this solution can 
hardly be oxpected to be realized. On the other hand, as is very likely to be the case, if 
the surplus man remains in the group as an active participator In group activities, he is a 
langer to the morals of the group. Looked at from a different point of view celibacy, though 
easy in cases where it succeeds, is not so advantageous even then to the material prospects 
of the Caste. If he observes genuine celibacy and renounces the world, he would not Loe a 
menace to the preservation of Caste endogamy or Caste morals as he undoubtedly would be 
if he remained a secular person. But as an ascetic cclibate he is as good as burned, so far 
as the material well-being of his Caste is concerned. A Caste, in order that it may be large 
enough to afford a vigorous communal life, must be maintained at a certain numerical 
strength. But to hope for this and to proclaim celibacy is the same as trying to cure at- 
rophy by blecding. 

Tmposing celibacy on the surplus man in the group, therefore, fails both theoretically 
and practically. It isin the interest of the Caste to keep him as a grahasitha (one who 
raises a family), to use a Sanskrit technical term. But the problem is to provide him with 
a wife from within the Caste. At the outset this is not possible, for the ruling ratio ina 
caste has to be one Man to one woman and none can have two chances of marriage, for in 
a Caste thoroughly self-enclosed there are always just enough marriageable women to go 
round for the marriageablc men. Under these circumstances the surplus man can be 
provided with a wife only by recruiting a bride from the ranks of those not yet marriage- 
able in order to tie him down to the group. This is certainly the best of the possible 
solutions in the case of the surplus man. By this, he is kept within the Caste. By this 
means numerical depletion through -constant outflow is guarded against, and by this en- 
dogamy and morals are preserved. 

It. will now be seen that the four means by which numerical disparity between 
the two sexes is conveniently maintained are: (1) Burning the widow with her deceased 
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husband ; (2) Compulsory widowhood—a milder form of burning ; (3) Imposing celibacy on 
the widower ; (4) Wedding him toa girl not yet marriageablo. Though, asI said above, burn- 
ing the widow and imposing celibacy on the widower are of doubtful service to the group 
in its endeavour to preserve its endogamy, all of them operate as means. But means, as 
forces, when liberated or set in motion create an end. What then is tho end that these 
means create ? They create and perpetuate endogamy, while caste and endogamy, accord- 
ing to our analysis of the various definitions of caste, are one and the same thing. Thus 
the existence of these means is identical with caste and caste involves these means. 

This, in my opinion, is the general mechanism of a caste in a system of castes. 
Let us now turn from these high generalities to tho castes in Hindu society and inquire 
into their mechanism. I need hardly premise that there are a great many pitfalls in the 
path of those who try to unfold the past, and caste in India to be sure is a vory ancient 
institution. This is especially truce where there cxist no authentic or written records, or 
where the people, like the Hindus, are so constituted that to them writing history is a folly, 
for the world is an illusion. But institutions do live, though fora long time they may 
romain unrecorded and as often as not castoms and morals are like fossils that tell their 
own history. Lf this is true, our task will be amply rewarded if we scrutinize the solution 
the Hindus arrive... at to meet the problems of the surplus man and surplus woman. 

Complex though it be in its goncral working the Hindu Socicty, even to a superficial 
observer, presents three singular uxorial customs, namely :— 

Gi) Sadi or the burning of the widow ou the funeral pyro of her deceased husband. 

(ii) Enforced widowhood by which a widow is not allowed to remarry. 

(411) (tirl marriage. 

In addition, one also notes a great hankering after sannyasa (renunciation) on the part 
of the widower, but this may in some cases he due purely to psychie disposition. 

So far as | know, no seientific explanation of the origin of these customs is forth- 
coming even to-day. We have plenty of philosophy to tell us why these customs were 
honoured, but nothing to tell us the causes of their origin and existence. Saft has been 
honoured (Cf. A. KK. Coomaraswamy, Sati: a Defence of the Eastern Woman in the 
British Sociological Review, Vol. V1. 1913) because it is a proof of the perfect unity 
of body and soul”? botween husband and wifo and of +: devotion beyond the grave ;”’ because 
it embodied the ideal of wifehood, which is well expresse.l by Uma when she said ‘ Devo- 
tion to her Lord is womian's honour, jit is her eternal heaven: and © Maeheshvara,”’ she 
adds with a most touching human cry, “ | desire not paradise itself if thou art not satis- 
tied with me!” Why compulsory widowhood is honoured 1 know not. nor have T yet met 
with any one who sangin praise of it, though thore area great many who adhore to it. 
The oulogy in honour of girl marriage is reported by Dr. Ketkar to be as fullows: “A 
really faithful man or woman ought not to feel affection for a woman or a man other than 
the one with whom he or sho is united. Such purity is compulsory not only after marriage, 
but even before marriage, for that is the only cerrect ideal of chastity. No maiden could 
be considered pure if she fecls love for a man other than the one to whom she might be 
married. As she dces not know to whom she is going to be married, she must not 
feel affection for any man at all before marriage. If she does so, itis a sin. So itis 
better for » girl to know whom she has to love, before any soxual consciousness has been 


awakened in her.”2 Henco girl marriage. 


3 History of Caste in India, 1909, pp. 32-33. 
ory 
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This high-flown and ingenious sophistry indicates why these institutions were 
honoured, but does not tell us why they were practised. My own interpretation is that 
they were honoured because they were practised. Any one slightly acquainted with rise of 
individualism in the 18th century will appreciate my remark. At all times, it is the move- 
ment that is most important ; and the philosophies grow around it long afterwards to justi- 
fy it and give it a moral support. In like manner I urge that the very fact that these cus- 
toms were so highly eulogized proves that thoy needed eulogy for their prevalence. Re- 
garding the question as to why they arose, ] submit that they were needed to create the 
structure of caste and the philosophies in honour of them wore intended to popularize them, 
or to gild tho pill, as we might say, for they must have been so abominablo and shocking to 
the moral sense of the unsophisticated that they needed a great deal of sweetening. These 
customs are essentially of the nature of means, though they are represented as ideals, But 
this should not blind us from understanding the results that flow fron them. One might 
safely say that idealization of means is necessary and in this particular case was perhaps 
motivated to endow them with greater efficacy. Calling a means an end does no harm, ex- 
cept that it disguises its real character; but it does not deprive it of its real nature, that of 
ui means. You may pass a law that all cats are dogs, just as you can calla means an end. 
But you can no more change the nature of means thereby than you can turn cats into 
dogs ; consequently L am justified in holding that, wiether regarded as cnds or as means, 
Sati, enforced widowhood and girl marriage are customs that were primarily intended to 
solve the problem of the surplus man and surplus woman in a caste and to maintain its 
endogamy. Strict endogamy could not be preserved without these customs, while caste 
without encogamy is a fake. 

Waving coxplained the mechanism of the creation and preservation of Caste in India. 
the further question as to its genesis naturally arises. The question of origin is always 
an annoying question and in the study of Caste it is sadly neglected: some have connived 
at it, while others have dodged it. Some are puzzled as to whether there could be such a 
thing as the origin of caste and suggest that “if we cannot contro) our fondness for the 
word ‘origin’, we should better use the plural form, viz., ‘origins of caste’.” As for 
myself I do not feel puzzled by the Origin of Caste in India, for, as I have established 
before, endogamy is the only characteristic of Caste and when I say origin of caste T mean 
the origin of the mechanism for endogamy. 

The atomistic conception of individuals in a Society so greatly popularised—I was 
about to say vulgarized—in political orations is the greatest humbug. To say that 
individuals make up society is trivial ; socioty is always composed of classes. It may be an 
exaggeration to assert the theory of class-conflict, but the existence of definite classes in a 
society is a fact. Their basis may differ. They may be economic or intellectual or social, 
but an individual in a society is always a member of a class. This is a universal fact 
and early Hindu society could not have been an exception to this rule, and, as a matter 
of fact, we know it was not. If we bear this generalization in mind, our study of the 
genesis of caste would be very much facilitated, for we have only to determine what 
was the class that first made itself into a caste, for class and castc, so to say, are next 
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door neighbours, and it is only a span that separates the two. A caste is an enclosed class. 
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Tho study of the origin of caste must furnish us with an answer to “the 
quoestion—what is the class that raised this “enclosure” around itself ? The question 
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may seem too inquisitorial, but it is Pertinent, and an answer to this will serve us to 
elucidate the mystery of the growth and development of castes all over India. 
Unfortunately a direct answer to this question is not within my power. I can answer 
it only indirectly. I said just abovo that the customs in question were current in the 
Hindu society. To be true to facts it is necessary to qualify the statement, ag it 
connotes universality of their prevalence. These customs in all their strictness arc 
obtainable only in one caste, namely the Brahmans, who occupy the highest place in 
the social hierarchy of the Hindu socicty; and as their prevalence in Non-Brahman 
castes 18 derivative their observance is neither strict nor complete. This important 
fact can serve as a basis of an important observation. If the prevalence of these 
customs in the non-Brahman Castes is derivative, as can be shown very easily, then it 
needs no arguncnt to prove what class is the father of the institution of caste. Why 
the Brahman class should have enclosed itself into a caste is a different question, which 
may be left as an employment for another occasion. But the strict observance of these 
customs and the social superiority arrogated by the priestly class in all ancient civilizations 
wre sufficient to prove that they were the originators of this “unnatural institution ”’ 
founded and maintaincd through these unnatural means. 

T now come to the third part of my paper regarding the question of the growth anc 
spread of the caste system all over India. The question I have to answer is: How 
did the institution of caste spread among the rest of the non-Brahman population of 
the country? The question of the spread of the castes all over India has suffered a 
worse fate than the question of genesis, And the main cause, as it seems to me, is 
that the two questions of spread and of origin are not separated. This is because of 
the common belief among scholars that the caste system has cither been imposed upon 
the docile population of India by a law-giver as a divine dispensation, or that it has 
grown according to some law of social growth peculiar to the Indian people. 
| I first propose to handle the law-giver of India. Every country has its law- 
civer, Who arises as an incarnation (avatar) in times of emergency to set right a 
sinning humaprity and give it the laws of justice and morality, Manu, the law-giver 
of India, if he did exist, was certainly aa audacious person. Lf the story that he 
gave the law of caste be credited, then Manu must have been a daredevil fellow 
and the humanity that accepted his dispensation must be a humauity quite different 
from the one we are acquainted with. It is unimaginable that the law of caste was 
given. lt is hardly an exaggeration to say that Manu could not have outlived his law , 
for what is that class that can submit to be degraded to the status of brutes by the 
pen of a man, and suffer him to raise another class to the pinnacle? Unless he was a 
tyrant who held all the population in subjection it cannot be imagined that he could 
have been allowed to dispense his patronage in this grossly unjust manner, as may 
be easily scen bv a mere glance at his “ Institutes.” 1 may seem hard on Manu, but I] 
am sure my force is not strong enough to kill his ghost. Hoe lives, like a disembodied 
spirit and is appealed to, and I am afraid will yet live long. One thing 1 want 
to impress upon you is that Manu did not give the law of Caste and that he could 
not do so. Caste existed long beforo Manu. He was an upholder of it and therefore 
philosophised about it, but certainly he did not and could not ordain the present order 
of Hindu Society. His work ended with the codification of existing caste rules and 
the preaching of Caste Dharma. The spread and growth of the Caste syetem is too 
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yigantic a task to be achieved by the power or cunning of an individual or of a class. 
Similar in argument is the theory that the Brahmans created the caste. After what I 
have said regarding Manu, I nced hardly say anything more, except to point out that 
it is incorrect in thought arfd malicious in intent, The Brahmans may have been guilty 
of many things, and I dare say they are, but the imposing of the caste system on the 
non-Brahman population was beyond their mettle, They may have helped the process 
by their glib philosophy, but they certainly could not have pushed their scheme 
beyond their own confines. To fashion society after one’s own pattern! How glorious! 
How hard! One can take pleasure and eulogize its furtherance, but cannot further it 
very far. The vehemence of my attack may seem to be unnecessary: but I can assure 
you that it is not uncalled for. There is a strong belief in the mind of orthodox 
Hindus that the Hindu Socioty was somehow moulded into the frame work of the 
Caste System, and that it is an organization consciously created by the Shéstras. 
Not only does this belief exist, but it is being justified on the ground that it cannot 
but be good, because it is ordained by the Shdstras and the Shdstras cannot be wrong. 
I have urged so much on the adverse side of this attitude, not because the religious 
sanctity is grounded on scientific basis, nor to help thoso reformers who are preaching 
against it. Preaching did not make the caste :ystem, neither will it unmake it. My 
aim is to show the falsity of the attitude that has exalted religious sanction to the 
position of a scientific explanation. 

Thus the great man theory does not help us very far in solving the spread of castes 
in India. Western’ scholars, probably not much given to hero-worship, have attempted 
other explanations, The nuclei, round which have “formed” the various castes in India, 
are according to them:—(1) occupation; (2) survivals of tribal organizations, ete. : 
(3) the rise of new belief; (4) cross-breeding and (5) migration. 

The question may be asked whether these nuclei do not exist in other societies and 
whether they are peculiar to India. If they are not peculiar to India, but are common 
to the world, why is it that they did not‘‘form” caste on other parts of this planet? 
Is it because those parts are holier than the land of the Vedas, or that the professors 
are mistaken? I am afraid that the latter is the truth, 

Inspite of the high theoretic value claimed by the several authors for their respective 
theories, based on one or other of the above nuclei, one regrets to say that on close 
examination they are nothing more than filling illustrations—what Matthew Arnold 
means by ‘the grand name without the grand thing in it.” Such are the various 
theories of caste advanced by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Mr. Nesfield, M. Senart and 
Sir H. Risley. To criticise them in a lump would be to say that they are a disguised 
form of the Petitio Principit of formal logic, To illustrate: Mr. Nesfield says that 
“function and function only . . . was the foundation upon which the whole system of 
castes in India was built up.” But he may rightly be reminded that he does not very 
much advance our thought by making the above statement, which practically amounts to 
saying that castes in India are functional or occupational, which is a very poor discovery! 
We have yet to know from Mr. Nestield why is it that an occupational group turned into an 
occupational caste ? I would very cheerfully have undertaken the task of dwelling on the 
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theories of other ethnologists, had it not been for the fact that Mr. Nesfield’s is a 
typical one, 

Without stopping to criticize those theories that explain the caste system as a natural 
phenomenon occurring in obedience to the law of disintegration, as explained by Herbert 
Spencer in his formula ofevolution, or as natural as “the structural differentiaticn within an 
organism’’—to employ the phraseology of orthodox apologists—,or as an early attempt to test 
the laws of cugenics—as all belonging to the same class of fallacy which regards the caste 
system as inevitable, or as being consciously imposed in anticipation of these laws on 
a helpless and humble population, I will now lay before you my own view on the subject. 

We shall be well advised to recall at the outset that the Hindu society, in common 
with other societies, was composed of classes and the earliest known are the (1) 
Brahmans or the priestly class: (2) the Kshatriya, or the inilitary class: (3) the 
_ Vaisya, or the merchant class: and (4) the ‘Sudra, or the artisan and menial class. 
Particular attention has to be paid to the fact that this was essentially a class system, in 
which’ individuals, when qualified, could change their class, and therefore classes did 
change their persounel. At some time in the history of the Hindus, the priestly class socially 
detached itsolf from the rest of the body of people and through a closed-door policy 
became a caste by itself. The other classes being subject to the law of social division of 
labour underwent differentiation, some into large, others into very minute groups. ‘The 
Vaisya and Sudra classes were the original inchoate plasm, which formed the sources of 
the numerous castes of to-day. As the military occupation does not very casily lend 
itself to very minute sub-division, the Kshatriya class could have differentiated into 
soldiers and administrators. 

This sub-division of w society is quite natural. But the unnatural thing about 
these sub-divisions is that they have lost the open door character of the class system and 
have become sclf-enclosed units called castcs. The question is, were they compelled to 
close their doors and become endogamous, or did they close them of their own accord ? I 
submit that there is a double line of answer: Some closed the door: others found it closed * 
against them. The oneisa psychological interpretation and the other is mechanistic, but 
they are complementary and both are necessary to explain the phenomena of caste- 
formation in its entirety. 

I will first take up the psychological interpretation. The question we havo to answer in 
this connection is: Why did these sub-divisions or classes, if you please, industrial, religious 
or otherwise, become self-enclosed or endogamous? My answer is because the Brahmans 
wore so. Endogamy, or the closed-door system, was a fashion in the Hindu Society, 
and as it had originated from the Brahman caste it was whole-heartedly imitated by all 
the non-Brahman sub-divisions or classes, who, in their turn, became cndogamous castes. 
It is “the infection of imitation” that caught all these sub-divisions on their onward march 
of differentiation and has turned them into castes. The propensity to imitate is a deep- 
seated one in the human mind and need not be deemed an inadequate explanation for the 
formation of tho various castes in India. It is so deep-seated that Walter Bagehot 
argues that “we must not think of. . . imitation as voluntary, or even conscious. On 
the contrary it has its seat mainly in very obscure parts of the mind, whose notions, 50 
far from being consciously produced, are hardly felt to exist ; so far from being conceived 
beforehand, are not even felt at the time, The main seat of the imitative part of our 
nature is our belief, and the causes predisposing us to believe this or disinclining us to 
believe that are among the obscurest parts ofour nature. But as to the imitative nature 
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of credulity there can be no doubt,’* This propensity to imitate has been made the 
subject of a scientific study by Gabriel Tarde, who lays down three laws of imitation. One 
of his three laws is that imitation flows from the higher to the lower or, to quote his 
own words, “Given the opportunity, a nobility will always and everywhere imitate 
its leaders, its kings or sovereigns, and the people likewise, given the opportunity, 
its nobility.’ Another of Tarde’s laws of imitation is: that the extent or intensity of 
imitation varies inversely in proportion to distance, or in his own words “the thing that 
ix most imitated is the most superior one of those that are nearest. In fact, the 
influence of the model’s example is efficacious inversely to its distance as well as directly to 
its superiority. Distance is understood here in its sociological meaning. However distant 
in space a stranger may be, he is close by, from this point of view, if we have numerous 
and daily relations with him and if we have every facility to satisfy our desire to imitate 
him. This law of the imitation of the nearest, of the least distant, explains the gri. 

and consecutive character of the spread of an example that has been set by the higher 
social ranks.’’6 

In order to prove my thesis—which really needs no proof—that some castes were 
formed by imitation, the best way, it seems to me, is to find out whether or not the vital 
conditions for the formation of castes by imitation exist in the Hindu Society. The 
conditions for imitation, according to this standard authority are: (1) That the source 
of imitation must enjoy prestige in the group and (2) that there must be ‘* numerous and 
daily relations’ among members of a group. That these conditions were present in India 
there is little reason to doubt. The Brahman is a semi-god and very nearly a demi-god. He 
~ 8ets up a mode and moulds the rest. His prestige is unquestionable and is the fountain-head 
of bliss and good. Can such a being, idolised by Scriptures and venerated by the priest- 
ridden multitude, fail to project his personality on the suppliant humanity? Why, if the 
story be true, he is believed to be the very end of creation. Such a creature is worthy of 
more than mere imitation, but at least of imitation ; and if he lives in an endogamous 
enclosure, should not the rest follow hisexumple? Frail humanity! Be it embodied in a 
grave philosopher or a frivolous housemaid, it succumbs. It cannot be otherwise. 
tation is easy and invention is difficult. 

Yet another way of demonstrating the play of imitation in the formation of 
castes is to understand the attitude of non-Brahman classes towards those customs which 
supported the structure of caste in its nascent days until, in the course of history, it 
became embedded in the Hindu mind and hangs there to this day without any support— 
for now it needs no prop but belief—like a weed on the surface of a pond. Ina way, but 
only in a way, the status of a caste in the Hindu Society varies directly with the extent of 
the observance of the customs of sali, enforced widowhood, and girl marriage. But 
observance of these customs varies directly with the distance (I am using the word in 
the Tardian sense) that separates the caste. Those castes that are nearest to the Brah- 
mans have imitated all the three customs and insist on the strict observance thereof, 
Those that are less near have imitated enforced widowhood and girl marriage ; others, a 
little further off, have only girl marriage, and those furthest off have imitated only the 
belief in the caste principle. This imperfect imitation, I dare say, is due partly to what 
Tarde oalls “distance” and partly to the barbarous character of these customs. This 
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* Physics and Politics 1915, p. 60. 
5 Laws of Imitation, Tr. by E. C. Parsons, 2nd ed. p. 217. 6 Ibid. p. 224. 
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phenomenon is a complete illustration of Tarde’s law and leaves no doubt that the whole 
process of caste-formation in India is a process of imitation of the higher by thelower. At 
this juncture I will turn back to support a former conclusiou of mine, which might have 
appeared to you as too sudden or unsupported. I said that the Brahman class first 
raised the structure of caste by the help of those three customs in question. My reason 
for that conclusion was that their existence in other classes was derivative. After what 
I have said rogarding the réle of imitation in the spread of these customs among the 
non-Brahman castes, as means or as ideals, though the imitators have not been aware 
of it, they exist among them as derivatives; and, if they arc derived, there must have 
been prevalent one original caste that was high enough to have served as a pattern 
for the rest. But in a theocratic socicty, who could be the pattern but the servant 
of God ? 

This completes the story of those that were weak enough to close their doors. 
Let us now see how others were closed in as a result of being closed out, ThiseI call the 
mechanistic process of the formation of caste. It is mechanistic because it is inevitable. 
That this line of approach, as well as the psychological one, to the explanation of the subject 
has escaped my predecessors is entirely duc to the fact that they have conceived Caste 
as a unit by itself and not as one within a System of Caste. The result of this oversight 
or lack of sight has been very detrimental to the proper understanding of the subject 
matter and therefore its correct explanation. I will proceed to offer my own explanation 
by making one remark which I will urge you to bear constantly in mind. It is this: that 
easte in the singular number is an  unreality. Castes exist only in the plural number. 
There is no such thing as a caste: there are always castes. - To illustrate my meaning ; | 
while making themselves into a caste, the Brahmans, by virtue of this, created a non- } 
Brahman caste; or, to express it in my own way, while closing themselves in they 
closed others out, 1 will clear my point by taking another illustration. Take India as a 
whole with its various communities designated by the various creeds to which they owe 
allegiance, to wit, the Hindus, Muhammadans, Jews, Christians and Parsis. Now, barring 
the Hindus, the rest within themselves are non-caste communitics. But with respect 
tv each other they are castes. Again, if the first four enclose themselves, the Parsis 
are directly closed out, but are indirectly closed in. Symbolically, if group .A. wants 
to be endogamous, group B. has to be so by sheer force of circumstances, 

Now apply tho same logic to the Hindu gociety and you have another explana- 
tion of the “ fissiparous”’ character of caste, as a consequence of the virtue of self-duplica- 
tion that is inherent in it. Any innovation that seriously antagonises the ethical, 
religious and social code of the Caste is not likely to be tolerated by the Caste, and the 
recalcitrant members of a Caste are in danger of being thrown out of the Caste, and left 
to their own fate without having the alternative of being admitted into or absorbed by 
other Castes. Caste rules are inexorable and they do not wait to make nice distinctions 
between kinds of offence. Innovation may be of any kind, but all kinds will suffer the same 
penalty. A novel way of thinking will create a new Caste for the old ones will not tolerate 
it. The noxious thinker respectfully called Guru (Prophet) suffers the same fate as the 
sinners in illegitimate love. The former creates a caste of the nature of a religious sect 
and the latter a type of mixed caste. Castes have no mercy for a sinner who has 
the courage to violate the code. The penalty is excommunication and the result is a new 
caste. It is not peculiar Hindu psychology that induces the excommunicated to: form 
themselves into a caste: far from it. On the contrary, very often they have been quite 
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willing to be humble members of some caste (higher by preference) if they could be admit- 
ted within its fold. But castes are enclosed units and it is their conspiracy with clear 
conscience that compels the excommunicated to make themselves into a caste. The logic 
of this obdurate circumstance is merciless, and it is in obedience to its force that some un- 
fortunate groups find themselves enclosed, because others in enclosing, themselves have 
closed them out, with the result that new groups (formed on any basis obnoxious to the 
caste rules) by a mechanical law are constantly being converted into castes to a 
bewildering multiplicity. Thus is told the second tale in the process of Caste formation in 
India. 

Now to summarise the main points of my thesis, In my opinion there have been 
several mistakes committed by the students of Caste, which have misled them in their 
investigations, European students of Caste have unduly cmphasised the réle of colour in 
the caste-system. Themselves impregnated by colour prejudices, they very readily imagined 
it to be the chief factor in the Caste problem. But nothing can be farther from the truth, 
and Dr. Ketkar is correct when he insists that “All the princes whether they belonged 
to the so-called Aryan race, or the so-called Dravidian race, were Aryas. Whether a 
tribe or a family was racially Aryan or Dravidian was a question which never troubled 
the people of India, until foreign scholars came im and began to draw the line, The 
colour of the skin had Jong ceased to be a matter of importance.”7 Again, they have 
mistaken mere descriptions for explanation and fought over them as though they were 
theorics of origin. There are occupational, religious, etc. castes, it is true, but it is by 
no means an explanation of the origin of Caste. We have yet to find out why occupational 
groups are castes; but this question has never even been raised. Lastly they have taken 
Caste very lightly as though a breath had made it. On the contrary, Caste, as I have 
explained it, is almost impossible to be sustained: for the difficultics that it involves 
arctremendous. It is true that Caste rests on belief, but before belicf comes to be the 
foundation of an institution, the institution itself needs to be perpetuated and fortified. 
My study of the Caste problem involves four main points: (1) That in spite of the 
composite make-up of the Hindu population, there is adeep cultural unity. (2) That Caste 
is a parcelling into bits of a larger cultural unit, (3) That there was one Caste to 
start with. (4) Tnat classcs have become Castes through imitation and excommuni- 
cation. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the problem of Caste in India to-day, as persistent 
attempts are being made to do away with this unnatural institution. Such attempts at re- 
form, however, have aroused a great deal of controversy regarding its origin, a8 to whether 
it is due to the conscious command of a Supreme Authority, or is an unconscious growth in 
the life of a humaw society under peculiar circumstances. Those who hold the latter view 
will, I hope, find some food for thought in the standpoint adopted in this paper. Apart 
from its practical importance the subject of Caste is an all absorbing problem and the 
interest aroused in me regarding its theoretic foundations has moved me to put before 
you some of the conclusions, which seem to me well founded, and the grounds upon which 
they may be supported. Iam not, however, so presumptuous as to think them in any way 
final, or anything more than a contribution to a discussion of the subject. It seems to me 
that the car has been shunted on wrong lines, and the primary object of the paper is to 
indicate what I regard to be the right path of investigation, with a view to arrive at a 
serviceablo truth. We must, however, guard against approaching the subject with a bias. 
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Sentiment must be outlawed from the domain of science and things should be judged 
from an objective standpoint. For myself I shall find as much pleasure in a positive 
destruction of my own idealogy, as in a rational disagreement on a topic, which, not- 
withstanding many learned disquisitions is likely to remain controversial for ever. To 


conclude, while I am ambitious to advance a Theory of Caste, if it can be shown to be 
untenable 1 shall be equally willing to give it up. 


SOME REMARKS SUPPLEMENTING “THE MANUSMRITI IN THE LIGHT 
" OF SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTS", 


BY HIRALAL, AMRITLAL SHAH, Eser., BOMBAY. 


In the Mahabharata, (Bombay University ed. 1914), Dronap? VII. 1 (p. 283), 
Dronacharya speaks of his qualifications as a general bofore the Kauravas gathered 
together to elect a gencralissimo in the place of Bhishma. He tells ug:— 

“ae Gey eareiPrat a ari 
FaraHaterear a styertr faPrais az |)” 

**¥ know the Vedas with their six branches (of sciences), tho Artharidya of Manu, the 
science of discharging the arrows presided over by Siva, and various other sasiras (weapons).” 

This passage of the Mahdbhdrata may help us in concluding that there must be, or, 
at least, have been, a great book on politics and military affairs composed by Manu. 1 
may form an independent treatise, or it may form a large section in the Mdnavadharma- 
edstra. In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya (Mysore, Bibliotheca Sanskrita No. 37), we find in 
its latter portion, consisting of about two hundred pages, Chanakva’s thoughts on, and the 
rules worked out for, military purposes, When we compare the portion of the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautilya with what is said in the Wanusmriti, ch. VII, we discover a vast 
difference between the two. The Manusmyriti cnunciates only general principles of warfare. 
We cannot think that the study of these vorses of the seventh chapter will ever qualify 
a man for the command of a big urmy, or entitle him to boast of his proficiency in 
military matters. Hence, we think, that the “ Jdnarvi Arthavidyad”’ must be on a scale 
similar to that of the Arthagastra of Kautilya and, that Manusmriti V1] is an abridgment 
of the rules therein. 

Perhaps some may take the term ‘ starrer waraaia”” in other senses than we 
have taken it. It might be translated as the ‘‘ Arthuvidyd of human beings.” There is no 
particular reason to prefer this translation, because Dronacharya has not spoken of 
any science or vidyé belonging to some other (say, heavenly) beings. 

Believing then that the Arthasdstra of Manu is referred to by Drondcharya, we 
would point out here one or two confirmations of this conclusion. 

Some of the quotations, standing against the name of the followers of Manu ( ‘‘gfi 
araar:”).in the Arthasasira of Kautilya, cannot be traced to the present Manusmriti. May 
it not be that they are to be found in the Dhkarmasdstra (or perhaps in the Dharmasiitras) 
of Manu which yet lies somewhere hidden away unprinted ? Narada and Brihaspati claim 
allegiance to Manu. They differ much from the Manusmriti, Hence it may be that the 
source of some of their rules may prove to be the Dharmasdéstra of Manu, which may include 
also the Arthavidyd, proudly mentioned by Drondcharya before the Kaurava warriors. 


Ante, Vol, XLV., pp. 112-115; 125-129. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A,, L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 


The usurpation of Rustam Khan. 


In the midst of all this danger and distress, Chokkanatha bohaved like a fool and a 
weakling. He employed his time in the reading of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
other sacred books. He ignored the duties and responsibilities of royalty and became for 
all intents and purposes, a recluse. Hither his recklessnoss and incapacity or the 
discontent!9 of hig ministers led to the entrusting of the administration in the hands of 
his brother Muttu Alakadri, Alakadri, however, was an incompetent man. He had at the 
same time afatal proneness to the company of doubtful persons and dangerous favourites. 
He raised to power and prominence a Muhammadan, Rustam Khan!! by name, who had 
entercd his service under circumstances of dire poverty. Mntrusting all the affairs of admi- 
nistration in his hands, Muttu Alakadri, like his brother, spent his time in culpable indolence 
or active oppression ; and Rustam paid his master’s generosity with treachory. A sudden 
access to power, instead of gratifying his desires, inercased his ambition, and aimed at the 
mastery and possession of the kingdom. He first strengthened himself by inviting aid 
engaging a number of Muhammadans, on whose faith he could thoroughly rely, in tho 
service of the State. The fort of Trichinopoly came in this way to be guarded by his men. 
He then boldly demanded the withdrawal of his benefactor from his kingdom or his death. 
The timidity of Muttu Alakadri yiclded to the Musalman’s threat, and he became an 
exile at Negapatam. Rustam Khan then confined the king within the palace, treated hin 
with indignity, and for-two years exercised the full duties of royalty,—not sparing cven 
the honour of the harem ladies, many of whom preferred death to shaine, 


The downfall of Rustam. 


Thus it was that, while Trichinopoly was at the mercy of exultant foreigners at. its 
gates, its internal condition was ‘most misorable and deplorable. ‘The king was a prisoner, 
his brother an exile, andthe city the property of Rustam Khan. At a moment when 
union and efficiency was needed, it was distracted and weakened by internal broils and 
joalousies. Affairs would have become still worse, but for the loyalty of the Dalavai, 
Gévindappaiya, the Polygars, and Kilavan Sétupati. The Dalavai organised a strong 
Hindu party for the restoration of the king. Tho means he adopted were ingenious. He 
sent a secret message to Chinna Kadir Naik, the chief of Kannivadi,” and the Sétupati, 
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1” The Telugu Mackenzie MS. Record of the affairs of Carn. Govrs., says that Chokkandtha directed 
his brother to manage affairs, himself hcing employed in religious pursuits. Nelson, however, says that 
the deplorable weakness of Chokkandtha led to the discontent of the ministers, his deposition, and the 
entrusting of the administration in the hands of Muttu Alakddri. The one vorsion thus makes Alakédri 
the friend of his brother, while the other his rival and opponent. For an inscription of Muttu AlakAdri 
geo ave, Unfortunately it shody no light on the rolation between the brothers, but from the fact that, it 
docs not mention Chokkandtha, while it mentions Sri Ratiga Raya as his suzerain, it can perhaps be 
inferred that he was @ rebel and not regent. 

11 According to the Hist. of the Oarn. Dyn., which docs not mention the name of Alakédri at all, 
i, was Chokkandtha that raised him to position and wealth. 

12 See the genealogy of Appaiya Naik of Kannividi. 
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asking them to come to Trichinopoly. On their arrival’ he related the condition of the 
king and the cause of their summons, and proposed that next day they should come 
at the head of a well-armed section of their troops to the revenue office with a view to seiz- 
ing the person of the obnoxious Muhammadan. The next day the chiefs and their retinue 
appeared at the gates of the office. Rustam Khan's suspicion was aroused, and he inquired 
into the reasons of the unusual procedure. Gdvindappaiya, howover, answered that they 
were coming, in accordance with precedents, for the settlement of the revenues, but in secret 
gave the signal for attack, Two thousand muskoet-shots, then, assailed the Muhammadan 
and his men, and put an end to their existence before they could hardly recover from 
their surprise. The Dindigul Polygar carried the welcome news to the king, but he refused 
to come out, unless he saw with his own eyes the head of the traitor, (hinna Kadir replied 
that it was not possible to bring it, as Rustam’s body could not be distinguished from those 
of his companions; but the king persisted in hisdesire, asserting that the discovery was 
easy enough from a mark in the adventurer’s ear. The body was then discovered and 
the head heing placed before Chokkanatha, he emerged from the palace and once again 
assumed the charge of affairs. His first act was to recall his brotherfrom N egapatam. 


The Mysorean and Maratha incursions. 


But the relief of Chokkanaétha from domestic enemies cid not give him relief from 
his forcign enemies. ‘The Marathas and the Mysoreans had by this time overthrown the 
whole of the Madura kingdom, They now, in 1682, encompassed Trichinopoly. Chokka- 
natha tried to adopt a wise policy of diplomacy and intrigue, to foment their disunion 
and cause their destruction. With this view he entered into negotiations with the lieutenant 
of Santoji against Mysore. It was, as the immediate result shewed, a wise act. ‘The 
Maratha general encountered the forces of Kumfra Raya, defeated them with great 
slaughter, captured Kuméra Raya himself, and conquered the whole kingdom, except 
Madura. Even Maduva he would have taken but for the assistance which tho Maravax 
rendered to the other party.45 Chokkanatha rejoiced at his ally’s success; he expected 
that, in return for his alliance and assistance, he would get back his possessions. But 
he was mistaken. The Maratha’s selfishness blinded him to the obligation of treaty, and 
instead of restoring the kingdom to Chckkan&tha, he scized it himself. The military 
occupation of the Marathas was a disaster to the people of the unfortunate kingdom. 


The death of Chokkanatha. 


It was a blow from which Chokkanatha never recovered. The cup of his grief was 
now full. Friendless and powerless, shut up at Trichinopoly, he became a prey to despair 
and melancholy. Even the Sétupati, who had rescued him from the obnoxious Rustam, 
became a passive traitor. He, indeed, did not openly join the Marathas and Mysoreans 
against his master. Nevertheless, he was present in the seat of war, and while freely 
collecting booty, did not raise his finger on behalf of his suzerain. It is not: improbable 
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13 Nelson givos a different account. He says that the Mysoreaus under Kumira Raya were then 
besieging Trichinopoly ; that Rustam made a sally and attacked him, but was defeated ; and that when 
he was returning to tho city with a few followers, Chokkanitha’s friends (Sttupati, ete.) fell upon thom 
and cut them down to & man. 

44 Tho Maravas were the enemies of both the combatants and would have gladly taken the city for 
themselves ; but as it was, they had, in consequence of their inabilty to take it, to Join that party which 
was likely to prove the most amenable neighbour to them; and they thought Mysore was compara- 
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that in the low state to which Chokkanatha’'s fortunes had been reduced, the Sétupati saw 
the practical extinction of the Madura kingdom, and felt the restoration of its ancient 
uveatness to be a forlorn hope, and therefore thought of his own security, and assumed an 
wir of indifference. It is also possible that his non-interference was the consequence of 
his inability, for between 1678 and 1685 his country was ruined by a dreadful famine, 
which made many people leave tle dcad on the banks of rivers.!6 In any case 
Chokkanatha lost the support of his mcst resourceful vassal at the most critical 
moment, The kingdom, he now realised, was beyond recovery, and the sense of ita loss 
was 80 keen as to break his heart and end his days in a few weeks, 


The cause of the failure. 

Such was the tragic conclusion of the reign of Chokkanaétha. An impartial exami. 
nation of his reign shews that his failure was essentially the result of his character. 
Unfortunate in coming to the throne at a very young age, and unfortunate in his servants 
and ministers, Chokkandtha was, indecd, to a large extent a fate’s failure; but he had 
for his greatest enemy, himself. His vanity and pride involved him in wars, which 
wisdom would have avoided. All his misfortunes can be traced to the illfated Tanjore 
invasion, and that was caused by his quickness to take offence, his oversensitiveness to an: 
vld man’s words. Chokkanatha was, furtler, a creature of moods. To-day he would act 
with commendable vigour, to-morrow Le would lca a life of culpable indolence. Essen- 
tially a weak man, he was not fit for an age of storm and stress. The wild Maratha was 
carrying everything before him and even strong kings trembled at his name. The greedy 
Mysorean was not far behind in search of p.ey cud prefit. Within the kingdom itself 
there was, thanks to an inefficient central government, restlessness and sedition among 
its vassals. And yet at such a time, Chokkanitl.a forsook politics for religion and the 
sword for the altar. No wonder he became t:c tool of his own destruction, and the 
destruction of his kingdom. 


NOTES ON THE TANJORE-MADURA AFYAIRS BETWEEN 1675 AND 1680. 


Wilson’s version of the events b.tween 1675 and 1680, based most probally on one 
of the MSS., which is unfortunately not available, is very different from that which 
has been given above, and is plainly inaccurate. He says that Sengamala Das, the 
Tanjore prince, escaped from Trichinopoly with the aid of Rustam Khan “ who had been a 
favourite of Chokkanatha and who commanded the garrison under the orders of Mudala 
‘udra Nayak (Alakadri Naik), the brother of Chokkandtha, an extravagant and indolent 
prince who lavished on his personal gratification the sums destined for the pay of the 
troops.” The army had become discontented, and Rustam took advantage of this to 
become the master of Trichinopoly. It was now that Sengamala Das was allowed to 
escape. He proceeded to Jingi and asked its king, Ekoji, to advance against Madura. 
The latter soon came near Srirangam. At the samc time the Raja of Mysore encroached 
in the west. Chokkanatha’s position was thus very precarious. His kingdom was 
attacked on one side by Ekoji and on the other 1) .ysore, the latter being so powerful 
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as to capture Madura itself and occupy it for three years. The internal government was 
a chaos owing to Rustam Khan. Unable to maintain the shadow of his power, Chokka- 
nitha tried negotiations in despair. He first succeeded in purchasing the return of the 
Mysoreans by surrendering Erode and Dharapuram to them. He then, with Kilavan 
Setupati’s help, dispersed the troops of Scigamala Das, and re-occupied Tanjore. He 
finally recovered Trichinopoly from Rustam Khan, who lost his life in the defence. The 
Raja of Jingi retreated to his dominions, and Chokkanitha was thus able to be in the 
tranquil possession of the patrimonial possessions. 

But he was soon destined to lose his acquisition of Tanjore. For the fugitive prince, 
Songamala Das, had recourse to Ekoji, who was then at Bangalore under the nominal 
authority of Bijapur. Ue readily agreed to undertake his restoration. The confederates 
marched to Tanjore and expelled the Madura forces. But Ekoji usurped the throne, and 
forthwith entered into a confederacy with his late enemy Chokkanatha against Sivaji. All 
this took place between 1675 and 1680. 

The Bhosalaprat@pam, says Wilson, gives a different account. 1 savs that the Princo, of 
Trichinopoly applied to Shahji for assistance against Vijaya Raghava of Tanjove. that Shahji 
helped him in the overthrow of Vijaya Raghava and the capture of Tanjore: and that 
he then espelled bis ally and seized the kingdom. He left it then under his son Ekoji. 

SECTION III. 
THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY IN THIS REIGN. 

A word may be said about the progress of Christianity in this reign. The organization 
of the dioceses and the activities of the Pandéram and Sanyvasi missionaries. had 
avery perceprible effect, and bronght thousands of people into the Christian fold. 
By L677, tor instance. the Naik capital itself had as many as 2000 Christiaus. Jt is said 
that, about 1650. the Christians were, aceoiding to the Governor of Trichinupols , 
everywhere and could not be counted.” In 1676 Father Frere wrote that the Christians 
of ‘Tanjore were humerous enough to emigrate to Ceylon and Malacca. In Tanjore the 
Pariah Christians had the full contro] of the royal clephants and horses. and were so far 
advanced as to organize a strike and compel the authorities to treat them better. Chris- 
tianit v2? flourished eveu more in Madura and boasted of recruits from all classes of the 
population, --Brahmans, weavers of rank and wealth, salt merchants. and blacksmiths, 
the Pariahs, Pallans, Paravas and mendicants of all castes. 

This enormous increase in the Christian population naturally gave rise to perseceution 
in various places. The historian will always note the commendable spirit of toleration 
which distinguished Hindu kings in general; but it was not always the case. There were 
not lacking. even in the most liberal age, chiefs and officors that resorted to persecution. 
In Trichinopoly. for instance, the governor, the chief civil authority of the provinee, was 
‘a determined opponent and persecutor of the Christians, and countenanced an important 
official ander him, the chief of the customs, a Valaiyan by caste, to lead with impunity 
an anti-Christian crusade. The animosity of this officer, however, was due as much to 
economic as to religious reasons. He imagined that the Christians werc exceedingly rich, 
and incited some of his own relations, who had been living in poverty in the neighbour- 
hood of the Church at Trichinopoly, to plunder it. Proenza, the missiouary Pandaram then in 
charge, got a warning of the impending attack and escaped to Kandalur. ‘The raiders found 
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17 Manucci, writing about 1700, says that there wore ‘‘ more than 100 churches under the Jesuit 
mission,” and the Christians were increasing in number. Storia do Mogor II], 106. 
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nothing to gratify their avarice. When-Proenza subsequently returned, they accused him of 
sorcery and of having caused a Valaiyan to be possessed, and the governor ordered his arrest. 


The persecution and trial of Proenza. 


Proenza once again made his escape, but not to a place outside Trichinopoly. He 
went to the Naik commander of the army, a man of broad mind and kindly nature, 
whose friendly attitude to the Christian religion was well known, The general, an uncle 
of the king at Madura and therefore a person of great influence in the Court 
and council, gave refuge to Proenza, and at his instigation induced the governor to 
order a public trial, so that the preazher could prove his innocence to the world. It was 
a plausible request, and the governor appointed judges. These however were his tools and 
decided that the accusation of the Valaiyans was right. The general however refused to 
recognize the sham trial and sent men to his nephew to inform him of the event. Tho 
governor ‘also sent his decision. The Da avai-Pradhani at Madura thereupon ordered a 
retrial of the case, and at the samc time cxpressed a desire to see a record of the evidence. 
The result was, that the evidence of the Valaiyan was found to be of no value and 
Proenza was acquitted. 

Other missionaries of the period. 

The Christians had many similar annoyances ; but opposition gave them strength and 
increased their numbers. In al] this they had to thank their leaders, Arcclini and 
Proenza in Trichinopoly, Stephen and De Silva in Madura. De Costa and Alwerez in Tan- 
jore, Frere and others in the East Coast. Alwarez, who died in June 1664, after 2] years 
of glorious service, was a fit successor of De Nobilis and Martins. Proenza, an Italian 
of Lombardy, was an equally great man. Historically he occupies a more conspicuous 
place, as it was around him the court intrigues in Trichinopoly were very active. Indifferent 
to personal violence and physical suffering he used to make long excursions north of 
Trichinopoly for the sake of the Pariahs, the special objects of his solicitude, in 
one of which excursions he died of sheer exhaustion. Between 1670 and 1680 the 
work of the mission declined in the Western region in Satyamaigalam, while it in- 
creased in activity in the Coromandel coast from Jingi to Ramnad. The progress in the 
northern part of the region, in the basin of the Coleroon, was due to the untiring labours 
of Father Frere, and in the southern part to the labours of the singularly remarkable saint 
and sage, who came to Madura as the head of the mission. This was the celebrated John 
de Britto, a sage, who as a preacher and servant of God, was perhaps greater, certainly 
purer, than De Nobilis himself, 


Jean de Britto. 


Jean do Britto was born at Lisbon of illustrious parents in March 1647. His father 
Don Pereyra was, & favourite of the Duke of Braganza, later on king, then governor’ 
of Riode Janeiro. His mother Donra Beatrix, was a highborn woman of a lively intellect 
and religious bent of mind. De Britto shewed the spirit of a saint and a martyr even in 
his youth, when he was under the instruction of the Jesuits. So serious and solemn he 
was in his studies that his companions called him a martyr, little dreaming that the 
aristocratic child was after all destined to die thousands of miles away amidst a sturdy and 
bigoted raco, for the sake of Christ and the Cross. In December 1662, De Britto 
bacame, in spite of the dissuasions of the Infanta whose companion and playmate he wai 
ailof the queen-regent, a member of the society of Jesus; and’ after eleven years of 
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close study and serious preparation, chose South India, the scene of the labours of his 
cherished hero, Xavier, for hig own scene of labours. In 1673 he came to Goa and from 
there, after the completion of his theological studies, attached himself to the Madura 
Mission, 

From the moment of De Britto’s entrance into Madura he began to expericnee the 
trials and pangs of a martyr. Rarely indeed has it fallen to the lot of any other mission- 
ary in India such a lot as befell him. Before his advent the city of Madura alone had becn 
a centre of Christian activity. The neighbouring villages had heen free from it. The 
advent of De Britto ruffled, in the oyes of his adversaries, this tranquillity of the religious 
atmosphere and gave riso to a period of storm and excitement. The priests and leaders 
of Hinduism regarded his intrusion with alarm and sct aflame the torch cf persecution. 
The footsteps of the missionary bogan to be dogged more by his opponents than by his 
followers, and the voice of his sermon was drowned by the lamentations of his disciplis 
and the exultant cries of his persecutors. On one occasion, while he was at a village near 
Madura, he was assailed, put in chains, and tortured. Twice the ominous axe was brought. 
and the calin bearing, the uncomplaining resignation of the pious victim alone, unnerved 
the arm and overcame the zeal of the executioner. De Britto’s object, however, was not 
to work inthe vicinity of Madura. Ho longed to carry the light of his faith to the land 
of the Maravas, where, he understood, the religion of Christ had not been preached for a 
long time. 

The reception accorded to him here was, if possible, more cruel, ‘The Maravas, fierce 
in valour and fiercer in prejudice, diffe,ed indeed in many respects from the orthodox 
Hindus, but they were Hindus all the same. Fondly attached to their cree |, they regarded 
with hatred those who dared to revile the god who, in their legendary history, had 
blessed their land and given it hisname. Their glory, their tradition, their very life was 
bound up with the law of Rama. They were Rama's mon. his chosen people,—their 
great pride was in declaring and cherishing tho beliof in it. To such a race, the 
preachings of the new missionary were singularly obnoxious. Tosee Raina denounced and 
dethroned, to hear his divinity questioned and his greatness belitded was, in their eyes, 
not only a wanton insult on their nation, but a crime the cnormity of which they could 
not sufficiontly condemn. It is not surprising therefore that De Lritto had every 
opportunity of becoming & martyr. 

The leader of the anti-Christian movement was a Marava general, one of the most in- 
fuential men in tho land. Endowed moro with religious zeal than martial valour, this pious 
soldier followed De Britto in all his movements, and subjected him, through his agents, to a 
crowd of troubles and difficulties. In the vicinity of Sivagahga, whither De Britto had gone, 
he was seized and taken to the presence of the Sétupati. On the way, he was treated with a 
singular cruelty. Fettered and tortured he was kopt bound, for the space of two days, bound 
to the stumps of trees. Cords were attached to his frame and ho was frequently dipped into 
atank. Brought before the important shrine of Kalayar Koil, he was suspended to a 
tiee by cords fastened to his feet and hands so that he could look with repentance on the 
god whose name had had reviled. Ho was confined in a dark dungeon for eleven days and 
given meagre food. Suffering, however, gave a new strength and a Hey enthusiasm to 
De Britto. The great object of his life was, as has been already mentioned, to get the 
name of a martyr, to die for the sake of the Cross. The ultimate goal of his ambition 
was to be ranked with the saints and martyrs of carly and medieval Christianity. He 
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therefore provoked persecution and excited fanaticism. It is not surprising that when 
subsequently he was taken to a Siva temple north of Kalayar K6il and askod to invoke 
the name of Siva, he refused, and was kicked and struck by the Hindu general. It was 
furthor resolved by his persecutors to deprive him of one of his hands and feet and then 
to impale. But the resolution was not carried ont, though the followers of the mission- 
ary were mutilated by the loss of one foot, one hand, the ears, nose and tongue, and 
sent back to the homes which they had deserted. De Britto was thcn flogged and cast 
on an uneven rock and trampled by a number of men so that his body, piereed throu oh 
and through, was in a welter of blood. These oppressions over, the missionary was taken 
to the Sétupati’s capital and confined first in a stable and then ina cell for twenty days. 
At the end of this period he was brought to the presence of the Sétupati. and the latter 
after hearing the accusations against him and perhaps also his tale of woe, set him 
at liberty forbidding him, however, on pain of death, to continue his tirade against idol- 


worship and poly gamy, 


The divine patience of De Britto gainod the admiration of the Father Provincial. 
Mmbracing the noble martyr with heart-felt: affection, ke pronounced his yerolve to end 
him to the mother-country to select, in person. a number of men who could accompany 
him and share his trials. Early in 1688 De Britto, in consequence, left India and reached 
Lishon at the end of the year. Honoured by prmee and peasant, nthe Court and in the 
country. the pious man of God, clad in Indian costume, was deserved]y the picturesque 
cynosure of the pious section of his countrymen. People high and low, rieh and 

: 
poor, flocked to see the man, who had been born among princes of the proudest nation 
and who had chosen to suffer for the dark millions of a distant land; who might 
have graced the richest chambers of a palace, but who had prefered the cell of an Indian 
hut; who might have enjoyed every luxury, but who had chosen a hfe of abstincnce 
entirely innocent of wine; who might have shone ax a statesman or diplomatist figuring on 
the Courts of Europe, but who had chosen to be a wandering mendicant, tu be flogged 


by Indian fanatics and persecuted by Indian princes. 


De Britto soon returned to the scene of his Jabours and redoubled them amony the 
people; and his industry was rewarded with a great conquest. One Tadia Tevan, a near 
relation of the Sétupati and a» man whose chance of ascending the gad? itself was not too 
remote, sacrificed all his chances for the sake of conviction and embraced the Christian 
rcligion. He met, however, a great obstacle in his fifth wife, a relative of the Sétupati, 
who, unlike her three elder co-wives, refused to sacrifice her wifehood for the money he 
offered,—- for the acceptance of Christianity made it necessary for Tanda Tévan to become 
a monogamist. The highborn lady engaged the most orthodox to dissuade her husband 
and tried, but in vain, every means. She then carried her grievance to the Sétupati. 
The Marava world had been shocked by the invasion of the palace itself by the alien 
creed; and Kilavan felt himself bound to move with public opinion and pacify public 
agitation, by taking steps against the missionary. Orders were given to burn the church 
and arrest the preachers. De Britto was arrested and taken in fetters to the Sétupati's 
capital. Compelled to run behind the horses while the escorts held the chains, whipped 
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and jeered at, the saint was taken to the Sétupati, and he, in response to the advice of 
his advisers, resolved to put an end to his life. Unwilling to shed the blood himself or 
afraid of the rebellion of Tadia Tevan’s men, he sent the father to a brother of his, Udaya 
Tevan, then evidently a local chief on the Pimban. The latter, a lame man, asked the 
missionary to cure him of his lameness by his magic—for, all this time the universal 
impression was that he was a magician and deluder of men’s minds—and on his pleading 
inability, it was taken for unwillingness, and he was taken to the scaffold, erected in a 
plain and scen by all men, tied to a post, and cut to pieces, after the severance of 
the head from the body. Even the right of burial was denied and the corpse was 
left to be devoured by birds and beasts. 

De Britto1® had gained his groat object—martyrdom. It was in 1693, (February). 

Such is the lifo and career of De Britto.'9 The historian cannot but have a deep 
affection for his personality, A more inspiring, enno)ling, sincere or profound martyr never 
came to India. Compared with that of De Nobilis, it will be readily noticed that his moral 
influence was greater, his character morc tender and sympathetic. There was much hypo- 
crisy and more self-contradiction in De Nobilis ; but De Britto was all sincerity, a 
personification of uniform and shining virtues. De Nobilis might have becn more 
astonishingly equipped for the work of controversy, he might have even a longer number 
of the accredited prophetic gifts ; but while his genius and his intellect ual powers can be 
readily recognized, it is certain that he is ata distance from De Britto in the beauty of 
character and the sincerity of God's servant. 

In a sketch of the activities of the Madura Mission; ono thing should always be 
remembered,—namely that the Madura missionaries, in the enthusiasm of their propaganda, 
forgot the spirit of their own gospel and persecuted the other Christians who, like them, 
wanted to elevate the heathen. A remarkable example of the narrow sectarianism of the 
Jesuits is clear in a case of Christian converts at Uttamapijayam in 1680. One of these 
Christians ‘“‘ wont to the Syrian Christians in the mountains of Travancore, and represented 
to their bishop that in Uttamapalayam, at the foot of the mountains on the Madura side, 
there were several Brahman converts who had not accepted baptisement at the hands of 
the Jesuits, because they regarded them as Parangis. He was asked to como and baptize 
them, and with them a great prince of that rogion, The bishop sent an Italian Carmelite, 
and he went in his European dress to the church at Uttamapalayam. The catechist there 
begged him to avoid lowcaste neophytes, and becauso he refused to do that, withdrew with 
the whole congregation, and there shut him out of the church. The Carmelite’s guide 
abandoned him and the Hindus would not help him, so that the poor man, forsaken in a 
strange country, disappeared, and probably perished. The Madura priests approved of the 


catechist’s action.2° ” 


1% 0. H. MSS., II, 223. 

%.The life of Constantius Beschi is important more for its literary than its religious work. I 
have therefore dealt with it in Chap. XI. 

20 Chandler: Madura Misston. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Ranga Kyishna Muttu Virappa, (1682-1689). 

On the death of Chokkanatha, his son, Ratga Krishna Muttu Virappa, a youth"! of 
sixteen, came to the throne. Never did a ruler ever inherit a throne under such gloomy 
circumstances or had to meet, at the outset of his career, a situation so doubtful and so 
dangerous. The incompetence and indiscretion of Chokkanatha had reduced the kingdom 
to the narrow confines of a single city. The rest of his extensive dominions was either 
under the actual occupation of foreigners, or a prey to rival adventurers. The people 
experienced a serics of miseries unrivalled inthe past and unimaginable in the future. 
The evils of anarchy and military occupation manifested themselves to the fullest 
extent, and filled the realm with sorrow and misery. In the name of the rival powers, 
robbers and adventurers, whose meat and drink was plunder, and whose turbulence and 
cruelty deficd the discipline of authority and the sentiment of humanity, roamed 
throughout the land, occupicd the forts of the realm, thronged the high roads, and 
out-stripped one another and the soldicrs in the work of destruction. A bold, strong 
and determined man and saviour was the cry of the moment. <A soldier and far-seeing 
statesman was the need of the hour, a person who combined the vigour of the sword 
with the sympathy of a people's king. Therein lay the one hope of Madura, the one 
chance of recovery or rebirth. Another Visvanétha or Aryanftha, in other words, was 
an imperative necessity. 

Ranga Krishna’s character and adventures, 

Fortunately the new king?? was, though young in age, old in wisdom and mature in 
counsels. He had the activity of habit and the keenness of intellect, characteristic of a 
soldier-statesman. Jn his character, enthusiasm was coupled in harmonious combination 
with discretion, and excellent qualities of the head with those of the heart. Excepting 
Visvanatha 1, he was the most amiable and picturesque of the Naik dynasty. His charming 
personality roused the admiration of his courtiers, the loyalty of his servants, and the 
affection of his subjects. He was gaicty itself. He loved fun and adventure. He loved 
to surprise men by his unexpected visits in unexpected places, in unexpected garbs. One 


2 According to the Pand, Chron, he ruled from Rudhirétkéri (1683) Adi 17th, to Pramédhita (1691) 
t. for 8 years. According to Supple. MS., from Vibhava to Bhava (7. ¢., 1688-1695); the Carna. 
Govrs. also says, from Vibkava to Bhava. The Telugu Carn. Dyn. says he ruled from Bahudhaénya 
(1698 A. D.) to Vijaya (1707 A. D). The correct date is about 1682-1689, and is proved by 
epigraphy. The epigraphical evidences in regard to this reign however are very meagre, In his 
Antiquities, Sewell mentions only one inscription, at Arumbfvur, 14 miles N. W. of Parambalur in 
Trichinopoly district. It says that in 1686 Raaga Krishna repaired a sluicethere. (Antiquities, 1, 
p. 263). An inscription of 1657 A.D. (H¢vilambi) says that Ratga Krishna gave some lands in 
the villages of Tirumalasamudram and Pudukkulam in the Tinnevelly District to a Brahman. In 
connection with this inscription Sewell remarks ‘that the date and cyclic year correspond, but the 
sovereign mentioned as the donor commenced his reign at Madura in A. D, 1682, and rcigned seven 
years.” He therefore believes that the grant might possibly have been given before he became the 
ruling king, If this were the case, Ranga Krishna would have been more than 25 years old at his 
accession ; but the chronicles say that he was only 16 then. It is thus impossible to reconcile the date 
of this inscription with that of the chronicles. (For the inscription see Antiquities, II, p. 7.) 

= According to Wheeler, he was sixteen when heascended the throne and his mother, Mangammaél, 
acted as Regent. Wheeler notes that he was a skilful horseman and had a memory that could repeat 
the whole Bhagavatam by heart. He also notes his love for Brahmans, his visit to foreign Courts 
in disguiso,and the dignified way in which he behaved towards the Mughal’s slipper. 
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evening, for instance, he rode, as was always the case with him, alone and unattended 
to Tanjore, and entering the fort at night, borrowed from a merchant in the bazaar street 
a pagoda on the deposit of his ring, and used it for his expenses. After a spare dict of milk 
and butter, he put on the guise and dress of a common sepoy, and entered the king's 
palace in the dark. Going to the audience hall, he heard with his own cars the discussion 
of the affairs of the kingdom between the king and his ministers. On his departure,?3 
we are told, he wrot» on the door leading from the throae-hall to the private apart- 
ments the fact of his arrival and his attendance during the discussion of state affairs. 
The next morning he left for Trichinopoly, promising to redeem the ring soon after. 
[mmediately after his return, he called for the Tanjore ambassador, spoke to him of his 
adventure, and aske.t him to write to his master, requesting the redeeming of the ring and 
advising him to maintain a more vigilant guard in the palace. 

A similar story illustrative of Rahga Krishna's heroism and bravery is not out of 
place here. ‘The Polygar of Ariyalar had in his possession four things of priceless value, 
wv beautiful?* camel, an elephant, a sword and a horse. The predecessors of Ratga Krishna 
had expressed a desire for these things, but owing to’ the unwillingness of the Polygar 
and their own judicious modcration, which scorned the application of force, they -had not 
obtained them. Ratea Krishna now resolved. to get possession of them by sume means. 
With that spirit of daring enterprise which formed the chief feature of his character, he 
rode alone to Ariyaltr, bidding his Sirdars and troops follow at a distance. Forving his 
way into the town, he reached the palace, and seating himself on the verandah outside, sent 
word, through the servants, of his arrival. The Polygar, a Nayanar, who was then engaged 
in his toilet operations, was taken by surprise and seized with apprehension. A visit of his 
suzerain, so unusual and so sudden, so simple and so unceremonious, foreboded, in his 
eyes, some disaster or disgrace. He therefore hastily finished his work and, accompanied 
by his children, hurried to present himself before his sovereign, aud placed, at his feet, 
as a mark of homage, a dish full of gems and jewels. Ln an attitude of humble and respect- 
ful lovaltyv. the Polygar then asked his master for the object of his condescension ; and 
when Ranga Krishna mentioned it, he expressed a tactful regret that he put himself to 
such trouble for such a paltry purpose ; that a single line in writing would have sulliced. 
The Polygar therefore readily surrendered the objects of his master’s desire, au act in which 
he was, no doubt, actuated by a feeling of fear at the reported approach of an army. The 
clephant, however, wax then subject to a fit and too furious to be approached by anyone. 
But the bold daring of the Madura monarch, undertook, in the face of loyal protests, the 
task which nonce of his servants could dare. With his fine and fleet horse. a noble breed of 
white, he approached the elephant, and by a series of skilful) manoeuvres succeeded in 
enticing it to Trichinopoly, where the rest of the work of subjugation was undertaken 
by skilful mahouts. The king had, however, to pay dearly for his new acquisition ; 
for his noble steed, the instrument of his gain, dropped down dead, owing to exhaustion 
and overwork, the moment he alighted from it. 

(To be continued.) 


23 Compare the story about Kanthirava  Narasa Réj of Mysoro (1639-55) who once went meognito 
to Trichinopoly and slew in a ducl the champion of that Court. Wilks’ Mysvre, 1, p. 3v. 

1 "The camel “was Galied Rima-Lukshmana, the sword Chinna Rima Bano, the olephant Rana 
Virabhadra, and the horse Muttu Kuechu, The names remind the similar ons prevalent among 
the Mughals. Sco, for example, Manucci’s Storia do Mogor, M. J. Woudchouse compuros Ran a 
Krishna tothe chivalrous Jamos V of Scotland, See Ante, Vol. VIL. pp. 22-26, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, 


4, Englishmen’s Furniture and its Cost in 1682. 

14. August 1682. Consultation in Masulipatam. 
There being a groat want of Household stuff for 
this Factory, especially of Chaires, Tables and one 
or two Coutches, and Mr. Field haveing belonging 
to him one dozen of Chaires and a Coutch made of 
Teake wood, it is ordered they bo bought for the 
Companyes Account, the Chaires at 24 rupees each 


many more of the same sort, the house being sve 
bare since the removal! of the late Chief [#, e., John 
Field who had been transferred to Madapollam in 
July 1682] that some of the roomes therein have 
not above 4 old Chaires in it, much to the Discred- 
it of our honoble. Masters. (Factory Records, Mas- 
ulipatam, vol. 4). 

Note,—The value of the rupee in Madras at this 
period was about two shillings and four pence and 


' of the pagoda about eight shillings so that the 
and the Coutch 24 pagodas, which he aflirmes to ' 


bee the true cost of them, and that Mr. Field is | 
‘desired to furnish us from Madapollam with as | 


chairs fotched about five shillings a piece and the 
couch twelve shillings. 


R. GT. 


BOOK NOTICE, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT EALSTING SYSTEMS 
oF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR, being the Vishwanath 
Narayan Mandalik Gold Medal prize-essay for 
1909. By Sarirap KrisHNa BFLVALKAR, M.A., 
Ph.D., pp. vill, 148. Poona, 1915. 


IN this little work the author socks to provide 
a brief resumé of the total output in the shupe of 
Indian literature bearing on Sanskrit CGramuinar 
from the earliest times upto the end of the cight- 
eenth century. This isa Jong period: and within 
the scope of 148 pages of the octavo volume Dr. 
Belvalkar may be said to have achioved au great 
Tho ** Chronological Conspectus ” which is a 
synchronistic table, showing at a glanco the relative 


cleal. 


positions in point of time of tho various gramma- 
rians, as woll asa very exhaustive and carefully 
propared Index, enhance the value of the work. 
The book divides itself into short chapters devot- 
ed to the individual schools, in each of which an at- 
tempt is made to put together the available his- 
torical information about the founder of the school, 
characterise briefly the nature of the work and then 
follow the subsequent development through the 
unaze of the out-growth of exegetical literature. 
Dr. Belvalkar does not claim any originality for 
the views expressed inthe book. The work is 
a compact littls summary—rich in bibliography— 
of the labours of previous workers in the field, and 
serves the extremely useful purpose of collecting 
together in a very handy form the widely scatter- 
ed material bearing on the subject. It should be 
indispensable to any one who intends writing a 
more comprehensive work, discussing in extenso 
the many controversial points which are either 
only touched upon lightly hy Dr. Belvalkar or no 


noticed at all. In order ta make my meaning 
clearer I shall give just one instance. It would 
have been, for example, intervsting to know the 
viows of the author with regard to the problom of 
the Dhdtupétha. The well-known American In- 
dologue, W, D. Whitney, alleged that the majority 
of roots contained in the Dhdlupdtha appended 
to our editions of Paiuini’s Ashtddhydyt is a purely 
fictitious product of tho imagination of Indian 
Grammarians, who for some unknown reuson took a 
perverse delight in multiplying their numbor almost 
ad infoutum. This is at best «a very unsatisfactory 
explanation of the undeniable fact that a very 
large fraction of the roots of this list is not met 
with again in the oxtant Sanskrit. literature. 
Paragraph 36 of Dr. Belvalkar's book, which deals 
with the Dhatupatha contains, however, no refer- 
ence to the question; nor do I find from the 
Index any indication thut it has been dealt with 
elsewhere. 


The earliest history of Indian Grammar, like that 
of other Indian sciences, is four us shrouded in the 
impenetrable veil of antiquity, And Dr. Belvalkar 
does well perhaps not to losc himself in vague 
speculations as to the origin of the science (regard. 
ing which thore is bound io be a great divergence of 
opinion) but to restrict himsolf mainly to the 
historical epoch. In the latter period the author 
distinguishes twelve distinct schools, each of which 
has been the focus of further independent develop- 
ment. ‘The first grammarian on the list is natur- 
ally Panini. A somewhat detailed treatment is 
alloted to this school, which takes up nearly one 
third of the whole volume, But even the short 
notices of the less known schools, suchas the 
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Kramadiévara, Saupadma, Sarasvata, etc., are wel- 
come, inasmuch as they contain information glean- 
ed from sources which are not within casy reach 
of every one. 

In the portion dealing with Panini and his school 
we read at p. 29: ‘ Katyiyana’s work, the varti. 
kas, are meant to correct, modify, or supplement 
the rules of Panini wherever they were or had be. 
come partially or totally inapplicable.” and fur- 
ther on, p. 33: “his [scil. Patufjali’s] chief ain 
was to vindicate Panini against the often unmeri- 
ted attacks of Katyfiyans.” Lt would appear from 
this that Dr. Belvalkar has overlooked a small 
brochure of Kielhorn’s entitled “ Adlydyane and 
Patanjali : to their mutual relation each other and to 
1876), the 


counbating this genorally 


Panini,” (Bombay, written with 


express purpose of 
accepted but erroncous view and of demonstrating 
that many of Katydyvana’s evdritikas sre ineant. 
merely to explain tho fullseope of the sitras 
of tho Ashtidhyayi: while on the other hand. 
that Patafijal blind 


worshipper as one is apt to imapyiue, but that the 


is nob such a hero 
charge of captious criticisin may often be laid at. 


jus door ag well, 


Tho paragraphs dealing with Chandra and 
Sakatayana tuke notico of a great deal of material 
seattored through various antiquarian journals, 
Indian as woll as Continental. Somo of the state- 
ments about the Jaina Sikativanna call forth com- 
Dr. Belvalkar 


theory propounded by Prof. Pathak in a some- 


ment. accepts unreservedly a 
what lengthy article entitled * Jain Sakatayana, 
contemporary with -Amoghavursha 1” ( ante, 
Vol. 43, p. 205 ff.), containing copious quotations 
from all kinds of works, which speaks for the 
erudition of the author but leaves the mind of 
the reader in unutterable confusion as to the 
issues involved and tho solutions praposed, ln 
this article Prof. Pathak claborates the theory 
that the Jaina Bakatiyann wrote both the toxt 
and the commentary of the Amoghavyriti which 
was composed inthe reign of .Amoghavarsha IJ, 
between Saka 736 and 789, ‘This statement involv- 
es two independent issues: (1) that Sakatiyene 
was the author of the Amoghav;ittt and (2) t 

the Amoghavyitti was writton iu the reign of 
Amoghavarsha I, The second of these proposi- 
tions I shall leave aside for future consideration and 


restrict myself for the present to an examination 
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of the firss one. Was Sakatayona the author of 
the Amoaghav,itti? Of the reasons adduced by 
Prof. Pathak in support of his view, which deserve 
serious consideration, thore are two; firstly, a con- 
clusion to be drawn from certain statements of 
Yakshavarman the author of the Chintdmant, in 
combination with the fact that the Amoghavritti 
wand the Chintdimani contain muny demonstrable 
phrases and sentences which are either identical 
with, or differ but very little from, each other ; ge- 
condly, an explicit statement of Chidinanda Kavi 
(ca. A. D. 1700) to tho eficet that Siketiyana was 
the author of the -Amoghav itl’, The first point 
Inv. £ of the intro- 

ductory stanzas of the Chintdmani, Yakshavar- | 


min tells us that his commentary is merely an 


reqiures further elucidation, 


abridgment of -nnother very extensive comment- 
wry. His words may be injerpreted to mean that 
the wuthor of the latter work was Sukatayuna him - 
self. du fact, this is the view | expressed in ny 
dissertation on the SaAkaté) ana grammar (submite 
foul to the University of Berlin carly in 1914), which 
was wlrewdy in press a long tine before the appear- 
of this article of Prof. Pathak. 


hearing the opinion of so expereneed a scholar, like 


ance But since 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, that my interprete- 
tion (and incidentully that of Hrof, Pathak too) 
though grammatically possible, was not im conse- 
nance with Sanskrit idiom, J have given up my for- 
mor view wnd hold now that the couplet in quost:- 
on is cupablo of an interpretation different from 
the one l pave to it. However, if Prof. Pathak 
adheres tothe view that the verse in quostion must 
be interpreted in the way 1 which he does, it 
would be diffigult to dislodge him from his stand- 
point. But even vranting that the Professor's ex- 
planation is correct, his identification of the author 
of the .Lmoghavritti with Sakutfyana is by no 
meansg certain. For in substantiating this, Prof, 
Pathak relies mainly upon the identity of a large 
portion of the text of the Chintimant and the Amo- 
ghavritti, and attaches a totally wrong value to 
this circumstance. It is evident that, depending 
merely on the similarity of the two commentaries, 
it would be unsafe to conclude that the * oxtensive 
commentary ” abridged by Yukshavarman must 
huve beenthe Amoghavrilts and can be no other. 
The Jainas are such ardent copyists and have at all 
times exhibited such an utter lack of originality, 


that it would never do to lose sight of—in their case. 
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not the remote, but the very near—possibility of 
their both having copied from a common source. 
The Jaina grammarians especially vie with each 
other in carrying this tendency to a nauseating 
degroc. In evidence I need only point out that not 
merely the <Amoghavritti and the Chintdmani, but 
along with them also the Riipusiddhi of Daydpila 
and the Prakriydsaiigraha of Abhayachandra Sart, 
have in common not only short pieces of comimen- 
tary on individual sdtras, but contain oven lengthy 
portions of tho text which are little more than 
exact reproductions of each other. Under these 
circumstances it is evident that it) would be fatal 
to conclude arbitrarily that. any one out of the 
above-mentioned works wasa copy of any other 


chosen at random. 


This may be said to bo the negative side of the 
question. But a fact which speuks positively 
against this theory is supplied by Prof. Pathak 
himself on the very first page of the article in 
question, There the author of the Amogharrtil:, 
after commenting on the Majgala stanza at the 
beginning of the Sakatdyana siitras, adds by way of 
introducing the pratydhara-sitras the following : 

evan krita-mangala-rakshé-vidhdnah paripirnam- 
alpagrantham lagh-C pdyam 
tramidam mahd-sramana-sanghddhipatir bhagavdn- 
dchdrydh gdkatdyanah prdrabhate. 


gabdtinusdsanam  $és- 


The author of the commentary thus refers to 
Sikatiyana with the words‘ The revered Master 
(Grammarian) Sakatiyana! This, 1 think, is the 
strongest positive argumont in favour of rejecting 
the identification of fikutéyana with the author 
of the Amoghan7tt?. Iam well aware that Indian 
authors are inthe habit of referring to themselves 
A well- 


known instance is that of Vishnugupta, the author 


in their own works in the third person, 


of the Arthasgaatra, subscribing his opinions with 
But it 


be admittod that thero is a world of difference bo- 


the words: Kautilyah iti. will have to 
tweon the emphatic personal note struck by the 
words wi Kautilya!, added at the end of an 
epigrammatic saying, and tho boastful self-praise 
conveyed by the bhageun-achdryal Sakata yanah 
I hold that. it will not 
be possible to find within the range of the whole 


attributed to Sikatiyana, 


of the Sanskrit literature a parallel for the alleged 
instanee of an author referring to himself as the 
‘* revered muster,’’ or with like words, 
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The second point brought forth as evidence by 
Prof. Pathak, viz., the explicit statement of Chida- 
nanda Kavi to the effect that Sakatiyana is the 
author of the Amoghavritti has at first sight the 
nappeuarance of being more reliable. But it must 
be remembored that although Chidénanda Kavi is 
nearer tO our grammarian than we by some- 
thing liko two centuries, nevertheless, ho was sepa- 
rated by a period of nino centuries from tho pro- 
bable date of Sakatiyana, and is likely to have been 
informed as to who the real author of the Amoyhu- 
opti? was, not any better than wo at tho present 
day. Until, therefore, some fresh and unequivo- 
cal ovidence is brought to bear on the question, 
the authorship of this commentary will, in my opi- 
nion, continue to be an unsolved problem. 

Te turn to other matters. At p. 69 we read: 
‘** He [sevl. Kiclhorn] inclined to the view that it 
was sume modern Jain writer, who lus presented 
his own graminatical labours under the auspicics 
of a revered name, carefully trying to follow the 
views attributed to him in ancient works and pos- 
sibly having for its basis some of the teachings 
of the fakatéyana.’’ Dr. 


confounded the 


earlicr Belvalkar 


secmns to have opinions of 


Kielhorn and Burnell. Jt was the latter (and 
not Kielhorn) who Iroked upon the Sdkatdyana- 
fabddnugsdsana as an onlarved edition by a 
Jaina of a grammar of tho pre-Paninean Sfkna- 
taivana, and meintained that it would be possible 
to reconstruct th. original yrammor by diseriminat- 
ing betweon what is old and what is new in it. 
Kiolhorr, howover, was in no doubt, at loast’ when 
pp. 24 ff.) 


appeared, as to th. real stato of things, vfz., that 


his article in this journal (1887, 
the work isan out and out modern compilation, 
Bo that as it m:y, there can ke no question 
about tho name §akatiyana being «a pseudonym 
alopied by scme medern compiler; fur, tho 
principle on which tho name is formed, vz., by the 
addition of the suffix -dyana to the strengthened 
form of the protonym, had long fallen into disuse at 
the time when the Jaina must have lived. Namos 
Bidarfyana, Katyéyana, Sakatdyana, 


etc., belong to quite a different epoch of the 


such as 


history of Indian names. 
V. 8. SUKTHANKAR.. 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16, 

os BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.1LE., D.So,, D.LITT. 

(A paper read at the Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Sth June 1916, 
and reprinted by permission from the Society’s Journal.) 


Abundant as were the results brought back from the journey which during the years 
1906-08 had carried me through the whole length of Eastern Turkestan and portions of 
westernmost China and Tibet, they could not keep my eyes long from turning towards plans 
of another Central Asian expedition. It was not the mere “call of the desert strongly 
as I have felt it at times—but the combined fascination of geographical problems and interest- 
ing archeological tasks, which drew me back to the regions where ruined sites long ago 
abandoned to the desert have preserved for us relics of an ancient civilization developed 
under the joint influences of Buddhist India, China, and the Hellenized Near East. I well 
remembered the openings for fruitful exploratory work which, on my previous travels, dis- 
proportion between the available time and the vast extent of the ground had obliged me 
to pass by, and I was anxious to secure these chances afresh while I could still hope to retain 
the health and vigour needed successfully to face the inevitable difficulties and hardships. 

The arrangement of the large collection of antiques which I had brought to the 
British Museum from my former expedition, and the multifarious efforts which I had to orga- 
nize and direct for their elucidation, helped by the staff of assistants and numerous expert 
collaborators, kept me busy in England until the very end of 1911. Work on the big publi- 
cation which was to record the scientific results of that journey still continued to claim 
most of my time after I had returned to duty in the Archeological Survey of India, on the 
familiar ground of the North-West Frontier and Kashmir. That heavy task was not yet 
completed when in the autumn of 1912 a variety of considerations induced me to submit 
to the Indian Government my formal proposals for the long-planned expedition, by which 
I wished to resume my geographical and archeological explorations in Central Asia. Among 
these considerations regard for the favourable political conditions then actually prevail- 
ing in respect of the regions to be visited played an important part. In this connection 
I have reason to remember gratefully the shrewd advice by which two kind friends, Sir 
Henry McMahon, then Forcign Secretary to the Government of India, and Sir George 
Macartney, H. B. M.'s Consul-General at Kashgar, helped to decide me for an early start. 

The kind interest shown by H. E. Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy of India, in my past 
labours and in my new plans had from the first been a most encouraging augury. My grati- 
tude for this help will be life-long. With it accorded the generous support which the Govern- 
ment of India in the Education Department, then under the enlightened direction of Sir 
Harcourt Butler, extended to my proposals. This included the payment in three succes- 
sive years of a total grant of £3000 to cover the cost of the intended explorations, the Indian 
Government reserving to themselves in return an exclusive claim to whatever ‘ archeo- 
logical proceeds” my expedition might yield. It was understood that the new Museum 
= aes Art and Ethnography planned at Delhi would be the first to benefit by prospec- 

“* finds.” 

thor the geographical tasks which formed a large and essential part of my programme, 
the ready assistance secured from the Indian Survey Department was of the utmost value.. 
To Colonel Sir Sidney Burrard, Surveyor-General of India, I owed already a heavy debt 
of gratitude for the very effective help he had rendered towards securing and publishing 
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the survey results brought back from my former journeys. He now kindly agreed to de- 
pute with me my experienced old travel companion, Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, Sub-Assistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, and to make available also the services of a second 
surveyor of his department, Muhammad Yakub Khan, along with all necessary equipment 
and & grant to cover their travelling expenses. Thus the wide extension of our proposed 
fresh topographical labours was assured from the outset. For my geographical work I 
found also an asset of the greatest value in the moral support which the Royal Geographi- 
eal Society generously extended to me, besides granting the loan of some surveying instru- 
ments. During the weary months of preparation, with all their strain of work and anxiety, 
and afterwards in whatever solitudes of mountains and deserts my travels took me to, I 
never ceased to derive true encouragement from the generous recognition which the Society 
had accorded to my former efforts to serve the aims of geographical science. Nor can I 
omit to record here my deep sense of gratitude for the unfailing sympathy and friendly 
interest with which in their ever-welcome letters Dr. Keltie and Mr, Hinks, the Society’s 
Secretaries helped to cheer and guide me. 

After a Kashmir winter and spring passed over incessant work on Serindia, the detailed 
report on the scientific results of my second journey, there arrived by the middle of May 
the Secretary of State’s eagerly awaited sanction for my expedition. Relying on the kind 
consideration which my plans had so often received before at the India Office, I had ventur- 
ed to anticipate, as far as I safely could, a favourable decision, and the lists of orders, etc., 
for the multifarious equipment needed were ready. Yet it cost no small effort to assure 
the completion of all the varied preparations within the short available time, considering 
how far away I was from bases of supply and friends who could help me. A careful survey 
of all the climatic and topographical factors determining the programme of my movements — 
had convinced me that I could not safely delay my start across the mountains northwards 
beyond the very beginning of August. So the weeks which remained to me in the peaceful 
seclusion of my beloved Kashmir mountain camp, Mohand Marg, 11,000 feet above the 
sea, saw me hard at work from sunrise till evening. By July 23 I moved down from itg 
Alpine coolness to the summer heat of the Kashmir Valley in order to complete our final 
mobilization at Srinagar in the spacious quarters which the kindness of my old friend, 
Mr. W. Talbot, had conveniently placed at my disposal for those last busy days in 
civilization. 

There I had the satisfaction to find Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, my trusted old companion, 
duly arrived with all the surveying equipment, which included this time two 6-inch theodo- 
lites, a Zeiss levelling set, a Reeves telescopic alidade and two mercurial mountain barometers, 
besides an ample supply of aneroids, hypsometers, plane-tables, prismatic compasses, etc. 
With him had come the second surveyor, a young Pathan of good birth, with manners to 
match, and that excellent Dogra Rajput, Mian Jasvant Singh, who had accompanied every 
survey party taken by me to Central Asia. In spite of advancing years he had agreed to act 
once more as the Rai Sahib’s cook, and to face all the familiar hardships of wintry deserts 
and wind-swept high mountains. At Srinagar I was joined also by two other Indian aasist- 
ants, who, though new to Central Asian travel, proved both excellent selections for 
their respective spheres of work. In Naik Shams Din, a corporal of the First (King 
George’s Own) Sappers and Miners, whom Colonel Tylden-Pattenson, commanding that dis- 
tinguished corps, had chosen for me after careful testing, I found a very useful and 
capable ‘handy man” forall work requiring technical skill, A Panjabi Muhammadan 
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of Kashmiri descent, he proved in every way a worthy successor to Naik Ram Singh, 
whose devoted help on my second journey I owed to the same regiment, and whose tragic 
end I have recorded in Desert Cathay. 

The other assistant, Mian Afrazgul Khan, a Patiian of the saintly Kaka-khel clan, 
anda Sepoy from the Khyber Rifles, was my own choice, and experience soon showed how 
much reason I had to be pleased with it. Originally a schoolmaster on the Peshawar border, 
with a sound vernacular education, he had soon after his enlistment in that famous Frontier 
Militia Corps been noticed for his topographical sense and superior intelligence. After a 
year’s training in the Military Surveyors’ Class at Roorkee, where he greatly distinguished 
himself, hc was permitted by Sir George Roos-Keppol, Chief Commissioner, N.-W. Frontier’ 
Province, and Honorary Colonel of the Regiment, to join me as temporary draftsman and 
surveyor in connection with the excavations I was carrying on in the spring, 1912, as Superin- 
tendent of the Frontier Circle, Archeological Survey. There I was soon impressed by his 
marked and varied ability, and when in addition I became aware of his energy and genuine 
love of adventure I did not hesitate to engage him as an assistant surveyor for the journey. 
Our small party was completed by two Indian servants ; one of them, Yusuf, a man of some- 
what * sporting’ instincts, was to act as my cook, and the other Pir Bakhsh, a worthy 
elderly person from the mountains north of Kashmir, as his substitute ia case of illness—or 
some temporary outbreak of bad temper. The experience of previous journcys had warned 
me as to the necessity of this double string, and T owe it probably to its restraining influence 
that I was able to retain tho services of both mon in spite of all triais and bring them back 
to their homes in the end safely and in a state of contentment. 

Ever since the plan of my journey was first formed I had been exercised in my mind 
by the difficulty of finding a practicable route which would take me across the great moun- 
tain barriers northward to the border of Chinese Turkestan on the Pamirs, and which was 
still new to me. By the initial portions of my previous journeys I had exhausted the only 
apparent alternatives of the Chitral and Hunza valleys leading to practicable crossings of 
the main Hindukush range. Even the devious route over the Karakorum passes I had 
seen on my return journey of 1908. But fortune seemed to favour mo at the start, un- 
expectedly to open for me the eagerly desired new approach to my goal. 

For long years I had wished to explore the important valleys of Darel and Tangir which 
descend to the Indus from the north some distance below Chilas. Darel (Za-l-lo) is pro- 
minently mentionod in the accounts of old Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, partly because thero 
passed through it a route which some of them followed on thew descent from the uppermost 
Oxus to the Indus and the sacred sites of the Indian north-west frontier, and partly by reason 
of a famous Buddhist sanctuary it once contained. No Europcans had ever been able to 
visit these territories, as tho disturbed political conditions of the local tribal communities, 
coupled with their fanatical spirit, effectively closed access to them. But in recent years 
Raja Pakhtun Wali, of the Kushwaqt family, once ruling Yasin and Mastuj, had, after an 
adventurous career, succeeded in founding and gradually extending a chicfship of his own 
among these small Dard republics. The desire of consolidating his rule and securing sup- 
port for his children’s eventual succession had led him a short time before to seek friendly 
relations with the Gilgit political Agency. When I learned of the opportunity chance thus 
offering I decided to use it for a new route to the Pamirs. The matter necded. diplomatic 
handling. But finally the effective help given by my kind friend the Hon. Mr. Stuart 
Fraser, Resident in Kashmir, with the assent of the Indian Foreign Department, secured 
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for me the chief’s permission to visit his territories. The conditions he thought fit to attach 
to it were obviously meant to safeguard his political interests—and incidentally aleo my 
safety among his newly won subjects. 

On 31 July 1913 I started from Srinagar, and proceeding by boat down the Jhelam, 
reached next day the little port of Bandipur on the Wular Lake. From there the bulk of 
our baggage wa8 sent ahead with the second surveyor by the Gilgit military road to await 
usin Hunza. I myself with Lal Singh and Afrazgul left Kashmir through the side valley 
of the Lolab and struck north-westwards for the route which leads through the deep-cut 
gorges of the Kishanganga and its tributaries to the snowy passes of Barai and Fasat and 
then down to Chilas on the Indus. Bad weather pursued us from the time we entered the 
mountains, and already on the first eight days the tracks followed proved in many places 
impracticable for laden animals. But it ssemed appropriate Alpine training for the ground 
ahead, and there was an antiquarian interest to compensate me for the fatigues encountered ; 
for various topographical considerations indicate that it was by this direct route to the Indus 
and thence to Gilgit thet the Chinese received those annual supplies from Kashmir which 
alone, according to an interesting historical document preserved in the Annals of the T’ang 
dynasty, enabled them about the middle of the eighth century a.p. to maintain for some 
years imperial garrisons in Gilgit and Yasin. They thus prevented the junction between their 
great adversaries who then threatened Chinese hold on Turkestan—the Arabs in the west 
and the Tibetans in the south. It was, of course, the human beast of burden which alone 
made the use of such a route possible, and we havo historical evidence to show how 
abundant its supply was in ancient Kashmir. 

By August 10 we had doscended from the snowy range which culminatcs eastwards in 
the huge ice-clad pyramid of Nanga-parbat (26,620 feet above the sea) to Chilas on the Indus, 
the last British post towards the independent territory of Dard tribes, known as the Indus 
Kohistan. The Paz Britannica, brought some twenty years before to what was once the 
most turbulent and fanatical of these petty hill republics, had worked curious changes in 
the position of the cultivated areas, etc., which without definite rocords a future antiqua- 
rian or geographer would find most difficult to interpret correctly. The heat of the summer 
is great in the deep-cut rock defiles of the Indus, and the banks forbiddingly barren. So I 
was glad when our descent in the Indus gorge next day could be effected on a skin raft, which 
the tossing current of the mighty river carried down at the rate of some 14 miles an hour. 
Though the snowy weather prevailing on the high ranges had cauw.ed the river to fall to some 
24 feet below highwater level, yet the flood volume wap still large enough to allow us to sweep. 
down securely over what at other times is a euccession of impassable rock ledges and repids. 

At the mouth of the Hodur stream we left the Indus behind and entered ground which 
offered ample scope for exploring work. Passing up the unsurveyed valley northward we 
found plentiful ruins of small fortified villages clearly dating back to pre-Muhammadan 
times .and a great deal of abandoned cultivation tertaces for which the supply of irrigation 
water now available would manifestly no longer suffice. Pushing up to the Unutai Pass 
we crossed the range which overlooks the Khanbari River and there reached the eastern 
border of Pakhtun Wali’s latest conquests. As we descended westwards through the Datsoi 
Nullah by a track almost impassable for load-carrying men we were met by Pakhtun Wali’s 
capable nephew, Mehtarjao Shah Alim, with a large and well-armed escort. It had been 
stipulated beforehand that not a single man from the territory under control of the British 
Agency of Gilgit was to accompany us. The careful watch kept over us from the start by 
Pakhtun Wali’s select men at arms, wherever we moved or halted, seemed to afford adequate 
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protection from any fanatical attempt on the part of less trustworthy elements among his 
new subjects who miglit have liked to embroil him by an attack upon us. But I confess that 
it also at first caused me serious misgivings as to the freedom which might be left to us for 
useful topographical work. 7 
' It was quite as much regard for such work, as the wish to avoid the excessive summer 
-heat of the Indus gorges, which had caused me to ask that we might be taken to Darel by the 
mountains at the heads of the Khanbari and Dudishal Valleys instead of the usual route, 
which leads through the former. It proved a difficult line of progress. even with such hardy 
porters for our baggage as Shah Alim had brought from the main Darel Valley. But its 
advantages for surveying operations were great, and fortunately | soon found that we were 
left full freedom to use them. The great spurs descending from the Indus-Gilgit watershed 
northward had to be crossed by a succession of high passes, between 13.000 and 14,000 feet, 
and theso furnished excellent plane-table stations. The extensive views there obtained 
towards the great snowy ranges across the Indus and westwards on the headwaters of the 
Swat River pormitted our positions to be fixed with accuracy from previously triangulated 
peaks. At the expense of much hard climbing we secured equally favourable conditions 
further on, and a protracted spell of fine weather mado it casy to use then. R.B. Lal Singh, 
in spite of his fifty-one years, an age which Indians usually are apt to count as advanced, 
showed that he had lost none of his old zeal and vigour. Through his devoted exertions a 
fortnight’s hard travel sufficed to map sonic 1200 square miles, on the seale of 2 miles to the 
inch, on ground which had never been surveyed or even seen by European cyes. 

It was a pleasant surprise to fiad our tasks soon facilitated by the excellent relations we 
were able to establish with Mehtarjao Shah Alim and the band of Pikhtun Wali’s trusted 
supporters who formed our ever-watchful guard. Thev were a strangely mixed crew, of 
distinctly shady antecedents, but all “ handy ” and pleasant to deal with. Most of these 
alert fellows wero outlaws from Swat, Chitral, and the independent Dard republics on the 
Indus, who, with hands already blood-stained, had joined Pakhtun Walis fortunes at one 
time or other of his adventurous career. Their burley fair-haired commander Shahid, whose 
look of jovial ruffian curiously contrasted with his name, meaning ™ martyr,’’ had from the 
beginning played a prominont part in all the mixed feuds and intrigues by which their capa- 
ble chief had raised himself from the position of a hapless refugee in Tungir to that of absolute 
master of that once turbulent valley. The means and methods by which Pakhtun Wali, in 
true Condottiere fashion, had subsequently extended his sway over the neighbouring hill 
republics of Darel and Sazin, had been equally unscrupulous, and recalled times long gone by 
elsewhere. His was tho most recent kingdom carved out in the Hindukush, a region probably 
less touched by historica! changes than any other in the north-west of India, and to glean 
first-hand information about the process employed was for me a very instructive and fascinat- 
ing occupation. Nor did quick-witted Shah Alim and hi» band of intelligent henchmen 
fail me when it came to collecting exact data about local resources, population, etc., or raising 
or maneging needful transport. Fully familiar with the ground, as their employment had 
made them, they yet kept » mental detachment from the local interests, regard for which 
would have induced reticence among more settled subjects. 

The Khanbari River was found to drain an unexpectedly Jarge mountain area, and in 
all the valleys splendid forests of pines and firs, quite untouched by the axe, were found to 
clothe the higher slopes. In the wider portions below old cultivation terraces, now abandoned, 
could be traced for miles. Judging from the vize of the trees, the forest which has overrun 
them in most places dates back for centuries. There is an abundant supply of water for 
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irrigation from snowbeds and springs, and re-occupation of these fertile lands is retarded only 
by the great scantiness of population. Before Pakhtun Wali’s conquest the Darelis had con- 
tented themselves with using the extensive grazing-grounds at the very head of the valleys, 
and only since the advent of more peaceful conditions has the slow immigration of Gujar 
settlers commenced. Whatever the cause of the original abandonment of these valleys may 
have been, it soon ‘became obvious that they, like Darel and Tangir, enjoyed climatic con- 
ditions far more favourable in the matter of adequate rainfall than those prevailing higher 
up on the Indus or elsewhere between the Indus and the Hindukush. This abundant moisture 
may well be due to some feature in the orography of the Indus Valley, permitting the mon- 
soon rains to advance here far beyond the line where their effect is stopped elsewhere by the 
high mountain chains southward. 

The contrast with those denuded barren mountains to the north and east, which I re- 
membered so well from my previous routes through Gilgit and Chitral, became even more 
striking as we descended from the Ishkobar Pass (circ. 13,650 feet) to the head of the main 
Darel valley. When encamped there at Nyachut, on rich Alpine meadowland and surrounded 
by muvuntain sides which magnificent forests of deodars and firs clothed for thousands of feet 
in height , I felt as if transported tothe Sind or some other big side valley of Kashmir. 
Unfortunately there was little chance left to enjoy the delights of this glorious Alpine scenery 
while being constantly attacked by swarms of the particularly fierce mosquitoes which infest 
all Darel and Tangir. We met them first when approaching the Khanbari watershed from 
the east, anc the trouble they gave steadily increased as we progressod. Even high up in the 
mountains we suffered severely from this plaguc which is apt to cause bad sores, as my survey- 
ors and myself soon found by experience. There was little consolation in the fact that the 
local people suffer almost as much from the infliction, as their pock-covered skin showed, 
and that during the winter those tormentors descend to seek warmer quarters by the Indus. 
I often wondered whether their presence would not be an adequate defence of Darel against 
any permanent invasion by people concerned for their comfort. 

When I moved down to the vicinity of Manikyal, the northern of the two extant walled 
townships of Darel, thers revealed itself strikingly the remarkable openness of the main 
valley and the great extent of arable land on the wide plateaus flanking the middle course of 
the Darel River. The sight of this fertile area, all easy to irrigate, revealed at a glance the 
importance which Darel must have possessed in ancient times, and which with an adequate 
population and under a firm rule it could attain once more. But much of the land had passed 
out of cultivation long ago, and the great number of ruined sites gave striking confirmation 
of the observation. The survey of these ruins, all known as kots, “‘ forts,” kept me busy for 
several days, and showed that most of thom were remains of fortified settlements dating 
back to pre-Muhammadan times. Rapid excavation near one of them, Bojo-kot, brought to 
light unmistakable relics of a Buddhist burial ground in the shape of cinerary urns, metal 
ornaments, etc. These ruins always occupy naturally strong rocky ridges bearing elabo- 
rately built terraces, and by their position and constructive features curiously recalled to my 
mind the extensive ruined settlements of the Buddhist period with which my explorations 
in the Swat Valley and on the Peshawar border had rendered me familiar. Archeological 
evidence thus seemed to bear out the tradition preserved in the Chinese pilgrims’ records ag 
to the early historical connection between the ruling families of Darel and Swat. 

All antiquarian observations pointed to the territory having been occupied in Buddhist 
times by a much denser population than the present and one possessed of far greater material 
resources, Yet even now Darel contains a number of large crowded villages, some, like 
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Manikyal and Samagial, well deserving to be called towns. Again and again | was struck by 
lingering traces of an inherited civilisation a good deal more developed than that to be found 
now in the neighbouring hill tracts. Thus the alignment of the irrigation canals and the 
carefully preserved solid stonework of the terraces and embankments over which they are 
carried showed unusual skill. Another very significant feature was the abundance in houses, 
mosques and graves of fine wood-carving, retaining decorative motifs which are directly 
derived from Graco-Buddhist art as known to us from the ancient relievos of Gandhara, and 
which occur frequently also in the ornamental wood carvings excavated by me at sand- 
buried old sites of Chinese Turkestan. 

The racial type of the Darelis as far as I could judge without anthropometric 
observations, for the collection of which there was no time, seemed to me unmistakably akin 
to that of the other Dard tribes which occupy the adjoisting mountain territories, This close 
relationship is also borne out by their Shina dialect. But there was something in the often 
refined features of the men and their less heavily built frame, which vaguely suggested in- 
heritance from generations weakened by a decadent civilization and a long period of internal 
disorder. They struck me distinctly as a raco possessing the instincts of quasi-town-bred 
folk and needing a strong ruler. 

On the evening of August 16 I was received by Raja Pakhtun Wali in full state at the 
castle of Gumarekot, which he wa. building in tho centre of his recently annexed territory 
and as a stronghold to safeguard its possession against possible risings. The steep ridge 
which rises above it is occupied by the ruins of the large fort of Raji-kot, marking the ancient 
capital of Darel. It was a very interesting experience to meet the man who, after a career as 
chequered as befitted the son of Mir Wali, Hayward’s murderer, had succceded in building 
up a new kingdom for himself, the last, perhaps, which India has seen raised on the old adven- 
turous lines. His human environment, in which Darelis are still kept much in the back- 
ground, and the methods by which he maintains his rule seemed to call up times long gone 
by. There was much to claim my interest in what I heard from the shrewd and energetic 
Khushwaqt chief that evening, and during the long visit ho paid me next morning with his 
two young sons ; but this is not the place to record it. He had spared no care nor trouble 
to facilitate my safe journey through his territory and to make it as profitable as the limita- 
tions of my time permitted. I shall always look back with gratitude to the friendly welcome 
accorded, and with genuine interest and sympathy to the ruler. 

It was a special satisfaction to me that on my way down Darel I was able to identify at 
Phoguch the site of an ancient Buddhist sanctuary which the Chinese pilgrims specially mention 
on account of its miracle-working colossal image of Maitreya Buddha in wood. The tomb 
of Shahakhel Baba, a Muhammadan Saint renowned for his miraculous powers and attracting 
pilgrims from many distant parts of the Hindukush region as well as Swat and the Indus 
Valley, attests here the continuity of local worship. Lower down we passed interesting ruins 
of castles once closing access to Darel. Then we ascended westwards by a precipitous track, 
difficult for load-carrying men, to the rugged high spur which divides Darel from Tangir. 
On reaching its top we were rowarded for a trying climb over bare rock slopes by the grand 
vistas which opened before us. Owing to its isolation the Shardai Pass commands wide . 
views of Darel, Tangir, the Indus Valley, and the ranges beyond, and proved a truly ideal survey 
station. ‘To the west there showed clearly the gap between precipitous snow-capped spurs, 
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where the Indus makes ite sharp bend to the south. Access to this famous defile, where the 
bed of the mighty river is reported to contract into.an exceedingly narrow rift, is closed by | 
independent tribal territory. Even from afar European eyes saw it now for the first time. 
How I wished that a Pakhtun Wali’s expansionist policy might open the route some day for 
exploring those Indus gorges, where the old Chinese pilgrims made their way south by the 
dreaded rock galleries “of the hanging chains.” ! 

The descent to the Tangir River over cliffs and vast slopes of rock débris was a trying 
experience ; but the valley itself proved remarkably open and fertile. Fruit trees and vines 
were more plentiful than in Darel, and the mosquitoes a little less fierce. The population 
is scattered“in clusters of hamlets, and showed & manly bearing. Of those fortified villages, 
in which the Darel people seem to have always sought shelter since early times, I could trace 
no ruins here. I had avery pleasant reception at Jaglot, where Paktun Wali had establish- 
ed his original stronghold, and where his family ordinarily resides. The original modest 
structure which he occupied as a refuge from Chitral had witnessed a memorable siege by 
the powerful Gabarkhel tribesmen who hold the upper portion of Tangir, and who then vainly 
tried to rid themselves of their ambitious exile-guest, Their defeat marked the first stage 
in Pakhtun Wali’s rise to power. The old animosities seemed to be still smouldering here, 
and as we moved up the valley, our ever-watchful escort took special care to safeguard 
us from any attempt of Pakhtun Wali’s old foes, or the fanatical “ talib-ilms,” or religious 
students, gathered in numbers round a famous Mullah at the mosque of Kami. 

In the great forest belt at the head of the Satil branch of the valley hundreds of Pathans 
from Upper Swat and the independent tracts lower down the Indus were engaged in cutting 
the magnificent timber, an important source of revenue to Raja Pakhtun Wali. The timber 
is made to float down the Indus under arrangements with Kakakhel traders, who, owing to 
the sanctity enjoyed by their clan, are able to exploit this business in tracts otherwise far 
too risky. Here we were joined by Mian Shahzada, the uncle of Afrazgul, my Kakakhel 
surveyor, who for years had been in charge of these operations, and whose opportune inter- 
cession had helped to overcome the Raja’s original scruples about our passage. Shahzada 
had charged himself with the responsibility of keeping all fanatical characters in these wood- 
cutters’ camps out of mischief, and by his effective help amply earned the recommendation 
I could give him to the district authorities of his far-off home on the Peshawar border. 

All arrangements worked smoothly to the end, and when on August 21 we safely reach- 
ed the Sheobat Pass, over 14,000 feet in height, on the range which forms the watershed 
between the Indus and the Gilgit river drainage, it was with regret that I left behind Pakh- 
tun Wali’s fascinating dominion, from which we had just “ lifted the Purdah.” I was SOITy 
to bid farewell to our hardy escort of outlaws, after meeting the large posse of respectable 
Gilgit levies which had waited on the other side of the pass to take charge of us. It was 
amusing to watch the ill-disguised expression of distrust with which the latter viewed our 
quondam protectors, some of them well remembered, no doubt, from their old raids and 
similar exploits. The ample and richly deserved rewards I gave to Pakhtun Wali’s men 
however, sufficed to efface any unpleasant reciprocal feelings. 

In order to reach the big Yasin Valley through which our northward route was to lead 
we had first to gain the Gupis post on the Gilgit River. The mountains to the south of the 
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latter have not yet boon adequately surveyed. So it was acarcely surprising that the un- 
explored pass above Gafarbodo, which I chose as a short out, proved nearly impossible for 
our load-carrying men. It took fully eight hours’ scrambling over huge masses of rock débris 
left behind by ancient glaciers, the worst I ever encountered in this region, to reach the pass 
at an elevation of close on 16,000 feet. 

Then I pushed up rapidly in the open and relatively fertile valley of Yasin. It leads due 
north, flanked by mighty spurs which descend from the glacier-crowned main Hindukush 
range, and has always been an important route, as it forms the nearest connoction between 
Oxus and Indus. I found myself thus on ground claiming distinct historical interest, and 
there was a good deal oven in things of the present to attest the strong Central-Asian influ- 
ence to which it has been subject since early times. In addition to much fine old wood- 
carving in dwellings and mosques, I was able to trace a ruined Stupa with relics of Buddhist 
times and the remains of several old forts, which tradition significantly cnough connects 
with early Chinese invasions. 

It was owing to an carly and historically well attested Chinese conquest of these valleys 
from the uppermost Oxus, that I felt a special interest in the glacier pass of the Darkot by 
which we crossed on August 29 to the headwaters of the Yarkhun or Mastuj River. It had 
been the scene of that remarkable exploit by which a Chinese force, despatched in A.D. 749 
from Kashgar against the Tibetans, had effected its entry into Yasin and Gilgit. Already 
in May, 1916, on my way up from Chitral, I had been able to ascertain how closcly the topo- 
graphical features of the Darkot Pass agreed with tho exact account which the Chinese Annals 
of the T’ang dynasty have proserved for us of General Kao Hsien-chih’s famous expedi- 
tion. 1 had then succeeded in reaching the top of the pass, 15,400 feet above the sea, from 
the Mastuj side ; but no examination of the southern approach, which also figures in that 
account, had been possible. 

In view of the very scrious natural obstacles presented by the glaciers of the Darkot, 
Kao Hsien-chih’s passage deserves to rank as a great military achievement, like his successe 
ful march across the whole width of the Pamirs, with a relatively largo Chinese army, which 
preceded it, and to which I shall have occasion to refer further on. So it was a particularly 
gratifying find, when I discovered an old Tibetan inscription scratched into a large boulder 
on the track where it ascends by the side of a steep moraine flanking the southern glacier 
of the Darkot. It is very probable that it is a relic of that short-lived Tibetan advance on 
the uppermost Oxus which the T’ang Annals record towards the close of the second quarter 
of the eighth century, and which Kao Hsien-chih’s adventurous expedition successfully 
stopped. 

On the top of the Darkot I was met by Captain H. F. D. Stirling, of the 57th (Wilde’s) 
Rifles, then commanding the Chitral Scouts, with fresh transport from the Mastui side. Thus 
+he descent over the big and much-crevassed northern glacier could be offected without un- 
due risk to men or baggage. 1 have epecial reason to feel grateful for the most effective 
arrangements made by Captain Stirling as I pushed on eastwards after crossing the Darkot. 
Our easiest route to the Chinese border would have led over the Baroghil saddle to Sarhad 
on the Qxus and thence across the Afghan Pamirs along the line I had followed in 1906. 
But apart from the fact that its use would have required the special permission of H.M. the 
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King of Afghanistan, 1 was anxious to see new ground, and was therefore glad to move now 
by @ parallel but far more difficult route by which westernmost Hunza could be gained from 
the headwaters of the Yarkhun and Karambar (or Ashkuman) Rivers. This route allowed 
me to sight the Showarshur branch of the Darkot Glacier, now completely closed by an im- 
passable ice-fall, and to examine more closely the interesting instance of bifurcation by 
which the glacier above the Karambar saddle discharges its drainage partly towards the 
Yarkhun or Chitral River and partly into the lake forming the head of the Karambar River. 

On its south side the route skirts an almost unexplored region of high ice-clad 
peaks and big glaciers, and the snouts, which the latter have pushed across the gorge of the 
Karambar River, together with the huge old moraines encountered in the main valley 
lower down, constituted serious obstacles. They made all the more welcome the friendly 
help given by Captain Stirling, who, as an expert mountaineer, took pleasure in accompany- 
ing me on those four days of hard marching and climbing. : 

Beyond the Ashkuman River we were met by fresh porters, collected from the settle 
ment of hardy Wakhi immigrants lower down that much-confined valley. The ascent made 
with them on September 2 to the Chillinji Pass (circ. 17,400 feet high) proved a difficult task. 

The snowy weather prevailing all through August had rendered the very steep 
snow slopes to be climbed still more trying and had added greatly to avalanche risks. The 
pass had not been traversed by any one for a long number of years, and only one old man 
sent with us had ever been across. So it was a great relief, when, after eight hours’ toil, we 
safely reached the col, nearly 5,000 fvet above camp. It offered a grand view over the ex- 
tensive glaciers which meet at the head of the Chapursan Valley, but the icy gale sweeping 
it made even a short rest difficult. Fortunately tho great glacier below us proved less trying, 
owing to the fresh snow which had adequately covered up most of the crevasses, and after 
a descent of five hours more we found a dry spot by its side where we could bivouac in safety 
under the shelter of a moraine. Some of our coolies did not turn up till next morning, but 
they had wisely kept moving all through the bitterly cold night. Their safe arrival caused 
me great relief and so also did the assurance that my feet, in spite of the loss of toes and the 
impaired circulation which resulted from my frost-bite accident at the close of the former 
journey, could stand well thirteen hours’ struggle over snow and ice. The snout of the Chil- 
linji Glacier was not passed until after a descent of another 4 miles in the morning, and a 
short distance beyond I had the satisfaction to find fresh transport from Hunza awaiting us. 
The arrangements made weeks ahead through my old acquaintance Humayun Beg, the 
Wazir of Hunza, had not failed me. 

After this experience our progress through Hunza seemed easy. The Chapursan Val- 
ley, in spite of the huge moraines which the glaciers south have pushed down into it, contains 
more stretches of level ground than probably all the rest of Hunza. It was hence a feature 
of special interest to note the extensive areas of old cultivation which we passed on the 25. 
miles’ march between Baba-ghundi and Spandrinj. Neither want of water for irrigation 
nor present climatic conditions at this elevation from circ. 11,000 to 10,300 feet seem to fur- 
nish an adequate explanation for their abandonment. Re-occupation is recent and proceed 
ing slowly. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 


But Ranga Krishna was not merely a man of enterprise who would ride into an enemy’s 
country to seek information or obtain amusement ; he was a ruler of great sympathy and 
solicitude for the welfare of his subjects. He delighted to roam incognito in his realm, to 
mix with the humble and lowly, to talk to them, to understand their feelings and to 
appreciate their merits. If he could subdue an clephant which none else could he could 
also visit humble places and see humble men, and learn things for himself, learn 
where virtue or misery had its abode, where injustice prevailed and where disloyalty 
throve. No occupation was, in his eyes, too low for the investigation of truth. True he 
was not without defects. He shared the weakness of his dynasty in his love of pomp, 
his fondness for show, and in his permitting his lieutenants to spend state money on pro- 
cessions and celebrations, but this was a single blot in his brilliant and beautiful character. 
His easy accessibility, his desire to learn things in person, his svmpathy with the people, 
and at the same time, his weakness for showy pageantry, are evident from his Tinnevelly 
adventure. Hearing from some men of Tinnevelly that the son of their viceroy, Tiruvén- 
gala Nathaiya,?> wasted every night 500 pagodas of Sirkar money in costly processions of 
‘“ more than royal statc, ” he set out, as was always the case with him, alone on his horse 
towards Tinnevelly to ascertain the fact. The Telugu chronicle, from which the account of 
this episode is taken, narrates in detail an interview which the king had with a humble, 
low-caste woman who was carrying a rude and frugal fare for her sen, a labourer working in 
the distant fields. The exhausted monarch condescended to take butter-milk from the woman 
and noted her name for future favours. Resuming his journey, he reached one of those 
splendid reception-booths, which had been constructed all along the road for his sake. 
The warders, however, hardly saw in the solitary horseman their sovereign. In their eyes 
royalty was always surrounded by magnificence. To think of a king without his host. 
of attendants and flatterers, his paraphernalia and splendour, was to them an impossible 
feat. Simplicity was a virtue which their rude and unsophisticated mind could with 
difficulty associate with royalty. They had not the imagination for such a conception, 
for their experience had always been to the contrary. Itis not surprising, therefore, that 
when the solitary horseman boldly entered the pavilion and tied up his horse, and sat there, 
he received a mandate from the warders to leave the place at once. Their monarch was 
coming, and the pavilion was not an inn in which every wayfarer could lay him down and 
rest. Raiga Krishna, whose passion for such interesting situations kept them in ignor- 
ance of his personality, proposed that, after resting a little, he would proceed. He was 
about to be subjected to further indignity, when the army reachcd the place and, on seeing 
him, prostrated themselves and performed homage. The warders at once found out the 
position of their antagonist and the seriousness of their mistake, and expected a summary 
sentence of death ; but the nobility of Raiga Krishna dispelled their fears, extolled their 
sense of duty, and rewarded their merit with the hereditary enjoyment of certain lands ! 
On reaching Tinnevelly, the chronicle continues, the king commanded the viceroy’s son 
+o organize a procession as usual, assuring him that it was his curiosity, not the desire to 
Se ATO OS CGPRT cE Aarne need NEM en Ota aee ee ee Ee 





% Even now near Tinnovelly, about 2 or 3 miles off, is a village named Tiruvéngada Néthapuram, 
which was probebly the residence of the viceroy. 
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punish, that prompted him to issue the command; and when the latter carried it out 
with more than usual splendour, the king expressed his joy, declared it a worthy source 
of prestige, and authorised the prodigal to celebrate it everyday. The royal sanction 
was accompanied by a. substantial grant for the purpose from the treasury. It was o 
conclusion unworthy of Ranga Krishna, but his sin was a common sin of his line and of his 
time, and he could not overcome it. 

All this would furnish a worthy theme for romance, but the true romance of Ranga 
Krishna's life lay in his domestic life. Alone among the Naik kings, he could control his 
passions. Temperance was a virtue of which his dynasty was entirely ignorant, but he 
shone in it. In a time when kings were not satisfied with scores of wives and hundreds 
of mistresses, he set a worthy cxample of virtue and of moderation by the constancy of 
his attachment to a single lady, a lady who was worthy of his love and found it impossible 
to live after his death. Raiga Krishna's harem, in consequence, was not, as that of the 
other kings of his line, a seat of loose life or a source of scandal. His private life resembled 
that of a common man, and was characterised by real conjugal love and domestic bliss. 
The palace was, in his day, a temple of peace, not a breeding ground of jealousies, a home 
of affection and not of bestial pleasure. With him the safety and welfare of his people 
was not a secondary consideration of the usual type. They lived for themselves first, and 
then, if it all, for the people ; but he lived for the people and for them alone. 


His recovery of the lost territories. 


Such was the character of the new king and it is not surprising that from the very 
moment of his accession things began to change for the better. His own vigorous persona- 
lity would have been sufficient to alleviate the misery of his kingdom, but other 
circumstances intervened, which cnormously lightened his task and ensured his success, 
The monarch of Mysore was attacked nearer at home by Sambaji®’, and in self-defence 
had to withdraw his legions from Medura. Ekoji was, in consequence of his own tyranny, 
troubled by a discontented populace ; and his weak frontiers, moreover, were pierced by 
daring bands of Maravas and Kallas, who now entered the field with the hope of sharing 
in the tumults and plunders of the day. LEkoji thought it prudent, therefore, to with- 
draw from the kingdom of Madura. As for the formidable Sambaji, he was involved in 
wars with the Mughal Empire on the one hand, and with the Portuguese on the other, 
and so could not pursue his father’s conquests in the Carnatic. The Sétupati, again, 
had his own domestic troubles, for an ambitious Dalawai of his set the standard of 
rebellion, and taxed the resources of his master, All these events, together with the 
tactful statesmanship of Rafga Krishna, relieved Madura from her recent ills. Within 
three years of his accession, Ranga Krishna found himself the master of the 
whole of the extensive dominions of his ancestors, and the danger of the extinction, which 
had threatened the Kingdom of Viévanatha Naik, was now warded off. Half a century 
more was to pass before it was to share the fate of its predecessors, and when it fell then, 
it fell for ever. 

The kingdom was now safe, and Raiiga Krishna consecrated the first moments of peace 
to the strengthening of his power and the restoration of the country’s prosperity, A firm 
and determined ruler, he made his influence felt throughout his dominions. His remarkable 





36 Wilks, I 59-60, Wilks is wrong in regard tothe dates. Kumara Raya, however, it ia said, left 
Lis son Dodde Déva to continue the siege, but he evidently had soon to give it up. 
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industry secured @ persunal acquaintance with tLe most minute affairs of the kingdom. 
His watchful eye was everywhere, and he was ever on hisfeet. Restless and enthusiastic, he 
would proceed hundreds of miles to hear a single complaint or chastise a petty chief. The 
divided provinces, in consequence, became united ; and the Polygars of the most distant 
provinces dreaded his displeasure, and paid a ready and willing homage. At Tinnevelly, 
whither he went, as we have already seen, to inquire into the alleged financial abuses of 
the viceroy, he received the respect and tho tribute of all the Polygars of the province. 
Even the king of Travancore, who was apprised of tho king’s stay at Tinnevelly, hastened 
to enlist his good will by despatching a tribute of elephants (twelve in number) and horses, 
of treasure and ornaments. The historian cannot but admire the personal merit of this 
extraordinary king who, though so young in age, was so eminently successful in securing 
the allegiance of chiefs who, only a few months back, had regarded their suzerain as a 
nonentity and themselves as kings. 








His justice. 

In administration?” Raibga Krishna was not less successful. His administration was 
based on the principle of equity and reason. He was, like the rest of his dynasty, 
a friend, admirer and servant of the Brahmans, He loved to praise them and 
to be praised by them. He listened to their counscls, and built agrahérams and 
temples, choultries and tanka, He led an orthodox life, paid frequent visits to temples, 
and bestowed with a lavish hand the traditional charities of money, cows and lands 
on his advisers. Nevertheless, he never allowed the claims of justice to be overruled by his 
partiality. In the court he was superior to race consideration or caste priviloge, Once in a 
dispute between the Brahmans and the Christians in regard to a piece of land, which 
the former had illegally seized for a religious purpose, the king ordered that the idols 
should be thrown into the river rather than that justico be violated under his regime. 
A prince with such noble views could hardly have secured the affections and obtained 
the blessings of the Brahmans at first ; but the latter knew how to appreciate real merit. 
Morcover they succeedcd, as we have already secn, in gaining his gencrous donations in 
other respects. They knew that if the king was severe, he was severe for the sake of justice; 
and they therefore took his rebukes in the proper spirit, and tactfully strengthened their 
own position by praising tho spotless equity of his rule. 

THE MOGHUL CONQUEST OF THE DAKHAN. 


After the pacification of the kingdom, Ranga Krishaa placed his foreign policy on 
a stronger basis. His reign synchronised with momentous events in tho Deccan, The 
Puritan Emperor Aurangzcb was engaged in a deadly struggle with the Hindu Marathas 
on the one hand, and the weak and half-Hinduised Sultans of Bijapur and Golcondah 
on the other, and by tho year 1688 had conquered and annexed the latter kingdoms. 
With the extinction of Bijapur the Carnatic became the property of the Mughal 
Empire. The suzerain of the Naiks of Tanjore and Madura was thenceforth not the 
Sultan of Bijapur nor the Maratha, but the Emperor of Delhi, and the latter lost no 
time in establishing the imperial power on a secure basis. For two years after the 
extinction of the twin kingdoms of the Deccan, Aurangzeb could not proceed against the 
South, as he was engaged in war with Sambaji. It was only after 1689, when Sambaji was 


® An inscription of Arumbivir, 14 mileg from Perambaldr in the Trichinopoly District, says that 
he made grants for the repair of 6 sluice in 1686 A. D, (Antiquities, ITI, p. 263). 
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captured and slain, and when owing to the flight of Raja Ram to Ginji, the war with the 
Marathas was extended to the South, that the emperor thought seriously of the completion 
of his conquests in the South. Raiga Krishna’s position, in consequence, was, during 
the last two years of his rule, a dangerous one. He had to keep strict vigilance against 
possible imperial vandalism. He had to see that his kingdom did not share the fate of 
the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golcondah. He had to be singularly vigilant in the north- 
west frontier, for in 1687 the Mysore king, Chikka Déva R&j, purchased the District of 
Bangalore from Ekoji (who thus confined himself solely to Tanjore), for three lakhe ; and 
when Kasim Khan, the Mughul general, seized it before the entry of the Mysore troops, 
he conciliated the emperor, and concluded, in return for the payment of allegiance, an 
agreement by which he got Bangalore, as well as @ tacit permission to extend his territories 
in a direction that would not interfere with the Mughul operations. The friendship 
of the emperor assured, Chicka Déva was ready to encroach into Madura territory. 
In 1688 and 168978 we find him invading the Kongu province, conquering the greater 
part of Baramahal, including Dharmapuri and Kéavéripatnam, pushing his conquest 
into the Talaghat and annexing Omalir, Paramatti and Attar-Anantagiri. This region 
had been previously conquered by Dolda Déva in 1667, but evidently recovered by 
Madura or by the local chiefs and Polygars. Hence the necessity of Chikka Déva to subdue 
it. We have no authority which enables us to say what Rahga Krishna did at this 
crisis. Probably, he yielded for the time and died before taking any steps to recover the 
lost districts. 
The incident of the Mughal’s slipper. 

But if Ranga Krishna could not take any steps against Mysore, he was able 
enough to defy the power of the haughty Musalman. A curious and highly interesting 
episode is narrated in the Telugu chronicle in illustration of his dignified attitude towarils 
Muhammadan claims. It was the Padshah's custom in those days, it says, to send one of 
his slippers in great eclat with and in the midst of proper guards and solemn paraphernalia, 
as a mandate for the performance of homage and the payment of tribute by the feudatorics 
of the Empire. The slipper was placed in a rich and magnificent howdah of an elephant, 
and defended by an army of 12,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry, under the command of 
two Nawabs. All the honours were paid to the royal slipper which were paid to the king 
himself. 

It was fanned by two chowries, and attended by banners and umbrellas, flutes and 
drums, and other insignia. When the procession reached the boundary of a State, the king 
of that State was bound to welcome it at the head of his troops, pay homage, and abase his 
ensigns before it. The king was then bound to take the imperial representative and its 
defenders to the capital, to resign his throne for a moment to it, and to give as a mark of 
his loyalty, obeisance and tribute, besides presenta to the guardians of the worthy imperial 
representative!’ This custom, a capital example of the pride and slavery of kings, had not, 
however, extended, owing to distance, to ‘ the Pandya kingdom ” ; but in the reign of Raiga 
Krishna, the imperial slipper, with all its insignia, came to the frontiers of the Madura 
kingdom at UOttattar, and despatched the inayithu nama, the news of its arrival, to the 
king. When the young and proud king of Trichinopoly heard the purport of the message 
and the claim for homage on his‘ part, his indignation knew no bounds, He dismissed 





% Wilks I, 92; Salem Manual I, 53-4, 
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the chobdars, the messengers, from the imperial camp, with presents ; and calling hie. 
Dalavai and other ministers, asked them to meet the Nawabs and tell them that he was 
too unwell to meet them at Samayavaram. At the same time he revealed to them his 
desire to humble the Padshah’s pride, and instruoted them to conduct the farman and the 
Nawabs, by device and by pursuasion, to the capital. The ministers succceded in carry- 
ing out the king’s orders, but at the expense of truth and of the invaders’ good-will. At 
every stage of their journey, the latter asked why the king had not yet come, and were 
told that he was too unwell. In this way the slipper and the sirdars were enticed into 
Trichinopoly, to the very gates of the palace, the army of course being stationed outside tho 
fort. When they reached the palace, the indignant Musalmans, who thought it a disgrace 
to wait there, took the slipper in a palanquin and proceeded to the audience-hall. 
Mean-while Ranga Krishna had prepared himself for this crisis. He invested himself 
with all paraphernalia and sat on the throne in the midst of an admiring and 
loyal audience. When the Nawabs came there, and saw the king’s haughty attitude, they 
were seized with indignation. Pushing those who stood before them, they approached 
the throne and offered the slipper into the king’s hands! The latter few into an 
indignant rage, and in words of thunder, ordered the imperial messengers to place it on 
the floor. They naturally hesitated, but soon came to think discretion to he the better 
part of valour, and the orders from the throne might be followed by whips in 
case of disobedience. Raiga Krishna then thrust one of his feet into the slipper, 
and loudly asked how it was that their Padshah had not the common sense to send the 
other! The agents, as might be expected, answered with all the vivacity of anger, accus- 
ing Raiga Krishna of treason, and threatening chastisement in the near future. But 
loyal enthusiasm on their part was hardly serviceable in the Trichinopoly court. Beaten 
almost to death, they went outside the fort, and incited their army to attack the fortifica- 
tions. But a large force of Trichinopoly infantry and 45,000 cavalry were more than a 
match for the invaders, who were cut up piece-meal. Never did the Padshah send again 
a similar message to his vassals ! 
Its meaning. 

A tale so singular and interesting has naturally given rise to a good deal of 
controversy. It will be evident, from what has been said, that, if the slipper was sent 
at all, it should have been sent by Aurangzeb. The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda 
could not have done it, for the simple reason that at this time they were themselves 
a prey to Mughal greed, and by 1687 had ceased to exist. If any sovereign had 
despatched the slipper, therefore, it must have been their conqueror, the Puritan 
son of Shah Jahan. Could that have been the case ! Was Aurangzeb, the embodiment 
of craft and cunning, the impersonation of statecraft, the author of such a tactless 
expedition? It taxes our credulity. The Musalman chronicles are completely silent 
about it. Those, however, it may be argued, were partial, and carefully avoided a subject 
which was detrimental to their own reputation or interests. But what about Manucci, 
that great traveller, who was an eye-witness of these campaigns, and took a passionate 
delight in recording anecdotes like this? Why is he silent about an affair which, if 
it had happened, must have happened under his very nose ! But a grasp of all the circum - 
stances of the period does not make it improbable. Mr. Taylor believes it. He does 
not think the tale to be silly rodomontade. He sees in it a true expression and 
exemplification of Aurangzeb’s egotism, of his desire to extend the boundaries of the 
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empire to the southernmost limits of India, of that spirit of supercilious contempt with 

which he regarded the feudatory princes, calling them petty chiefs and zemindars, The 

expedition of Zulfikar Khan in the reign of Mangammal! was probably a punitive?® xpedition. 
Ranga Krishya’s death. 


In the midst of such a glorious career, the young king of Madura was struck down by 
small-pox, then, as now, a virulent curse to India. It was the greatest misfortune which 
could befall the unfortunate kingdom. If Raiga Krishna had continued to live, he would 
in all probability have postponed the subjugation of his kingdom by the Mughals; and 
though his mother, Maigammél, carried on the affairs of state with a remarkable capacity 
for fifteen year's after his death, she could hardly fill his place, The 18th century was not 
an age for the rule of women in India. It was too unsettled, too much under influence of 
upstart powers and adventurous leaders, to allow the mild sceptre of a woman. Mangam- 
mal was one among a million women. She was wise, generous and clever; yet even she 
failed to secure the independence of her state from Mughal domination, and underwent 
@ tragic death. 

The death of Raiga Krishna was followed by one of the most romantic and tragic 
episodes of which Madura history is so full, It has been already mentioned that Raiga 
Krishna had but one queen, to whom he was passionately attached and whose attachment 
to him was equally passionate. On his death Muttammal expressed a strong resolve to 
imitate the heroines of antiquity and become sati. The people, however, looked on this 
attitude with mingled feelings of horror and admiration. Muttamm4] was then in an 
interesting state, and the birth of a successor to Raiga Krishna was expected. 
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229 See Christian College Magazine, Vol. XII, pp. 216-77 for a discussion of the probability of this 
event by J. D. B. Gribble, ‘' The foregoing account is from a Hindu source, and there is nothing in 
any of the Mahomedan histories which in any way confirms it. It is probably exaggerated, especially 
as regards the number of Mahomedan army who were put to flight. It shows however that previous to 
this incident which occurred before the end of the 17th century, the custom of sending the slipper had 
been for eome years in force, since the Trichinopoly Sirdars were acquainted with it, and that the emperor's 
over-rule was recognized, as the first impulse of the Sirdars was to show respect to the slipper, it is clear 
that for some time previously the Emperor's rule was recognized as far south as Trichinopoly. In 
the account of the transactions of the latter years of Aurangazeb’s reign, translated by Scott from the 
narrative of a Bondela officer, we are told that in 1693 Zulficar Khan, the Emperor’ s great general, 

4 » « « marched 60 coss from Gingi into the territories of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, and 
Sallected considerable contributions from the zemindars. The slipper embassy was probably subsequent 
to this expedition, and it was only 5 or 6 years later, when Aurangazeb’s whole attention was taken 
with the Mahrattas, that so flagrant an insult could have been committed. Without therefore relying 
onthe exact accuracy. of the incident as here given, it proves that after the fall of Golkonda the 
emperor's armies overran the whole of the territories of that State and of Bijapur, and exercised a 
certain amount of control over the hitherto independent kingdom of Trichinopoly.” Gribble is wrong 
in saying that the incident referred to is subsequent to Zulfikar Khan’s expedition. For, if so, the 
incident must have taken place after 1693, while Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa died in 1689, It 
seems to me therefore that Zulfikar Khan's invagion was subsequent to, if not the immediate outcome 
of, Ranga Krishne’s treatment of the slipper. As regards Gribble’s argument that the readiness of 
the Sirdars to pay allegiance to the slipper proves previous imperial supremacy, it seems to me that 
the inference does not necessarily follow from the fact, asthe sirdare might have learnt it from 
hearsay rather than from their own experience, in the past. M. J. ‘Walhouse believes, it may be 
added here, from the very minute and circumstantial nature of the story that it “wears much the 
appearance of truth.” (ante, Vol. VII, p. 26.). 
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A HARAHA STONE-INSCRIPTION 
BY NANIGOPAL MAJUMDAR, Esgr,, CALCUTTA. 


In December 1915, Mr. R. D. Banerji, of the Archwological Survey of India, made 
over to me two excellent inked estampages of a Maukhari inscription which had not been 
published before.t These were procured from Pandit Hirdnanda Nistri, then Curator of 
the Lucknow Provincial Museum, who discovered the inscription at a place, called 
Haraha, in the District of Barabanki, in the United Provinces? Raji Raghuraja Singh 
Bahadur, in whose territory the inscription was discovered, has made a gift of it to the 
Lucknow Museum,’ where it is now in situ. 

The inscription is incised on a slab of stone. The size of the inscription is 2’-2}" long 
and 1’-4}” broad. It consists of 22 lines. Excepting the engraver’s name at the end of 
the inscription, it is entirely in verse. The Janguage is Sanskrit and represents a highly 
artificial and complex style of composition. The incision is nicely executed and no letters 
have peeled off. They belong to the northern class of the later Gupta alphabets, such 
as were prevalent in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. They are akin to and may be 
grouped with those of the Mandasore inscription of Yaiodharman, dated a. p. 5324. The 
object of the inscription is to record the reconstruction of a dilapidated temple of Siva by 
Soryavarman, son of lsanavarman, the reigning king of tho Maukhari dynasty. 

Before the discovery of this inscription, five other rcords of the Maukhari dynasty 
were already known : 

(1) Two of king Anantavarman, incised on the Nagarjunt Hill-Caves,5 

(2) A third inscription of king Anantavarman, incised above the dooreway of a cave 

on the Barabar Hill.6 

(3) The Jaunpur inscription of king iévaravarman.? 

(4) A Copper-seal inscription of king Sarvavarman, discovered at Asirgadh, in the 

Nimar District, in the Central Provinces 8 

The above inscriptions are all undated ; so scholars were forced to rely mainly upon 
palssographical grounds, in order to assign them to a particular period of Indian history. 
The great importance of the Hargha inscription lies in its being dated. The date is 
exprossed in a chronogram which runs thus :— 

Ekddasatiriktéshu shatsu satitavidvisht 
Sateshu éaradém patyau bhuvah Sriséna-varman.—v, 21, 








The above verse gives the year 61] (600-+-11) of a particular era, the name of which is 
not mentioned. But there is little doubt that it must be assigned to the Vikrama 
era, which makes it equivalent to 4. p. 554. The reasons in support of this, are simple, 
King Madhavagupta, we know from the Aphsad inscription,® was a contemporary of 
king Harshadeva, or Harshavardhana, who reigned approximately from a. p. 606 to 647. 
So Madhavagupta must have lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D. The 
Maukhari king {éanavarman to whose reign this inscription belongs, was a contemporary 


neseehnenienemmtetienatmmetttetiiee an, Tnidhomenasetiimienenmeettidiemmmentmasmted 


7 When I was engaged in deciphering the inscription, a reading together with an impression of the 
same appeared in a Hindi monthly, called the Sarasvati.—1$22 B. 8., pp. 80-86. 

2 Annual Report of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, for the year ending 3let March, 1915, p, 3, 

8 Ibid. for the year ending 3lst March, 1916, p. 3 (Appendix D, p. &) 

4 Fleet’s Gupta Insors., pl. XXII. 5 Ibid. pp. 223-26; 226-28. © Joi pp. 221.23, 

7 Ibid, pp» 228-80, 8 Ibid. pp. 219-21. 9 Fleet’s Gupta Inecre., pp. 203 4. 
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of king Kuméragupta,!0 the great-grandfather of M&adhavagupta, aa the Aphsad insorip- 
tion represents him to have fought with the former, So it stands to reason that the date of 
isanavarman must be placed earlier than the first half of the seventh century. Now, in 
order to get a date that would be earlier than the first half of the seventh century, we are 
constrained to refer ‘the year 611 to the Vikrama era. No other era can give us a date 
slightly earlier than the time of Harshavardhana. Our conclusion is also not opposed to 
the palwographical considerations. 

In the Annual Report of the Lucknow Museum,!! it wag suggested that, ‘‘ Taking 
atirikta (se: the verse quoted above) in the sense of superfluous, the other possible meaning 
will be 589.’’ Now, according to Mr. Burn, some coins of Sarvavarman, son and suc- 
cessor of isanavarman, bear the date a, p. 55322. If we accept this, we have to 
reject the year 611 ( a. p. 554), which our inscription gives for lainavarman ; for unless 
we do so, the dates of the son and father overlap each other, which is contrary 
to the natural course of things. If we reject the year 611, we have got to accept the 
only other ‘possible ’ date, which is 589 Vikrama era, 1. e. A. D. 532, But before we do so, 
it is important for us to knowfor certain, whether the coins of Sarvavarman actually 
give us a date and whether that date is equal to the Christian year 553. Through the 
kindness of Mr. R. D. Banerji, I had occasion to examine the hoard of Maukhari 
coins (discovered in the Fyzabad district)!* now deposited in the Indian Museum: 
Calcutta. Iam, sorry to say that the date-marks on the coins of Sarvavarman (as well as 
of other Maukkari kings) have totally disappeared and as such it is impossible to gay at 
which particular date those coins were issued. So it is better not to infer anything from 
them and hazard a doubtful reading that may or may not be correct. I may also add that 
Mr. Banerji is alsa of the same opinion, and I am sure that will be the opinion of all who 
examine the coins with any care, I therefore feel inclined to reject the date given by 
Mr. Burm for Sarvavarman’s coins, and accept tke year 611 as the only possible date at 
which the inscription belonging to the reign of isinavarman might have been incised.14 

The Asirgadh seal gives a genealogy of the Maukhari princes down to Sarvavarman.15 
The present inscription adds one more name to the Maukhari list. This is Siryavarman, 
another son of isanavarman. But it omits the name of Sarvavarman. The inscription 
opens with two laudatory verses in honour of the god Siva. Then follows the usual 
genealogy beginning with Harivarman, the first king of the dynasty (v.4). From him 
was born Adityavarman. He was a pious man, and frequently performed sacrifices 
(vs. 6-7). lévaravarman was his son (vs. 8-10). From him was born is4navarman, who 
was, as it were, the beaming moon in the firmament of subordinate kings (rajanréjaka- 
mandalamvarasasi—v. 11). The 13th sloka, which gives a description of the conquests of 
{sinavarman, is very important. It runs as follows :— 

Jitvandhradhipatim sahasraganita-tredhdksharatvdrnanam 
Vyavalganniyutdtisamkhyaturagan bhankivd rane Silikdm 
Kritvd chayatvmochitasthalabhuvo Gauddn samudrdsraya— 
Nadhydsishia natakshitisachara”ah siihisanam yo jiti 


10 Ibid. p. 203, 1. For the year ending 3lst March, 1915, p. 3, foot-note, 

2 J. R. A. S. 1908, pp, 848-49. 3 Ibid. 

14 Before examining the coins I was of opinion that the chronogram yields ihe year 589— Vangiya- 
Séhitya Parishat-Patriki, 1823 B. 8, p. 289. But now I give it up, 

BF, G.I., p. 220. 
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From the above it follows that léAnavarman defeated in battle the king of the Andh- 
ras, and the Silikas and the Gaudas who were all compelled to accept his sovereignty. When 
he was ruling the earth, his son Séryavarman was born. One day when the prince was out 
a-hunting, he lighted upon an old temple of Siva, which he caused to be reconstructed 
{v. 20). The building was finished in the rainy season of the year 600 exceeded by I1, 
when jéanavarman was the lord of the earth (v. 22). The post of the inscription ‘is 
Ravisémti, son of Kuméradamti, an inhabitant of Garggardkata (v. 23). The name of 
the engraver then follows. It was incised by Mihiravarman. 

The most interesting point of the foregoing summary is isnavarman’s victory over 
the Andhra king, the Silikas and the Gaudas. The old Andhra empire had now perished ; 
go it is not quite certain what is signified here by the mention of an Andhra king. Who 
the Salikas were, is also not known. According to Fleet, they are identifiable with the 
Milikas, mentioned in the Byihat-sanhita (XIV, 48, 23). Fleet places them in the north- — 
western frontier.1° The tribe or country méilaka, mentioned in the Nisik cave-inscription 
of Balasri,27 mother of the Andhra king Sri Satakarni Gotamiputra, is identified with Malika 
by Prof. Rapson.2® In former times the letters Sa and Ma were often interchangeable. 
Soit might be thatthe Slika stands here for the Mélikaor Malaka, The defeat of the Andhras 
ig also mentioned in a mutilated inscription’? of the Maukhari king isvaravarman, father of 
iéAnavarman. The portion in which the name of the man who defeated them was mentioned, 
+s broken. But it is probable that the allusion is to their defeat by the armics of king isvara- 
varman. This is clear from the Haréha inscription. 1t is apparent from the verse quoted 
above that {sanavarman’s glorious undertakings preceded his sitting on his father’s throne 
i. e. they took place when his fathor was still ruling. This creates a strong presumption 
in favour of what is stated above, that probably the defeat of the Andhra king, mentioned 
in the mutilated Jaunpur inscription, is to be assigned to the reign of isvaravarman. 
It is interosting to note that the name Gawda occurs for the first time in the new inscrip- 
tion from Harahi. We do not as yet know what local dynasty was ruling in Bengal in the 
sixth century A. p. But the conquest of the province by the Maukharis undoubtedly 
signalises the extinction of Gupta rule in Bengal. 

1 think, it is necessary here to point out that the discovery of this dated 
ins-ription of the Maukharis settles the chronology of the several undated Maukhari inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered. The Jaunpur inscription, as it belongs to the reign of isvaravar- 
man, fathor of i<Anavarman, must be put earlier than the year A. D. 554 the only known 
dat: at which isinavarman was ruling. It may be safely placed in the last quarter of the 
fifth or the first quarter of the sixth csntury. For the thres other undated inscriptions waich 
are onthe Bordbar and Nagarjuni Hills an unusually late period is suggested by Mr. C, V. 
Vaidya.2° According to him the Maukhari princes mentioned in them are to be assigned 
to a date later than that of Harsha. But the letters of the inscriptions of Anantavarman 
are older in form even than those of the Harah4 inscription. The tripartite ya which is a 
characteristic of the Kushan and the Early Gupta alphabets,*1 is used promiscuously along 
with its later developed form, in the Hiraha inscription. But in the inscriptions of Ananta- 
varman only the tripartite form of ya is to be met with. This is a clear indication that they 
are of considerably earlier date. - 

Ta aa a rence Sua 

1% Ante, 1893, p. 186. 

1” Epi. Ind., VII. pp. 60, 62. 


18 Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. XXXI. 
9 <Vindhyadreh pratirandhramandhrapatin 1 sank ‘paren ‘ailam'—Fleet's Gupta Inscre., p. 280. 
2 Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXIV, pp, 244-5. 
 % Bithler’s Indian Paleography (English Tra.sl stion), p. 48, c.f, Bihler's Tafel, IV, Vols, X1—X 17 


and XIII, 32. 
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JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET. 
BY L. D. BARNETT. 


InpIaN STUDENTS have suffered a grievous loss by the death of Dr. J. F. Fleet, 
C.LE., which took place on the 2lst February last. He had been for some time past in 
enfeebled health, suffering especially from an affection of the lungs; but he maintained 
his interest in his favourite studies until a few weeks before his death. His departure 
is deeply mourned by all who have known him; and the sorrow of his friends in England 
will be equally shared by those in the Presidency of Bombay, for it was there that he 
spent most of the thirty years of his duty as an official of the Indian Civil Service, happy 
years of vigorous youth and manhood spent in faithful work for the welfare of the Indian 
people and for the advancement of the studies in which he was the acknowledged master. 
Often in his later years he used to speak with venderness and admiration of his old friends 
the Kanarese peasantry, and recall the days that he had spent among them, listening after 
office hours to their tales and recording their ballads. A capable and wise administrator, 
as well as a profound and successful investigator of scientific truth, he leaves behind him 
a record of work supremely well done. 

John Faithfull Fleet, the son of John George Fleet, of Chiswick, and his wife Esther 
Faithfull, was born in 1847, and educated in London at the Merchant Taylor’s School. In 
1865 he was appointed to the Indian Civil Service, and in preparation for his work in 


India studied at University College, London, among other things learning Sanskrit from 
Theodor Goldstiicker. He arrived in Bombay in 1867, and entered the Revenue and Exe- 


cutive Branch of the Service. His official career may be briefly summariscd. He became 
successively Assistant Collector and Magistrate, Educational Inspector for the Southern 
Division (1872), Assistant Political Agent in Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country 
(1875), Epigraphist to the Government of India (1883), Junior Collector, Magistrate, 
and Political Agent at Sholapur (1886), Senior Collector (1889), Commissioner of 
the Southern and Central Divisions (1891-1892), and Commissioner of Customs (1893) ; 
he retired in 1897. With his official work his scientific and literary studies went hand in 
hand. He applied himself at once to the investigation of the epigraphic records of the 
Bombay Presidency, and speedily proved himself to be possessed of all the qualities need- 
ful for this work. His mind was vigorous, exact, and acute, his judgment sober and 
judicious ; he had a deep and accurate knowledge of the Sanskrit and Kanarese languages 
and literatures, and of astronomy and epigraphy; and he handled details with 
consummate mastery. His early papers in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society already showed these qualities, and marked him as a coming 
leader of epigraphic and historical studies. From its foundation in 1872 onwards he 
took a keen interest in the Indian Antiquary; he was its joint editor with Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple from volume XIV to volume XX, and many of his most valuable papers 
appeared in it, He published for the India Office in 1878 his “ Pali, Sanskrit and Old- 
Canarese Inscriptions,” a useful and scholarly collection, which however was eclipsed in 
1888 by his ‘‘ Inscriptions of the Early Gupte Kings and their Successors,” forming volume 
Ill of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, a splendid piece of work from every point 
of view, which by establishing the epoch of the Gupta dynasty in 4. D. 319-320 laid the 
key-stone of Indian chronology. Another very valuable work was his “ Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts in the Bombay Presidency,” which was published in 1896 as volume i, 
Part I, of the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency ; in this he put together in orderly arrange- 
ment the vast amount of data collected. by him from epigraphic and literary sources 
which bear on the history of those ancient kingdoms. After his return to England he 
devoted himself with characteristic energy to his favourite studies. He became in 1907 
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Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatio Society of Great Britain and Ireland, which in 
1912 awarded him its Gold Medal; and he published numerous papers and notes in the 
Journal of the Society, besides occasional contributions to the Epigraphia Indica and other 
publications. That the sciences of Indian chronology and epigraphy now stand on firm 
scientific bases is mainly due to him ; and it is a noble monument to his life’s work, 


JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET AND THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 
BY RICHARD C. TEMPLE. . 

I have always looked on my old friend, John Faithfull Fleet, as one of the chief founders 
of our present knowledge of ancient and mediaeval Indian history, and as I was intimately 
connected for some years with his work in this Journal I should not be doing justice to 
his memory if I failed to draw attention to the extent to which we are indebted to hig 
invaluable researches for what we can say we know accurately on the subject. Any kind 
of study that would throw light on the history of India was of absorbing interest to him— 
whether it related to epigraphy, chronology, historical gaography, philology or 
literature—and whenever he handled any special point he did it with a thoroughness and a 
painstaking accuracy that from the first commanded my respact and admiration. 

This Journal, now in its 47th year, was founded, amid many gloomy, prognosti- 
cations as to its prospects on the part of Indian scholars, in 1872, by Dr. James 
Burgess, who also has recently passed away. Fleet was connected with it from its 
very first year and my own connection bogan in 1879. Soon afterwards, in 1883, 
I began to help him with the reproduction of his epigraphical plates. In 1884 the state of 
Dr. Burgess’ eyosight obliged him to contemplate giving up his editorship and it was taken 
on by Flect and myself in 1885. For the next seven years we conducted it jointly, Fleet 
being for that poriod its principal contributor. In 1892 he also gave up the editorship and 
since that date it has fallen to me to carry it on, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
coadjutors. But though Fleet was not again associated with me as an editor, he never 
ceased to take an active interest in the Journal and contributed to its pages in his own 
valuable way from time to time, his very last article boing by ® curious coincidence an 
obituary notice of our old mutual friend, Dr. James Burgess. | . 

Before going into the details of Fleet’s connection with the Zndian A nhquary, I cannot 
do better than transcribo here a note he left behind him on two points in his work which 
gave him the greatest satisfaction, especially as it shows wherein he thought it would prove 


of most value iv tho future. | 
‘‘ There are two things in connection with my work, which have always given 


me great gratification. 

“ One is that it was I who led my friend, the late Professor Kielhorn, to take 
a share in working on the inscriptions of India. As wo all know, his great Speciality 
was the study of Sanskrit grammar, with the help of the oral tradition accessible only 
by residence in India, to supplement the written books: and he devoted himself almost 
entirely to that as long as he remained in India. But I had arousod his interest in 
the inscriptions, by occasionally consulting him on difficult points of interpretation. 
That led him <o recognize the great importance of them, as regulating, by the details 
and dates which they furnish, everything about the ancient history of the country 
that wo can learn from tradition, literature, coins, art, architecture or any other source. 

“From soon after his retirement in 1881 he applied himself largely to 
epigraphic work; with the result that he gave us, not only critical and valuable 
editions of many inscriptional texts, but also lists, with abstracts of contents, of all the 
published inscriptions of Northern and Southern India from about 4. p. 400 on- 
wards. Andin doing that, he did quite as much as any one has done towards placing 








the science of Indian epigraphy on a sound basis. 
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“ The other matter is in connection with my settlement of the initial year of 


the Gupta era. As I have made clear in my introduction to the volume of the Gupta 
inscriptions, I could not have determined this point without the help of the late 
Mr. Shankar Balkishan Dikshit. It rested on the exact determination of the equivalents 


Postal 


of the dates given in some of the inscriptions. At that time we could only calculate | 


Hindu dates approximately, with results which might or might not be correct, and so 

could not give any certainty. I was then in charge of the Sholapur district and was 

in camp at Barsi towards the end of 1886. 

“Mr. Dikshit, who was then an Assistant Master in the English school at that 
town, came to my tents and made himself known to me. He had seen one or another 
of my articles on the matter in question which had excited. his interest: and he’ came to 
me because he was able to take the matter to its conclusion. I soon found that that 
was the case. He was well versed in astronomy, both Hindu and European, and was 
in fact, a joint worker with other people in the making of almanacs. And he mado 
the calculations, some of them very laborious, which enabled me to prove that the 
first Gupta King began to reign in 4. D.320. The matter, moreover, did not end 
there. At my request, Mr. Dikshit published an explanation of the process by which 
we could calculate the exact Christian date of any given Hindu lunar date by means 
of tables which had been published by Professor Kero Lakshman Chhatro, a well 

known mathematician and astronomer. 

‘‘ This aroused general interest in this line of research, and led to the publication 
of other processes and tables by Professor Jacobi and by Mr. Dikshit himself in 
collaboration with Mr. Sewell, by means of which we can now deal satisfactorily with 
Hindu dates of all kinds, no matter how complicated the details of them may be, 

“I have not much more to say. If life were long enough, I should like to re-edit 
up to date almost everything that I have published. In all the lines of research in 
which I have worked, our progress was for a long time very tentative: indeed, in 
some respects ‘it still is so. In such circumstances, it is impossible to avoid making 
mistakes: and I have written much that I should like to correct, and some things 
which I should like to cancel altogether. However, I doubt if 1 shall ever see my 
way to doing much in that direction: new points of urgent interest arise so constantly 
that it is difficult to go back on past grouad, except in the way of incidental and 
sometimes quite tacit correction. I can only express the hope that writers who may 
wish to quote me will Jook to my later writings in preference to the earlier ones,” 

One of the interesting things that command our attention from a Burvey of Fleet’s 
contributions to this Journal is that it discloses the history of Indian epigraphica]l research 
almost from its commencement as a systematic study. The very first note he contributed 
relates to the clearing of inscriptions covered with paint and oil after the Indian fashion, 
so that they may be properly read and reproduced. 

In the same first volume Fleet published a Canarese inscription with a translation and 
lithographed text. In 1873 he had a note on Sanskrit and Canarese Inscriptions, fore- 
shadowing the great work that he performed in subsequent years. In 1874 occurs the first 
of a long series of philological notes: it was on the Sanskrit name for the ring finger, 
anamikd, In 1875 he had an article on an old Canarese Inscription without a plate, but 
it was in this year that he commenced his splendid series of Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
Inscriptions critically edited, together with disquisitions on the dates, pedigrees and facts 
discloged. These papers were accompanied by printed texts and illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the originals by William Griggs (who has now too passed away) from Fleet’s 
facsimiles, or from facsimiles made under his superintendence, with extraordinary care and 
accuracy. In this year he began with 8 of these inscriptions and carried on the series till 
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1891, by which time he had given 196 of them to the world of Oriental scholarship. From 
1875 till 1892 he took « large share in the contributions to the Indian Antiquary, making 
it the chief journal dealing with Indian epigraphy. 

In 1876 Fleet commenced a long series of critical notes and contributions on writings 
directly purporting to relate to Indian History with aa article on the Chronicle of Toragal, 
which was followed by a criticism of Dr. Rice’s Western Chalukhya Grants of Kirttivarman 
in 1879, a subject to which he returned in 1881. It was in 1879 also that we saw the 
beginnings of his long and all important studies in Indian Chronology in most interesting 
notes on the use of the term saivat for ‘a year,” controverting older ideas thereon: on the 
Chalukhya Vikrama Varsha (era): and on the dating of inscriptions in the years of the 
King's reign in South India, this last being a long disquisition. In 188] he began to 
record notes on newly found inscriptions on stone and copper-plates. Later on he induced 
owners of the latter to place them in his hands for decipherment and publication. 

In 1883 he began to give to the world the results of his researches in two important 
directions—firstly, the study of Indian Eras, commencing with an aiticle of moment at the 
time on “the Nomenclature of the Priacipal Hindu Eras, espocially the Sika and,Vikrama”, 
and secondly, notes on lecal historical geography, a subject he considerably developed 
later ou«<, Philolozical observations relating to the meaning of technical terms used in in- 
scriptions also claimed his constant attention at this time. He further produced in this 
year an historical disquisition on the Ganga Dynasty in Southern India, then but little 
known. 

In the volume for 1884 was made public a great sorvice to Indian epigraphy and 
history. At much expens: and labour, audas the result of exceptional skill aud patience, 
faithful facsimiles of the Pillar Edicts of Asoka at Delhi and Allahabad had been taken by 
Fleet aud those working under his superintendence, These wore repro luced in the Indian 
Antiquary with the accuracy that always distinguished the work of Griggs aud transcripts 
of them were given by Bihler in the Devanagari character, settling the question of the 
actual text for good and all. 

From this year Dr, Burgess ceasod to be Editor and this Journal! passed into the hands 
of Fleet and myself with the volume for 1385. Flect was now its principal contributor, 
carrying on vigorously his Sanskrit and Canarese Inscriptions and his notes on geography, 
chronology, history and philology, with occasional articles on palwography and epigraphy. 
He also commenced in this year his long series of notcs and articles on coin legends, as 
illustrating statements in inscriptions and literature, with those of the Guptas, and on 
Canarese Ballads, text, translatioa and music. In the seven years 1885-1891 he filled the 
Journal with article after article and note after note on the above subjects, by way of 
direct contributions or of criticism of the work of contemporary writers, Any kind of in- 
formation which could throw light on the story of ancient India at once claimed his ear- 
nest attention and he read and expounded it out of the fullness of his own knowledge there- 
on. He thus produced in 1836 his first speculations on the Epochs of Indian Eras, com- 
menting on the Gupta Era, on the Saka Era in 1888, and on the Gupta-Valabhi Era in 
1891. In 1887 he began his Calculations of Hindu Dates, carrying them on at times till 
189] and producing altogether 48 of them. In this matter he did not confine himself to. . 
the doings of peoples and kings, for in that year he enquired into the dates of Sankaré- 
chirya and the poet Rajasekhara. In 1888 he printed an article, of great importance for 
the time, on the Summary of Results for the Epoch and Origin of the Gupta Era—results 
achieved by the combination of the work of skilled Indian epigraphists and European 
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astronomers, involving prolonged and immense labour. The year 1889 found Fleet engaged 
in another line of epigraphic study of much consequence in its way to historical research :— 
the critical examination of ancient forgeries of grants. Of these he produced in time a 
considerable number, with reasons for his opinions on them. The seals of royal grantors in 
epigraphical documants and the pedigrees disclosed by inscriptions, seals, coins and litera- 
ry works were necessarily constantly in his mind, and in 1890 he published what was at 
that date an important.note on the Ehitari Seal of Kumiragupta II. and the Gupta 
Pedigree. 

After the volume for 1891 had been issued Fleet ceased his connection with the Indian 
Antiyuary asa Joint Editor, and it fell to myself to continue the Journal, but it will be 
seen that I have been able to record above sufficient to show that his efforts had made it 
by that time the principal exponent of Oriental research in private hands, and beyond doubt 
the chief vehicle for the publication of Indian epigraphical studies. Although Fleet conti- 
nued to help the periodical in his own line of study, the character it had acquired as es- 
sentially an historical and epigraphical publication had perforce to change by reason of 
his retirement from a share in its conduct and also for the reason that the Government of 
India had begun to take the direction of study of epigraphy into its own hands. At great 
risk and cost to its proprietors, Fleet and myself, the Zidian Antiquary had trained and 
maintained for years, under Fleet’s direction, a private staff for the purpose of discovering, 
collecting (a very delicate matter), and reproducing in facsimile, epigraphic records of all 
sorts. It was this fact that made much of what we were able to publish available to scho- 
lars and others interested in Indian historical research. When, however, the Government 
stepped into the field, fresh documents and evidence naturally went into the hands of its 
own servants through the agency of local officials instructed to collect and forward them 
to certain Government offices. An official Journal was started in 1891 for the purpose 
of publishing them—the Epigraphia Indica, and in time the private staff of the Indian Antt- 
quary had to be broken up. However, after some negotiation, the Indian Antiquary be- 
came in 1894-5, through its Supplement, now the Epigraphia Indica, the official channel for 
the publication of the Government’s collections under the editorship of Government officers, 
and has remained such ever since. 

Although Fleet’s contributions after 1891 related to his favourite subject (including 
epigraphy, chronology and philology), ancient Indian topography and historical geography 
formed the chief part of them, and between 1892 and 1910 he produced a great series of 
articles and notes on ancient place names and the identification of their sites. He also 

wrote for me obituary notices of three mutual friends of long standing—Shankar Balkishan 
Dikshit, who died in 1898 while yet a young man, and Sir James Macnabb Campbell in 1903, 
and finally, just before his own death he published this year an account of the oldest of 
them all, Dr. James Burgess, the founder of the Indian Antiquary. 

I do not like to say much more. It is natural to find, after 33 years of close associa- 
tion, in my capacity of editor-proprietor of this Journal, with many scholars and writers 
of mark on Indian subjects, that the great majority have passed away or have ceased to be 
able to contribute largely, and that the work must now be handed on toa younger band 
of men devoted to the same class.of studies. It may be a mistaken judgment, out of old 
friendship and association, but I have always regarded Fleet as in the forefront of the 
pioneers who have shown the way to the rising generation of scholars desiring an accurate 
knowledge of the ancient and media@val history of the Indian Empire. I can only hope 
that the generation yet unborn, which will be able to pronounce a detached and well pro- 
portioned judgment on all of us, will be of the same opinion. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
NOTES ON SIND. Songailes == Songal, the name of a 
I Mekén north of Karachi. 


The Position of Mt, Hiros, 

It is often considered that tho task of identifying 
the stations along Alexander's route borders so 
nearly on the impossible that mere conjecture will 
do for the purpose of argument. For instanoco, 
Mr. V. A. Smith is quite willing to assume that 
Hyderabad corresponds with the position of Patala, 
though he does not believe it. It will be some- 
thing gained therefore if wo can fix some points. 

Alexander's great difficulty in leaving India was 
to afrange for water supply across Karachi Taluka 
and Baluchistan, ¢.¢., the bdrdni limestone area 
north-west of the Indus delta. Similarly 
Nearchus with the floet had t> take every precau- 
tion, and one may be very sure—and the authorities 
are clear—that from his base in the delta 
Alexander explored the route to the west very 

_ carefully before setting out. 

Now where is water available in the Karachi 
Taluka? In the River Habb, the western frontier of 
Sind, in the bed of the Lyuri (by excavation), in 
the bed of tho Malir (by oxcavation) and at 
Rerhi from springs at tho foot of the cliff. In the 
neighbourhood of Rerhi is a fissure specially 
sacred to a crocodile and still known = as 
Waghodar, the crocodilos doorway. Of the 
antiquity of the cult of tho crocodile in tho delta 
of the Indus thern can be no doubt, nor can 
there bo any doubt of the fact that Krokala really 
means the “crocodile’s plice"’—for the name is not 
given as a loca? name. 

Now the identifications proposod are theso:— 

Kiros Rerhi. 
Krokala Waighodur. 
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The accompanying 
descriptions in Arrian. 


Then the first harbour after Rerhi, the large 
and commodious Aloxandor’s Haven, is Ghizri 
Creek, the mouth of the river Malir. It was 
protected by an island which has now become 
“tied.” Tho gubsoil water around the lower course 
of the Malir Riveris vory brackish, as sea water 
percolates through this sandy soil. The bay 
sheltered by tho island of Domai must be Karachi 
Harbour lying under the leo of Manora, and water 
would be obtained by sounding fatigus parties inland 
to dig in tho bed of the Lyari. 


These identifications appear to be exact. Now 
Krokala was 120 stadia—“following the windings 
of the coast’’—from tho mouth of the river. This 
distance (fourteon milvs) corresponds almost 
exactly with that of the Kimi “crook”, a creek 
which is in reality a huge lagoon. Now the Khudi 
creek is the sea-ward end of the abandoned Khan- 
wah, a canal which was onco a bed of the Indus, 
Again Alexander knew of two mouths of the Indus, 
of which the “right” one was too treacherous for 
use by his floot. Tt follows thon that the 
Khanwah was the “left’’ branch and tho Khudi 
estuary, the lake in which bathing resulted in 
‘Sind sores.‘ 

Qne can only conclude then that the Gharo 
creok was tho ‘right’? arm, that Bhambhor was 
the island of Killoutis and that Patala was some- 
whore near Cujo, whore the Khanwah and Gharo 
channols “bifurcated. 


maps fully bear out the 
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Arrintistka Rasa Samcransa. By Visava Daar- | the poriods and personages to whom they refer 


_ Ma Sort. Fasciculi I and I, (1916-17); pp. 96 
and 74 resp. Bhawnagar, Suraswati Progs, (In 
Gujarati). 

Tho Series which the distinguished Jain Acharya 
Vijaya Dharma Sari is inaugurating with the two 
fasciculi mentioned above for the publication of 
Jain rdsas possessing some historical value, is cer- 
tain to be welcome to different classes of readers: 
the atudent of Jain religion and literature, the 
student ‘of Old Gujarati, and the student of the 
medieval history of Gujarat and Rajputana. The 
Series promises to throw a new and considerable 
light on a very important section of the vernacular 
literature of the Jaina in Western India, which 
has been so imperfectly known to this day, and in 
particular to help to establish what real value 
these rdeae bave in connection with the history of 


and which pluco they ure to bo given in the classi- 
fication of the materials for the medisval history 
of India. 

That the Editor himsclf wishes to consider this 
legendary literaturo chiefly from an historical point 
of view, is borne out not only by the title given 
to the Sories, but also by tho introduction to the 
first fasciculus, and still more by the erudite notes 
given in illustration of names of persons and places 
ocourring in the texts. These notes, teeming as 
they do with references to historical works and in- 
acriptions—often inedited, discovered by the Editor 
in the course of his vihdras through Rajputana or 
Gujarat—, and supplying as they do names and 
dates in an accurate form, constitute, perhaps, the 
most useful and genial part of the work. Hach 
fasciculus is divided into three parts: the first 
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containing an abridged proge translation of the 
particular rdsag, illustrated by the notes mentioned 
above, the second containing the poetical texts, and 
the third containing lists of obsolete or difficult 
words occurring in the texts, with renderings in 
modern Gujaratf. The cdition of the texts doss 
not claim to be critidal, it is merely a faithful copy 
of the manuscripts, but as these are for the most 
part accurate, the absence of philological criticism 
ig not much felt, The language of the risas is 
Old Gujarati, and the works contained in the first 
two fascicui, with which we are concerned, wore 
composed between Samrat 1589 and 1741. 

Of course, it could not reasonably be expected 
that all the works which form the subject of the 
Series should be equally important from the his- 
torical point of view. The fact that the risas 
selected for publication ore defined as aitihasika 
in the title given to the Series, does not mean any- 
thing except that the personages described or mon- 
tioned in them are historical. But the particulars 
given of the life of these personages are not always 
so. In most cases the account is fantastical and 
full of supernatural facts, miracles, etc., which may 
bo believed by the devout Jain, but are mcre rub- 
bish to the critic. The rdsas contained in the first 
fasciculus are six, and they deal with the subjects 
following :— 

1. Kocara Vyavahdri Rdsa, Composed by 
Guna Vinaya in Samvat 1687. It contains a legend 
concerning Kocara, a Visd Poravara of Salakhana- 
pura (near Anahilapura Patana), who became lord 
of twelve villages and proclaimed the amari (pro- 
hibition of killing any animal) throughout this 
territory. The legend appears to be altogether 
fantast cal, but a Desalaharé Sajaua St of Kham. 
bhata, who has a principal part in the legend, and 
other Desalahardés of Delhi, who had in their ser- 
vice a bard (ydcaka) Do Paja, are historical persons 
ages, as shown by the Editor in a note. 

2. Rasa Ratna Rdsa, Composed by Jaya 
Candra Gani in Samvat 1654. It contains a biogra.- 
phical account of Raya Candra Siri, his predecessor 
Samara Candra, and Samara Candra’s predecessor 
Pariva Candra. The last mentioned Acharya— 
who was the founder of a separate gaccha—-died in 
Samvat 1612, whilet Raya Candra took the diked 
in Samvat 1626. The fact that the rdsa is almost 
contemporary with the personages it describes, 
makes it particularly reliable and gives the account 
a character of authenticity. 

3. Sumati Sddhu Siri Vivahald. By Lavanya 
Samaya (Samvat-century 1500). A short biography 
of Ratne Sekhara Sari’s pupil Sumati SAdhu Sari, 
who lived in Samvat 1494-1581. Sumati SAdh| 
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was born at Jaura, in Mewar, and the mention of 
this place, which is now inruins, gives the Editor 
an opportunity for inserting an erudite note on 
the remains, which he has explored. 

4, Bhima Cdpdi. Composed by a pupil of Kirti 
Sagara Siri in Samvat 1742. A-eulogy of Bhima 
Saha, a pious Poravaja of Asapura (noar Dagara- 
pura), with special reference to a pilgrimage which 


he, in the function of sanyhapati, made to 
Dhulevaji (Kosariyajf). 
5. Khemi Haydliyd nod Rasa. Composed by 


Lakgmi Ratna in Samvat 1741. <A legend of a 
setha, Khemd of Ha-Ajd, who relieved the popula- 
tion of Capanéra during ae terrible famine under the 
reign of Muhammad Eegari. 

6. Rdya Candra Siri Guru Bdramasa, A small 
poem in the form of a dialogue betweon Raya 
Candra—the protagonist of the Rasa Ratna Rasa 
mentioned above—and his sister, who by describ- 
ing to him the differont beauties and pleasures 
obtaining in the twelve months of the year, tries to 
dissuade him from his intention to take the diksd. 

The second fasciculus is all dedicated to a single 
work, called the Yasobhadrddi Rdsa, composed by 
Lavanya Samaya in Samvat 1589. In the intro- 
duction to the work (pp. 4-16), the Editor gives a 
short biographical account of this Jain poet, who 
was born at Ahmadabad in Nayvat 1521, and of 
his productions, which are all poetical works and 
not less than 30 in number. He was, of courso, a 
monk, ard hia lay name, previous to his initiation 
was Lah Raja. A valuable work of Lavanya 
Samaya—the Vimala Prabandha—had already 
been brought to light by Mani Lila Bakora Bhai 
of Surat (Samvat 1970). Tho presont work falls 
into three parts, or khandas, of which the two first 
contain the life of Khimargi and Balibhadra, two 
disciples of Yagobhadra Sari, and the third tho life of 
Yasobhadra Siri himeelf. Considering that Lavanya 
Samaya wrote over 6500 years after the time 
in which his protagonists lived—Yasobhadra died 
Samvat 1029—, it is no wonder if his account is 
inaccurate and altogether fantastical. In thia 
respect the work has no value whatever, histori- 
cally. But there are many other rdeas in existence, 
which. when brought to light, will be found to 
better justify the title of aitihdsika which Vijaya 
Dharma Siri has given to his Rdea Samgraha. 
We know that the third fasciculus is already 
in the press, and let us express the hope that the 
learned Jain Acharya may continue the publication 
through many more fasciculi, and soon enable us 
to have a deeper and sufficient insight into this 
interesting section of the Jain literature. 

L. P. Txssrronz, 
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Kivyamimins{, oF Risangwara, edited by Interusting‘also is the classification of poets un- 
Mr, ©. D. Dana, M.A. and R. Anantaxrrisuna | der ten heads :—Kavyavidyisnituka (novice in the 
SuastRY, Baroda, 1916. Price Ra, 2. art of postry). Hridayakavi (onc who keeps hia 


ems Concealed in his own he : 

Oriental scholars will over remain grateful ‘ ue ae port publishing his eats sae irs 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja Gack. Mahhkavi, Kavirdja, Avosika ‘iepined), ete, (pp. 
wad of Baroda for the publication of this new 19-20). It gives a sidelight on kings and their 
series——Gaek wad's Oriental Series—the first volume patronage to urts and sciences. A king “should 
of which is the work undor review. Tho editors | hays a special chamber for testing literary compo- 
have discharged their duty croditably—tho edition sitions, . . In (its) middle there should 
being a critical one dnd the introduction and | 4, an altar ; : Hero the king should take 


notes valuable, his soat. On its northern side should be seated 

The author is identical with the RAjasekhara Sanskrit poeta and behind then Vaidikas, logi- 
whose name is famous for his dramas, Karpdramit- | cians, Paurinikas, Survirtas, physicians, astrolo- 
jart, Bilarfmayana, &c. Hoecalls himself Yéydea- | gors and such others; on ths ocastern side the 
riya (born in the Yayivara family) and very often Prdkcita poots, aud behind them actors, dancers, 
introduces it at the end of a discussion on a topic | singers, musiciang, bards and such others; on the 
aa’ iti Yaysvartya'’ or ‘neti Yayavariya’.’ Thisstyle | wostorn sido the [Apabhra:iia | pocts and behind 
in a work of known authorship and of known date | them paintors, jowel.settergs. . . 3, . and such 
is a tangible refutation of the thoory that the si/ras othors ; aud on the southern side Paisacha poets and 
in which phrases like itytha Bidardyanah, iti Bo- | behind thom. + + Fopadancers jugglers, wrest- 
dhiyanah, iti Vileyiyana, neti Kautilyah, &e., occur | lers and professional soldiers. _ . A king should 
should not be logically ascribed to those Achiryas, hold assemblios for the examination of the works 
of pocts, He should patronize poots, bseome the 
Sabh ipati (president) like the anciont kings, Vasu. 
deva, Satavahana, Sidrake and Sihasinka, and 
honour and give donations to the posts, whose 
works stand the test. Asaomblies of learned men 
(Brahmisabhis) should by held in big cities for 
exanuning poctical and scientifi« works; and the 
successful should by conveyed in a spocia chariot 
and should be crowned with a fillet, Such assem- 
blios for examining in poetry were held in Ujjayint. 
KAlidisa. Mentha, Amara, Rapa, Nira, Bharavi, 
Harichandra and Chandragupts were examined 
here. Pataliputra was the centre for examinations 
in sciences. It was after passing from here that 
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Tho work undor raview is u troatise on alank ira. 
But itis not a guide for the proper approciation of 
rast eves atl figaces of speech of classical Sanskrit 
poatry. It is rather a handbook for the guidanco 
of tha ports thomaves, Hences it montions the 

wa, fauna, ote, to be described in conne-tion 
with tha diffsrent seasons and countries, Thus 
has bean introduced a brief resumé of goography 
with an account of tho colours of the peopl> of 
diffarent parts of Tndia—a subject waich is to b» 
compared to ths statsmonts in the Bharatanitya- 
sistra (J. A. S. 2B, 1909, pp, 359-60), [6 discusses 
the queation of plaginrism and how far it may b> 


allowed and sums it up thus :— Upavarsha, Varsha, Pinini, Pingala, Vyidi, Vara- 
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purusha and his bride Sdhityavidydradha. 

It montions the local p:culiarities of Sanskrit Apart from these and other original matters (e.g. 
and Prakrit pronunciation, The question of the } divine origin of pocties ; promulgation of poctics ; 
use of ths various diale ‘ts as tho vehicle of poetry has | its position in literature &.) the work is also in- 
been solved thus:—r gpqy & [MTEAGSETET] WHT | teresting for its charming atyle. Though aphorism- 
aena qUy, arava are: | Wataqay: | Teas liko and terse, its proso is vigorous, exceedingly 

ry Tey farsa (p. 6).° Now what Is this m/sram | charming and pleasing to the ears, 
pices ropresontod as the broast of the embodi- . Little did our anthor dream, when he ingerted 
ment of pootry? Is it not a mixed language liko | 12 his work (p. 27) _ 
the Gath? of the Buddhists or Senart’s ‘ Mixed “ waral aUraTaa: RiTIaTAy 
Sanskrit’? of Inscriptions ? In connection with UAAR TWA: HTT: afar l 


tho bearing of the various branches of learning to i 
poetry .t classifies Arthasistra, Natyasdstra and THT BASRA AT HA: TTAT Tare 


Kamasiitra, under one head—Rajasiddhanta (p. 37), Uait tT area araay TIT: BETA: iW? 
The systems of philosophy have been classified | that he will find a paremopakdrt in the person of 
thus :— 'H. H. tho Maharaja Gaekwal who will ever be 
k praised by all lovers of Sanskrit literature for this 
Preun - act of literary patronage. 
fo ee | SURENDRANATH Masompar Sasrnrt, 
Mim&risi Anvikshiki or Tarke eee 

| ANNUAL Rerort or THE Mysore ARCHAOLOGIOAL 
ee Uttara- ee Uttara DEPARTMENT, FOR THE YEAR 1916, BANGALorRgE. 

Mimémsi MimarnsA | By Rao Bagapur R. NaRAsIMHACHAR, M.A, 
| B | Loka eae (ease Ir is gratifying to note that the Archological 
Arhat Bhadanta ta ns wat Department of the Mygore Government has main- 
Stnkhy a Myaye Vaikoshike tained its best traditions by its manifold activities 
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gives @ brief but illuminating summary of its 
works does great credit to the Department as wel 
as to the Government to whose unstinted patro- 
nage it owes its existence and steady progress. 


The structures and the records whose accounts 
are published for the first time in the Report 
under review, are many in number and of great 
importance to the students of Indian History. It is 
impossible to give a full account of them ; but we 
may refer to a few specimens in order to give 
an idea of the importance of the new finds. 


Two temples at Turuvékere, described and _illus- 
trated in pp. 1-2, and the Chennakeéava temple of 
Tandaga (p. 4, pl. V.) are good models of structures 
of the Hoyssla style, a peculiarity of the last 
being that ‘ every architectural member and piece 
composing the structure bears en inscription giving 
ite position, direction, eto. in the building,’ A small 
neat temple at Jambitige (p. 9) built in 1733, is 
remarkable for its sculptures ; and we are told that 
‘ every inch of space is carved with figures, etc., on 
the outer walls and inner walls, too, of the 
Sukhanisi (vestibule), By far the most remarkable 
discoveries of the year, were, however, made at 
Sringeri, one of the four places where the great 
Bankaracharya established mathas or monasteries. 
The historical account of the math, occupied by 
the disciples of Sankarfchdrya down to the present 
day by a regular succession of Svimts is as 
interesting as itis instructive. We are told that 
there are three families which rcccive special 
honours even now at the Sringeri mafsha, because 
their progenitors helped Séyana in the ecmporition 
of the commentaries on tke Vedas, (p. 12), The 
most remarkable of the more than forty temples 
at Sringeri is the artistically cxecuted Vidyé- 

alkara temp’e deccribed and illustrated in pp. 12 
and ff, and plates I, VI, VII and VIII. The 
temple was probably crected in the 14th century, 
but its plan is unique, it being apsidal at both the 
ends, e formation ofits towcr is peculiar, and 
its outer wallshave, from the bottom, friezes of (1) 
horses, (2) elephants, (3) lions, (4) purdnic scenes, 
etc. and (6) dwarfs, with a few camels here und 
there in the first frieze Above the frieze of dwarfs 
comes a row of large figures, about 104 in number, 
of a variety of deities including those of Kalki, 
Parasurima, Garuda, Hanfimfin and Vyésua. (?) 
It is very accurately observed in the Report that 
the temple as far ay it goes is uw veritablo museum 
of sculptures for the study of Hindu iconography. 
The Sculptured monolithic pillars, with lions and 
riders must be looked upon as r¢imarkable produc- 
tions. On the whole it may be said without any 
hesitaticn, that Mycore Archeological Department 
has laid the students of Indian art and iconography 
under a debt of gratitude by bringing this temple to 
the notice of the public and it may be confidently 
expected that a monograph on the temple will 
Shortly .be published in order to give a full and 
adequate account of this artistic treasure. 


We need ‘mot dwell longer upon the rich dis- 
coveries mad@,at Sringeri, including, besides the 
temples, 50 mew inscriptions, 200 sanads, 150 
coing and a large number of palmleaf manuscripts, 
Some of the templea found at other places are also 
remarkable and add to our knowledge in various 


ways. 


As regards the records, discovered during the 
year, the most ancient are the two sects of copper- 
plates, one of Konkanivarma or Avinita and one 
of his gon Durvinita. Almost all the earlier in- 
scriptions of this dynasty including those of the 
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two sovereigns have been declared to be x tear 
by competent authorities (Zp. Ind. Vol. YI], 
Appendix p,. 20 ff). As regards the praesent inscrig. 
tion of Konkanivarma,'the author of the Report 
tells us that barring @ few orthographical errors, 
there does not appear to be any clear indication 
of the record being spurious’ (p. 44). Heis 
however, more definite about the inscription of 
Durvinita and styles it as a genuine record of about 
500. A.D. on the strength of its language, ortho- 
grapy and palewography. 


The other inscriptions discovered during tlie 
eriod under review belong to the Nolambas, the 
halukyas, the Cholas, the Sildhdras of Kar&éd, the 

Rattas of Saundatti, the Hoysajas and the Vijay- 
nagar dynasties. Of these, the long inscription of 
about 80 lines, found at Belgaum district and 
recorded in the reign of the Sildhdra Chief Vijaya. 
ditya, is of considerable importance. It isa fine 
specimen of Kannada verse and probably furnishes 
pha date for Vijayaditya than has hitherto been 
nown. ; 


Many of the sanadg discovered at Bringeri math, 
are of considerable interest and importance from 
an historical and cocial ;oint of view. Several 
of them recognise the full powers of the Svdmi to 
order enquiries into the conduct of the disciples and 
to punish the delinquents ; others are addressed to 
local officers telling them that the Markas, a class 
of Sfidras, should be warned against adopting the 
customs and observances of the Brahmanas, that 
the Devdngas chould not be permitted to wear the 
sacred thread end that no intercst higher than 12 
p. c. per annum should be allowed to be Ccemanded. 

In conclusion, reference must be made to the 
diecovry of a series of very interesting correspon- 
dence between the authorities of Sringeri math 
and Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. They throw a 
flood of light on the relation subsisting betwen 
these Mahomcdan rulers and their Hindu subjects. 
Special importance attaches to the letters cf Tipu 
Sultan inasmuch as they seem to disprove, or in any 
case modify the too generally accepted hypothesis 
of his bigotry in religious matters and want of to- 
leration towards the Hindu religion. Altogether 28 
letters of Tipu have been discovered at Sringeri, 
and in cvery one of them, Tipu gives expression to 
the high regard in which he holds the S:dmi of the 
math end entreats him to pray for the welfare of 
himself and his kingdom and to send him his 
blessings. We also learn from these letters, that 
wken the svimiinformed Tipu how the Marathas 
raided Sringeri, killed and wounded many Bréh- 
Manas and Other people pulled out the goddess 
Serad& and carried off everything found in the 
Math, and asked for Government help in the 
shape of money and things to enable him to re- 
consecrate the itage of the goddess, the Sultan 
replied thus :— © 


‘* People who have sinned against such a holy 
place are sure to suffer the consequences of their 
misdeeds at no distant date in this Kali age in ac- 
cordance with the verse. 


Hasadbhih kriyaté karma rudadbhiranubhdyate, 
‘people do cvil deeds smiling, but will suffer the 
consequences weeping.” The Sultan at the same 
time enclosed an order to the Asaf of Nagar 
directing him to give on behalf of Government 200 
rahati in cash and 200 rahati worth of grain for the 
consecration of the goddess Nérad4 and to supply . 
other articles, if desired, for money. (p. 74.) 


R. C. Masumpar. 
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° vacalt- 
A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16.:% ash- 


BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C,1LE., D.Sc., D.LITT. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


BY September 5 we had reached the head of the main Hunza Valley over the Kermin or 

Rich Pass. Crossing two days later the border of Chinese Turkestan on the Mintaka 
Pass (15,430 feet) I found myself restored to ground familiar from my two former journeys. 
But how easy the previously followed routes seemed by comparison with our recent tracks ! 
Since leaving the Kashmir Valley we had crossed altogether fifteen passes, between 10,000 
and 17,400 feet in height. The total marching distance covered during these five weeks 
was over 500 miles; and of this nearly four-fifths had needs to be done on foot. 

Rapid as was my descent down the Taghdumbash Valley to Tashkurghan, I could use it 
for fresh surveys of antiquarian interest. It must suffice here to mention an ancient canal 
of large size, famous in local lore but abandoned for long centuries, which had once brought 
fertility to extensive areas along the right river-bank, now almost wholly desert. We could 
trace its remains, in places remarkably well preserved, for a distance of over 40+ miles, from 
Dafdar to below Toghlan-shahr. There, opposite to Tash-kurghan, still as in ancient times 
the chicf place of Sarikol, I found also ruins of Buddhist shrines which had previously 
escaped me. 

On leaving Sarikol fur Kashgar I followed for a couple of days the main caravan foute 
through the mountains. I was here on the track of Hsiian-tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim whom ever since my first journey I claim as my patron saint. So it was a special 
satisfaction when wn crossing the high plateau of the Chichiklik Maidan, already under 
fresh snow, I found conclusive evidence that a badly decayed enclosure, now worshipped as 
a sacred sito by Muhammadans and used as a burial-place for unfortunate wayfarers, 
represents, as I had previously conjectured, the remains of un ancient hospice which Hsiian- 
tsang described as a place connected with a sacred Buddhist legend. 

Beyond this our routes divided. Lal Singh moved off by rapid marches in order to 
reach, vid Yarkand and Khotan, that portion of the main Kun-lun range along which I was 
anxious to have our triangulation of 1906 extended as faras possible castwards. My heavy 
baggage was despatched to Kashgar by the usual route wa Ighizyar under Afrazgul and 
Shams Din. I myself set out due north with the second surveyor in order to reach the same 
goal by a new route, across the Merki Pass and down the valley of the Kara-tash or Beshkan 
River which receives most of the eastern drainage of the great glacier-clad range of Muztagh- 
ata. Owing to special difficulties this important valley had never been explored in its whole 
length. In the spring and summer the narrow gorges of the Karatash River are rendered 
quite impassable by the big floods of the melting glaciers. By the time these floods subside 
in the autumn, heavy snow on the Merki Pass equally closes the route to traffic. In the 
spring of 1906 I had sent my late surveyor, plucky Rai Ram Singh, to descend the valley, 
but his attempt was completely baffled. Chance showed more favour to me now. An 
exceptional succession of early snowfalls had stopped the melting of the glacier ice just in time 
to allow of my passage while the Merki Pass (14,500 feet), though deep under snow, could 
still be traversed with laden yaks. But even thus the descent through the river gorge for 
two long marches proved a very difficult and in places risky business. The constant cross- 
ings of the river tossing between sheer rock walls could not have been safely effected without 
opportunely secured Kirghiz camels, and none but such hardy local camels acoustomed to 
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works Goea, gyund could have negotiated the boulder-strewn narrow tracks leading elsewhere along 
the foot of these precipices. 


By September 19 we had safely emerged from the last of these gloomy defiles, and two 
days later a 40 miles’ ride through fertile plains carried me back to Kashgar. There I had 
the great joy of being received once again, after seven years’ absence, by my old and ever- 
helpful friend, Sir George Macartney, under the hospitable roof of Chini-bagh, now much 
enlarged and rebuilt as befitted its new dignity as a British Consulate-General. The two 
busy wecks passed in those familiar cheerful surroundings would certainly not have sufficed 
for all the heavy work which the organization of my caravan demanded, had not the watch- 
ful care and often proved prevision of my kind host aided me in every direction. 

In due course there arrived twelve fine camels from Keriya, accustomed to desert work 
and selected by Hassan Akhun, my experienced old camel factotum, who was now about to 
embark on the third of our long expeditions into the ‘‘ sea of sand.” Other faithful old 
Turki followers, too, were glad to take their place againin my caravan. I had been delight- 
ed to see again at Kashgar my dovoted Chinese secretary and friend, Chiangssu-yeh, who 
had proved so valuable on my second jotrney. Since then he had been rewarded by being 
appointed Chinese Munshi at the Consulate-General. But notwithstanding this comfort- 
able berth, I think he would have been glad to rejoin me had not his increasing years and a 
serious affection of his ears warned me against accepting the sacrifice and risks which such @ 
step would have involved for my old companion. 

Li-ssu-veh, the shrivelled-up weakly young man whom Chiang provided for the post 
of camp-ltleratus, turned out to be a poor substitute. as 1 had apprehended from the first. 
But there was no other choice at Kashgar. Wholly absorbed in the task of treating his ail- 
ments, real and imaginary, with every Chinese quack medicine he could lay hold of, and 
as taciturn and inert as a mummy, Li was useless for the manifold scholarly and practical 
labours in which Chiang had engaged with such cheery energy. But anyhow he managed 
to indite my Chinese epistles, and he did not play me false in my dealings with Chinese 
officials, 

For this negative virtue I had reason to feel specially grateful. The revolution of 1911 
had greatly changed many aspects of Chinese officialdom even in this distant province, and 
scarcely for the better. A series of assassinations of Mandarins and petty outbreaks foment- 
ed by unscrupulous office-seekers had during 1912 seriously disturbed the peace of the 
““New Dominion,” though they were confined to the numerically weak Chinese element, 
and left the mass of the people, respectable Turki Muhammadans, in their characteristic 
unconcern. It had been due largely to the wise counsels and moderating influence of 
Sir George Macartney, who for many years past has enjoyed wide and richly deserved respect 
among all classes, that the province had escaped complete anarchy. Under the influence of 
w somewhat stronger régime at headquarters things had become more settled before the time 
of my return. But it was difficult not to realize that the so-called revolutionary movement 
in Hsin-chiang had in various respects adversely affected the general type of officials in 
power. Some of the best qualities of the old local Mandarin world, including regard for 
scholarly aims and labours, had manifestly been discarded, while the beneficial effect hoped 
forfrom ‘“ Western learning ” and republican methods was still conspicuous by its absenco. 
There was only too much justification for Sir George Macartney’s shrewd warning that I 
could not safely reckon upon finding always the same favourable disposition at Chinese 
Yamens, which had facilitated my explorations so much during previous journeys. 
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After a stay which reunion with the kindest of friends, Sir George and Lady Macart- 
ney, and the glorious autumn season had combined to render most pleasant, I left the Kash- 
gar. Consulate-General on October 9 for my first winter's work in the desert. Its main goal 
was the region around the dried-up Lop-nor, in the extreme east of the Tarim Basin, and the 
whole length of the Taklamakan, that great sea of drift-sand over 600 miles in a straight 
line, separated me from it. A variety of considerations obliged me to revisit Khotan, and 
once there I was bound to proceed by the only possible route which skirts the southern edge 
of the Taklamakan. Much of the ground to be traversed there was already familiar to me 
from my previous expeditions, and for this reason I was all the more eager to use whatever 
chance of new routes the limits of time left me on my way to Khotan. 

This induced me to move first due east to the oasis of Maral-bashi along the foot of the 
steep and barren mountain chain which forms here the southernmost rampart of the Tien- 
shan. It had in its main part remained so far unsurveyed, but reports, previously collected, 
seemed to indicate that an old route, now but vaguely remembered in local lore, had during 
earlier periods of Chinese domination skirted the foot of that chain and been in use for traffic 
instead of the present high “road,” recte caravan track, loading much further south along 
the actual course of the Kashgar River. The accurate survey now effected confirmed 
that tradition and proved the existence of a series of small rnined sites echeloned along a 
line of some 160 miles and dating from pre-Muhammadan times. The ground occupied by 
them on the gentle desert glacis of the hill chain is now wholly without water. There were 
also other physical observations of interest to be gathered, clearly pointing to desiccation 
within historical times, and not explainable by the fact that the winding bed and inunda- 
tion marshes of the Kashgar River were found to have at one period, perhaps relatively 
recent, approached that desert glacis in places more closely than they do at present. We 
had met with serious trouble about water, no drinkable supply having been found on three 
successive marches. This served as a suitable preparation for difficulties to be faced on 
our desert travel ahead. 

By October 18 we were glad to reach the fields and fruit-gardens of Maral-bashi. The 
survey of some badly injured Buddhist ruins in the vicinity and of the curious canal system 
by which the oasis obtains the major portion of its by no means abundant irrigation from the 
Kashgardarya here approaching its end, occupied me for a few days. But in the main my 
short stay was taken up with careful preparations for the attempt 1 planned to make my 
way to the desert hills of the Mazar-tagh on the lower Khotan River by a short cut through 
the Taklamakan. I knew well theformidable obstacles and the risks presented by the wide 
intervening belt of absolutely waterless drift-sand desert. But by sending all baggage, 
except an absolutely necessary minimum, to Khotan by the caravan route vid Yarkand ; 
by reducing in the same way my camp to a few indispensable followers, and keeping most 
of our fine camels for the transport of water in my six galvanized iron tanks and the very 
numerous goatskins I had brought from India, I could hope safely to overcome the difficulty 
about water. The advent of the cold season would help our brave camels to face a long 
fast from grazing and water, 

Apart from the attraction presented by the short cut and the fascination of such & desert 
cruise, there was an important geographical task to justify the enterprise. Our surveys of 
1908 had shown reason for the belief that the Mazar-tagh hills, then traced for some 20 miles 
into the Taklamakan, belonged in geological structure to an ancient range which started at 
an angle from the outermost Tien-shan near Mara-bashi and once extended across the 
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Taklamakan in a south-easterly direction. The way in which the bold island-like hills to the 
east of Maral-bashi have been carved out and isolated by the manifest action of wind-driven 
sand prolonged through endless ages left little doubt as to how the continuity of that assum- 
ed ancient hill range had been broken up. But only actual survey of the ground could 
supply definite proof. 

On October 25 I left Maral-bashi with six hired camels, all I could secure, to act as a 
“supporting party ° to lighten the loads of our own on the initial stages of the desert 
journey, and three days later we reached the last of those sand-scoured hills in the desert 
southeastwards, known as Chok-tagh. From a lake near it, which inundations from the 
Yarkand Riverfeed, but which we found brackish at its end, Hedin had started in May 1896 
on that bold journey through the sandy wastes eastward which ended with the destruction 
of his caravan and his own narrow escape. Steering a south-easterly course we forced our 
way for three trying marches into the sea of dunes. Closely packed and steep from the 
start, they grew steadily higher and invariably rose in a line running diagonally across our 
intended direction. By the second day all trace of vegetation, dead or living, was left behind, 
and an endless succession of mighty ridges, with not a patch of evel sand between then, 
faced us. The ridges to be climbed soon reached 200-300 feet in height, and progress 
became painfully slow with the heavily laden camels. Careful levels taken along our 
track showed an aggregate ascent of some 400 feet over a single mile’s distance, with 
corresponding descents even more trying to the camels. 

It was by far the most forbidding ground I had ever encountered in the Taklamakan. 
By the evening of the third day the hired camels of the “supporting party ” had either 
broken down completely or showed serious signs of exhaustion. Next morning [ ascended 
the highest dune near our camp, and carefully scanning the horizon saw nothing but the 
same expanse of formidable sand ridges like huge waves of an angry ocean suddenly arrested 
in movement. There was a strange allurement in this vista suggesting nature in the contor- 
tions of death. But hard ag it seemed to resist the svren voices of the desert which called 
me onwards, I felt forced to turn northward. Though we men might have struggled through, 
I should probably have had to incur the needless sacrifice of some of our brave camels which 
were to be the mainstay of our transport for the winter's explorations, besides the loss of 
indispensable equipment. It was as well that I took that hard decision in time : for by the 
third day after there sprung up a violent ‘ Buran’ which, by its bitter cold, proved most. 
trying even where fuel was abundant, and if met with amidst the high sand ridges would 
have brought us to @ stand-still and caused serious suffering and risks. 

Sorry as I was to give up the effort two interesting discoveries had already rewarded it. 
Again and again we had come between the high dunes upon patches covered with minute 
but easily recognizable fragments of rock flakes of the wind-eroded hill range once extend- 
ing right through to the Khotan River. Elsewhere, fully 30 miles from the nearest trace- 
able bed of the Yarkand River, a small belt of eroded ground displayed on its surface abun- 
dant remains of the Stone Age, proving occupation by a Paleolithic settlement of what is 
now absolutely lifeless desert. Neolithic arrow-heads turned up on similar ground nearer 
to Chok-tagh. 

After crossing the Yarkand River behind that hill chain we fortunately secured ponies 
from a grazing-ground, and were thus enabled to push on rapidly through hitherto unsur- 
veyed tracts of riverine jungle, largely dead, to where, near Gorachdél, the last dried-up 
offshoots of the Kashgardarya bed lose themselves. Thence, with fresh animals, we gained 
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the delta of the Khotan River by a route not previously surveyed. It showed me the great 
change which, since my passage of 1908, had taken place in the river's terminal course. 
A series of rapid marches by the Khotandarya, then completely dry, carried me back to the 
end of the Mazar-tagh range I had first visited in 1908. ‘There I found the transport and 
labourers ordered ahead from Khotan duly awaiting me, and was able by resumed spade- 
work to secure interesting archeological rosults at the ruined fort. Besides additional 
written rocords of Tibetan times there came to light remains of a Buddhist shrine, imme- 
diately below the alleged Muhammadans saints’ tombs, from which the desolate desert hill 
derives its present designation. Thus the continuity of local worship, so important a 
feature in the history of Asiatic religious beliefs, received another striking illustration. 

On November 21 | regained my old haunts at Khotan town, and was cheered by a warm 
welcome from my old local friends. A brief halt necossitated by manifold practical arrange- 
ments was used also to gather such antiques as my old friend the Indian Aksakal Badru’d- 
din Khan, now rewarded by the title of Khan Sahib for his help in the past, and others 
had collected for me from Yotkan, the site of the ancient Khotan capital, and from the 
desert sites which Khotan, “ treasure-seekers " are in the habit of anuually searching. On 
November 23, | left the familiar base of my former expeditions to rosume the long journey 
eastwards. There was still a marching distance of close on 700 nules separating me from 
Lop-nor, and it was essential for the work planned in that desert region that I should reach it 
in time while the winter cold lasted ana allowed water to be transported in the convenient 
form of ice. 

But rapid as my progress had to be I could not forego such convenient opportunities 
for archeological work as familiar sites near my route still held out. Thus we recovered 
somo interesting fresco remains from the ruin of a Buldhist shrine which had coms to light 
since nry last visit in the area of tamarisk-covered cones of sand north of Domoko, near 
which Hsiian-tsang’s Pi-mo (Marco Polo's Pein) must be located. From the Niva oasis, 
which was reached on December 9, I revisited the fascinating sand-buried settlement in’ the 
desert northward below the pilgrimage place of Imam-Jafar-Nadik. Abandoned to the 
desert since the third contury A.D., it hud vielded plenty of important relics and records in 
the course of my former explorations. But owing to the deceptive nature of the dune- 
covered ground and other reasons, it had not been possible to exhaust it completely. It 
did not disappoint ime now either. By a close search of previously unexplored ground to 
the south-west of the main portion of the ancient oasis we discovered more ruined dwellings 
otf the same early period hidden among the high tamarisk-covored sand-cones. The 
employment of a large number of diggers rendered rapid clearing possible, also in the case 
of certain structures which before had seemed too deeply buried in the sand for completc 
exploration. Thus, apart from furniture, household implements, ctc., we recovered a 
further collection of Kharoshthi documents on wood, written in tho Indian language and 
script which had prevailed in official and Buddhist ecclesiastical use from Khotan to Lop-nor 
during the first centuries of our era. 

lt was o particularly curious discovery when, not far from the still traceable dry river- 
bed, we came upon the remains of a large and remarkably well-preserved orchard, where 
the carefully arranged rows of various fruit trees and the trellis-carried vines, though 
dead for many centuries, could be examined in almost uncanny clearness. It was not sur- 
prising to find there also the rafters of a foot-bridge, once spanning the river, still stretched 
out across its dry bed. It had meant a week’s constant work under high pressure, and it 
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was only by the light of bonfires that the final excavation of the ‘large structure was finished, 
which in 1901 we had called the Yamen. It was a curious chance that just its last room, 
which then had baffied us by its deep sand proved to contain those ‘waste papers,” 4.e., 
wooden records, of the office, we had before vainly hoped for. It seemed like a farewell 
gift of the ancient site which I had somehow come to look upon as my own particular 
estate, and I found it hard to tear myself away from it. 

No appropriate return was possible to the dead. But at least I could do something 
for those living who were nearest. My renewed visit to this ground had allowed me also 
to make observations of direct geographical interest concerning changes in the terminal 
course of the dying Niya River, etc. Among these 1 had noticed the instructive fact that 
cultivation at the tiny colony of Tulkuch-k6l, established at the very end of the present river- 
-course, below Imam-Jafar-Sadik’s Ziarat, had recently been abandoned, not from want of 
water, as the usual theory might have suggested, but, on the contrary, owing to a succession 
of ample summer floods which carried away the canal-head, and with which the locally avail- 
able labour could not copo. My resumed excavations had brought a large posse of able- 
bodied labourers to the spot. So when I had come back with them from the ruins and was 
leaving, they were set to work to raise a new barrage across the deep-cut flood-bed, and 
thus secure water for the little canal, a couple of days’ work. As I deposited the small sum 
needed for their wages with the Mazar Shaikhs, the task was carried through with a will. 

From the end of the Niya River I led my caravan through unexplored desert, with high 
sand ridges in places, and more of salt encrusted and often boggy ground, to the Endere 
River. Thence we had to follow the old caravan track to Charchan, which we reached by 
December 28. It was bitterly cold in the desert, with minimum temperatures down to 50° 
(Fahr.) below freezing-point. But there was compensation in the exceptionally clear 
weather, which allowed us to sight day after day the grand snow-clad rampart of the main 
Kun-lun range far away tothe south. At most seasons it remains quite invisible from the 
caravan track connecting Charchan with Niya and Keriya. In 1906 numerous peaks on it 
had been triangulated by Rai Ram Singh, and with their help we could now map our route 
to Charchan and onwards, far more accurately than had been previously possible. 

At Charchan I found the oasis distinctly increased since my last visit, and was able to 
pick up nine additional hired camels badly needed for the work ahead in the Lop region. But 
the news received about events which were said to have occurred at Charkhlik, its chief 
inhabited place, was by no means welcome. A band of Chinese “‘ revolutionaries,’’ recte 
gamblers and adventurers, had a short time before started for that place from Charchan, 
and was reported to have attacked and captured the district magistrate of Charkhlik, besides 
committing other outrages en route. The Chinese sub-divisional officer of Charchan had 
been helpless to prevent the outbreak, and was evidently sitting on the fence. He consider- 
ately provided me with two introductions for Charkhlik, one to the unfortunate Amban, 
assuming that by any means he had regained freedom and authority, and the other for the 
leading spirit of the “‘ revolutionaries,” whom he shrewdly guessed to have been installed in 
office instead of him. . 

We left Charchan on New Year’s Eve, 1914, and did the desert journey to the western 
border of the Lop district by seven long marches, mainly through the jungle belt on the left 
bank of the Charchan-darya, which was a route new to me. Splendidly clear weathor favour- 
ed us, and so did the severe cold, which had covered the river and ita marshes with strong 
ice. We did not meet with a single wayfarer, which struck me as strange at the time. On 
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approaching the jungle belt of Vash-shahri, an outlying little colony of Lop, we found the 
route guarded by a large party of armed Muhammadans, who at first mistook us for a fresh 
batch of “ revolutionaries” (many of the Chinese had taken to masquerading in queer 
European clothes). But Roze Beg, the headman of Vash-shahri and an old acquaintance, soon 
recognized me. From him I learned the qucer story how the little band of “ gamblers ”’ 
from Charchan had captured the hapless Amban, all the local Muhammadans first deserting 
him, and then looking on with placid indifference when some days later their magistrate 
was cruelly put to death by the bandits, after having been forced to disclose the place where 
his official moneys were hidden. The leader of the band had set himself up as Amban ad 
interim, and was duly obeyed by the local chiefs, Roze Beg himself included. Fortunately 
his régime proved shortlived, and there was no necd of my introduction to him either ; for 
within a week a small detachment of Tungan Government troops had arrived from far- 
away Kara-shahr in the north, under a capable young officer. Stealthily introduced at night 
into the oasis by the same adaptable Begs, they found little difficulty in surprising the 
“ revolutionaries,’’ most of whom were killed in their sleep, and the rest captured. So tranquil- 
lity once more ruled at Charkhlik, and Roze Beg was now engaged in laying an ambush for 
more “ gamblers ’’ expected to come from Charchan, in ignorance of the turn their affairs 
had taken. In this loyal task he duly succeeded within a day of my passage. 

On January 8 I arrived at Charkhlik. It was from this modest little oasis, the only 
settlement of any importance in the Lop region, representing Marco Polo's ‘‘ City of Lop,” 
that I had to raise the whole of the supplies, labour, and extra camcls needed by our several 
parties for the explorations 1 had carefully planned during the next three months in the 
desert between Lop-nor and Tun-huang. I knew well the difficulties which would attend 
this task even under ordinary conditions. But now J found them greatly increased by the 
preceding local upheaval and all its consequences. The irruption of the * revolutionaries *’ 
and its subsequent repression by the Tungan troops, who had * by mistake ” killed even 
the few Chinese subordinates of the legitimate Amban, had left no Chinese civil authority 
whatever, and in its absence no effective help could be hoped for from the easy-going Lopliks 
and their indolent Begs. The trouble about adequate supplies and transport became all 
the more serious as the passage of relatively large bodies of Tuugan troops sent to operate 
against the numerous “ revolutionary * elements which were known to lurk among the 
Chinese garrisons of Keriya and Khotan, threatened completely to exhaust the slender 
resources of Charkhlik. 

The six days’ stay I was obliged to make at Charkhlik in order to secure at loast a 
portion of my requirements through the help of a few old Lop friends, was thus an anxious 
time for me. I greatly chafed at the delay, little rcalizing at the time what a boon in dis- 
guise the revolutionary disturbance had beon for me. Fortunately 1 was able to use my 
stay also for some profitable archeological labour. While executions of captured rebels, 
requisitions forthe troops marching on towards Keriya, ctc., kept tho little oasis in unwont- 
ed ariimation, I] managed to search two small sites near by on the river but beyond the 
southern odge of cultivation, which previously had escaped me. From ruined Buddhist 
shrines there I recovered remains of Sanskrit manuscripts on birch: bark, palm-leaf, and 
silk, fragmentary but of special interest as suggesting import from India by the direct route 
which still leads from Charkhlik across the Tibetan plateaus to the south. 

On the last day of my stay I had the great satisfaction of seeing R. B. Lal Singh safely 
rejoin me after fully four months of separation. After leaving me in September in the moun- 
tains of the Muztagh-ata range he had pushed on and started triangulation of the main 
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Kun-lun range from near Kapa bythe middle of October. The work carried on at great eleva- 
tions and on ground devoid of all resources implied very considerable hardships. But my 
indefatigable old travel companion faced them with his often proved zeal and succeeded in 
extending his system of triangles, based on Ram Singh's work of 1906, eastward for over five 
degrees of longitude before excessive cold and heavy snowfall obliged him to stop it in the 
mountains. Thus a net with numerous carefully fixed stations and exactly observed angles 
to many high peaks had been carried well beyond the actual Lop-nor marshes and linked up 
at the other end with the Indian Trigonometrical Survey. Not satisfied with this achieve- 
ment, Lal Singh had then continued survey work with the plane-table towards Tun-huang, 
taking special care to obtain many height observations by mercurial barometer, ctc., along 
his route through those inhospitable snow-covered mountains. After reaching Nan-hu he 
had struck through the desert north and returned by the track leading along the southern 
shore of the ancient dried-up salt sca of Lop. The difficultios of this track, the only one 
through the Lop desert, which now, as in Marco Polo’s time, is practicable for caravans, were 
illustrated by the fact that Lal Singh's party found no ice yet formed at the most brackish 
of the springs along it, and consequently suffered much from the want of drinkable water. 

By 15 January 1914 I left Charkhlik for Miran, two marches off to the east, where in 
1907 I had made important discoveries among ruins which mark the site of tho earliest 
capital of the “ Kingdom of Shan-shan or Loulan,” corresponding to the present Lop region. 
Apart from abundant records found in a fort of the Tibetan period I had brought to light in 
two ruined Buddhist shrines of far earlier date wall paintings of great artistic interest, strik- 
ingly reflecting the influence of tho Grieco-Buddhist art of Gandharva and some almost 
Hellenistic in character. Owing to the shortness of the time then available for a task 
presenting exceptional technical difticulties, we had in 1907 been able to remove the frescoes 
from only one of these temples, that remarkable series forming the “ angel’? dado which 
was exhibited in 1914 in the new galleries of the British Museum together with other selec- 
tions from my former collections. Of the paintings adorning the walls of the other shrine 
only specimens could then be safely taken away, and the subsequent attempt made to save 
the rest was frustrated by the tragic fate which struck my old assistant Naik Ram Singh 
with blindness at this very place. 

1 had special reason to regret this when on my renewed visit I found that a portion of 
the fresco frieze, representing an interesting Buddhist legend, had been broken out by a later 
visitor in a clumsy fashion which must have spelt serious injury if not loss. But the very 
interesting frescoed dado with its cycle of youthful figures, representing the varied joys of 
life, set. between graceful garland-carrying putti, had fortunately escaped under the cover 
of sand with which the interior had been filled in as a precautionary measure, and this we 
now were able to remove intact with all needful care. It proved a delicate task, which 
greatly taxed the trained skill of Naik Shams Din, my “ handy man,” and under the icy 
blasts to which we were almost continually exposed the work was particularly trying. J 
used the fortnight’s stay necessitated by these labours also for a careful search of the adjoin- 
ing desert belt north, where hidden away amidst tamarisk-covered sand cones we discover- 
ed shattered ruins of two more Buddhist temples of somewhat later date, and secured from 
them stucco sculptures and other relics of interest. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF KALKI AND HIS IDENTIFICATION 
WITH YASODHARMAN. 
BY K, P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-av-Law; Patna, 
I 
Hi8S HISTORICAL POSITION. 

In 1913, while cxamining the Puranic Chronicles, I felt sure, looking at the methods 
of the Purdnas, that Kalki, like any other name of the Puranic Chronicles, was a historical 
personage. I gave expression to this view in that year. 


Theses of this paper. 

Now, in the light of further study of the Puranic data, 1 am in a position to say (1) 
that the historical position of Kalki cam be proved and (2) that his identification can 
probably be established. I should, however, like to make it clear at the start that the 
first thesis is independent of the second, and the success or failure of the second does not 
affect the first. 

Puranas place Kalki in the end of Post-Andhra Period. 

The Purdnas, after closing the Andhra Chronicles, give details of foreign dynasties, and 
after characterising their oppressive rule, state that (a) all these Mlechchhas having been 
struck by Kalki would be scattered (V.),2 or that (b) they were destroyed by Kalki (M.)8 
He is thus mentioned as the last name in the list of dynasties and dynasts.4 After the 
above detail the Purdnas describe the bad condition of the people in the closing period of 
Kali. Then follows the Puranic summing-up of their historical chronology, ending in 
498 a. v. (which I have discussed elsewhere).° It is thus apparent that the -Purdnas 
clearly indicate that Kalki flourished in the end of their chronological period, called by 
them ‘the post-Andhra period’ ending in 498 a.p. 


Kalkin mentioned like any other Historical Person in the Chronicles. 
Kalki is the last person mentioned in their historical chronicles. Like any other 
historical figure of the ‘Future Kings ’ of the Kali Age, he is also put in the future tense. 
In the Chronicles he is not deified : he is mentioned as an ordinary person. 


Puranas employ vast tense for Kalki. 

We have not, however, to depend on the general system of the Puranic Chronicles 
for our conclusion. The Purdnas clearly say that he did flourish.® 

The Véyu in the description of the avataras says that Kalki, Vishnu-Yasas by name, 
of the family of Pardsara, “although an ordinary man was born (@##) of a portion of the 
Deity.” ‘He flourished (sprvq ) in Kalivuga.”7 

The Matsya says ‘the Buddha was born as the ninth (avatdra). Kalkin, “ Vishnu- 
Yasasa,’’ 8 the leader of the Parfiaras, will be the tenth’ incarnation at the close of Kali. 


1 Ante, Vol. XIII, p. 265, n.6. The date indicated there for Kalki can no longer be maintained in 
view of the results of my recent studies. 
2 anfemarcean: at Resrareatea AFT: | 37-390. =? aRfeaagee: AT 272-27. 
4M. 272 2027. 
5 See my paper on Chronological Summary in the Puranic Chronicles, J. B. O. &. S., 1917. 
© artay wares: gal aferat sway Vayu, 36, 111; 
we: qrar cals g a BaNSeaqedtaa 1 Matsya, 47, 255: 7 Vdyu 86, 104—111, 


8 Against Vishnu-Yasa of V. and Br. The Bhdgavata improves on this mistake of the Mateya and 
makes Kalki, e son of Vishnu-Yasas ! 


8 Oh. 47. 24 7a—8, 
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(Then follows a description of his conquests). ‘‘ Time having passed that king (or god, déva) 
disappeared ’’ (47-255). 

The references in the past tense prove that the writers of the Puranic data knew these 
details as facts of the past, although in accordance with the system of the Purdnas they 
sought to describe the event by future verbs.1° 

It would be absurd to suppose that all the details of the conquest, birth-place and 
family of Kalki given in the Puranas are mere figments of imagination. We accept the 
historical position of Ajatasatru, Udayin, Chandragupta, Chanakya, etc., when their 
acttons and details in the Puranas aro put in the future tense. There is no reason why we 
should not accept that of Kalki also, and especially so when all the earlier Purénas clearly 
employ past tense about him, though only occasionally. His claim to be an historical 
personage is, therefore, stronger than that of others. 

Kalki and Kali. 

The data about Kalki are comparatively late ; they appear for the first time in the 
Puranas which are works posterior to 498 a.p.!1 The Yuga-Purana of the Garga-Samhité, 
which ends Kali with the Yavanas (cir. 188 3.c.),12 does not mention Kalki. In the 
Puranic Chronicles, after mentioning the rise of Kalki and the end of the foreign houses,15 
a description of the condition of the people at the close of Kali (Sandhy4-period) is given in 
almost the same terms as in the, Yuga-Purana.14 New history up to the post-Andhra period 
was interposed and the two data were mixcd up and read together when the details of 
Kalkiin the Incarnation Chapter were prepared, and he was placed in the end of Kali; 
while according to the old chronology of the Purdnas he ought to have been placed 
in the Krita Yuga. This dating in the end of Kali might be due to the confusion suggested 
above or to a belief that the conquests of Kalki brought about a new era. Kali according 
to the old calculation of the Puranas ended in 188 B.c.15 But as the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
centuries were very bad times, owing to political conditions, Kali was supposed to be still 
running. Kalki’s rise gave new hopes. But the hoped-for good days were not permanent. 
After Kalki (aarsadra ETT) the Puranas record again bad days!® and Kali was regarded 
as continuing and an indefinite period of duration was given to it. It is evident that 
the position once taken up by the Purdnas as to the age of Kalki with reference to Kali 
was soon given up. 

The chapter dealing with the Chronicles places him at the end of the post-Andhra 
rulers, and makes him the very last historical person of the Puranic record. And as it 
gives 498 a.p. as the last date for the post-Andhra period and 512-612 a.p.17 ag the 
century ending that period, Kalki’s rise has to be dated about 498/512 a.v. 

Confirmation of Puranic data of Kalki by Jain data. 

Since writing the above a new datum has been kindly brought tu my notice by 

my friend Mr. Nagendranatha Vasu, which confirms beyond the shadow of a doubt 
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10 For explanation of the Futuro Kings of ‘the Purienas see My Separute paper on the Brikiadmatlias 
to be published shortly in J. B. O. B.S. 

11 The reference in M. BE. is avowedly borrowed from the Vayu. 

12 See my paper on gr ig Summary (J. B. O. R. 8., 1917). 

13 Matsya, 272. 20-27; 27-32. The Vayu interposes as a footnote a number of minor and local 


dynasties and dynasts shai these foreign houses and Kalki. This is apparently later, as the local 
dynastjes are unknown to the Matsya. 


14 Thave published this chapter in my Brahmin Empire. 
15 See my paper on the Chronological Summary. . 
16 Vayu, Ch. 36, V. 117; Brahmdnda, Ch. 73, V. 118. IT Bee Chronological Summary. . 
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my reading of the Puranic data with regard to the historical position and date of Kalki. 
The Jaina Society called the Bhératiya Jaina-Siddhinata Prakasini Samsthé published last 
December (1916) a Hindi translation of the Jaina Hari-Vamsa Purdna at Mr. Vasu’s 
Visvakosha Press, Calcutta. The author of this Purdna, Jinasena-siiri, a Digambara of 
the Punnfga-gana or Sahgha,18 and the pupil of Kirti-sena, dates his work in the year 705 
of the Saka era,!9 while king Indrayudha was ruling in the North. Sri-Vallabha in the 
South, Vatsardja at Avanti and the victorious Vira-Varaha in the Sirya-mandala. The 
mention of these contemporary kings leavcs no doubt as to the correctness of the date 
705 Saka as found inthe MS.2° The work therefore is of the definite date of 783-784 A.D. 


Jinasena, in his work, gives a chronology since the death of the Maha-vira on the 
authority of Jaina chronologists (Kdlavidhhir-udahritam). This chronology covers details for 
990 years. The last king in the chronology is Ajitaijaya of Indrapura (Indore 2) and the one 
before him is King Kalki (Kalki-raja). The years for Kalk? and Ajitaijaya are not given, 
but King Kalki is placed after dynastic totals which aggregate to 990 vears.22 But. in 
another place, about 50 verses later, Jinasena says (60. 552-53) that Kalki flourished 1000 
years after the Maha-vira and that he was a terrible persecutor of the Jain religion. 
According to the Kalki-Purdna one ot Kalki’s chief missions was to suppress Jainism. 
Thus the identity of the Puranic and the Jaina Kalki is established. And he, ‘according 
to the Jaina chronologists of the 8th contury of the Christian cra, lived 1000 years after 
the Maha-vira.21 

Jinasena’s date for Kalki agrees with Puranas. 


Now -Jinasena's date of the Mahi-vira’s Nirodna differs a little from that given, by the 
Pattdvalis. He places it 605 years before the Saka king, or 605 years before the Saka 


16 He ig not the sumo as Jinasons the author of tho Ad: Purdna, for the latter belonged to the Sena- 
Sangh. This has boon pointed out by Pandit Nathuram. Sev Mr, Vasu's Introduction, p, 8, 

Wgqraarermay arg (te araiswey | odie gergea fasa aferama | 66-53. 
Introduction by Mr. Vasu, p. 8. 

20 Introduction to tho translation of the Hari-Vairsa by Mr. Vagu, p. Ll. 

21 Ch. 60. 488-93. 


ATOR A TARTSTTTETT | 
eases Fars Tarai was: I 
QteTaiy aarsa Tat wanyara | 
Ta TISs Tegra aster aeaitaa || 
TENT Fara warsrahesaz || 
Para seafront qfstesiafasrar: || 
TA TTT TAA AT are (/a(|acaa: | 
qe wat wear esaTas || 
WENO ALTA TATA BW TWaTay | 
rare welts aratafeeeens_|| 
RAIN: Hearsay wHar | 
war SFrergzat trar enfirgrafeera: || 
My friend Babu Nanigopal Majumdar draws my attention to Mr. Pathuk’s quotation, ante, Vol. XV, 


p- 141. There we find the readings yxoyyaz instead of TSesiar, wraraey for yeqraeg and gare 
for qar@sra. The latter thus gives details for 1000 yoars. 
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of his movement is testified by the remark that the object of his undertaking was to 
do good to the people,*° although the undertaking entailed a cruel procedure.*2 

8. He along with his following enacted the last act-of his life-drama (nishthd) and 
died between the Ganges and the Jumna.‘? 

9. His career of conquest covered 25 years,“ 


IDENTIFICATION. 


Now who was this great hero ?—-He was a patriotic and religious Napoleon of India 
in the late 5th and the early 6th century a.p. No character seems to have left a 
deeper mark on the latter period of the Purdnas than he. We know-his name: 
Vishnu-Yasas; we know his placc of origin and rise—Rajputéna; we are reasonably 
sure of his date—the end of the 5th century A.D. ; wo know his conquests—from the 
Dravidian South up to the Northern regiors, from the Western Ocean up to the Khasa 
country (Assam), including the subjugation of the Huns. 

In view of these data, we can propose with some confidence the identification of Vishnu- 
Yaéas with Vishnu-(Vardhana)-Yatas (Dharman) of Malva. 


Name. 


‘Vardhana’ is a title generally imperial, e. g., Harsha-Vardhana, Asoka-Vardhanu. 
Vishnu of Vishnu-vardhana and Yasas of Yaso-dharman have been joined together. Both 
these might have been assumed after conquests, as they imply great prowess ancl 
possibly a religious significance. Kalki was prebably the original name. The title 
of ‘ Vishnu-Vardhana * was assumed certainly later than that of Yasodharman. In 
inscriptions on the Mandasore columns of victory which were engraved after all the 
conquests, have only Yarodharman.44 But the inscription of the vear 589 of the 
Milava era has also Vishnu-Vardhana.+° 


Religious aspect of the Career. 


Vishau-Yasodharmau claims to have rescued the land from irreligious and wicked 
kings ‘of the present Yuga’ who had transgressed the path.4¢ He also claims to 
have undertaken ' his task for the good of the people (lokopukdravrata)® and that. 
he did not associate with the rulers of that Yuga4? and brought about the time 
of Manu, Bharata, Alarka and Mandhatri7 In his lifetime his history was regarded 
ax sacred, as ‘destroyer of sins’48 and himself as ‘home of dharma.’!® His Brahman 
Viceroy is also described to have brought about the Krita Age in the kingdom.‘ 
These claims tally with the Puranic description of the religious aspect of Vishnu-Yasas’ 
career. The claims coupled with the assumption of the style Vishnu and the over- 
whelming military glory would warrant the Puréxas in regarding him as ‘an emanation of 
® portion of god Vishau.’ 


© syaiearata v. 36-103. WTA (Bidy.) 


a ageqr aturatareg af eto amr sv. 36-114. 
aa warftasay cape: eersearse == Bhag. 12-2-22% 


 V, 36-116. S qrafaafs aaa | Paw vim agents are: 
V. 36°113, 
‘: Fleet, @upia Inscriptions, 146,  & Ibid, 153. 
% Fleet, p. 146 (line 2 of the column inscription). 7 Idd, line 3. 
@ afcaraety, line 8. © wmeara free: Tia. 


5 Fleet, pe 154, line 17 of the Minden S ove Inscription. 
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The Conquests. 

The conquests also tally : the conquests from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) river to the 
Mahendra mountain and from’ the Himalayas near the Ganges to the Western Ocean, of” 
Vishgu-Yaéodharman, agree with the conquests of Kalki as detailed above. Both have 
the subjugation of the Hinas to their credit. 

| The Date. 

The dates in both cases also agree. Vishnu-Yasodharman defeated Mihirakula, who 
would come after Toramana and Toraména’s date is shortly after Budhagupta, 484-85 a.p 
(#. GI. p. 159). Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodharman in Kashmir (see App. B), ‘The 
defeat of Mihirakula would be at least 15 years after 484 a. as his father’s 
(Toramana’s) time is about 484, Thus or shortly after 499 a.p. the defeat of 
_Mihirakula could be possible. It is definite from the Mandasur Inscription of 
533-34 a.p. that the victory was attained some years before 533 A.D. When 
the undated column inscription was engraved, the conqueror had not assumed the 
lofty title of Vishnu-Vardhana as in tho latter. The latter bears evidence of a 
peaceful administration which had already lasted for sometime, ag the victory 
is said to have ended Kali by his good government. The undated inscription 
mentions Mihirakula’s defeat. Therefore the date of Mihirakula’s defeat in Kashmir would 
be more than a few years before 533 4.p.°1 

Lineage. 

Vishnu-Yasodharman is declared in thc inscription? to have had no lineage. Likewise 
Vishnu-Yasas is the son of an ordinary man. Both are said to have built empires.58 

The points of identity are so striking that the conclusion seems to be nearly irresistible 
that Vishnu-Yasas is no other than Vishou-Yasodharman. 


Value of the reclamation of Vishnu-Yasas’ history. 

The identification, if correct, explains and confirms the inscriptions of Vishnu-Yasgo- 
dharman. But the establishment of the historical existence of Kalki, apart from the 
quostion of his identification, reclaims a lost chapter of Indian History, which is as 
important as that on Chandragupta Maurya, Pushyamitra or Saikaracharya. The 
social and religious effects on Hindu Society produced by the movement of Kalki must be 
admitted to have been tremendous, in view of the joint testimony of the Jaina and 
Brahmanic records. 

APPENDIX A. 


. The Two Jaina Chronologies. 

The old Géthas given in the Jaina documents*! give 470 years from the death of the 
Mahéa-vira to the end of Saka and the birth of Vikrama, and 488 years down to the corona- 
tion of Vikrama (or 58 B.o.). The reckoning given by the Digambara author Jinasena 
gives a somewhat different order of chronology. But acomparison betwecn the two shows 
that although the two are based on independent traditions, they come to the same 
conclusion as to the length of time, 


51 If we accept tho date given by Gunabhadra, Kalki’s carcer would fall betweon 503-543 a.c. 

62 No ancestry is given in the inscriptions. Notice ‘' CATET (TATAMA,” otc., iu the column ingorip- 
tion and the proud expression WTF: (lines 5-6) in the stone inscription “ why is his own lineage.” 

83 The above inscriptions say that he assumed the title of Samrd/, Ra jddhirdja ond Paramé$vara. 

& Ante, Vol. II, p. 363; ante, Vol. XX, p. 347; also in the SvctAmbara books Tétha- eee Payanna 
and Tirthoddhdra-Prakirna (cited by Vasu in his Hindi Visvakosha, II, 350.) 
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(The Pattdvali Chronology.) ( Jainasena’s Chronology.) 
Palaka, 60 years, Palaka, 60 years, 
The Nandas (the first of whom, as I have Vijaya (the conquering kings,) 155 years. 
shown, conquered Avanti55), 155 years. 


The Mauryas, 108 years. The Purudhas or Murundas‘* ruled over 
‘the whole of the country ’ for 40 years. 

Pushyamitra, 30 years. Pushyamitra, 30 years. 

Balamitra and Bhanumitra, 60 years. Vasumitra and Agnimitra,5’ 60 years. 

Nahavana, 40 yeurs, ] [ Rasabha Kings, (Gardabhilas) 100 years. 

Gardabhila, 13 years; Saka 4 yrs. 


Pre-coronation years of Vikrama 18 yrs. > : The Naravéhas (Naravahanam) 42 years. 


total .. 488 J { total .. 487 

The period given by Jinasena’s chronology to the Mauryas (Purudhas’) is too short, 40 
as against 108 years of the Prikrita Gdthas. The latter place the end of the Maurya rule 
in Western India (326 8,c.—108) about 218 B.c. or 18 years after Asoka, which is likely. 
But the former would date it before the reign of Asoka, which would be absurd. This 
difference of (108-40) 68 years has been adjusted by giving to the Gardabhin-Nahavina 
period (100 +42) 142 years as against the 75 (40+13+4-+18) years of the Nahavana- 
Vikrama period of the (fdathis (142 —74=-68). 

In the Jinasena chronology the Saka rule of 4 years is ineluded in the Gardabhin 
period. Possibly both were considered as belonging to the same stock. The Purdnas, 
however, like the Géthds, treat them separately. 

The most noticeable feature of the Jinasena chronology is that it places Nahavaua 
(==Nahapana) in 100 B.c.—58 B.C. as against 133 B.c.—93 B.c. of the Gathds.68 


APPENDIX B. 
Defeat of Mihirakula. 

About Mihirakula’s defeat there are two sources of information. Yuan Chwang says 
that theking Baladitya (the Gupta king) defeated him and set him free on the recommenda- 
tion of his own mother, to !et him retire to Kashmir. In the inscription of Mandasor on 
the victory columns Yasodharman is related to have defeated and humbled Mihirakula. On 
the basis of these two data Mr. Vincent Smith comes to a conclusion that there was a 
confederacy of ‘‘the Central Indian Rajas” and Balaiditya for the deliverance of their country 
from the oppressive rule of the Huns. The supposed confederacy has no evidence what- 
soever behind it; it is a mere creation of imagination. Having created this imaginary 
confederacy Mr. Smith calls the description of the conquests of Yasodharman ‘ boasts,” 
because ‘ Hiuan Tsang gives the sole credit for the victory over the Huns to Baladitya, 
King of Magadha.’ The conclusion is vitiated by the creation of a confederacy while in fact 
there was none. Dr. Hoernle points out the mistake and gives sound reasons to accept the 
inscription asthe best possible and thoroughly trustworthy evidence (J.2.A.S. 1909, 92-95),°¢ 
But Dr. Hoernle rejects the Chinese datum about the victory of Baladitya over Mihira- 
kula as amere romance. Dr. Hoernle seems to think that the victory of one e excludes that 


eer 


5 J. B. 0. R. S. 1,107. 

56 A corruption of Mayuras or Mauryas. qaarenrearreay denotes their imperial rule. 

57 To be read as agnimitra and vasumitra in view of the Mdlavikiagnimitra and the Purdnaa, 
& 7. B. O. R.S. 1,102. 

® The mistaken view has been persisted in. See V. Smith, Zarly History, New ed., pp. 318-20, 
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of the other.6o The point however clears up when we notice the fact that the two data water 
to two victories in two distinct places, The Chinese pilgrim describes that Mihirakula invad- 
ed Magadha and under that pressure the populace and the king exerted themselves and 
defeated the invader, after which he was allowed to retireto Kashmir. The inscription, on 
the other hand, indicates that Mihirakula paid respect *‘ to the two feet’ of Yasodharman 
in the Himalayas (Kashmir).64 The two data relate to two events, and not to one 
and the same. Possibly Mihirakula had already annexed Kashmir before he invaded 
Magadha and it is also possible that he retained his sway up to Gwalior after his Magadhan 
defeat.“2 The Mandasor Inscription refers to the past achievements of the Huns over the 
Guptas. Hence it seems likely that Yasodharman’s claim of making the Himalayas easy 
of access refers to a period later than Mihirakula’s defeat by Baladitya, The Mandasoy 
Inscription treats the subjugation of Mihirakula as an act separate from his digvijaya> 
whose route is broadly given. The Puranas also do not enumerate the Huns in tho list 
of Kalki’s conquests (diqvijaya). The defeat of Mihirakula could very well be boyond the 
digvijaya period, that is, beyond 498 A.D. 


APPENDIX C. 
Summary of results and the Kalki Chronology. 
431—473 a.p.—End of the Gupta power in Western India, 
473 or 508 a.p.—Kalki’s rule begins. 
Cire, 485—Toramana. 
498 or 528 4.D.— Kalki’s conquests of the Mlechchhas and others (diguijaya) completed. 
498-99 a.p.—The Siddhanta year of the astronomers!3 ( Aryabhata, b. 476 a.p, at 
Pataliputra). 
498-538—Mihirakula's defeat after 498 ap. Peaceful reign of Kalki (at least down to 
533 a.p., possibly longer). 
Columns of victory erected at Mandasor. 
Assumption of the style of Vishnu-Vardhana. 
Possibly Kalki regarded as having brought about Krita Age. 
Old age of Kalki, about 80 in 533. 
Inscription of 533-34 a.p. ut Mandasor, 
Circ, 543 a.D. (?)—Death of Kalki. 
Purdnas not continued further. 
Kali regarded as yet running. 
784 A.D.—Jinasena writes about Kalki. 


~ a J,R.AWS., 19095 98. 

61 Mihirakula’s defeat is described in verse 6 which also says that the claim of affording a ‘fortress ’ 
defence was algo taken away from the Himalaya. ((J, p. 146). 

6 It ought to be noticed that the tract from Gwalior to Kashmir is outside the limit of Yasodhar- 
man’s conquests defined in verse preceding the deteat of Mihirakula: from the Bralimaputra to Mahen- 
dra (on the east) and from the Himalayas near the Ganges to the Western Ocean (not from E to W and 
N. to 8., ag summarised by Fleet, 145-46). This shows that the digvijaya, as completed, excluded Mihira- 
kula’s dominions, and also that the expedition against Mihirakula wae undertakon last. 

3 Their selection of the year 499 4,D, might have been due to some astronomical observation, and 
the political and astronomical landmarks might have coincided. But as it wag not uniformly adhered to 
by the astronomers, the selection wag more likely due to the importance of political events, It is 
possible that both political and astronomical events might have contributed to the selection both by 
the astronomers and the Purdwas. 
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THE KADAMBA PRAKRIT INSCRIPTION OF MALAVALLI, 
BY DR. A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., PH.D.; BaNgarore, 


Tuts is published by Mr. Rice in Vol. VII of his Epigraphva Carnatica as No. 264 of 
Shikarpur Taluq ; for literature connected with it see under No. 1196 of Liiders’ List of 
Brahmi Inscriptions which forms the appendix to Vol. X of the Epigraphia Indica. 

I here wish to point out that this inscription has been wrongly understood and trans- 
lated so as to yield the meaning that Sivakhadavamman was a king of the Kadambas and 
that he made the grant recorded in the inscription, This is wrong as can be seen by a 
reference to the original text (P. 252, VII, Epigraphia Carnatica ; p. 326 of the Kanarese 
text in the same volume) which reads as follows : — 

Vaijayanti-dhamma-mahdra jddhiréjé patikata-saujjhayi-chachcha-paro Kadambanam raja 
Niva[khada|vammand Manavya-sagotléna Hiriti-putténa Vuarjayanti-patind puvvadattitti 
solvéna parityakthéna manasa . . pisa matulayu bitiyam dattam. 

«The king of the Kadambas. Dharma-Mahirajadhiraja of Vaijayanti, who studies 
the requital (of good and evil) as his sacred text —having heard that [they] were formerly 
granted by Siva{khada]vamman, of the Mdnarya-gotra, a Haritiputra and lord of 
Vaijayanti—there were granted, a second time, with composed mind to the maternal 
uncle of . . . pi... " 

The language of the inscription ix not very grammatical: the nominative Aadambanamn 
raja is not connected with any verl: the neuter singular dattam has for subject. or is con- 
nected with, the masculine plural purvochita ggama: and similarly we have éé gama 
dinnam. In spite of these and other irregularities, there can be no doubt, it seems to me, 
as to which word the instrumental singular Nivajkhadajrammatd goes with, It should, 
naturally, be taken with the following instrumental singulars Manavya-sagolt¢na Hariti- 
pulténa Vayayanti-patina and not with the preceding nominztive singulars ending with 
Kadambanam raja. Nor can we say that, in spite of the nominative case, the words 
ending with Kadambanam raja should be taken as qualifying cpithets of the instrumental 
Sivakhadavammanaé ; for, in this case, this latter word would be qualified by Vaijayanii- 
dhamma-maharajadhirajé [for . . .  ~rdjéna| and also by Vacjayanti-patind, of which 
one would clearly be superfluous, The only correct way therefore is to keep the nomina- 
tive singulars apart from the instrumental singulars and to translate the passage as I have 
done above. 

This passage was originally translated by Mr. Rice as follows (op. cit; p, 142 of 
Translations) ;— 

‘“ By the Dharroa-Mahiarajadhiraja of Vaijayanti. versed in the views he has adopted 
on the sacred writings, raja of the Kadambas, Siva[skanda jvarmma, of the Manavyagétra, 
a Haritiputra, master of Vaijayanti . . . .71 

This translation of Mr. Rice was the original source for the mistaken statement that 
Sivakhadavamman was a king of the Kadambas:; this statement has passed by the notice 
of Dr. Fleet (J. BR. A. S8., 1905, p. 804) and Prof. Rapson (Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty ; p. LIIT), who have touched upon this inscription and has even found a place 
in Dr. Liders’ List of Bréhmi Inscriptions referred to above and in the index thereof. 

What has gone above must thus have made it . lear that Sivakhadavamman was not 
a king of the Kadambas and that he was not the donor of the grant recorded in this 
inscription ; on the contrary, the inscription, as I makc it out, distinctly states that he was 
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1 For an improved translation, which, however, still repeats the mistake about Kivakhadava ae 
being o king of the Kadambas, see footnote 3 on p. 23 in Mr. Rico's Mysore and Coorg from the I necriptions, 
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the donor of the ‘former grant’ (puvva-datti) referred to therein. Now, the inscription 
No. 263 of Shikarpur Taluq (No. 1195 of Liiders’ List) which is engraved on the same 
pillar as, and immediately precedes, this inscription, records the grant of the village 
Sahalatavi to Kondamaéna of the Kaundinya-g‘tra, the ancestor of the donec in No. 264. 
The village Sahalaavi too is no doubt the same as the village Sahala which was one of the 
thirteen villages granted by No. 264. Nevertheless, the ‘former grant’ of No, 264 can 
not refer to the grant recorded in No. 263; for, No. 263 states that the grant is made by 
Vinhukadda-chutukulananda Satakanni, of the Manevya-géira, a son of Hariti? and lord 
(rajan) of Vaijayanti-pura, and that the subject of the grant is but one village—Sahalatavi ; 
while No. 264 numes the donor of the ‘former grant’ referred to therein as Sivakhada 

vamman and by employing the words bitiyam dattam . . . puvvochita ggama@ says that 
the subject of that grant were the thirteen villages—NSahali, Nomapa‘'.i, Koiginagaram, etc., 
named therein. We must therefore 2 assume that at some time between the making of 
the grants recorded in Nos. 263 and 264, Sivakhadavamman made a grant to Kondamana 
himself or to his descendant of the twelve villages SOmapatti, Konginagaram, etc., in addi- 
tion to the village of Sahalaé. which having been already granted to Kondamana by Vinhu- 
kadda-chutukulananda Sitakanni was in the donec's possession and enjoyment. These 
villages in course of time must have. passed out of the possession of the descendants of 
Kondama na? and the king of the Kadambas, hearing of this, granted the same again to them. 


This Sivakhadavamma must have been a Satakarni; for not only did he supplement 
the grant made by Vinhukadda-chutukulananda Satakanni, ax we saw above; but he is 
also styled like the lattor, a Manavya-sagétru, Hdritiputra and lord of Vaijayanti. In all 
probability, he is the same as the prinee Sivakhada-Naga-siri whose name occurs in con- 
junction witb that of Vinhukadda-chutukulananda Saétakanni, in a Banavdse inscription, 
No. 1186 of Liiders’ List. (See also the indcx of personal names attached to that List.) 

14 is thus clear that Sivakhadavamman was not a king of the Kadambas: this name 
therefore must be deleted from the list of Kadamba kings, 

A point worthy of note is that the unnamed king of the Kadambas already appears here 
with their characteristic biruda—‘ pratikrita-svadhydya-charcha-padra (in its Prakrit form) ; 
he is not however styled a Mdnavya-sagétra and Haritiputra as the later5 Kadamba kings are. 

It is also interesting to find that this inscription (7.e. Sk. 264) quotes the following 
Prakrit stanza, which has not so far been recognised as such :— 

Ukiam khandho 

Vasvakammd Bahmam dejjam (read Bahma-dejjam) sé Kadambésu iidhamaté | 
Visasattu chétu-vejjam siddhitam nigama-viditam cha. || 

This stanza being a quotation must have been composed before the time of the 
inscription (c. A.D, 250), It is therefore not unlikely that the Kadambas had acquired a 
renown for giving brahma-déydni long before the time of the inscription. The verse is also 
interesting as furnishing a specimen of the inscriptional Prakrit which was employed for 


verse about 230 a. p 
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2 Otherwise, if one Wants to maintain, as Mr. Rice seems to do (p, 6. of Introduction to Vol. VII, 
Epigraphia Carnatica) that the ‘former grant’ referred to in No. 264 is that rocorded in No. 263, one 
will have to agsort that the composer or engraver of the former inscripticn hus mode a mistake as 
regards the namo of the donor and as regards the number of villages granted. Jn wew of the fact that 
No. 263 was there before tho eyes of the composer and engraver, it seems most unlikely that such u 
mistake could be made. Mr. Rice’s view seems to me therefore to bo most improbable. 

3 Kondamfna and his descendants seem to have been priesta officiating at tho temple at Mattapatti ; 
and tho villages granted seem to have been intended mainly for the maintenance of the temple. 

4 Tho occurrenco of this biruda which is characteristic of the Kadambas only, as well as the express 
mention by the inscription of Kadambdnam raja prove conclusively—if proof were nceded—that this ‘is a 
Kadamba inscription. Dr. Fleet's doubta on this point (loc. cit., p. 304 footnote) should therefore be 


eonsidered to be baseless. ; 
5 See for example Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. V, Bl. 245; Vol. VII, Sk. 29; Vol. IV, No. 18, ete, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T. ; Mapras. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

The Romance and Sati of his Queen. 


The accomplishment of Muttamma]’s object, therefore, would mean not merely her 
self-sacrifice, but the murder of an infant. A strong objection, therefore, arose against 
the queen’s resolution, and this was focussed and strengthened by the able queen dowager, 
Matgammél, a woman .of remarkable individuality and character, who, as we shall see 
presently, left an indelible influence in the history of Madura, It is not improbable that 
Maigammél’s endeavour against the scti of her daughter-in-law was inspired by a feeling of 
jealousy at her superior reputation ; but the real fact seems to have been her sincere horror 
at the death of the only heir expected, and her real solicitude for tho welfare of the kingdom. 
But Muttammmal] was obstinate; and at length a compromise was arrived at. by which 
she was to be permitted to ascend the pyre after giving birth to her child. 


The child that was born under such singular circumstances was christened Vijaya Raiga 
Chokkanatha. On the fourth day of his entrance into the world, his mother who had more 
affection to her dead lord than her living child, and who had performed large charities 
in order to expiate the crime of delay in her sati, found that no preparation was made 
for her departure. She therefore took a large draft of rose water, thereby inviting a 
severe cold, which, owing to her delicate health, soon put an end, as she wanted, to her 
lif-. So ended the tender romance of her short wedded days. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MUGHAL SUPREMACY. 
Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha (1689-1731.) 
Section I, 


Regency of Mangamma].°° 


Vijaya Raiga Chokkanaétha was scarcely three months old, when he was proclaimed 
king. The actual administration of the realm naturally devolved on his guardian and 
grandmother Maigammél]. The Queen Regent was one of the most remarkable women, 
who have distinguished themselves in Indian History and cut an undying figure in the rock 
of fame by the individuality of their character and the greatness of their achievements. 
No sovereign of the Madura line, except Visvanétha I and Tirumal Naik, has gained 
such a lasting remembrance in the memory of mankind. The kindly disposition and 
charitable deeds of Maigammil, in fact, so much engaged the affections and gratified the 
hearts of the people that, even today, almost every choultry, every road, every tank and 
temple in the Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, is attributed to her liberality. The 
range of her charities, says an enterprising chronicle, extended from Kasi to Comorin and 
the sphere of her reputation from the heaven to the earth. An exceedingly interesting, 





% The events of the regency of Mangamméal are not well known owing to the loss of Jesuit letters 
from 1687 to 1699. The account given here is b33ed only on indigenous chronicles. As Mangammil 
was @ mere regent, inscriptions during her regency are sometimes in the name of her grandson, ¢.g,, the 
Tiruppudaimarudir grant of 1695, 
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if imaginative,5! story is current in regard to Mangammé]. which at once gives ar adequate 
idea of the remarkable affection she commanded among her contemporaries, not only at 
Madura but abroad. Itisa story illustrative of the generosity of the Queen-Regent and the 
parsimony of a contemporary king of Mysore. A few months before Matigammiil’s?? death 
the Mysore monarch, a miser, had died and gone to hell, while his crown was inherited by 
2 more miserly son. About the same time, a Vanuia merchant of Mysore died and was 
carried by the agents of the god Yama, but on reaching the city of death they were told that 
a wrong man had heen brought by them. The Vaunian was therefore about to be taken 
back to the earth, when the royal suffcrer, who was undergving the tortures of hell, recog- 
nised him as a former subject and took advantage of his return to the world of life to 
send a message to his son, the then king! The penitent and fallen chief said that, while he 
was ruling Mysore, he had amassed an abundance of wealth, but instcad of spending it 
on behalf of the people he had buried it. No thought of charity or benevolence had ever 
entered into his mind and the result was his terrible fate. On the other hand, Queen 
Matigammal of Madura had done innumerable acts of benevolence, and the beings of 
heaven were erecting triumphal arches to receive her and honour her. The repentant 
chief therefore asked the merchant to proceed to his son, take the buried treasure out, 
and expend’ it in charities, so that he might be emancipated from the trials of hell. 
The Vannian, the story continues, did so, and « lesson was learnt by all future kings. 


The general events during her regency. 


Such was the golden opinion that Mafigammal inspired in her own days. What Tiru- 
mal Naik did in regard to architecture. she did in regard to roads and choultries. The 
one was famous for his architectural monuments, the other for her philanthropic labours, 
The one appealed to the artistic instinct in man, the other to his heart. The former again 
dazzled men by his splendour, the latter won them by her generosity. And yet Mahgamma|’s 
claim to greatness consisted not merely in her gencrous nature or her benevolent virtucs. 
Endowed with many imasculine virtues. she proved a politician of no mean talents. 
For wu space of seventeen years? she conducted the affairs of State in such excellent 
spirit that her regency became, if not a model of good government, ut least strong enough 
to secure order within the state and victory abroad. She had a certain vigour and 
independence of character which ensured the security of her reigu and the discomtiture of 
her enemies. The circumstances under which she found herself.in power were more gloomy 





a a a 
31 ‘Tho Tolugu Record of the Carnatic Governors from Turumal Naik onward. 
32 Mangammil died in 1705 and Chikka Déva in 1704. The latter is thus clourly the person referred 


to. 
33 The story, of course, isa myth and has been invented by a fortile imagination to contrast the 


liberality of Mangammaél with the pargimony of the conternporary Mysore ruler, Chikka Déva RéAja, 
(1672-1704) who, in spite of his victories, introduced a number of voxatious tauxes, and never broke his 
fust every day till ho deposited two bags of pagodas in the treagury out of the revonuca. See Wilks 
Myscre, I, 63; Rice I, 306 to 369. 
34 1689-1705. The Hist. Carna. Gours. attributes her reign to S, 1617-1635, 2. e., A.D. 1685-1713, from 
Yuva to Nandana. Tho Pand. Chron. says that she was regent from Raudr: for 12 years. It does not 
specify particularly the date. The Supple. MS. agrees with the Hist. of Carna. Guvre., which assigns 
19 years from Praméduta to Vikrama. Kali Kavi Rayan’s chronicle, with ita usual vagueness, attributes 
$ years to her regency and further says that she was the sister of Vijaya Ranga! The Telugu chronicle 
says that she ruled from 1707-1725. This is wrong. Epigraphy shows that sho came to power before 


1690. (Sewell’s Antiquities II, 86.) - 
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than encouraging. We have already seen how, during the reign of her husband Chokka- 
natha, the affairs of Madura had, thanks to the attacks of the Marathas, the Mysorcans and 
the Maravas, drifted into confusion and anarchy, and how the king, in despair of emancipat- 
ing himself and his kingdom from the foul designs and intriguing cliques of his adversaries, 
died of a broken heart. We have also seen how his young and gallant son, Rahga Krishna 
Muttu Virappa, endeavoured to retrieve the losses sustained by his father, to restore and 
re-establish a settled government, and to extend the name and extent of Madura to what 
they were in the time of Tirumal Naik. But before he could fully accomplish his task 
the hand of death, we have already seen, snatched him away during his 22nd year. The 
real work of consolidation, therefore, devolved on Mangammal. And she ‘proved not 
uncqual to the task. Her remarkable vigour made her regency, when compared with that 
of her predecessors, one of tranquillity and progress. During the period of 15 years dur- 
ing which she swayed the destinics of Madura, she waged, as we shall sce further on, four 
wars,—the first with Travancore, the second with Tanjore, the third with Mysore and the 
fourth with the Maravas; and from these she either came out successful or at least with 
the satisfaction that the interests of Madura did not suffer. 


The Mughal Invasion. 


True her regency was clouded by a misfortune in the form of Mughal invasion for the 
first time into South India and the consequent necessity on her part to pay the penalty of 
a suppliant kingdom. But this was due to the exigencies of the times, not to her incapa- 
city. Any other ruler in her place would have had the same fate. Moreover the domination 
of the Mughal did not introduce any new feature in South Indian History. It was a mere 
case of change of masters. The Sultan of Bijapur had been for the previous thirty years 
the suzerain, and in his place there came the Maratha, and now there was the Mughal 
Emperor. Madura was equally subordinate to all of them. To bow to the majesty of the 
Empire and to purchase the immunity of the kingdom from war was therefore a service rather 
than disservice. -Anyv other course would have meant disaster. The very victories which 
Majgammial gained later on were due to this timely recognition of imperial supremacy. 

A legend about Mangammal. 


Such were the general features of the reign of Ma‘tgamméal. As has been already 
mentioned, the first thing that strikes the historian who reviews her regency is the intense 
solicitude she felt for the Welfare of the people, which began to display itself immediately 
after her assumption of the reins of government. A strange story, and not an improbable 
one, ascribes her liberality to an alleged act of indiscretion on her part. On one occasion, 
when she was in a forgetful mood, she put betels into her mouth with her left hand.35 
An extremely orthodox woman, Maiigammil regarded this as a serious breach of the 
moral code, and summoning the orthodox men, who thronged the throne in those 
days, she narrated her error and asked by what means she could repair it; and 
her soft and credulous disposition listened with carnestness to their proposal that 
she should, in order to purify herself, undertake on a large scale the construction 
of public works! The consequence was a period of busy and philanthropic activity 
Ea Re ean TNE rr ee Ee eS me ae eT Oe ear 

35 Vide Hist. Carna, Goure. and the Telugu Corna. Lords which is more detailed. A typical charity 
of Mangammaé! is described in the Telugu grant of Balakrishna Mabédanapura wherein she gave a whole 
agrahdram to Brahmans in 1700. (Antigutties, II, 4.). And to a certain Subbayya Bhagavata for a 

feeding institute in 1701 (Zp. Rep., 1911, p. 15); ete. 
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hardly equalled by the reign of any other sovereign of the Naik dynasty except Tirumal 
Naik. Roads and avenues, choultries and water booths, temples and tanks, rose without*® 
number ; and a loving and wonder-struck people echoed the praises of one who, though a 
woman, asserted her claim to high eminence in history. Imagination came in course of time 
to triumph at the expense of honest admiration and an admiring posterity attributed to 
her a chain of roads37 and choultrics from the distant Kasi to the Cape,—a pardonable 
exaggeration which had its basis in the fact that in addition to her works of charity in her 
own kingdom, Maigammmia! built a choultry for the pilgrims in the sacred city of Hinduism. 


Her toleration, 


Though the ruling passion of Maigammal was a sincere attachment to the gods of 
Hinduism, and though in her religious policy she was entirely directed by the arts of ortho- 
dox flattery, yet the great: queen was not so bigoted or narrow-minded as to persecute 
those who embraced other religions. She had an elightened understanding of the value 
of religious toleration, and endeavoured to be impartial in her treatment of the different 
religions. In 1692, for instance, she permitted her ward and grandson to make an endow- 
ment toa Muhammadan for the maintenance of a mosque (Antiquities. IL, p. 7). Again 
when she heard that Father Mello of the Jesuit Society was seized and Imprisoned by the 
Sétupati, her indignation was awakened and she insisted, with success, on his inmediate 
release. On another occasion,?§ the Jesuit missionary, Father Bouchet, who had heard 
of the liberal ideas of the Queen-Regent, paid a visit to her, and though he was not 
favoured with a personal interview, he received the solemn assurance that the Christians 
would be free from the mischief of fanatics and the ravages of thieves. The missionary 
was treated with the respett and the courtesy due to his position and person, and even 
honoured with a procession which escorted him, with much éclat, to his station, In 1701, 
again, she sanctioned a grant of lands uear Trichinopoly for a Musalman dargah at 
Penukouda for an alleged successful prophecy in the Tanjore affair.9 


The Mughal Advent 1693. 


In her foreign policy Matgammal was, as has already been mentioned, both cautious 
and asa rule successful, With a calm mind, which saw clearly the possibilities and impos- 
sibilities of her arms, she guided the State in such a way as to obtain the maximum of gain 
with the minimum of sacrifice. This aspect of her policy is clear in her ready subjugation 
to the superior might of the Mughal Empire. In the vear 1693, a formidable army under 


nee be Rte — mnt a ee eee ren Ca a a a 


36 The Telugu Chron. says that she built choultries at tho distance of every kdfam (10 miles), dug 
tanks, and erected watcr-booths at the distance of overy five ndlihus (7 miles), and wells, with brick 
work and stone stops, at the distance of every ndlika (1j miles). All those bemg completed, it says 
she built a handsome choultry at Kasi. 

37 Madura Gazr., p. 54, Taylor thinks that Mangammial’s charity might be due to her repentance 
for some amorous escapade. Sce his O. H. MSS. II. 

38 Taylor’s O. H. ASS. 11, p. 227. It is said that the missionary saw the Daavii, Narasappaiya 
evidently, and not the Queen. Narasa was a very orthodox man and had dismissed certain bombardiers 
out of service on discovering them to be ‘ Farangis, °7.e., Huropean Christians. He however gave a 
warm recoption to tho Father, and took the presents the latter brought to the Queen and induced her 
to be generous as usual. Tho presents were a two-feet terrestrial globe, and nine-inch glass globe, 
magnifying and burning glasses mirrors, etc. 

39 See Mair. Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 90. Mr. Krishna Sastri believes that tlie Tanjore affair here men. 
tioned was probably the alliance with it against Mysore. ‘The inscription montions a Vira Véikata Deva 
as suzerajn, and Mr. Krishna Sastri, instead of seeing that it is a formal affair, makes the mistake of 
reconciling this with Vénkata II of the Chandragiri dynasty ! ! 
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the command of the celebrated Zulfikar Khan, the general who was entrusted with the 
task of capturing Jinji and its illustrious Maratha occupant, Raja Ram, the brother and 
successor of Simbaji, burst as a surt-of diversion into the south, witha view to collect 
the tribute of the various tributary kingdoms. Till 1650 the South Indian powers had 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Deccan Sultans. The Marathas then obtained by 
their sword the right of collecting the tributes, With their head-quarters at Jinji, they 
succeeded, for the space of a generation, in extorting the allegiance of the South Indian 
powers ; but in 1688, the ambition of Aurangzeb, which had not only extinguished the 
Pathan kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, but compelled the Maratha ruler Raja Ram 
to flee from his native country and take refuge at Jinji, desired to bring the various 
powers of South India directly under the Empire. It was with this intention that 
Zulfikar Khan, who was besieging “the Eastern Troy”’ from 1690 onward, carried his 
army in 1693 further south. As might be expected, his march was a triumphal progress. 
The Maratha ruler of Tanjore, Shahji, readily obeyed and paid tribute. The turn of 
Madura then came. Maigammal knew that the opposition against the Mughal arms 
would be suicidal; that far from procuring her independence it would mean ruin. 
Further north, even the powerful Chikka Déva had conciliated the Mughals. Nearer, 
Tanjore had just submitted. Both traditions and present. circumstance, therefore, both 
self-interest and precedent, told Mangammal that she must yield. She therefore readily 
acknowledged the Empire and_ paid the tribute of a suppliant vassal. It is not known, 
however, how much she had to pay. Indeed Maigammal did not only make the best 
of a trying situation, but positively made it a source of service and advantage to her. 
She seems to have utilized the arbitration and the resources of the Empire against 
‘Tanjore. whose encroachments into her territory did not cease. The Bundela . Journal 
savs that, in 1697, Zulfikar Khan led a second expedition into the South, and that ‘“‘ when 
he arrived near Tanjore, the Zemindar of Trichinopoly sent a considerable offering, with 
requests of assistance to recover several places which the Raja of Tanjore had taken from 
him’. Zulfikar Khan complied with the request, and obliged Tanjore to restore them.4¥ 


Her wise policy towards the Mughal Empire. 

That she wisely endeavoured to acknowledge the imperial suzerainty and availed her- 
self of it when attacked by encmics is clear not only from the incidents already described 
but from an event which took place in 1702. Niccolas Manucci!! tells us that, on April 20, 
1702, she sent a letter to the Deputy Nawab of the Carnatic, Da’id Khan, just then besieging 
the English in Madras,‘? requesting him * to undertake in person to assist her in the war 


40 Scott II, p. 93. “ The Raja of Trichinopoly was an infant, and the power of the State vested in 
his mother, 8 woman of great abilities who conducted affairs with masculine courage.’ It is not im- 
probable that an invasion of the South by a certain “‘ Mulla’’ in 1696 referred to in the Tanjore Gazr. 
p. 42, refers to this expedition. Zulfikar Khan led a similar excursion in 1700. Ibid, p. 96, 

41 See Storia do Mogor, Vol. ITI, p. 411. 

42 For Daé’Ad Khan’s dealings with the English, Manucci’s part therein, and other details, see 
Madras in Olden Times, Vol. I, p. 375-406 ; Storia do Mogor, III, 384-414. Dé’fid Khan completed tho 
work of Zulfikar Khan in the conquest of the Carnatic. In 1702 he captured Vellore, the last 
remaining posseasion of Raja Ram in the south. See Storia do Mogor, III, p. 421, and 486-7, Manucci 
gives a description of the Vellore fort, its ditch with its enormous crocodiles, and the practice of the 
people in throwing themselves into the ditch as a sacrifice for their sins, or sacrificing buffaloes, cows 
and goats. Déa’id Khan threw the thieves of Vellore into the ditch as a thank-offering for his success. 
For an account of Vellore under the Muhammadan chiefs, see Taylor's Rest. MSS. II. Jt contains 
some very curious and interesting facta, but is not germane to our purposa 
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she was obliged to wage against the Prince of Aurapaliam ( Udayar-palayam), another 
tributary of the Moghul. This man had already seized some of her towns. The letter 
stated with much exaggeration the iniquity of the Rajah’s proceedings, and was fitted with 
humble words and prayers intended to influence the general to come to her aid. With 
it came some very fine presents to be sent on to Aurangzeb, some for Da’id Khanand some 
for the diwan, They consisted in a number of valuable trinkets and precious stones for 
the king, 20,000 rupees in silver coin for the general, and 10,000 for the diwan—a metal 
with more virtues in the eyes of these gentry than the most polished orations or the 
most loquacious tongues’, Manucoi proceeds to say that, most probably on account of 
the siege of Madras, Da’id Khan wrote to her regretting his inability to respond to her 
prayer, but sent her a few troops. 

The earnest endeavour on the part of Mangamméal to keep in good terms with the 
Empire at any cost is clear in another incident which took place at the end of 1702. Déa’ad 
Khan had driven the Marathas completely from the Carnatic by that time, and Aurangzeb 
wrote to him “to force payment from the Rajah of Tanjore, the Queen of Trichinopoly, 
and some other neighbouring princes, of the tribute they had hitherto paid to the Mah- 
rattas.”” ‘These sums were to be in addition to the tribute previously collected by him from 
these princes. In his order the emperor set forth his reasons for making such a demand. 
Of these, the principal was that he had disbursed enormous sums in the conquest of the 
Marathas and in rescuing these kingdoms from a state of never-ending pillage. It was 
« matter of justice, therefore, that they should bear a cost of the impcrial war with the 
Marathas. In conformity with these orders, Da’tid Khan demanded an cnhanced tribute 
from Tanjore and Trichinopoly, besides a contribution of 300 and 100 clephants respectively 
to the Empire,—to replace those that had been lost during the war, Both the rulers 
pleaded poverty in vain. But they knew that the Mughal’s object was, as Manucci says, 
to dispoil them and “‘ to become the master of all their territories and their treasures.” 
They had therefore to purchase their safety by furnishing to the Mughal General, 
** not the number of elephants he claimed, but as many as could he found in their states 
and belonging to their subjects.”43 After all, the Mughal did not give them efficient 
protection, For in May 1704,44 the Marathas who, by this time, were penetrating into 
every corner of the Mughal Empire, raided the Carnatic, conquered the fortress of Scrava 
once the capital of Carnatic Bijapur and now an impcrial possession, once again; entcred 
the country adjoining the territories of the kingdom of Trichinopoly and “ realised a 
very large sum as tribute ;” and then proceeding tu Tanjore, sealed an alliance between 
the Maharashtra and the colony by the celebration of the marriage of the Tanjore 
princess with the son of Ramachandra Pant, the great statesman in whose hands the 
administration of the Maratha affairs had been entrusted by Queen Tara Bai. 


The Mysore invasion of the Kongu Province. 


It seems that, immediately after her submission to the Empire, Mangammal 
had to defend her kingdom against a formidable invasion of the Mysoreans. 
It is to the great credit of the Mysore king, Chikka Deva Raya, that while 
the other kingdoms of South India were tottering down, he was able to bring 
about an expansion of his kingdom. With rare diplomatic genius he persuaded 
the Mughals. who had seized Bijapur and organized its dependent possessions in 


43 Storia do Mogor, III, p. 423-4. 4 Ibid, p. 503, 
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the Carnatic into the new Mughal province of Sera‘5, to sell Bangalore and its neighbour- 
hood, which they had just seized from King Shwhji of Tanjore, to himself for three lakhs of 
rupees, Assiduously cultivating an alliance with Aurangzeb, Chikka Déva proceeded 
to extend his territories in directions that would not interfere with the Mughal activi. 
ties. He deprived, for instance, Bednore of many of its districts. Above all,he invaded 
the possession of Maigammé], and carried devastation into the disputed areas of Salem 
and Coimbatore. Almost all the Polygars of Kongu Nad yielded,‘* and agreed to pay 
the peshkash in future to Srirangapatnam instead of Madura. Not contented, the 
Mysoreans under Dajavai Kumira Raya were soon at Trichinopoly itself. The Naik 
capital was besieged, and Kumira Raya vowed that he would never return to Sriranga- 
patnam without capturing the city. The Dalavai, however, had more enthusiasm than 
success. An irruption of the Marathas into Mysore in the North necessitated the despatch 
of a large part of his army to Srirangapa+uam ; and as a result of this, he had (apparently) to 
abandon the siege and return to Mysore. It is not improbable that Narassappaiya, the 
Dalavai of Maigammé§], took advantage of the diminution of the Mysore army to take the 
offensive and compel its retreat, thereby recovering much, if not all, of the lost territory. 


The War with Travancore, 

The war with Mysore was followed in 1698 by a war with Travancore.47 The Rajas 
of Travancore-had, ever since its subjugation by the Vijayanagar Emperor Achyuta Raya, 
saluted the Madura flag and paid tribute. But during the troubloustimes of Chokkanatha, 
the then ruler Ravi Varma availed himself of the exhaustion of Madura to violate the faith 
of the previous engagements and withhold the tribute. In the time of Ranga Krinshna there 
was a reaction, but once again, on the death of that monarch, the king of Travancore became 
disaffected and imperious. This attitude kindled the anger of the queen-regent. She imme- 
diately set military operations on foot, and in 1697, despatched a punitive expedition into 
the Western kingdom. After a laborious march, the Naik army reached, by way of the 
rocky defile north of the cape, the town of Korkulam, identified by Nelson with Quilon, 
whither the forces of Travancore had already marched with a view to check the 
enemy. When the two armies lay opposite to each other, the Raja of Travancore 
proposed that, in case his adversary co-operated with him in the overthrow of some 
of his ministers who had opposed his authority and insulted his dignity, he would sur- 
render the place and agree to pay tribute. The Valugas agreed ; the obnoxious minis- 
ters were either taken and executed or exiled, and it remained for the Travancore ruler 
to fulfil his promise. He ceded the town, but he had evidently resolved on treachery from 
the very beginning. As soon as the forces of Madura occupied the town and felt 
themselves secure, they were suddenly attacked befure they had time to gather, and 
were almost cut down to a man. A few fortunate men escaped to carry the tale of 
disaster. The revengeful spirit of Ma‘gamma] was at once aroused to a pitch of fury. 
Mustering all her resources she organized a new and more powerful expedition under the 
command of the ablest general, Narasappaiya. The course of the war is uncertain, but 
we know that Narasa succeeded in avenging the recent disgrace, ravaged Travancore, 
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4 Rice, I, p. 367-8. Wilks. I 46 See Appendix The Céimbatore Pajayams, for details, 

47 From 1661 to 1677 the Travancore king was one Adityavarma. He and his relatives were 
murdered in 1677 and his niece Umayama Rani hecame regent. Her administration witnessed a 
disaster ina Muhammadan raid, the raider establishing himself in Trivandrum itself, He was however 
driven out eventually by the General Kéralavarma. The regent’s son Ravivarma attained age in 1684 
and was then crowned, He ruled till 1718 and it was in his time that Mangammél invaded the realm. 
Seo Antiquities, II, 239. 
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and besides gaining enormous spoils, compelled the Raja to pay the arrears of tribute 
and guarantee its future payment. The spoils of the war included some fine cannon, 
which were taken by the Dalavai and planted in the bastions ” of Madura and Trichino- 
poly.48 The later Mr. Nelson instituted inquiries about them, but he was unable to 
definitely ascertain their fate.! 

War with Tanjore, 1700-1. 

After the conclusion of peace with Ravi Varma, Maigammél was compelled to 
declare war against King Shahji of Tanjore. With true Maratha ambition, he had been 
gradually encroaching into the Madura territory, and annexed a number of villages 
along tho ‘banks of the Kaveri. He had also instituted frequent raids into the Madura 
kingdom for the sake of spoils. The vigilance of the Tondaman and the martial valour of 
the Sétupati baffled many a time the Tanjorean invaders; but Matgamméa] could not 
brook the continuance of such a state of things. She therefore ordered Narasappaiya, 
as soon as he returned from his Travancore expedition, to take steps against Tanjore, 
Narasappaiya was at first on the defensive. Hither the exhaustion of his army or the 
requirements of economy dissuaded him from an extensive programme and offensive enter- 
prise. He therefore simply stationed his forces on the Southern banks of the river, with 
a, view of checking the detached irruptions of the Tanjore cavalry. The agility and activity 
of the latter proved more than equal to the slowly moving army of the Valugas. The 
depredations into Madura continued, and Narasa had to take firm and immediate 
steps to chastise the insolence of the Maratha. Not caring to engage the foes before him, 
he took the route direct to Tanjore. By slow and cautious march he soon found himself 
in the vicinity of the Maratha capital. Sudden floods of the tributaries of the Kaveri 
prevented an effective opposition on the part of the Tanjore general, and the army that 
came to mect the invaders was practically exterminated. There was at once a panic in 
the city. The king was alarmed and the people were in despair. Shahji felt that the disaster 
must be due to the inactivity and treachery of his minister, Vanoji Pandit.9 Rightly or 
wrongly he held him to he the author of the trouble and threatencd him with ingtant 
death, if the cnemy were still suffered to progress. Vanoji Pandit vowed to sacrifice his life, 
if he did not make the enemy abandon the march and return to Trichinopoly in the course 
of a weck. The shrewd minister depended for success, not on a new muster of forces or a 
new organization of the army, but on the enemy's love of money. In his view every person 
in the Madura kingdom had a price, and he resolved to coax Matgammial and her Dalavai 
by heaps of coins to conclude peace. But the necessary sum was not forthcoming. The 
treasury was empty and the king unsympathetic. But to the «desperate situation 
of the minister, the ways and means were not wanting. Poor people were compelled 
to part with their meagre hoards, and merchants were menaced to disgorge their profits, 
Everybody in the pay of Maigammal was then made richer. The queen herself was 
satisfied by a big war indemnity. Her ministers were equally gratified, and above all, the 
father of Narasappaiya, a person whose love of money amounted to a passion, had 
full satisfaction! The result was that the Madura army was in a weck on its way to 
Trichinopoly. The life of Vanoji Pandit, as well as the kingdom of Tanjore, was safe. 

(To be continued.) 

48 For an account of 'Trichinopoly and its fort in 1719 by Father Bouchot. see Moore's Trichino~ 
poly Manual, 130-131. He points out that the fort was the finest hotween Cape Comorin and Golkonda, 
that it was imprognuble in the eyes of the peoplo, and that its double wall, with its 60 towors, had 
130 pices of cannon mounted on it. The population, he says, was 300,000. i 

; He was the same as the Sri Vanaji Panditar, an inscription of whom, dated 1686-7, is found at 


Pattukk6ttai fort, saying that he conquered all Sétupati territory a8 far as the Pamounfr. (Tanj. 
Gaar., p. 43.) We cannot say how far the Madura accounts are credible. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE MAHIMNASTAVA AND ITS AUTHOR 


This celebrated hymn is ascribed generally, 
though not unanimously, to Pushpadanta, a king of 
the Gandharvas, This is on the face of it a legend, 
—e figment of a clever brain who evidently meant 
to express his great veneration for the poem by 
associating with a ‘lord of celestial musicians’ and 
adding a few spurious verses to that effect at the 
end. A solitary commentator, DechyimAatya, how- 
evor, brings it back from heaven and preserves a 
tradition of ite having been written by the 
celebrated Kumarilabhatta (Descriptive Cat. of 
Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, No. 11120.) As 
to its probable age, Aufrecht (Oxf. Cat. p. 131) 
could not trace its verses earlicr than the time of 


qasyey agay under I. 48 and 99. This is of little 


value, for a commentary itself by Vopadeva( Bhan- 
darkar’ssixth Rep. No. 433) carries us further back. 


An earlier quotation is to be found in Sarvananda's 
Ttkdsarvasva (Triv. Sane. Series, Part I, p. 17), 
which wae written soon after 1159 A.D. Buta 
clear solution of both age and authorship is perhape’ 
to be fuund in the following passage of H4ea’s aaI- 
(Reresaqey , (Kdvyamala Ed., Part II, p. 285) 
written in A. D. 959. 


“PRATT MTT | ATE 

a fra | aebaent weg 

rarrary (toy: aprege: Pagar il ef Cadet 
aa Merafactey wrt cake STAT CLA ATA: 
me vf) vate Shr faqerrsernaeae: 
MEAT TIS TAA MTT: || et +e meA—Me- 
al ie °¢ rer gyoft ? is verse 18 of the hymn, 


Ujjvaladatta, who quotes the Lino 7 TR HAT PTAA | and aa there is nothing to show that it was 4& 


later interpolation, the whole hymn must have 
been written by one Grahila, 


D. C. BHatracHaryya, M.A. 


BOOK NOTICE, 


Intercourse between India and the Western World 
from the earliest times to the fall of Rome. By 
H. G. Rawiinson, M.A., I. E. S. Cambridge ; at 
the University Press, 1916. 

Tur book has been very much praised on all 
hands, and, I think, rightly so. And it is a matter 
of great surprise to find a Professor of English writ. 
ing such a well-informing and interesting book 
on such a difficult antiquarian subject. There 
can be no doubt that it supplies a long-felt want 
and that it will be very widely read both by 
Europeans and Indians, especially as it is written 
in a popular style. The book can certainly, on the 
whole, be safely recommended for general perusal. 
The author has evidently taken great pains to 
make himself acquainted with almost all that has 
been written on the subject by various scholars and 
antiquarians and has aa a rulo wisely used his 
power of discrimination where there is a divergence 
of opinion among the experts. The book, in short, 
is all that a most intolligont and painstaking 
layman can put together. 

The book, however, is not entirely without faults, 
and if they are eradicated in the second edition, 
the necessity for which we havc no doubt will 
be felt before long, if will Ie:ve nothing to be 


desired. Hero I shall refer only to these points 
to which attention has not already been drawn 
in its reviews elsewhere. On p. 85, the author 
says: ‘ Perhaps the latest reference to them (Ya- 
vanas) occurs in the inscription of the Andhra 
queen Balaéri, A.D. 144; who boasta that ehe 
rooted the ‘‘§akas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas’’ out 
of the Decoan for ever,’ and mentions in a footnote 
that this inscription is at Karla. Here ho has 
fallen mto three blunders. In the first place, the 
name of the queen is not Balafri but Balaérf. 
Secondly, the person who rooted out thee foreign- 
ers is not this queen, but her son Gautamfputra 
Satakarni. And, thirdly, the inscription is not in 
@cave at Karla but at Nasik. The diacritical 
marks sometimes are not properly used. Thus 
for Tdgara (p. 19) we should have Tagara, for 
Anurddhapur (p. 152) Anurfdhapur, for Pdduka 
(p. 168) Padukd, and for Pdtika (p. 87) Patika. 
The expression ‘the rape of Sita in the Ramayana,” 
(p. 141) does not bespeak tho author's close 
acquaintance with Valmiki’s work or even ite 
accurate translations. Phe word '‘ unsurmountable’ 
occurring on p. 159 must be a mis,rint for ‘ ine 
gurmountable.’ 


Y. R. Gurren. 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, &.C.LE., D.LITT. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 


neue EOUSLY I had to push on preparations for the explorations which were to 

take our several parties into the waterless desert north and north-cast of the extant Lop- 
nor. It was some help that the small colony of Lopliks, formerly living at Abdal, whom a 
slow impulse is gradually turning from semi-nomadic fishermen and hunters into somewhat 
casual agriculturists, had since 1908 transferred their homesteads to the patches of land now 
again irrigated from the stream of Miran. But apart from their exceedingly scanty resources 
and the struggle with their evasive cunning, I had another source of worry to face during 
those anxious days. Within a week of my arrival at Miran, I received a letter from Sir Georgo 
Macartney bringing serious news. From the headquarters of the provincial Government 
at Urumchi an edict had issued ordering the district authorities to prevent all surveying 
work on our part, and in case of any attempt to continue our explorations to arrest and send 
us under escort to Kashgar “for punishment under troaty.”’ hero is neither room nor 
need here to discuss the probable motives of this intended obstruction, or the alleged regu- 
lations by the General staff of the Chinese Republic quoted in explanation. | knew that the 
intercession of our Minister at Peking had been immediately invoked from Kashgar by my 
ever-watchful friend and protector. But thit help could mako itself folt only after months. 
In the meantime i should have to contend, if not with an attempt at forcible interference, 
yet with Chinese passive obstruction easy enough to apply in my circumstances and parti- 
cularly dangerous to my plans. Soon there arrived a copy of the edict from the officious 
Amban at Kara-shahr, whom I had previously asked for a Mongol interpreter. I could 
gauge the force of the import and language when I saw the sallow face of my poor 
shrivelled Chinese secretary turning a livid grey as he read through the document and 
ex plained it. 

Evening after evening as I came back from the day's work at tho ruins I looked anxiously 
among my indolent Lopliks for the first signs of the feared passive resistance to my plans 
which would have so well suited their natural bent. But fortunately the expocted prohibi- 
tion from Charkhlik never came. As I found out later, 1 owed this lucky escape to the . 
opportune “revolutionary ”’ outbreak. It had disposed of the original district magistrate 
before he could take any action. His rebel successor, who had taken charge of the Yamen 
and found the orders there, had more urgent and profitable business to attend to before he 
was killed himself. And subsequently the military commandants, in strict observance of 
Chinese official convention, had carefully abstained from looking into civil affairs, and 
kept the Yamen papers sealed up until the new Amban had arrived from Urumchi and taken 
charge of the seal of office. But what a relief it was when I had safely collected all I needed 
and could set out for the waterless desert where I should know myself completely protected 
from any risk of human interference! Great as were the difficulties and risks from lifeless 
nature to be faced there, I was buoyed up by the assurance of freedom for the timely 
execution of my plans. 

On January 23 I had started Lal Singh northward by the Tarim to Tikenlik, where he 
was to pick up the seven strong camels I had asked Abdur-Rahim, the hardy hunter from 
Singer and our old guide in the Kuruk-tagh, to provide. Thence he was to carry out an 
exact survey of the ancient river-bed and its branches by which the waters of Konchedarya 
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once reached the area, now wholly desiccated desert, south of the Kuruk-tagh foothills, 
where Hedin in 1900 had first discovered the ruins of the “ Lou-lan” site. The latter was 
to be our rendezvous. Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan, some days later, was sent off 
with five camels by the desert track to Tun-huang in order to carry a series of exact level- 
ling operations from the eastern end of the great salt-encrusted basin which marks the 
ancient dried-up Lop Sea, towards the termination of the Su-lo Ho drainage. 

My own tasks included the excavation of any ruins which the intended exploration of 
the dried-up delta of the “ Kuruk-darva ” and the search for the ancient Chinese route once 
leading eastwards from Lou-lan might reveal. In order to assure adequate time for the 
latter rather hazardous task and for the survey of the unexplored north and east portions of 
the great salt-encrusted sea-bed, which, there was reason to assume, that ancient route must 
have passed through or skirted, it was essential to effect excavations rapidly, and therefore 
to take along as many labourers as I could possibly manage to keep supplied with water, 
recte ice. What with big loads of ice sufficient to assure minimum allowances of water for 
thirty-five people for at least one month, with food supplies of one month for all and of an 
additional month for my own people, and what with the indispensable outfit of furs, felts, 
etc., to afford protection in the wintry desert exposed to icy gales, the thirty camels I had 
succeeded in raising, including our own, were by no means too many. It goes without say- 
ing that. evervbodv had to walk, and that the labourers had to help bv the carriage of light 
loads. 

It was a great relief when, on February 1, T had safely started this big column for the 
desert north-castward. Next dav we took up our watcr-supply in the shape of big blocks 
of ice packed in bags from a terminal lagoon of the Tarim. Thence four marches brought 
us to my immediate goal, a large ruined fort which had first’ been sighted by Tokhta 
Akhun, my faithful old Loplik follower. apparently in 1910, when he returned from the 
Lou-lan site after guiding there Mr. Tachibana, the young Japanese explorer. By clearing 
the substantial dwellings within, we recovered plentiful relics in the shape of architectural 
wood-carvings, implements, coins, etc.. these proved occupation to have ceasod here about 
the same period, early in the fourth century A.p., as at the ‘“‘ Lou-lan ” site. Wind-erosion 
had deeply scoured the ground outside, but had not succeeded in more than breaching in 
places the very solid enclosing rampart built of alternate lavers of brushwood fascines 
and stamped clay, after the fashicn of the ancient Chinese Limes. A well-marked dry 
river-course near the fort: was casily traced by the rows of fallen dead trees once lining the 
banks, and the direction clearly proved it to have been a southern branch of the ancient 
Kuruk-darya (“‘ the dry river ”’), which once had carried water to the Lou lan site. 

By following up this river-conrse we came upon a second and smaller fort, and a recon- 
naissance north of it soon led to the discoverv of the scattered remains of an extensive 
settlement. The dwellings, built of timber and wattle after the fashion of those at the Niya 
site, had suffered greatly through the erosive action of wind-driven sand. Yet, where con- 
solidated refuse heaps had helped to protect the original floors, we found ancient records on 
wood and paper in Kharosbthi and another Indian script, as well as in Chinese and Early 
Sogdian, besides very interesting and well-preserved remains of furniture, personal equip. 
ment, fabrics, and the like. There could be no doubt that this settlement, too, had been 
occupied down to the beginning of the fourth century a.p., and by people sharing the same 
well-developed civilization due to the mixture of Indian, Chinese, and Western influences 
which my finds of 1906 at the Lou-lan site had illustrated. 
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The exact antiquarian evidence here obtained has its special value, because it enables 
us to date a variety of physical features which I could observe in the immediate vicinity 
of the ruined settlement. They throw fresh light on the hydrography and early occupation 
of this part of the Lop-nor region during historical timos and those immediately preceding 
them. For the latter the abundant finds of stone implements, such as Neolithic arrow- 
heads and jade celts, which were picked up from the eroded surface ot the ground near these 
ruins afforded a very useful guide. The fact that these finds of stone implements continued 
over most of the wind-croded ground up to the Lou-lan site had a significant bearing on 
the so-called “ Lop-nor problem,’’ the discussion of which has Jong been carried on without 
an adequate basis of surveys. 

It was similarly important that on the two long marches which brought us there we 
met a succession of ancient river-beds all lined by rows of dead Toghrak (wild-poplar) trees, 
and clearly recognizable hy thoir direction as having branched off from the “ Dry River ” 
skirting the foot of the Kuruk-tagh. It was plainly a considerable delta, not a large 
terminal lake, which had existed here during the historical times accessible to antiquarian 
evidence, and our new surveys have shown how far it extended south and south-west. Finds 
of Chinese Han coins and of small metal and pottery fragments of undoubtedly the same 
historical period mingled freely with those of the Stone Age, just on tho ground where 
(according to a recent theory) we ought to havo been crossing the position assumed for 
the Lop-nor of the epoch when Lou-lan was occupied. 

It was long after nightfall on February 10 that we struggled through tv the old Chinese 
station marked by the chicf ruins of the Lou-lan site. It was very trying ground we had 
to cross all day, cut up by wind erosion into an unending succession of narrow and steep 
clay terraces all running east-north-east to west-south-west, the diroction of the prevailing 
wind, and very difficult for the camels to pass. From our base camp at the foot of the 
familiar Stupa ruin I pushed out reconnaissances into the unknown desert to the east and 
north-east, while keeping my diggers at work on deeper deposits of refuso, etc., which had 
escaped attention during the stress of our previous visit. Among the numerous finds of 
ancient documents on wood and paper which rewarded this clearing, I may specially mention 
one, unfortunately fragmentary, which shows a script as yet unrepresented among all our 
former collections. The rest were in Chinese, Kharoshthi, and the Lranian language known 
since my finds of 1906-07 as Early Sogdian. 

Quite us interesting to me wero the series of close observations I was able to make on 
vround immediately adjoining the ruins, as to the levels at which tho process of denudation 
and wind-erosion had been arrested from time to time by a temporary return of moisture 
and desert vegetation affording protection to tho soil. These clearly showed that the process, 
striking as its effects everywhere aro, had been neither constant nor uniform during the 
sixteen hundrod years which have passed since the abandonment of the station. Hence a 
mere line of levelling carried across areas which wind-erosion has affected in such different 
ways, could not, in the absence of dateable marks in the shape of structural or other remains, 
be expected to yield reliable outlines of the hydrographic configuration of the ground 
at earlier periods. 

But the chance for more exciting work came when I could follow up what the reconnais- 
sance surveys, carried out particularly by Afrazgul Khan, my young Pathan surveyor, 
with great zeal and intelligence, had revealed towards the north-cast. There on ground 
wholly untouched by human feet for so many centuries, I had hoped to find ruins near what 
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I oonjectured to have been the line of the earliest Chinese route leading into the Tarim Basin 

‘from Tun-huang and the extreme west of China proper. A succession of important dis- 
coveries soon confirmed that hope. On the top of a large clay terrace or mesha, rising steeply 
some 35 feet above the eroded ground level, I came upon most interesting remains of an 
ancient burial-ground. On the sides of the mound graves had been partially exposed 
and destroyed by wind-erosion undercutting the banks and causing them to fall. But the 
top of the mesha had been safe from this destructive agent, and there we found a series 
of large grave pits which yielded a rich antiquarian haul in quite bewildering confusion. 

Mixed up with human bones and fragments of coffins there emerged here in abundance 
household implements of all sorts, objects of personal use such us decorated bronze mirrors, 
wooden models of arms, Chinese records on paper and wood, and, above all, a wonderful 
variety of fabrics which delighted my eye. Among them were beautifully coloured silks, 
pieoes of rich brocade and embroidery, fragments of fine pile carpets by tho side of coarse 
fabrics in wool and felts. It soon became evident that these remnants of garments of all 
sorte had been used for wrapping up bodies, perhaps partially embalmed. J] could not have 
wished for a more representative exhibition of that ancient Chinese silk trade which we 
know to have been a chief factor in opening up this earliest route for China’s direct 
intercourse with Central Asia and the distant West, and which had passed along here for 
centuries. 

A variety of very interesting problems as to the origin. of designs, ctc., usually attri- 
buted to Persian art of the Sassanian period, had been raised by the fine decorated silk fabrics 
I had discovered on my former journey in the walled-up cave temple of the “‘ Thousand 
Buddhas” near Tun-huang. Here a mass of far older and dateable materials was coming 
to light to help to solve those problems. I soon realized, from various indications, that the 
contents of these pits must have been collected, before the final abandommenst of the Chinese 
military station of Lou-lan, from older graves which wind-erosion vr some similar cause had 

exposed or was threatening. Consequently the relics, herc saved in obedience to a pious 
custom still prevalent among the Chinese, could safely be assigned to that period of the 
rule of the Han dynasty, which followed the first expansion of Chinese trade and power into 
Central Asia about the close of the second century B.C. There was no time then to examine 
the wealth of beautiful designs and colours making a feast for my eyes. But I felt that in 
this utter desolation of the wind-erodcd clay desert, where nature was wholly dead and eveu 
the very soil was being reduced, as it were, to the condition of » skeleton, there had opened 
up & new and fascinating chapter in the history of textilo art. It will take years to read it 
in full clearness. 

My satisfaction was equally great whon, after a long and fatiguing tramp from our 
base, I found myself by nightfall at a large walled enclosure near to where one of the dry 
river-beds passing the Lou-lan site seemed to merge in the hard salt expanse of an ancient 
terminal marsh. We had struck the fortified castrum which, as close examination soon 
showed, had served as a point d’appui for Chinese missions and troops where they first 
reached Lou-lan territory after having crossed the salt-encrusted dry lake-bed and skirted 

its absolutely barren north shores. Ite walls, built with regular alternate layers of clay and 
carefully secured reed fascines, and remarkably well preserved after two thousand years’ 
exposure, showed constructive features in closest agreement with those observed in the 
westernmost extension of the ancient Chinese border wall, which IJ had discovered and 
explored in 1907 in the desert of Tun-huang. 
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There could be no doubt that the fort dated, like the Tun-huang Limes itself, from the 
first military advance of the Chinese into the Tarim Basin, about 104 n.c., and that i¥ 
represented, as it wore, the bridge-head of the desert route by which that advance was made 
possible, I had become so familiar with that ancient Limes and the technical skill displayed 
in its construction that I could not help rejoicing at the way in which this work from the 
hands of the same old Chinese engineers had withstood the attacks of that most formidable 
enemy in this region, wind-erosion. The walls of recd fascines had nowhere been seriously 
breached, while inside the circumvallation the force of the wind has worked terrible havoc, 
scouring out big hollows down to 20 feet and moro below the ground-level and reducing a 
large central structure to a bare clay terrace strewn with scattered débris of timber. Under 
the shelter of the north wall, however, refuse heaps had survived, and these yielded Chinese 
records on wood and paper. 


Beyond this fortified Chinese station other remains were traced. Of theso it must suffice. 
to mention a small ruined fort which occupied a commanding position on the narrow top of 
a precipitous clay ridge fully 100 feet high. It had evidently served as a stronghold and 
look-out post for some chief of the indigenous pcpulation of Lou-lan. Of the type, 
habits, and civilization of the Lou-lan poople, as the Chinese found them on the first opening 
of the route through the desert, the Han Annals have preserved some curious notes. The 
accuracy of these was illustrated in a most striking fashion by the examination of the graves 
covering the other end of the clay ridge. Here we found the bodies of men and women, 
probably members of the old chief's family, in a truly wonderful state of preservation, due, 
no doubt, to the absolute dryness of the climate and the safe clevation of their resting-places. 
The peaked felt caps of the men decorate with big feathers aud other trophies of the chase, 
the arrow-shafts by their side, the simple but strong woollen garments fastened with pins 
of hard wood, tho neatly woven small baskets holding the food for the dead, etc., all indicated 
a race of semi-nomadic hunters and herdsmen, just as tho Chinese describe them. 


It was a strange sensation to look down on figures which but for the parched skin seemed 
like those of men asleep and to feel brought face to face with people who inhabited, and no 
doubt liked, this dreary J.op-nor region in the first centuries 4.p. The features of the heads 
closely recalled the homo alpinus type, which, judging from my anthropometric records, 
worked up by Mr. T. A. Joyce, still supplies the prevalent element in the racial constitution 
of the indigenous population of Chinese Turkestan and is seen in its purest form in the lranian- 
speaking tribes near the Pamirs. The general appearance of these Lou-lan people seemed 
curiously to accord with tho significant juxtaposition in which small] bronze objects of Chinese 
origin were picked up on the slope below the little fort together with stone implements, 
There were indications clsewhere, too, suggesting that the intorval svparating the latest 
Neolithic period in Lou-lan from the advent of the Chinese may not have been a very long 
onc. 


Apart from their direct interest, the discoveries here briefly indicated had a special 
importance by furnishing me with a safe starting-point and some guidance for the difficult 
task still before us, that of tracing the line of that famous ancient route through the forbid- 
ding desert castwards. But it was impossible to set out for it at once. Incessant toil in 
the waterless desert with constant exposure to its icy winds had exhausted our Loplik 
labourers, hardy plants as they were and pleased with the rewards 1 gave them. When the 
last digging at the outlying ruins to the north-east had been done, I had to take them back 
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to our Lou-lan base camp, whence they could return in safety under Ibrahim Beg’s guidance 
to the world of the living. 

The scason’s initial sand-storm which had broken with full fury on the preceding night 
and which the Lopliks attributed to the wrath of the dead we had disturbed, made this march 
exceptionally trying, apart from the risks of straying, which the semi-darkness involved 
for the men. To my great relief 1 found Lal Singh safely arrived after accomplishing his 
survey tasks in the west on a circuit of some 400 miles. He had been duly joined by that: 
plucky hunter, Abdu’r-Rahim, who with his life-long desert experience and his magnificent 
camels brought fresh strength for our column. It may serve to illustrate the stamina of 
his animals, bred and reared in the Kuruk-tagh, that the baby camel to which one of them 
gave birth at the Lou-lan site subseyuently traversed with us all those waterless wastes of 
salt and gravel unharmed and almost throughout on its own legs. 

Together we moved then north to the Kuruk-tagh in order to secure for our hard-tried 
camels a few days’ rest with water and grazing at the salt springs of Altmish-bulak. The 
new route followed on tho three days’ march allowed me to examine more burial-grounds 
on the gravel glacis which overlooks the ancient riverine belt, now dried up and eroded by 
the wind. Theig remains proved very helpful for explaining my previous finds cast of the 
Lou-lan site. But even more welcome was the four days’ halt at Altmish-bulak. Its springs, 
saline as they are, gave our brave camels their first chance of a real drink after three weeks, 
and on the reed beds around them they could gather fresh strength for the hard task still 
before them. After the dead worla we had toiled in, this little patch of vegetation seemed 
delightful, too, to us humans. 

After replenishing our ice supply and taking a carefully arranged store of fuel, we started 
on February 24 for our respective tasks. The one allotted to Lal Singh was to survey the 
unknown uorth-east shores of the great salt-encrusted basin, which represents the fullest 
extension of the dried-up ancient Lop-nor, and the barren hill ranges of the Kuruk-tagh 
overlooking them. I myself accompanied by Afrazgul and Shams Din proposed to search 
for the ancient Chinese route where it left the edge of the once inhabited Lou-lan area, and 
to trace it over whatever ground it might have crossed right through to where it was likely 
to have diverged from the line still followed by the desert track, which leads from Tun-huang 
along the southern shore of the great dried-up Lop Sea towards Miran. It was a fascinating 
task after my own taste, combining geographical and historical interest, but one attended 
also by serious difficulties and risks. 

From what I knew of the general character of the ground before us, it was certain that 
we could not hope for water, nor over most of it for fuel to melt our ice with, before striking 
the Tun-huang caravan track, a matter of some ten days’ hurd marching judging from the 
approximately calculated distance. There was a limit to the endurance of our brave camels, 
and with the heavy loads of ice, fuel, and provisions which had to be carried for the sake of 
safety, 1 could not expect the animals, already hard tried by the preceding week’s work in 
absolute desert, to remain fit for more than ten to twelve days. 1t was impossible to foresee 
what physical obstacles might be met and might delay us beyond the calculated measure of 
time in this wilderness devoid of all resources and now more barren, perhaps, than any similarly 
large area of this globe. And there remained the problem how to hit the line of the ancient 
route and to track it through on ground which long before the dawn of historical times had 
ceased to offer any chance for human occupation. For a careful search of any relics left 
behind by the ancient traffic, which had passed through what the Chinese Annals vaguely 
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dlescribe as the terrible ‘‘ desert of the White Dragon Mounds,” there would be no time. 
Much, if not most, had to be left to good fortune—and, combined with what hints I could 
deduce from previous archeological and topographical observations. Fortune served me 
better than I had ventured to hope. 

Physical difficulties soon presented themselves as we made our way south through and 
across a perfect maze of steep clay terraces, all eroded by the same east-north-east wind 
which had sculptured the usual yardangs of Lou-lan, but of far greater height. Having 
thus regained the vicinity of the terminal point dapput above mentioned of the ancient 
route, I soon found confirmation for my previously formed conjecture that the initial bearing 
of the route lay to the north-east. It was marked by the almost completely eroded remains 
of an outlying indigenous camping-place and of an ancient watch-towor of the type familiar 
to me from the Tun-huang Limes, which I opportunely discovered on towering terraces at 
the very edge of ancient vegetation. We had reached here the extreme castern limit of the 
area to which the waters of the Kuruk-darya had once carried life. Beyond there were no 
ruins to guide us. The desert eastwards was already in anciont times as devoid of plant 
or animal life of any sort as it now is. As we left behind the withered and bleached fragments 
of the last dead tamarisk trunk lyimg on the salt soil. I felt that we had passed fronr the land 
of the dead into ground that never know life—except on the route to be tracked. 

As we steered onwards by the compass across absolutely barren wastes of clayey shar, 
detritus or hard salt crust, chance holped us ina wav which at times seemed almost uncanny. 
Again and again finds of carly Chinese copper coins, small motal objects. stone ornaments 
and the like gave assuranco that we were still near the ancient. track by which Chinese politi- 
cal missions, troops and traders had toiled for four centuries through this lifeless wilderness. 
It is impossible to record here exact details of all such finds.  Bnt I mav at least briefly mention 
two thrilling incidents which by their nature helped greatly to raise the spirits of my men 
and filled them with superstitious confidence in some spirits’ safe guidance. At the time 
they made me to feel as if 1 were living through in reality experiences dimly remembered 
from some of Jules Verne’s fascinating stories T had read as a small boy. 

Thus, on the third dav of our march, when the last traces of ancient desert vegetation 
had long remained behind, we suddenly found the ancient track plainly marked for about 
30 vards by over two hundred Chinese copper coins strewing the dismal ground of salt- 
encrusted clay. They Jay in a well-defined line rnnning north-east to south-west, just as 
if some kindly spirit among those patient old Chinese wayfarers, who had faced this awful 
route with its hardships and perils, had wished to assure us that the bearing Iwas ateering 
by was the right onc. In reality they must have got loose from the string which tied them 
and gradually dropped out unobserved through an opening in their bag or case. The coins 
were all of the Han type, and scemed as if fresh from some mint. Some 50 vards further on 
in the same direction we came upon a similar scattered heap of bronze arrow-heads, all mani- 
festly unused and looking as if newly issued from some arsenal of Han times. Their shape 
and weight exactly agreed with the ancient Han ammunition I had picked up so often along 
the Limes of Tun-huang, which was garrisoned during the first century before and after Christ. 
The way in which the coins and arrow-heads had been allowed to remain on the ground 
suggested that they had dropped from some convoy of stores in Han times which was moving 
at night-time and probably a little off the main track but still in the right direction. 

Next day’s long march brought another discovery equally stirring ard useful. We 
had followed our north-easterly course across easy ground of bare clay and mica detritus 
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when it approached at a slant a forbidding belt of salt-coated erosion terraces clearly of the 
tvpe to which the Chinese of Han times had applied the graphic designation of ‘‘ White 
Dragon Mounds.” I knew it foreboded the close vicinity of that ancient sea-bed encrusted 
with hard crumpled salt which I was anxious to steer clear of as Jong as possible, on account 
of the terrible surface it would present for our poor camels’ feet. They were sore already 
and the painful process of “ re-soling ” had to be resorted to night after night. I was jus¢ 
preparing to climb the prominent mesha which had served as our guiding point and to use 
it as a look-out, when we found on its slopes Chinese coins, soon followed by quite a collection 
of metal objects, including bronze ornaments and a well-preserved dagger and bridle in 
iron. Evidently the terrace had served as a regular halting-place, and a careful inspection 
of the ground ahead suggested that it had been used for this purpose, because at its foot 
was the first piece of ground level and tolerably clear of salt which travellers would strike 
after passing through the forbidding maze of *“* White Dragon Mounds’ and the dried-up 
sea-bottom beyond. 

I had to decide whether I was to strike across the latter now or to skirt the ancient sea- 
shore by continuing the north-east course, which threatened to take us further and further 
away from where we hoped to find water. It might have meant a détour of days, and the 
interpretation I put on our lucky find encouraged me to avoid this by heading straight for 
the dead salt sea. That evening we had reached its shore-line, and the crossing effected 
next day proved how wise the change of direction had been. The march across the petrified 
sex, with its hard salt crust crumpled up into knife-like small pressure ridges, was a most 
trying experience for camcls and us men alike. But when this weary tramp of 20 miles, 
more fatiguing than any 1] ever had in the desert, had safely brought us to the first spot of 
soft salt in front of the opposite line of salt-covered erosion terraces, and we could halt for 
a night’s rest, I had good reason to feel glad for my choice and grateful for the find which 
had prompted it. As the following marches proved, we had crossed the forbidding sea of 
hard crumpled salt at the very point where it was narrowest, and had thus escaped a night’s 
halt on ground where neither beast nor man could have found a spot to rest in comfort. 
It was, no doubt, this advantage which had determined those old Chinese pioneers in the 
choice of this line for their route. 

Helped by finds of coins and the like, we continued to track the route over ground still 
absolutely barren, until we reached, three days later, the last offshoot of the low 
desert range which overlooks from the north the extreme eastern extension of the ancient 
dried-up sea-bed. Then, as we skirted its shore-line under steep cliffs looking exactly like 
those of a sea still in being I had the satisfaction of finding the ancient track in 
places still plainly marked in the salt-encrusted ground. It was a strange sensation when 
my eyes first caught the straight line of the ancient road, where it cuts for nearly 2 miles across 
a small bay of the petrified sea. It showed a uniform width of some 20 feet, and was worn 
down to a depth of about 1 foot in the surface of hard salt cakes, as a result of the passage 
for centuries of transport animals, and probably carts too. There was ocular evidence 
here of the magnitude of the traffic which had once moved through these barren solitudes. 
But how those patient old Chinese organizers of transport had maintained it over some 150 
miles of ground without water, fuel, or grazing still remains somewhat of a problem. 


(To be continued. ) 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ALAMKARA LITERATURE. 
BY P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M.; Bompay, 
The Chronology of Alamkara Literature, 
Part Il. 
(Continued from Vol. XL., p. 288.) 

THe history of Alwikdra literature falls under two sections, One section should 
show how, from small beginnings, a complete theory of Poetics (including the figures of 
speech) was evolved. In this section we saw how at the outsct there were only a few 
well-recognized alaikarax and how in course of time subtle distinctions were made between 
one alanikara and another. It has been said, with a good deal of truth, that the Indian 
mind revels in subtle distinctions, divisions and classifications. This branch of Sanskrit 
Literature is as good an cxample of this tendoncy as any other. Sometimes even the 
most trivial circumstance has been thought sufficient to create a soparate figure. In the 
second section, upon which we now propose to enter, we shall try to establish, as far as 
the materials at our disposal enable us, tho chronology of the most prominent writers on 
the Alwikara-Sdstra, 

The first question that naturally arises is: What isthe most ancient work onthe 
Alwikdra-Nastra? In reply to this question, the Agnipurana is put forward as the original 
ot all later doctrines on the subject. Wo. shall therefore examine tho claims of the 
Agnipurdna to be regarded ax the most ancient work on tho Alwikara-Sastra, 

The Agnipurana. 

Some commentators of the Advyaprakdsa suy that Bharata, in order to introduce 
through the medium of sweet poctry the tender minds of princes to more profound studies, 
composed concise Kérikas, the materials for which ho drew from the Agnipurand.’ We 
think that this respect paid to the Aynipurdna is due to a misconception on the part of 
these writers and that the Agnipuraéna is uot entitled to the honour of being looked upon 
as the most ancient work on the Alaikdra-NSdstra, 

The Agnipuréne is a hotch-potch, an encyclopadia of heterogencous materials, some- 
thing like * Kuquire within upon everything. " It is impossible to attempt to give even a 
brief summary of the contents of the eloven thousand verses of the Aynipurana (in the 
Bibliotheca. Indica series). The curious reador must refer to tho preface of Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra. We shall give heroa brief analysis of that part (chapters 336—346) which deals with 
figures of speoch and other kindred matters. In chapter 336, after defining Kavya and 
dividing it lirst into Sanskrit and Prakrit and then into gadya, padya and misra (as done 
by Daadin), the subdivisions of gadyu (five in number) and of pudya are defined, In 
chapter 337 nalakas und some topics connected therewith are spokon of. In chapter 338 
the rasas and Uhdvas are treated of. In 339, tho four ritis (Vaidarbhi, Gaudf, Latt and 
Panchali) are described. In chapter 340, somo points connected with acting aro discussed. 
Chapter 341 speaks of gosticulation, rasas and nine alaikdras of sabda. Chapter 342 
deals with such figures of éabda as anuprasa, yamaka and such intricate arrangements of 
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2 Mahesvare, in his Kdévyaprakdsddarsa, saya: Sukumdran rdjukumdrdn svidu-kdvya-pravridvdra 
yahane Sdstrantare pravartayitum — Agnipurdndd-uddh itya Kédvya-ras-dsvdda-kdranum = Alamkdrasdstran: 
karikdbhil: Sanvkshipya Bharatamunih prayitavan. 

The Krishndnandini, » comment on the Sdhityakaunudi of Vidyabhishava, says: Kdvyarasasvddandy« 
Vahni-purdnidi-driahtaris edhitya-prakriydrn Bharata! samkshiptdbhih kdrikabhir-nbabandha. 
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letters as gdémitrikabandha, sarvatdbhadra, &c. Chapter 343 dilates upon the figures of 
sense and 344 on the figures of both word and sense, In chapter 345, seven gunae of 
Poetry are spoken of, and in chapter 346 the blemishes of Poetry are dealt with. 

The evidence for arriving at the conclusion that the Agnipurana is not .the most 
original work on Alawkéra literature is both internal and external, 

The internal evidence may be stated as follows :— 

I. We have some indications in the Agnipurdna itself showing that it was not 
Bharata who copied from it, but rather the reverse, The Agnipuraia says that the rit 
styled Bharati was so called because it was first promulgated by Bharata? In the 
Na@tyasastra® of Bharata we are told that the four vrittis Bharati, Sdtivati, Kaisiki and 
Arabhati were received by Bharata from Brahma and that Bharati Vritti was named after 
the Bharatas. From the above it is clear that the Agnipurdna knew that Bharata was the 
originator of the Na@tyasdsira (or at least of the Vrittts that forma very integral part 
of it) and that perhaps it had before it the very words of Bharata quoted by us above, 
Another noteworthy fact in this connection is that Bharata nowhere alludes to the 
Agnipurana in the extant Ndtyasdstra, although he shows an acquaintance with works of 
the Purana class, 4 

II. The very nature of the contents of the Agnipurana prectudes the idea that it is 
an ancient and original work. Even a cursory examination reveals the fact that the 
Agnipurana is a professed conglomeration of heterogeneous material borrowed from many 
sources, especially in that part of it which deals with the various branches of Sanskrit 
literature. On the other hand the Ndtyasdstra appears to be a very original work. 
Bharata speaks of only four figures of speech,’ while the Agnipuraéra mentions a large 
number. If Bharata had the Agnipurana before him or if he had known more than four 
well-recognized figures of speech, he weuld have given a full exposition of them and 
would not have been held back by considerations of irrelevancy and prolixity. He defines 
and illustrates about a hundred different metres, which have as much connection with the 
dramatic art as figures of speech. 

TIT. We shall later on adduce evidence to show that the Ndtyagdstra of Bharata 
must be at all events earlier than A.D. 500. From an examination of the contents of 
the Agnipurana, it follows that it was put together later than A.D. 700 or even A.D, 1000. 
‘Our reasons are :— 

(a) The Agnipuréna refers to the seven Kandas of the Ramdyana, the Harivanésa, to 
Pingala, Palakapya, Salihdtra, Dhanvaniari and Susruta. It gives a short summary of the 
Bhagvatdgita in chapter 380, in which halves of verses® occurring in different chapters of the 
Gita have been combined in one verse. One of the most significant facts for our purposes 
is that the Agnipurdra borrows from the Amarakééa in chapters 359—366, Almost all 
the verses are directly taken from the Amarakoéa or are formed by taking half verses 
from the Kééa and then piecing them together. If Amara borrowed at all he would do so 





2 Bharatena pranttatudd-Bhdrati ritir-uchyate.—Agnipurdna 339.6. 

* Maya kdvya-kriyd-hetdh, prakshiptad druhin-djiiayd.—Natyagdetra 20-23; again at 20-25 we read 
Sva-ndmadheyair-bharatath prayukid si Bhdrati ndma bhavet.tu optttih i 

4 Anyespi dega ebhyd ye Purdue sahprakirtitdh | teshu prayujyate hy-eshd pravyittis.ty- Audr 
Midgadh.—Ndtya, 18-35. 

5 Kdvyasy—aite hy-alankdrds-chatvdrah pari-kirtitdh—Ndfya. 16-4, 

6 Agni 380.12 is the same as (ld VI. 40 and VII. 14. Na hi kalydnakrit kaschid Curgan tata 
qiachchhati 1 Datel hy-eshd gunamay! mama mdyd duratyayd i 
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from works similar to his own, as he himself acknowledges in the words sam@dhrity-dnya- 
tanirani, &c. It cannot be supposed that for a few of his vargas he fell back on the 
Agnipurana and not on other Kédsas. The Agnipurana, on the other hand, in its desire to 
include some account of every branch of Sanskrit literature would naturally draw upon the 
most famous K6sa in its day, as it has drawn upon tho Gita, tho Sikshd and other works. 
Therefore we may safely conclude that this portion of the Agnipurana is taken from the 
Amarakosa. Unfortunately scholars are not at one as to the dato of Amarasiiha. Max 
Miller arrived at the conclusion that Amara flourished about the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D. Prof. MacDonell (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 433) thinks it not 
improbable that the Amarakésa was written about A.D. 500. Dr. Hoernle fixes the date 
between A.D. 625. and A. D. 940. (JRAS of Great Britain for 1906, p. 940) on the 
strength of the fact that Amara’s meaning of the word Ansa is based upon the meaning of 
the word as given by Vagbhata. Taking even the earliest date assigned to Amara, viz., 5th 
century A. D., we can at once assert that the Agnipurana must be later than the Amarahdsa 
by some conturies. A period of two centuries would be absolutely necessary for Amara’s 
work to come into gencral circulation and to be so highly esteemed as to be quoted by even 
orthodox writers. The Agnipurana would not have gono out of its way to borrow from 
an unorthodox writer like Amara, if the latter’s fame had not become worid-wide in its day. 
Hence there is no objection in placing the Agxipurata later than the 7th century A.D. 

(6) The Agnipurana and the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata have a number of verses in 
common with very slight variations that may havo been dune to the errors of scribes. We 
have said above that taking to consideration the nature of the two works, the greatest 
probability lies in the theory that the Agnipurana copied from the Nadtyasdstra. Some of 
the striking common passages are :-—.Vdtya V1. 39 and Agni 338. 7-8; Nétya VI, 36 and 
Agni 338. 12; Nalya 20. 28-20 and Agni 337. 11-12; Natya 16.60-62 and Agni 342. 15-16. 

(c) Tho definitions given by the Agnipurana of Sahdkti, Rapaka, Utprekshd, Viseshokti, 
Vibhdvand, Apahnuti and Samddhi (Agni 343, 23; 343. 24-25; 343. 26-27; 343. 27-28. 
344.18; 344. 13, respovtively) are almost the same as those of Dandin (A. D. LL. 351; 
Ul. 66; I. 221; IL. 323; LU. 199; IL. 304; I. 93.) Besides those, there are a number 
of verses and phrases which occur both in the Agnipurdna and the Kédvyddarsa; 
e.g., Padymi chatushpadi tachcha vrittan iatir-tte iridhd,—Agni, 336. 21 and K. D. 1.11; 
Sé vidyd naus-titirshindia Gambhirain kdvya-sagaram.—Agm. 336. 23 and K. D. 1, 12; 
Nagardrhava-sailartuchandrdrkasrama-pddapath | Udydnasalilakridémadhupdnaratétsavaih: 
Agni. 336. 29 and K. D. 1. 16; Itthasa-kathédbhitam-itarad-vd rasasrayam,—Agni, 336, 25 
and K. D.1. 15. Dandin almost everywhere gives his own examples and definitions. He 
mentions the Brihatkatha and the Setukdvya, but nowhere alludes to the Agnipurdna, It 
is highly improbable that a writer like Dandin should go a-begging to the Agnipurdna 
for stray verses and half-verses; while it is quite in keeping with the character of the 
Agnipurana to borrow from Dandin. We shall discuss in detail the date of Dandin later 
on. -He seems to have flourished about the 6th century A, D. If we admit that tho 
Agnipurdna borrows from him, the former must bo placed a century or two later than the 
6th century A. D. 

(4) The definitions of Ripaka, Akshepa, Aprastutaprasmisad, Parydyskta and 
Samaséktt are almost the same in Bhaimaha’s work and the Agnipuréna (Bhamaha Il. 2] 
and Agni 343. 22; Bhamaha IT. 58 and Agni 344. 15; Bhémaha III. 29 and Agni 344. 
16; Bhémaha Ill. 8 and Agni 344. 18; Bhamaha Il. 69 and Agni 344.17 respectively) 
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Bhimaha expressly says at the end of the 2nd Parichchheda that he gives his own 
examples only.7 Hence we must suppose that the Agnipuréna borrows from Bhamaha. 
Bhamaha belongs to the 7th century A.D. The Agnipurdna must therefore be later 
than A. D. 700. 

(ec) The mogt remarkable fact however is that there are a number of verses in 
Bhija’s Sarasvatikanthdbharana which are also found in the Agnipurana. We shall quote 
only a few out of many such verses. Dhvanir-varndh pada vadkyam-ity-etad vdiimayan 
matam (Agni. 336. 1 and S, K. Ist verse); ye vyutpattyadind sabdam-alaikartum-tha 
kshamah (Agni. 841. 18 and S. K. Il. 2); Uktipratyuktimad vékyan vdkévakyan duidhaiva 
tat (Agni. 342. 32 and S, K. p. 293). Karnikaydin likhed-ekan dve dve dikshu vidikshu 
cha | pravesanirgamau dikshu kurydd-ashta-chchhadesmbuje.—(Agni. 342. 46 and S. K. 
p. 258). Besides these we may compare Agni. 341. 21 and 26 with S, K. pp. 154 and 
157 (S. K. Any*kitn€m-anukritis-chhdyd sapiha shadvidha &., and S. K. :—Sdbhiprayasya 
vakye yad vachaséd vinivesanam | mudrath tar idl pradasn vei ‘kévyamudravids viduh 
respectively), and Agni, 342. 10-11 with S. K. p. 224 (Karndté Kauntali Kauthi Kauiikani 
Bénavasikd). It is possible that both Bhéja and the Agnipuréna may have drawn upon a 
common source. Bhéja quotes a very large number of verses without acknowledgments 
from Dandin and other writers. So we cannot dogmatically say that the Agnipurdna 
borrowed from him. Still we think that it is not beyond the bounds of possibility to 
say that the Agnipurdna copies Bhéja’s work. 

Thus the internal evidence is against the theory that Bharata based his work on the 
Agnipurana. The external evidence points in the same direction. It is as follows :— 

The Agnipurdna is not referred to by any ancient rhetorician. Leaving aside 
Dandin and Bhémaha, Anandavardhana and his voluminous commentator Abhinavagupta 
do not refer to it. Mammata quotes the Vishnupurana, but nowhere the Agnipurdana. 
The first writer of note that distinctly mentions the Agnipurdna is Vidvanadtha, author 
of the Sahityadarpana (14th century A. D). As regards the Ndtyasdsira of Bharata, the 
case is quite different. Every author of note from Anandavardhana, Pratiharenduraja, 
Abhinavagupta down to Jagannétha quotes the dicta of Bharata with respect and even 
Dandin and Bhémaha seem to refer to him as we shall soe later on. The conclusion that 
naturally follows is that the ancient writers on Alankdra had no knowledge of the 
existence of the Agnipurdua or at least that part of it which deals with the Alamnkara-Sdstra. 
‘The great authority to which they all looked up with reverence was the Ndtyasdstra. 
Hence the claims put forward by later commentators on behalf of the Agnipurdna to be 
regarded as the original work on the Alaikéra- Sastra are not at all justified. 

Here a question may naturally be asked :—how was it that the Agnipurana came to 
be looked upon as the most ancient work on the Alaikdra-Sdstra ? The following appears 
to us to be the proper reply. There is no doubt that the origin and development of the 
Alankdra-Sastra was due to such writers as Bharata, Bhamaha and Daniin. In the 
revival of Brahmanism that followed the decline of Buddhism, most of the extant 
Purdénas took their present shape and in course of time rose in popular esteem. As they 
were associated with the name of Vyasa, a halo of antiquity and sanctity was cast round 
them. The later commentators of works on Alamkdra, whose reverence for the Puranas 
far surpassed their respect for such writers as Dandin and Bhamaha naturally thought 
that the Purdnas were very ancient and that they could not possibly have borrowed 


7’ Svayan kritair-eva nidarsanair-iyath mayd prakjipta khalu vdgalamkritih | 
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from such secular writers as Dandin. We hope that the foregoing discussion has 
established that the Agnipurana is not the original work on the Ala ikérasdstra, that it is 
later than A. D. 700 and that it is indebted to the writings of Bharata, Dandin, Bhamaha 
and possibly Bhéja. 

The Natyasastra of Bharata. 

Bharata has a claim to be spoken of hore for a twofold reason ; firstly because he 
gives an elaborate account of the rasas which are of the essence of Kdvya and secondly 
because his work contains the earliest extant treatment of figures of speech. 

Before proceeding further, it would not be out of placo if we make afew remarks 
upon the Sanskrit drama in general. The origin of the Sanskrit drama, as that of many 
other branches of Sanskrit literature, is Jost in the mists of antiquity. As far as our 
knowledge goes, the earliest and clearest reference to the dramatic art occurs in Panini,8 
who mentions Silalin and Krisésva as authors of Natasitras. An objection might he raised 
by sceptical critics that tho two sétras are spurious additions made later on. But it is not 
a sound one. Patajfijali the author of the Mahabhashya takes these sitras for granted and 
speaks of actors that had studied the nafasiira of Silalin.® As Panini speaks of natasitrus, 
it follows as a matter of course that a number of dramas must havo been composed 
prior to the natasiutras. It cannot be said that the rules on the dramatic art were first 
laid down and that then dramas were composed in consonance with them. The canons 
of dramaturgy can be laid down only when a number of dramatic works already exist. 
Thus a very great dramatic activity appears to have preceded Panini. There is a groat 
divergence of opinion among scholars about the date of Panini. Most scholars concede 
that Panini did not at all events flourish later than 300 B. C. There are some who would 
place Paininiin the 7th or 8th contury before Christ. Wo make bold to avow our 
adherence to this latter view. The dramatic works on which the na/asitras referred to 
by Panini were based must therefore have been composed some centurics earlier than 
300 B, C. at the latest. Nothing beyond their bare names is known of the natasiitras of 
Silalin and Krisésva, nor of the dramatic works on which they must have been founded, 
In the times of Patatjali (140 B. C.) dramatic representations appcar to have been much 
in vogue. Patafjali alludes in a number of places to actors and dramatic performances. 
In one place Patajijali tells us that in his day the killing of the demon Kaisa and the 
humiliation of Bali were represented on the stage.!° In another place he talks of the 
wives of actors appearing on the stage and declaring themselves as belonging to him who 
accosts them.11 Although the drama thus flourished in the centuries preceding the 
Christian era, the Sanskrit drama appears to have had a struggle for existence. Consider- 
ing the exuberant growth of almost every branch of Sanskrit literature, the number of 
Sanskrit dramas that have come down to us appears very small indeed. A large number 


8 Mark tho following siitras :—Padrdsarya-sildlibhydi, bhikshu-natasttraydh and Karmanda-k: isdévdd- 
inthe (Pdnini IV. 3. 110-111.) 

9 See Mahdbhdshya, Vol. Il, p, 286. Pdrdsarind bhikshaval saildlind natdh. 

10 [ha tu kathamw vartamdna-kdlata Kamheaii ghdiayatt Balin bandhayati-iti chirahate katnee 
chirabaddhe cha Balau | Alrdpi yukld | katham | ye tdvad-ele sdbhanikd ndma ete pratyaksham 
kamen ghdtayanti pratyakshan cha Balis bandhayanti-iti | Mahd'hishya (Kielhorn), Vol. II, 
pe 36. On the word sdbhanika, Kaiyyata remarks (he reads Saubhika) Saubhika iti | kaitsidy-anukérinam 
natandrn vydkhyandpa-dhydyd’ | kaietnukiri natak sdmijikaih kainsabuddhy4 y,ihitah kasd bhashye 
vivakshitah | 

1 Natandi striyé rangaiy gata yd yah prichchhati kasya ydyam kasya ydyaietti tate tare tava 
taw 1 ity-dhul. 1 Mahdbhdshya, Vol. III, p. 7. 
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of Sanskrit dramas are mentioned by the Dasaripakavaléka and by the Sdhityadarpana, 
many of which are known to us only by their names. The dramas that survive are only 
a few of the masterpieces which people cared to preserve. It seems that time proved 
too mucheven for dramatists of the highest order of merit, In this connection may 
be noted the case of Bhisa, who kindled the admiration of even Kalidasa? and won the 
encomiums of a great writer like Bana.13 None of his dramatic works (Bana, it should be 
observed, uses the plural ‘ Natakaih’) was extant till a few years ago and what remained 
of the dramatic genius of Bhisa was a few verses quoted as his in anthologies.14 
Scholars are divided in opinion as to the authorship of the dramas recently published 
by Mr. Ganapatisastri as Bhisa's. This is not the place to enter into that question. 

Among the extant works on the dramatic art, the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata, the 
Dasaripaka of Dhanafijaya and the Sdhityadarpana of Visvanitha are the most widely 
known and most often quoted. Of these three, the work of Bharata is by far the most 
ancient and highly honoured. The complete work has been issued by the enterprising 
proprietor of the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. It is beyond the scope of the present 
article to enter upon a minute and critical examination of the text of the work. Still, we 
cannot help saying that a critical edition of the Ndtyasdstra, embodying the results 
of a patient investigation into all the works on poetics and dramaturgy that quote 
Bharata and into the numerous commentaries on the extant dramas, is a groat desideratum. 


The printed Natyasdstra has 37 chapters and contains about 5000 verses (mostly in 
the sléka metre) interspersed with a few passages in prose here and there. The author 
Bharata appears to be a semi-divine person having access even to the gods. The work is 
said to be the fifth Veda'> and to have been received by Bharata from Brahma. The 
work is of an encyclopadic character. It is not possible to give a summary of the work 
hore. The chapters that most interest us from our present point of view are the sixth and 
seventh which treat of rasas and bhdvas respectively and the 16th. In the latter, after 
speaking of 26 points in connection with poctry, the author defines and illustrates four 
figures of speech, Upama, hipaka, Dipaka and Yamaka. All the examples are his own. 
Then the ten blemishes of Kévya and the ten Gunas of it such as Slesha (the names are the 
same as thosein the Aavyddarsa |. 41) are defined. The chapter winds up with a state- 
ment as to what particular metres or letters (hrasva, dirgha, pluta, &c.) should be employed 
in connection with the several rasas, 

The date of the Natyasastra, 


At the outset it is necessary to remove a possible misunderstanding about the date of 
Bharata. It may be plausibly urged that, as Bharata is not mentioned by PAnini, the 
tormer is laterthan the latter. It must, however, be borne in mind that Panini was not 








12 Prathita-yasasiti Bhisa-kavi-saumilla-kavi-misrddinam prabandhén-atikramya kathan vartam4na- 
kaveh Kdlidésasya kriydydm parishadé bahumdna!l | Malavikdgnimitra I. 

3 Sdtradhdérakritérambhair ndétakair bahubhimikat!' 1 Supatadkair yas6 lebhe Bhdasé devakulatr- 
iva.—Introduction to Harshachartta. 

4A similar but far more remarkable fate overtook u grammatical work, the Sathgraha of Vyadi. 
It existed in the days of Patafijali, who alludes to it as an authority. Sarmhgrahe pradhanyena etat 
partkshita,—Mahabhdshya, Vol. 1, p. 6. But in the days of the Vakyapadiya (about A. D. 500), the 
Smigraha had ceased to exist. Prdayena sathkshepa-ruchin-alpavidydpartgrahan \ Samprapya vaiyde 
karandn sarngrahe & stam-updgate.—V dkyapadiya II. 484. 

% See Ndtyasdatra 1. 15. Ndtydkhyam patichamam vedati setihdsam karémy-aham. 
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writing a history of Sanskrit literature. If he mentions any word, he does so simply 
because he regards it as noteworthy from the grammarian’s point of view. The tendency 
to jump from the mere non-mention of a writer by another to chronological conclusions 
about them has been a frequent and fruitful source of error. We wish to enter our 
protest against this tendency. The mere circumstance that Bharata is not referred to as 
a writer on dramaturgy by Panini is not at all sufficient to place Bharata later than 
Panini. We must adduce indepandent and positive evidence to prove the posteriority of 
Bharata to Panini. We do not mean to say, however, that the extant Natyasdstra is as 
old as the Sitrakaras mentioned by Panini. There are certain indications in the 
Natyasdstra itself that point to an opposite conclusion. It often quotes verses in the Aryd 
metre with the romark Atra Sitrdnubaddhe Aryé bhavaiah (on this poiut there are two 
Aryas composed in conformity with a Séira). This we interpret to mean that the extant 
Ndtyasastra was preceded by works on dramaturgy which were themsclves based upon older 
sitra writings, 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of the evidence establishing the date of the 
Ndtyasastra, 

1, The Dasanipaka of Dhanafijaya is a well-known treatise on dramaturgy. The 
author tells us that he composed the work at the court of Mufija ‘This Muiija is Most 
probably the same as the uncle of the Paramara king, Bhéja. If this be so, the Dasarapaka 
must have been composed before A. D. 1000, Dhana jaya says at the beginning of 
his work that. Brahmi took the essence of the Vedas and composed the Nélyasdstra and 
that Bharata gave a performance in accordance with it.1¢ This makes it clear that the 
author of the Dasari paka was quite familiar with the traditionai origin of the Natyasdstra 
as contained in the latter!’ and that he looked upon Bharata as a semi-dlivine sage belong- 
ing to those far-off times when men had free access to the gods. Hence it follows that 
Bharata’s work must havo been written (not necessarily in the form in which we have it 
now) a number of centuries before A. D, 1000. 

2. Abhinavagupta, author of the Lochana,a comment on the Dhvanydloka, calls 
Bharata a very ancient sage and says that Yamaka and Upama were regarded by him as 
figures of word and sense respectively.28 Yamaka and Upamd are treated of in the 
16th chapter of the oxtant Ndtyatdsira. Raghavabhatta, the learned author of a com- 
mentary entitled Arthadydtanika on the Sdkuntala, quotes at every step Bharata’s dicta 
and oftentimes names the very chapters in which the verses occur. A careful examination 
of his commentary would yield very valuable material for settling the text of the 
Natyasastra. He tells us!9 that Abhinavagupta composed a commentary called Abhinava- 
bharati on the Natyzidsira of Bharata, It should be noted that Abhinavagupta does not 
speak of Dandin (6th century) or Bhimaha (A. D. 700) as chirantana or as @ muni. A 


16 Uddhrity-dddh itya siraiy yamakhila-nigamda-ndtyavedai Virtichis-chakre yasya prayfgay 
munir-api Bharatas-tandavai, Nilakanthah 

17 See Ndtyasdetra I. 1-4 and 11-16. 

18 Chirantanair-hi Bharatamuniprabhyitibhir Yamaképame  sahbddrthdlaikdratven-eshte.x—Dhvanyd - 
lékaléchana, p- 5 

2 P. 6 (Nirnayasdgara, 3rd edition.) Ida, padyam Abhinavaguptapdddichdryair-Bharatatthiyam. 
Abhinavabhdratyan vydkhyatam. The verse referred to is Sitradharah pathenenindim (Ndtyagdetra 
V. 98). On p. 20 0° the above edition, Raghavabhatta quotes a long passage rom the Nétyasdstra, 
16th chapter and remarks Abhinavabhdratyam Bharatatikdydm- Abhinavaguptdchdryair mahatdpraban- 


dhena bhinnatayd sthaptitant. 
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large number of centuries must have intervened between Bharata and Abhinavagupta 
to make the latter look upon the former with so much reverence. Abhinavagupta wrote 
his Arumastotra in A, D. 991 and his Brihatpratyabhijiavimarshini in A. D. 1015. 

3. Rudrabha‘ta wrote a work called Sritgdratilaka in which he says, ‘ Bharata and 
others have spoken about rusasin connection with dramaturgy ; I shall treat of them 
ag far asany light goes in connection with poetry.’29 In the 6th chapter of the extant 
Natyasastra there is an olaborate disquisition on the rasas. Quotations are taken from 
Rudrabha;ia by Bhéja, Mamma;a and others. If Rudrabhatta be identical with Rudrata_ 
the author of Kavydlmikdra, then the Svitgaratilaka was composed earlier than A. D. 900, 
Pratihirenduraja (A. D. 925) and Abhinavagupta (A. D. 960—-1020) take a number of verses 
from Rudrata. Hence it follows that before A. D. 900 there existed a work going under 
the name of Bharata which contained a full exposition of the rasas. 

4, Anandavardhana, author of Dhvunytléka, a standard work on Sahitya, often 
refers to Bharata’s works. In one place he says that the Vrittis Kaiki, &c., are well- 
known from the works of Bharata.21_ In another place he remarks that the author of the 
Veniswaihara, out of a slavish adherence to Bharata’s rules, exhibits in his drama an angu« 
called vildsa of the pratimulhusmilhi, though it is unfavourable to the development of the 
rasa intended 22 Anandavardhana flourished under Avantivarman of Kashmir” (A. D. 
855—883). Before him the Veutsaihaira was composed and the author of the latter, 
according to Anandavardhana, regarded Bharata as a paramount authority in the 
domain of dramaturgy. Anandavardhana thus shows us that Bharata’s work contained 
in his day (and for the matter of that, even before the Venisaihdra) a treatment of the 
swidhis and their angas. The aiga called vilasa is referred to in the Natyasdstra (19-71). 

5. Mammata quotes in his A@vyaprakdsa as from Bharata the words Vibhdvanubhava- 
vyabhichirisaayogad rasanish pattih.2+ These words occur in the extant Natyasdstra in the 
6th chapter p. 62. M+amima.a quotes the different views of Lollata, Sankuka, Bhatta- 
néyaka and Abhinavaguptapada on the above séra of Bharata. We saw above that 
Abhinavagupta was living in A. D. 1015. He strongly criticizes Bhatandyaka in his 
commentary on the Dhvanyaloka (see pp. 19, 21, 33, 63, &c.). His criticisms leave an 
impression on the mind that Bhattanayaka’s memory was quite frosh in Abhinavagupta’s 
day. The Rijataraiiyini? tells us that there was a learned Brahman named Niyaka at the 
court of Sankaravarman, who was the son of Avantivarman and came to the throne in 
A. D. 883. From this it seems probable that Nayaka flourished about A. D. 900, The 
Rijataraiigini tells us that Sankuka wrote a poem called Bhuvandbhyudaya and lived in 
the reign of Ajitaptda who died in A. D. 813.25 Thus Sankuka flourished about A. D. 800. 
We thus seo that Safikuka, Niyaka and Abhinavagupta are arranged in chronological 
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20 Priyd Ndtyamh pratiy prokta Bharatddyai rasasthiti! | Yathdmatt maydpy-esha  kdvyak prati 
nigadyate.—Sringdra I. 5. 

1 Yadi vd vritlindin Brarataprasiddhdndis Kaisikyadindm | Dhvanydléka, p. 163. Those Vrittis arc 
referred to in the Ndtyasdastra (VI. 25.). 

2 Yuthé Venksmihdre vildsdkhyasya pratimukhasaivthyaigasya prakritarasanibandhandnanugunamapi 
»» dharatamatdnusaranamiirechchhayd ghatanam.—Dhvanydlika, p. 160. 

3 Muktakanal Sivasvami Kavir-Anandavardhanah | Prathar Ratndkaras-chagdt simrajye S vanti- 
varmanak || Rajataraiiginit V. 34. 44 See p. 84 0f the Kdvyaprakasa (ed. Vamandchdarya). 

3 Dvijas-tayor-Nayakakhyd Caurt-Saitkara-sudmanah | Chaturvidyah kritas-tena Vagdevi-kulaman- 
diram.—Rijatarangin?. V. 163. 

% Kavirebudhamanassindh u-sdsidirkah Sankukabhidhah | Yam-uddisy-dkarét kavyan Bhuvandbhyu- 
daydbhidham ||, Radja. 1V. 705. 
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order by Mammata. It would not be quite wrong to suppose that Bhatia Léllata whose 
views are put first by Mammata was also the first known commentator of the Ndtyasdsira 
in Mammata’s dav. We shall not be wrong in assigning Léllata to about A. D. 700. 
Thus from the 8th contury downwards wo have a succession of commentators on the 
Natyasastra. It naturally follows that the work must have been composed long before 
the 8th century. 

6. Damédaravupta, in his Kuftanitmaia, in a number of places refers to Bharata as a@ 
writer on dancing and speaks of tho Nédtyasdstra as composed by Brahmi.2”? Damédara- 
gupta was # minister under Jayapida®’ (A. D, 745—776). 

7. Magha says in one place ‘like dramatic works the acts of which contain poetry 
composed by a poet familiar with Bhbarata’.2” As Maigha is quoted by Anandavardhana 
(9th century) and by Vamana®° (about A. D. 800), he cannot be placed later than A. D. 750. 
Before this date dramas existed, which according to Magha, followed Bharata’s rules on 
dramaturgv. Sc along time before A. D. 750 a Ndtyasastra by Bharata was in existence. 

8. Bhamaha (first half of 8th century) seems to refer to Bharata’s Natyasastra in a 
number of places, In one place he says. ‘ Nataka, &c., have been treated of at length by 
others.’31 In another place he remarks: ‘ Others enumerate only five figures of speech, 
viz., Anuprasa with Yamaka, Ripaka, Dipaka and Upama,’3? It should be noted that of al] 
extant works on the Alankéra-Sastra, it is the Natyasdstra alone that speaks of such a small 
number of figures of speech, It is truethat Bharata speaks of only four and omits Anuprésa. 
But all the other figures are the same aid Anuprésa may be supposed to have been 
omitted by Bharata on account of its close similarity to Yamaka. In another placo Bhamaha 
criticizes tho»e who divide Upamé into three varieties, Prasmisd, Nindé and Sddrisya,.”* 
Bharata speaks of five varieties of Upamd, viz., the above three and two more Kalpitd and 
kitichu-sadrisi.* ! 

9, Bhavabhiti in his Uttararamacharita refers to Bharata as the writer of a sitra 
work on Tauryatrika, i.e., Natya5> Bhavabhati, it is well-known, was patronized by Yaso- 
varman and flourished, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, at the end of the 7th century (Preface 
to Malatimadhava, p. x). Mr. V. A. Smith gives A. D. 728 as the date of the accession 
of Yasovarman (/JRAS of Great Britain for 1908, p, 793). He looks upon Bharata as a 
contemporary of Valmiki, the first poet who received his poetic fire from Brahmi himself, 
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27 Brahmok ta-Natyasdstre gite murajddivddane chaiva| Abihbhavati Néradidin prdévinyanm Bhatta- 
putrasya.—Kutlanimatam verso 75; Bharata-Visdkhila-Dantila-vrikshdyurveda-chitrasttreshu | Verse 
123 ; seo also verse 81 in which Kéhala is associated with Bharata. 

28 Se Damoidaraquptdkhyan Kuttantmata-kdrinam | Kavinw Kavi Balir-iva dhuryam dhisachivan 
vyadhit.—Rdja. IV. 496. 

2 Bharata; iia-kavi-pranita-kdvya-grathitdnkd iva natakaprapaiichah.—Nisupdlavadha, 20, 44. 

30 The verse Trisakulat. paripatan parité niketan, &c., quoted by Dhvanydldka, p. 144, is Si Seapdla. 
vaiha V. 26 and the verse Ubhau yads vyémni, &o., quoted by Vamana under Ati-aydkthi (TV. 3. 10) is 
Sisupdlavadha III. 8. 

31 Ndtaka Dvipadi Samyd Rdeaka-Skandhakads yat | Uktan tad-abhineyartham-uklc@nyais-tasya 
vistarah |] Bhamaha, I. 24. 

32 Anuprisah sayamukdé Ripakan Dipakipame | It vachdm.alaikdrdh patohatvanya iroudah rita',— 
Bhamaha, Il. 4. 

3 Yaduktuit tripraukdratuam tasy&h kaischin-mahdtmabhih | Nindd-prasamed. sadp syabhedddeatrAbhi- 
dhtyate.—Bhamaha, If. 27. 

3 Nadtyasdstra, 16. 48. 

35 Uttararamu 4th art. Tam cha svahastaclikhitan munir bhagavan vyasf jud-Bhuratusya munee- 
tauryatrikasitréikdrasya. 
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10, Bana gives a list of the arts and sciences in which prince Chandripida attained 
proficiency, At the head of the list figures the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata.2® A very long 
poriod of time must have intervened between tho the composition of Bharata’s work and 
Bana before the latter could look upon the study of the former as a sine qua non in the 
education of a prince, 


ll, Dandin in his Kédvyddarsa refers to a work on dramaturgy in the words ‘ Nataka 
and others are treated of at length elsewhore,3* In another place he says that what are 
called sajidhyanga (aagas of tho five saidhis) and Vrittyanga in another sasira (agama) 
are looked upon by us as alwikaras,38 The five saindhis and thoir aagas are spoken of in 
the 19th chapter of the extant Ndtyasdstra and the Vrittis in the 20th chapter, In the 
present state of our knowledge we must conelude that the work referred to by Dandin is 
none else but tho Natyatdstra of Bharata, We shall see later on that Dandin flourished 
about the 6th century A, D. 


12. Kalidasa has a vory pointed reference to Bharata in the Vihramérvasiya. ‘The 
Lord of gods, together with the guardians of tho worlds, has a mind to see that perform- 
wnce containing the eight rasas, which has been eutrusted to you (the Apsaruses) by the 
sage Bharata and which will be rendered with fine acting,”'® There are three points here 
that deserve special attention; firstly, Bharata is spoken of as a Ndtyacharya ; secondly. 
it is said that the business of a drama is to evolve the eight rasas ; and thirdly, the Apsa. 
rases are said to be the actors wao help Bharata to bring a play on the stage, All these 
three are found in the extant Natyusasira, Tn it also. Bharata is said to be the Natydcharya 
of the gods, the rasas are said to be vight,!9 and the Apsarases are said to have helped 
Bharata,‘! It is noteworthy that to Kalidasa also Bharata is a semi-divine sage, Bharata 
must have been placed by tradition a number of centuries before Kalidésa in the latter's 
day, It seems tous not unlikely that Kalidasa had before him some work of Bharata. 
The date of Kalidasa is yet far from being settled, He is certainly much earlier than the 
Aihole inscription (A, D, 634) in which he is highly praised along with Bhairavi, Ho is 
also earlier than A. D. 472, the date of the Jfandasor Inscription ‘2 the author of which 
shows his great familiarity with Kalidasa. If Kalidasa is thus earlicr than the 5th century 
A. D., Bharata must be older still by a number of centuries. 


13. Every ancient writer from Bhatti (somewhere between <A. D. 500—650), Dandin 
(6th century), Bhamaha (A. D. 750), to Vimana and Udbhata (latter half of 8th century) 
mentions more than thirty figuros of speech. It is Bharata who speaks of only four 
figures, We havo said above that Bharata would not have scrupled to give a more 
elaborate treatment and a larger number of figures if he had known them. For this 
reason also, he must be placed a number of centurics before Bhatti and Dandin. 


38 Bharatidipraniteshu nrityasistreshu—K ddamburi, p. 75 (ed. Dr. Peterson). 

8 Misrant Ndtakddini teshdm-anyatra vistaral | Kédvyddarsa 1. 81. 

388 Yachcha samdhyanga-vrittyangarlakshanidy-dgamdntare | Vydvarnitam-idatr cheshtam-alankara- 
tayaiva nal. Kdvyddarsa Il. 367. 

89 Munin4d Bharatena yal prayigs blavatishy-ashtarasasrayo niyuktah | lalitdbhinayar tam-adya bhartu 
marutam drashtumandh salékapilah J Ist uct. 

0 See NGtyasaitra, VI. 15. 

‘8 Ansarébhir-idath sirdham kridaniyaika-hetukam | Adhishthitats may4 svarge svdlind Ndradena 
cha | Natyasdstra 37. 29. 

«2 See Dr. Fleet's Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 11], p. 79 ff. 
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In the foregoing discussion, we hope we have advanced cogent arguments for 
asserting that the Ndty2z%dstra of Bharata was compos2d not later than the Sth century 
A.D. If it be conceded that K&lid&sa had in mind the work of Bharata, then the latter 
must have been composed at the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier. We do 
not mean to assert that the Nédtyaidstra as composed by Bharata has come down to us 
intact. We are quite prepared to admit that interpolations may have boen inserted from 
time to time. What we contend for is that the main outlines of the work were just the 
same about the 7th century as they are now. We have seen that comparatively ancient 
writers like Anandavardhana, Rudrata and Abhinavagupta refer to particular portions 
of the Natyasdstra. We see that Abhinavagupta regarded Bharata as a, very ancient sage 
and that according to him Bharata spoke of the two figures, Yamaka and Upama. It 
has been our endeavour to establish that the Ndtyatdstra of Bharata is at all events older 
than A. D. 500. There is no other extant work on the Alankdrasdsira that can be placed 
before A. D. 500. We may therefore provisionally regard that the Na@tyaé4stra of Bharata 
contains the oldest extant treatment of Alaikdaras. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T.,; Mapras. 
(Continued from p. 163.) 


So ended the Tanjore war; and the two powers became not only tacit observers of 
peace, hut positive allies, offensive and defensive. In the enthusiasm of their new alliance, 
they even prepared for war with a third power. The Raja of Mysore had just constructed 
a dam across the Kaveri and causod thereby untold hardship to the people of the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly kingdoms. Cultivation had to be suspended, and the grim prospect of 
famine loomed large in the horizon. The two powers therefore at once resolved to send 
@ joint expedition against Mysore. But fortunately at this crisis, Providence intervened 
and averted the war. A timely flood5° of the river swept away the Mysore dam and 
furnished the parched kingdoms with water, copious enough for irrigation. 

The Successful revolt of the Sétupati. 1702. 

The last military undertaking of Mangrammél (1702) was against the turbulent Marava 
chieftain, Raghunatha Sétupati,5! whose policy of persecution we have already seen. 
The arms of Madura were not attended with the accustomed success in this war. The 
loosely combined mercenaries of the Naik army could hardly prevail against a people 
who, owing to their’ community of race, language, religion and interests, had a strong 
sentiment of national solidarity. The war in consequence resulted, in spite of the assis- 
tance which Tanjore rendered on this occasion, in a serious diminution of the prestige of 
Madura. The great general, Narasappaiya himself, fell in battle, and the confederates 
were driven in disgrace into their kingdom. Tanjore suffered more. The brunt of the war 
fell specially on the South and Eastern districts of that kingdom which were devastated 
with fire and sword by the exultant Maravas. 


50 See E. G. Buchanan, I, p. 427, where he describes a dam built by ‘‘Cavery Cada Raya, one of 
the family of Chika Déva Raja of Mysore” at Naringapetta. It is, of course, not at all certain that 
this dam is the intended one. 

51 In 1700, one Dalavai Setupati repaired the Siva temple at Tirumdkfir, 6 miles north of Madura. 
He was evidently a géneral of Raghun4tha and then in friendly terms with the Central Government. 
Bee Antiquities, I, p. 295. The war presumably took place after this. 
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The tragic and mysterious death of Mangamms. 


It is an irony of fate that a ruler, who did so much for her country and was so 
popular with her subjects, ended her life, if we are to believe tradition (no MSS, mention it), 
under circumstances of a most tragical character. In the year 1706, Vijaya Raiga. 
Chokkanatha attained his majority, and had to be invested with the royal power; but 
Matgammal was unwilling to part with it. A historian, whose views are of a ‘most 
unreliable nature, says that the queen was in guilty intimacy with a singer, that the 
Prince Vijaya Ranga Chokkanitha flogged him; that the queen kept him in 
consequence in prison for three years; that he, however, successfully intrigued with 
the officers of the army, effected his escape by means of a rope ladder, proceeded to the 
temple, and crowned himself: and that though Margammal! feigned satisfaction and 
pretended to welcome the now regime, the prince put her in prison, where she remained, 
till her death, for 40 days.52 The inperious voice of tradition imputes to her a guilty 
motive, inspired by her friendship and alleged love for her minister Achchaya. An 
enquiry into the conditions of the timc, however, would seem to warrant the supposition 
that she was actuated by honest intentions in refusing to entrust Vijaya Raiga 
with the burdens and responsibilities of royalty. As we shall see later on, Vijaya Ranga 
acquitted himself, during his reign of 27 years, so badly that he became notorious as a 
foolish, unjust and feeble spendthrift. Matgammil and her minister seem to have formed 
« true estimate of his character and abilities, and honestly felt that it would be better 
for the kingdom if Vijaya Raiga assumed the reins of government after some more 
experience in statecraft. The queen's hesitation was thus, in all probability, due to her 
regard for the people ; but her attitude was mistaken for ambition, and her confidence 
in her minister declared by the voice of scandal to be an unrighteous and criminal 
intimacy. A strong and formidable party arose, in consequence, against them and 
did not hesitate to stain their hands with her blood. Inspired more by brute force 
than by gratitude, they soized her by treacherous means and condemned her to a prisoner's 
life in her own palace, the building which is now occupicd by the Taluk and other offices. 
There she had to expiate her alleged treason and greed by a cruel and ignominious death. 
She was slowly starved, her distress being enhanced by the frequent placing of food outside 
her prison at such a distance that she could see and smell it, but not reach it. To be practi- 
cally within life’s necessity and yct brutally debarred from its touch and enjoyment, was 
a tantalising penalty hardly deserved by a true philanthropist and benefactor of mankind. 


Such was the fate of the celebrated queen whose guilt was, to judge from the entire 
circumstances of the case, most probably a simple act of indiscretion. That she was tactless 
may be conceded ; but her treason or ambition is yet to be proved. There are no sufficient 
evidences to prove that her conduct was such as to provoke universal discontent or popular 
indignation. The author of the Madura Gazetteer evidently believes in the truth of the 
stories of her guilty love. A “slight confirmation of the tradition,’ he says, ‘is derived 


ee re ae re eee, 
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52 One account says that Mangammdé] was queen till 1712. Muthiah’s account on which Wilson 
bases his, says that when the prince was 13 years old, the Dalavai Kastairi Raiga organized a revolt, 
put the queen in prison, and seized the reins of government, Matgammil soon died in the prison 
(J R AS III, 234) The latest inscription in her name is dated 1706 (8. 1628, Vyaya) “during the: 
reign of Venkatadéva Raya at Ghanagiri,” Antiquities, II, p. 17). Insoription 494 of 1907, dated 
S. 1626 (Tarana), recording the construction of o shrine by a Brahman in her regency, at Uyyakkondin 
channel, ia of course earlier. 
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from the facts that in the little chapel built by Maigamimé| on the west side of the ‘ golden 
lily tank’ in the Madura temple is a statue of a young man who is declared to be her 
minister and paramour, and that in a picture on the ceiling of tho chapel is a portrait of the 
same person opposite to one of the queen, who (be it noted) is dressed, not as an orthodox 
Hindu widow should be, but in jewels and finery appropriate only to a married 
woman.’53 ‘I'he confirmation afforded by these is slight indeed. The appearance of 
the minister by the side of the queen is no proof of unlawful intimacy, nor is there 
anything uncommon in a royal lady, though a widow, adorning her person. Public appear- 
ance necessarily demanded a decency in keeping with her station. The true cause and 
excuse of Mangammial’s death, therefore, is, and is ever likely to be, a mystery. 

And she has lived, and will live, in history. Throughout the wide kingdom of Madura 
the great queen has left her undying monuments. Her roads and avenues have afforded 
happiness to travellers and her choultries shelter and food to pilgrims without number 
for the past two centuries. Distant corners, unfrequented regions, have celebrated her 
name and cherished her memory. Even to-day tho lone and solitary wanderer whom the 
love of antiquity draws to the western parts of the Tinnevelly district, so far from the 
seat of the noble quecn’s government, will notice the most illiterate man blessing the 
name of the great good woman who made that winding road at the sight.of the hills, 
that. planted those tall majestic trees and that built those welcome buwers which give 
shade and waterto his exhausted and sun-struck person, Even to-day he will find her 
choultrics and rest-houses as at Sdlavandaén®+ and at Madura playing their parts of 
service, though under different management and under differcnt ideals of charity and 
benevolence. MKven to-day he will find her the theme of simple anecdotes and amiable 
romembrance in holy places of pilgrimage. At Palni,® for instance, the very steps by 
which she once went to the temple are remembered and have becu perpetuated by an 
anecdote. It is said that while she was going up the flight of steps leading to the 
Dandayudbapani shrine, ‘‘ she came upon a young man who, perceiving her, retreated 
in confusion. She called out graciously to him ‘Lrunkol /* or * Pray wait! > and he and 
his sons’ sons thereafter always took this word as their name.” But while posterity has 
revered and loved her memory the actual place where she underwent. her tragic end is in 
ruins. On the site which her palace once occupied has now been built the central market 
of Madura®¢ ; and of her residence and its environments nothing now remains but the 
small Mariamman’s shrine near the southern entrance to the market, the compound wall 
at the northern side, and a few huge, well polished black-stone pillars similar to those in 
Tirumal Nayak’s palace, in the north-eastern corner. The artistic excellence of the 
edifices is proved by the excellent patterns of the still existing perforated stucco 
windows and the well-carved wooden doorways in the west, which have defied time. 
And with regard*? to her foul murderers the story runs that, owing to her curse, their 
descendants, nay the very caste to which they belonged, have sunk in obscurity and been 
unable to rise to any position of trust or dignity in the State. 


53 Madura Gazr., p. 65. 

4 See Madura Cazr., p. 167-8 and 291, for the history of these choultries. 

55 Jbid, p. 305. 

6 Arch. Rep., 1910-11, pp. 16-17. Moore in his Trichinopoly Manual, howover, points out that 
» amall coom near the large hall in the Nawab’s palace, called Mangamm4l’s Hall, w generally 
pointed out as the place of her death. 

5 Oral tradition. 
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Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha. 
SECTION II. 
Personal Rule (1706-1731.) 


‘he death of Mafhgammal paved'® the way for the actual exercise of sovereign 
power by Vijaya Raiga Chokkan&tha. The character of this monarch is simply and 
easily described. Throughout his long reign of 26 years (for he ruled till 1731), he 
shewed5" himself, by his conduct, an exceedingly pious and god-fearing man. In fact 
he led the life of a saint, of a pilgrim, rather than that of a king. His mind 
was always occupied in the efficient observance of religious ritual and the speedy 
propagation of the religious spirit. Caring solely for the applause of the clergy by 
wbom he was surrounded, he spent every moment of his life and every penny of his 
revenues in indulging their desires 'and furthering their interests. A Telugu chronicle 
observes that it was his custom to set out every two years, on an extensivo religious 
tour, throughout his kingdom. He would in the course of the tour, visit the shrines 
of Sriratgam, Jambukésvaram, Madura, Tinnevelly, Alvar Tirunagiri, Sri Vaikuntham, 
etc. On these occasions the pious monarch would expend, with a reckless extravagance, 
immense sums for the increased offerings and anointings of the images. The priests of 
many arich temple who understood the real character of the king practised deception and 
found means to fill their already full coffers. They would set aside the silken robes 
and the costly ornaments® of the shrine and substitute in their place plain white clothes 
and other semblances of poverty. The plates and charters of previous royal endowments 
would be carefully hidden, and a small number of faintly flickering lights would be kept 
burning at the altar. The king on seeing these miserable provisions invariably bestowed, 
without the least enquiry into the past history or the present resources of the shrine, 
numerous vestments and monetary gifts of the value of 2,000 or 3,000 madats, amounting 
to 1,000 or 1,500 star pagodas. In this manner every tour of the king absorbed lakhs 
of rupees of the revenue. The extravagance of donations was repeated during every 
tour; for the king, with an extraordinary pride and singular notion of charities, 
deprecated all inquiry into past gifts on the ground that such an enquiry would destroy 
the spiritual fruits of the gifts themselves. To those men of business and of sense 


58 Nelzon points out that there are no Jesuit lotters to illustrate this reign. We have to depend 
solely on Chronicles and the meagre and secondary evidence of English historians. 

5) An inscription of his, dated 1710, is in the eastern Gdpura of Madura. Further epigraphes in 
his name dated 1716, 1724, 1727, 1729, and 1731 are given by Sewell. Two of these are grants to Durga 
and Siva temples; but the deeds are always engraved with Vaishnava figures. A curious fact to be 
noticed is that an alleged suzerain Raya is always given. Inscription 697 of 1909 records @ grant of 

1 isin 1728 (Zp, Rep., 1909, p. 59). 

6° For an interesting account of a few of the jewels given by Vijaya Ranga to the Srirangam 
temple, see Ind. Ant.I, p. 131. His sre some of the oldest jewels possessed by the temple,—neck- 
aces, gold and silver vessels, etc. [from the Atheneum, Jan. 17, 1872). 
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who represented the necessity of enquiry, he would reply that things once given to a deity 
ought not to be inquired after. “If a garment be given to u man,” he argued, “and it be after- 
wards said, we gave it, the merit of the act is nullified ; and in the case of a gud,” the king 
continued, “it would be a sordid sin.” Vijaya Ratga Chokkanatha was, in fact, a 
Brahman’s king. He always liked to have them around him, to listen to their counsels and 
teachings, to serve them and worship them. No money was wasted, he sincerely believed, 
when spent on their behalf. They were his very limbs, the breath of his life. Enviable 
as was the position of the Brahmans under the Naik regime, it was never so enviable as in the 


days of their favourite, Vijaya Ranga. 
Official oppression and corruption. 


The result of this subordination of the king to the clergy was, as mught he expected, a 
thorough disorganization anc dislocation of the state. The conversion of the palace into a 
place of prayer, of the king inte a saint, and of the state into an agency for religious propa 
ganda, naturally brought the affairs of the kingdom into a state of extreme misery. The 
kiny’s indifference to the duties and responsibilities of royalty made iv officials tyrants 
and oppressors, and exact as much as possible from the helpless people.st The voice of 
distress and the tumult of discontent filled the kingdom. Nelson describes how in 1709, four 
years after the king's accession, there was, in consequence of the cruclty and injustice of the 
Dalai Kastir: Ranga, a serious riot at Madura. An inseription (No. 6 of 1915) belonging 
to the Temple of Madura clearly bears out this statement and gives a clue as to. the 
condition of the country. It states that the king's officers Jevied certain taxes on the 
people of the four villages of Sdmanattam, dSikkalu, Panyabkhulam and Sefgulam 
Which they had hitherto cnjoyed as sarvamduye, for their service as the bearers 
of the image of Chokkanatha during festivals. © Being unable to bear the hardship. 
they made up their mind to go ina body to commit suicide, one of them actually got 
upon the gopura, fell down and died. On this the peuple of the place assembled in the temple 
to guard its four gates. The officer in charge of the fort, tho mauiyam of the place, the 
samprati, the day-watchmen (dinasarikkdrar ?) and others met together and summoned the 
assembled people and the bearers of the god and declared that the four villages enjoyed"? 
by the latter were, as usual, sarvamanya, free of all taxes.” Mr, Krishvasastri remarks 
that this is not surprising as from 1710 to 1720 the country suffered from the misories of a 
widespread famine. The inscription clearly states that the Dalavdi at this time was 
Kastiri Rangaiya and the Pradhéni Véhkata Krish nalya. 








61 See Nelson: Madu. Man. 


C2 Madr, Ep. Rep. 1916, p. 116. Even in this time the king was very generous in his endowments 
to Brahmans. In 1708-9 he registers a gift of villagers to the Sankaréohdrya matha at Jambukéévaram 
for the feeding of Brahmans. Jbid. In 1721 he gave a grant to one Narasa Puntulu, evidently x 
Goctor who was to offer prayers to Dhanvantari. Madr. Ep, Rep. 1911, p.15. In 1708-9, Vijaya Rauge 
also gave a grant to Vydsaraya matha of Sosale by which “whatever dues were paid in the Madura 
kingdom to the temple at Chokkanathapura were to be paid to the matha also.” Mys, Lips Rep. 
1915, p.. 55. ‘ 
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Nelson proceeds to say that the King woke up from bis dream and dismissed his 
minister; but the new minister Naravappaiya was, we are told, hardly better than his 
predecessor. His boundless avarice speculated the sum to he distributed as pay among the army, 
und thereby gave rise to a mutiny of a serious and threatening nature. With greater tact 
than Kastiri Raiga, Naravappaiya houdwinked the king, and represented the case in such 
i light that the latter believed in the honesty of his minister and the unreasonableness of 
his soldiers. Instead of wisely removing the cxuse of discontent and conciliating the army, 
the king listened to the counsels of the Dalavéi and called the Sétupati for help. The 
Sctupati of the time, Kilavan, as he was called, readily responded to his suzcrain’s call, but 
instead of joining him in the chastisement of the mutineers he advised him to grant the 
arrears of pay and win back their loyalty by a wise policy of justice. The king 
apparently saw his own folly and the villainy of his minister. He immediately paid 
the pay of the discontented men, and the mutiny ended. We do not know whether the 
Dalavéi was dismissed or not: but from the fact that we meet with a new name, that of 
Vénkataraghavacharya, in his place, we have to infer that he must have been dismissed. As 
for Vénkataraghavacharya, who. to judge from his name, was evidently a Sri Vaishuava 
Brahman, we have no direct evidence to prove that he was worse than his predecessors. But one 
remarkable incident which the Tclugu Record of the Carnatic Governors gives about him, shews 
that he was not probably free from their weakness. He had, it is said, accumulated ready 
money to the value of a lakh of pagodas and jewels of immense worth. As he grew old and 
felt the band of death he expressed, no doubt with the idea of preventing the annexation of 
his immense acquisition hy the Crown, a desire to see the king. The latter condescended to 
honour his servant. On his arrival at his habitation he found himself seated on a jewelled 
throne and honoured with all honours. 300 trays, moreover, full of pagodas and mohars, of 
rupees and fanams, 300 more of gems and golden jewels, and 400 of costly attire, were placed 
by the minister at the feet of his master. It is difficult to read the motive of Vénkata Raghava 
in bequeathing this enormous wealth to the king. Perkaps he felt that the inheritance 
of such enormous riches by his heirs would surprise tle ignorance and excite the jealous 
xvarice of royalty, thereby causing their transfer to the royal coffers. To make the king 
acquainted with the extent of his resources and to justify his vanity by a bequeathal 
of a portion of it to him, was perhaps a device to ensure his son’s inheritance 
of the rest. Or it is possible that the Dalavaéi felt a remorse, and thought of 
satisfying his conscience by sacrificing a portion to the State. Whatever the fact 
was, whether the Dalavai’s motive was one of vanity or remorse, or of policy or 
foresight, the result was a triumph which he could hardly have expected. For, as 
soon as the king’s eyes fell on these presents, he exclaimed in the name of God 
that it was a sin to look at the valuables of a Brahman, much more so to take 
possession of them! Looking hard at the Dalavai, he then added that, in case 
he had been inspired in his conduct by the apprehension of future insecurity, 
he was labouring under a mistake. Not satisfied with the assurance, the reckless 
monarch presented the Dalavéi with 30,000 pagodas, directing that part of it 
should go to his comforts and the reat to the performance of charities. Only 
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one thing remained for the king,—the removal of the sin he had committed hy looking 
ona Brahman’s property; and that was done by the liberal distribution of cows. lands 


and food to the needy and the indigent !! 


Vijaya Ranga and Kandy. 


Such was the reckless folly and culpable extravagance of Vijaya Ranea Chokkanatha. 
For the sake of his gods and his Brahmans he sacrificed his State and his subjects. 
Conservative as the Naiks were in their social policy. none wes so conservative as Vijaya 
Ranga. This is exemplified in his relation with the contemporary king of Kandi. The 
Sinhalese monarch", Kumara Singh Mecha Rajah, was unmarricd owing tothe lack of girls 
in jiis family. He therefore sent, at the instance of his officers and subjects, an embassy to 
"Trichinopoly to solicit’ an alliance with the Naik family. With costly garments and 
ornaments, the Ceylon messengers reached the Naik Capital, and in an interview 
with Vijava Rantga, expressed the object of their embassy, But no sooner did) the 
son of Raiga Krishna hear of this than he expressed his abhorrence of the proposal. 
He asked the strangers whether their master was of his own caste, and whether 
there had been any intermarriage in the past, and on being replied in the negative, 
dismissed them without ceremony, conmmanding the Chobdars to take tLem: forthwith outside 
the fort. The king also issued an order that none of his relatives or castemen should 
give a daughter of his house to the Sinhalese monarch. The king's order however 
was honoured more by breach than by observance: for an ambitious member of the 
taste, more anxious to have a roval grandson than to preserve the caste rule or to obey the 
royal mandate, treated secretly with the messengers, and in return for gifts of many 
huns and robes, accompanied them stealthily to Kandy and celebrated his daughter 


in marriage with the king. 
The State at Vijaya Ranga’s death. 


The result of this unsatisfactory state of things was that when the king dieds! 
in 1731 the state was in a dangerous situation. The treasury was cmpty, the 
vassals turbulent, and Vijaya Raiga was childless. The Mysore occupation — of 
the northern parts of the kingdom moreover had become permancnt. An inscription 
of 1714, for instance,®? says that the townsmen, tribesmen, religious schools and 
Védic divisions of a town in Attar sold a piece of Jand to a Brahman, and 
that they recognized in it “Shrimad Rajadhiraja Raja Parameshvara Rajamartanda 
Prauda Pratapa,” the conqueror of kings, “the unrivalled Krislna Raja Udavar,” 
whose standard “bore the image of the earth-voddess with the boar,” us their 
Sov erelgn. 

Na aa ee 

3 Bee Account of the Singhulese Kings, Appendix. 


6 According to Muthiah, he died in 1734; to Orme, in 1736. The real date is 1731. 
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SECTION [II 


The Setupati affairs. 


The weakness of Vijaya Rafga is best illustrated in the Ramuad affairs. His inability 
to control the army at home necessarily weakened his hold on the Polygars, and many of 
them shewed signs of defection and independence. Kilavan®* Sétupati was the first and 
foremost to do it. We have already scen how he based his rule on popular welfare and mili- 
tary efficiency, and how besides changing the seat of government to Rammad. he ruled 
his state well. 


A tremendous storm.—1709. 


Tn 1709 Ramnaéd suffered from not only a famine but one of the most destructive 
cyclones recorded in the history of Tndia. Beginning in the early morning of December 18, 
it raged, with constant violence. till noon®’; and after a temporary lull which lasted for four 
hours. broke out again with tremendous vigour, and lasted throughout night. The storm was 
accompanied by a violent rain. the torrent of which flooded the land. The next day the 
sun rose on one of the tragic scenes of history. The embankments of tanks already, 
owing to the monsoons, full to the brim gave away, and their waters, joined to those 
from above, converted the kingdom into a vast lake, interspersed here and there with 
precarious lands. Cattle and goats, dogs and men, struggled in the floods, and their 
carcases and corpses floated in grim and hideous company. Raéamnid became an 
extensive tield of death, a scene of horrifying tragedy in which thousands, old and young, 
men and women, found a simultaneous waterv grave. Trees of strong build and gigantic 
growth measured the ground, and the corn fields were covered and destroyed by a thick 
Jayer of sand and carth, the removal of which was an expense intolerable to the ruined 
peasants. Tanks and wells were fouled and poisoned and the stench of corpses filled the 
atmosphere and bred disease. The after-cflects of the cyclone were even more destructive. 
For a space of four years the kingdom became subject to an acute and all-penetrating 
famine. Many people dicd of starvation,®8 and many more left Ramnad for ever, and 
sought shelter in Tanjore and Madura. 


(To be continued.) 








6 See Madura Manual andO.H. MSS. He performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice, For his 
grants in 1707 and 1712 to tho Vydsarfiya matha at Sésale (thrugh his agent at Ramésvaram) see 
Mys, Ep. Rep. 1915, p. 55. The inscription enumerates all the titles of the Sétupati. 


& Such storms were very frequent. It was a tremendous storm of 1480 that broke Adam’s Bridge. 
See Ferguson's Gold, Gems and Pearls, in Ceylon and S. India, p. 300. See also Col. Love's Vestiges of 
Madras for similar storms in 1640, 1662, 1668, 1674, 1679, 1687, 1717, etc. 


68 Nelson points out from the Jesuit authorities that it was due not to mis-government. but to the 
failure of monsoons, Prices rose 32 times, F.9.. eight Ramnad marakdle of rice usually costing one 
Sanam cost in 1713, 32 fanams. See Madura Man. p, 242. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


MAGHA AND HIS PATRONS. 

In the colophor to his Sisupalavadham Magha 
mentions his grandfather Suprabhadeva as having 
been the minister of u certain king, whose name has 
naturally been made a sport of in various MSS. | 
giving us any number of variates An inscription | 
from Vasantagadh dated 682 V. 8., (A.D. 625) has | 
brought to light the name of a king coinciding with | 
one of the variants, Varmalita, and most of our 
scholars have proposed a happy identity of the two 
kings, giving A. D. 650-700 as a fairly approximato | 
date for Magha. The only thing that standa in | 
the way is the well-known verse of Magha’s poem | 
(IL. 112) 


STATA AAA: ATTA 
MSM s At TVs THAAACTTETAT | 


whoro the words ata and Fafa, according to 
Mallinatha, convey a covert allusion to the Audsika 
and its commentary .\Vyisa (by Jinondrabuddhi). 
Jayaditya. ove of the authors of the Adstka diod, 
according to L-tsing, im A. D. 661. and the Nydsa, 
which is not wentioned in the elaborate account of 
l-tging, was evidently not yet written in A. D, 695, 
When [-tsing left India. Mayha cannot therefore | 
be pliced earlier than the middle of the 8th contury, | 
making the proposed identification of Varmalita 

rathor impossible. The loarned editor of tho in- 

scription, following his collaborator Dr. Konow, has 
mndeod soucht 








ty reconcile the two conflicting eva- 
doneces by making Maha, with somo streteh, a con- 
temporay of Jinendra, and placing both carly in 
the 8th century. (Hp. Ladica, Vol, TX, p. 190). 
But perhaps Mallinitha’s intorpretation should 
better be rejected in face of the palpable epigra- 
phic evidence. For aven though we may «admit. 
Mallinatha’s comment in Migha'’s passage, a differ - 
ent meaning have certainly to be sought for thy 
words ata and F@T as they occur in a strik- 
ingly siunilar of Bana’s Harsacharita, 
which may not unlikely have been the original 
from which Magha draw : 

THATAa Welaaszal RAYSMarar ssrA 
€7 FHT | (Nim. 8. Ed. p. 96). Hero we have 
evidence of earlicr “rida and oarher nydsus in the 


passage 


domain oi Sanskrit grammar. The ancient coimn- 
45 My - . 
ientator Sankara, without roferring to particular 


explains aha: TATIT NT eee) FOTST 


works, 


1 According to Az Kuni preceded the Jeane 66 TTS RITE aafores TATA ag, 
according to Aufrecht (ZDMU 28, p. 113) 


1.75). A Chullikabhuttavritts (2) 


| pp. 196-7). 


afaraacr and thus lends a atrong support tu 
Dr. Wielhorn, who similarly rejected Mallindtha’s 


glossary = (JR AS, 1908, p. 499). The word afa 
itself oceurs in an introductory verse of the Kasika, 
and Haradatta and Jinendra im their comments 
thereon have preserved to us the names of no less 
than four earlier er ittikdras, viz. Kuni,Challi, Bhatti 


and Nalldra (Bengal MS. reads ; Kisthd viva- 
ranapanjikd, pp. 1-2).' It is evident that along with 
these earlier  étis there wo...) also earlier nydsas. 
which led both Banuabhatta and Magha to form 
their respective conceits. 


But beyond being called upon to settle the date 
of Magha, the discovery of this new inscription has 
not it seems been pushed (0 its proper conclusions. 


It scems to be penernily forgotten that the 
TATAH ATA alone preserved what now appears to 
be the correct form of the king's name ag ra 


and it ig but fair to take the author at his word 


when he further saya that be was king of MTATS , 
eapital of the Curjar Kingdom. (Nirn. S. ED. 
It appears therefore that RASA is 
Churjara Kingdom of 
been brought to 
light. Brahmagupta the great astronomer who 
styles himself ° Bhillamallakichdrya ’ wrote his 
work in A. 1). 628 andor king Vyaghramukha of the 
Srichipa dynasty, who according to Ve Simith 
(JR AS, 1907, p. 923 syq.) was presnuiobly a king 
of Bhinmal. Vyaghramukba must then have been 
the immediat: suecessor of Varmalaétea, the date 
A. D, 625 marking the closing period of the latter's 
reign. It is therefore difficult (0 push Magha’s date 
boyond A.D. 706 in view of his alleged reference to 
Jinendranydsa. Kor Hiuen ‘Vsiang, who visited 
Bhinmal about A. 1. 641-2. described tho reigning 
king asa young man of only wenty., Ho ts evi- 
dently tho immediate succossor of Vyaghramukhe. 
and may therefore be looked upon as the gontem- 
porary and patron of our poot, the grandson of 
Varmalata’s minister, as shown below :-— 


the carliest 
Bhintual, 


king of the great 


Whose namo jms vot 


Varmalita Minister Suprabhadeva 


(circa 60 0-625) 


Vyaghramukha Dattaka 
(625 .640) 
(born circa 620, asc. 640) Migha 


( az on 1 


ix quoted in a MS. of 


UWagR2's comm. on Amara and may refer to Challi. A fargrahe is found quoted in ~=<TIAT Ts 


are aT faTE : the passage which seemg to embody a good chronology ix here 


 aTararara aattafeesrea THE Aree Araqrarafa 


given in full— 


ast oufes Preudt (v1. Trtoret ) srr 


area ast Sredha saat ar aqeaa at a 3804 ara RATAN T Sa TTATE wir 


oe UMMA AIA T Sregafars aray 


| ata on wafararaey ( afepraret ). 


is here placed between the AAA and ANAT Perhaps in point of time, 
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Now it is «a signifeant fact that all the three 
works---TaTT RAR, TARAINAHATAr A and ATs - 
Way —that give us accounts of the poet Magha 
make him a protégé of that literary magnet of the 
Ith century A.D., King Bhoja of Dhari. The 
ACAITHJ may be dismissed ax a most reckless 
piece of patchwork but the other two works are 
never so wantonly fanciful. Both of them agree 
in inaking Magha a native of Srimfla and the 
DWATAR AR, while recording genuine history in 
Suprabhadeva having been a minister of Varmalita 
of Bhiminal, almost in the same breath associates 
Mégha (the grandson of Suprabhadeva) with Bhoja: 


aq aheiraraqesaratad Ratat: | STarar 
aeeir omreiteasea so fraraeea: || ( aaa 
aera: v.15, p. 197.) Moreover the following 
verse is quoted in’ the AHH UTA wmnder the 


joint authorship of Bhojadeva and Miagha : 


zi 2, 
CrataTAHeSE WeITAT=e FAT | 

qeaq earaeat s:IraTsa Tazz: || 

AT HITAT TAT : 
(1. 48. 4. p. 62, Bibl. Indira id.) 

Tt ix therefore not unlikely that the association of 
Magha with Bhojadeva has some truth behind it, 
and now that the date of Maéagha has been fairly 
settled. we should seriously consider the question of 
the existence of more than one Bhojadeva in the 
history of Western India. Col. Tod in his Rdjasthdn, 
stated on the strength of a Jaina Chronogrammatic 
Catalogue (obtained from the temple of Nadole), 
that there were three Bhojas. all belonging to the 
Pramara race of Malava, reigning respectively in 
A.D. 575, 665 and 1042. The last Bhojudeva is 
very well known and Col. Tod corroborated the 
existence of the second Bhojadeva of A. D. 665 by 
the Mansarowar tnacription (found near Chitor) of 
the Pramdra king Mana, son of Bhoja of Malava 
dated 770 V.8. (A. D. 714) (Vide Rajasthan, Vol. 
I, p. 92, note § and pp. 799-81: ins. No, IIT). 
This inscription, to which Col. Tod justly attached 
#0 much unportance, hes it seems been entirely 
missed by all later scholars und does not find place 
in Kielhorn’s List. lt is not known if the inscrip- 
tion can now be traced after such a length of time. 
But relying on Col. Tod's account of itt we can 
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well bolieve in the existence of a Bhujadeva, Pram- 
dra of Malava, reigning round about Chitor in A.D. 

' 665 and his patronage of Magha can no lunger be a 
myth in point of chronology. 

Bhojadeva and his son Mana are described in 
the inscription as kings of Mjlava. This can well 
be elucidated by a reference to the travels of 
Hiuen Tsiang. Hiuen Tsiang turned South-East. 
from the Gurjara Kingdom and came to Ujjayini. 
To the North-ENast of Ujjayini lie the small king- 
dom Chi-chi-to (Chitore ?) and to the North of 
Chitor again lie Mahesvarapura. All these three 
kingdoins ae deseribed as having becn reigned 
over by kings of the “Brahmin Caste"? (meaning 
evidently non-Budhist) and inhabited by like 


peoples. It is apparent that the great kingdom 
of Malava in its Eastern  portion—the Western 
portion, the Ma-lo-pa of Hiucen Tsing, already 


annexed according to Smith to the kingdom of 
Valabhi-——then comprised a yvroup of thesc threa 
not very powerful kingdoms reigned over by 
different branches of the sume race, the Praiuéra. 
Bhojadeva the elder ovidently ruled over the king- 
dom of Chitor, where his son’s reign ended. Mahea- 
varapura may also have been named afterMahe< vara, 
one of the illustrious kings of the carly Praméra 
race mentioned in the above inscription. Tt is alse 
important that in Hiuen Tsiang’s time the reiguing 
king of Chitor “encouraged men of merit and 
learned seholars of other lands collected here in 
numbers (Watter’s Yuan Chuang, Vol. I, p. 251). 
It is possible that the king whom Hiucn Tsiang saw 
was either Bhojadeva himself. if we allow him o 
long reign, or his father, and this allusion to his 
magnanimity is significant os showing that Bhoja.- 
deva the elder was also as great a patron of learn. 
ing as his famous descendant and namesake of the 
lith century. Evidently the respective literary 
traditions about each came in course of time to be 
confused and went to create an ideal, a sort of 
Magnus Bhoja, the very prototype of the legendary 
Vikramaditya, round whom all sorts of literary 
atories gathered. By this existence of an carlier 
Bhojadeva it is possible to clear many of the ap- 
parently absurd synchronisins, such as that of Bana 
and Maytra with Bhoja. 


PD. C, Buarracwanya, M,A. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
5 Proceedings for u Lease in 1682. 


12, October 1682. Consultation in Masulipatam, 
Mauhmud Edgdee [Mahmid Haji}, a» Persian who 
hath severall years laid Claime to a peece of ground 
in the midle of this Factory and given our prede- 
cessours and selves Continual] trouble aboute 
keoping it, the business now being brought to an 
agreement for pagods: 157, he signing a lease for 
said ground to the Honoble. Company for ninety 
nino years before the Codgee &ea. uflicers [qazi and 
other officers}, and severall othor eminent Persians 
who have sett their hands and scales to the said 
leuse, in witness thereof tis therefore ordered the 
357 pagod: be Imediatly paid him according to 


agreement. ‘Phe Governour of this towne pretend 
he hath much befreinded us In the makeing up of 
this business and that the owner of the ground 
hath spent more then he receives in the procure- 
ment of orders from Court to have a Right and 
Justice done him here, therefore desires us to Con- 
sider him and give him some small Tuachareife 
[tashrif, complimentary present] that he inay goe 
away Contented, which to oblige the (iovernour, 
Councell have thought fitt to present tho aforesaid 
Mauhmud Edgdee with 3 yards Broadcloth roge- 
water and beetle [betel] which was gratefully 
received by. him. (Fuctory Records, \Jasulipatam, 
vol. 4). 


Ki: C. iL; 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASLA. 1913-16, 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE,, D.LITT, 
(Continued from p. 172.) 

| was a great relief when by the ninth day from Altimish-bulak we cams upon the first 

scanty scrub and reeds growing on sandy soil by the shore of the ancient dried-up sea. 
Next day a long march to the south-east brought us safely across the wide, sult-enerusted 
expanse, here showing patchos of actual salt bog to the lonely caravan track towards 
Tun-huang. There at the well of Kum-kuduk £ had the great satisfaction of finding brave 
Lal Singh just arrived after carrying out an interesting survey of the north-eastern shores 
of the dried-up sea-bed, and the straggling low ranges which abut upon them. One tay 
later our successfully arranged concentration was completed by the arrival of our heavy 
baggage from Miran. 

Letting it move on towards Tun-huang by the caravan track we timed onee more north 
weross the end of the dried-up Lop Sea, and continued to explore the ground close to the 
foot of the Kuruk-tagh where the ancient route had passed. Further to the north-east 
the desert area near the present terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho River with its dred-up 
depressions and = mazes of lacustrine AZeshas, offered opportuvities for geographically 
interesting new surveys. There L picked up Surveyor Muhammad Yakub Khan, who had carricc 
p. carefully observed line of levels all the way ap from the southern shore of the ancient dry 
sea. Coupled with other observations, its result has confirmed my belied that the wate: 
of the Su-lo Ho at a peroid: relatively recent ina geological sense had drained into the Lop- 
nor Basin. We found them still percolating. in the same direction, the sandy soil at the foot 
of the Kuruk-tagh within : few feet from the surface. Evidence that this drainage had 
heen more considerable during historical times was furnished by the remains we traced. of 
a cana, which appears to have been constructed for the purpose of carrving water along a 
portion of the anciont Chinese route where it approached the easteru end of the dried-up 
silt see. 

Leaving the surveyors behind for sup olementary tasks, | reached by March 16 the 
westernmost point of that fortified ancient Chinese border line which I had first discovered 
and successfully explored in 1907, It was a cheering experience for me during the next few 
days to revisit the ruined watch-stations of the “‘ Great Wall” in this desolate gravel waste 
and clear up on the spot antiquarian questions raised by the ancient records they had yielded. 
I felt quite at home here, as | followed again the tracks still clearly visible for long distances 
which the tramp of the patrols marching along the wall for centuries had worn into tho soil. 
The fact that in places I could quite distinctly recognize my own footprints of seven years 
before, and those of my little dog, was the best illustration how long this bare gravel surface 
might retain traces of regular tracks, even if trodden about the time cf Christ. From Lake 
Khara-nor onwards I then completed my detailed exploration of the Tun-huang Limes by 
searching all the ruined watch-towers along the portion of the line where circumstances 
had in 1907 obliged me to leave a gap in my survey. These small watch-stations usually 
occupied the top of high erosion terraces, and their ruins and refuse heaps were 
thus well protected from damp. So our search was rewarded by plentiful finds of Chinese 
records on wood, curious articles of equipment and other interesting relics going back to 


Han times. 
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Before the close of March, 1914, I had regained my old haunts of Tun-huang, and after 
a very brief halt to allow men and animals to recover from our trying winter campaign I 
started for the explorations planned eastwards. They were to take me mainly into the deserts 
which fringe on the south aad east the great barren hill region usually designated as the Pei- 
shan Gobi. The distances were great and short the remaining season during which that 
waterless ground could be visited before the great summer heat set in. But even thus ] 
could not forego a renewed visit to the famous cave temples of the “ Thousand Buddhas ” 
south-east of Tun-huang. There in 1907, I had been fortunate enough to secure such abundant 
antiquarian and artistic spoil from the walled-up temple cella, in which a whole Jibrary of 
Budchist and other manuscripts and hundreds of fine paintings on silk had been hidden 
away early in the eleventh century, together with a multitude of other relics. 


1 could not expect to make such ahaulnow. For when a year after my own visit, Profes- 
sor Pelliot, on a mission from the French Government, had with his expert knowledge 
of Chinese, searched the hoard and carried off a considerable selection of its remaining manu- 
scripts, the attention of the authorities at Peking had been attracted to the old library, and 
its transfer to the capital was decreed. Of the careless and in reality destructive way in 
which the order had been carried out, I found evidence in the many scattered rolls of Chinese- 
Buddhist texts, undoubtedly derived from this source, which were offered to me for purchase 
at a number of towns both in Turkestan and Kansu. So it was satisfactory to find that 
somehow a considerable quantity of Chinese manuscripts from the walled-up cella still 
remained behind at the ‘‘ Thousand Buddhas,” and that my old priestly friend, Wang Tao- 
shi, was prepared to part with them in regard for a proper compensation for his pious esta- 
blishment. He showed me with genuine pride the good use to which he had put the sum 
previously received from me, by building some gaudy new shrines and comfortable pilgrims’ 
quarters. It was also reassuring to see that his personal relations with the pious pecple 
of Tun-haung and their official guardians had evidently in no way suffered by our former 
little transaction. The only regret which it had left behind in the quaint little monk was 
that he had not been shrewd encugh to accept the offer made by me in 1907 for the whole 
hoard, and had thus failed to save it from dispersion, and to secure its full value for his shrine. 
Qur reunicn was throughout very cordial, and when we parted again my collection had 
received an appreciable addition of cases with old manuscripts and other relics in evidence 
of Wang Tao-shi’s good will, and his appreciation of my ever-faithful attachment to the 
memory of holy Hstian-tsang. 


My immediate task, and one cherished ever since 1907, was to trace the line of the 
ancient Chinese Limes as far as possible to eastward, and to explore whatever ruins might 
have survived along it. After striking across a difficult belt of salt marshes, which nearly 
embogged my camels, I came again upon the ancient horder wall half-way between Tun- 
huang and An-hsi. From there we succeeded in exploring its line for close on 250 miles 
eastwards. For almost the whole of this distance the wall, with its watch-towers and small 
military posts, had been built across what already in ancient times was absolute desert ground. 
The resulting immunity from human interference had contributed greatly to the preserva- 
tion of the remains for fully two thousand years ; but the remarkable method of construc- 
tion-employed was an even more important factor. The most destructive of natural forces 
in this region has always been slow-grinding but relentless wind-erosion. The wall or agger, 
built of carefully secuzed fascines of reeds, bruehwood, or tamarisk branches, whichever 
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of these materials were available in the immediate vicinity, was specially adapted to with 
stand it. Even where the watch-towers, once massively built in sun-dried bricks or stamped 
clay, lad been under-cut by erosion at the base and been subsequently reduced to shapeless 
low mounds, difficult to recognize from a distance, the direction of the wall still clearly 
revealed itself, as it stretched away in a characteristic straight Jine across wastes of gravel 
or drift-sand. 


The remains proved to have suffered most along that stretch of ground where the Limea, 
after crossing the Su-lo Ho to its right bank east of An-hsi, ran close to the deep-cut river- 
bed, and in a due easterly direction. On the bare riverine loess crossed here by the wall 
the erosive force of the prevailing north-east winds, blowing down with great violence from 
the gravel plateaus of the Pei-shan, could fully assert itself. But even where all structural 
features had been completely effaced it was easy for us with the experience gained else- 
where accurately to determine the position of the posts once guarding the border, from the 
fragments of pottery, coins, metal objects, and other hard debris which could be picked up 
ut these points from the wind-worn surface. It was quite an exciting chase to search for 
these indications, and my Indian assistants and Turki followers had by now become expert 
in the game. 


Where the Su-lo Ho valley bends sharply southward the line of the Lunes was found 
to turn to the north-east, and to approach closer and closer to the foot of the Pci-shan. The 
ground crossed by it had remained so far unsurveyed, and the difficulties of our search were 
much inereased by tne distances which separated the long-forgotten border from the nearest 
water. Fortnnately the days had now grown longer. and I was able to take out my little 
detachment of diggers mounted on the big hardy donkeys which abound at the oases of this 
region. Ample finds of ancient Chinese records on wood, articles of furniture, fragments 
of arms and implements rewarded the rapid search of the ruined watch-stations, That all 
these had been left behind by the Chinese troops, who during the tirst century before and 
after Christ had guarded this most dismal of frontiers, was made clear on the spot by 
conclusive archeological evidence. The finds of records still await expert examination by 
M. Chavannes, my learned Ninologue collaborator at. Paris. They may be expected to 
furnish an important addition to the collection of early Chinese records resulting from my 
former explorations, which he had published in 1913. 


Interesting light was thrown on the climatic conditions prevailing here from early times 
by the fact that here too the inscribed slips of wood, the * waste paper.” to use an anachro- 
nism, thrown out of ancient office-rooms, were found often in refuse layers covered by a 
few inches only of gravel or débris. Their preservation in such conditions presupposes 
a remarkable dryness of the climate for the last two thousand years. Apart from this and 
the uniform barrenness, there was considerable varicty in the natural features of the ground 
traversed by this eastern portion of the Limes. Thus all the more opportunity presented 
itself of observing the remarkable skill and topographical sense with which those old Chinese 
engineers of Han times had adapted their defensive border-line to different local conditions. 

That they were prepared for great and sustained efforts demanding real powers of 
organisation in the face of formidable natural obstacles was clearly demonstrated when, 
some 30 miles to the north-east of the little oasis of Ying-p'an (° the garrison’) we found 
the Limes holdly carried into and through what since ancient times must have been 
a big area of drift-sand. Where not completely buried by high dunes, the wall built with 
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tamarisk fascines, and of the usual thickness of 8 to 9 feet, still rose to close on 15 feet. Special 
difficulties must have been encountered in assuring water and supplies for the men guarding 
this section. In order to safeguard what evidently was an important line of communica- 
tion and supplies leading to it, a chain of small fortified stations had been constructed to 
the south independently of the wall, but at the same period. It ran in the direction of the 
big oasis of Su-chou, an important Chinese base ever since Han times, and to this I turned 
when early in May it became necessary to make preparations for our next move northward. 


I had planned to follow the united course of the rivers of Su-chou and Kan-chou down 
into southernmost Mongolia, and to explore the ruins which the reports of Russian travellers 
had led me to expect along it and in its terminal delta. I was specially attracted to this 
ground by its geographical character, which suggested close resemblance to that of the Lop- 
nor region, and by the interest attaching to its carliest historical past. For we know that 
this region of the Etsin-gol, as the river is called by the Mongols, had been included in the 
wide dominion held by those carliest nomadic masters of Kansu, the “ Great Yteh-chih,” 
the later Indo-Scythians, and the Huns, whose successive migrations westwards were 
destined to affect so deeply the history of Central Asia as well as of India and the West. 


The effective intercession of H.M.’s Minister at Peking had secured for me a very friendlv 
reception by the Chinese administration of the Kansu Province. The Tao-tai of Su-chou 
agreed to provide me with a recommendation to the chief of the Torgut Mongols who now 
graze in the Etsin-gol delta. and on May 10 I was able to set out northward. The track | 
followed down the river of Su-chou Allowed me to approach once more the area where we 
had previously lost the line of the ancient frontier amidst high dunes. Pushing a recon- 
naissance into the stony desert north-west of the Chint’a oasis. | came upon remains of the 
Limes where it emerged on less impracticable ground near the south-castern extremity of 
the Pei-shan. Thence we tracked it right through to the north of the Mao-mei oasis, the 
last Chinese settlement. There Lal Singh rejoined me after having fullawed a hitherto 
unsurveved route along the river of Kun-chou, where it breaks in a picturesque gorge through 
the westernmost hill range of the Ala-shan. 


In the valley of the Etsin-gol, nature, bv affording water and grazing, has over provided 
an easy route for raids and invasions from the Mongolian steppes into the line of the west- 
ernmost Kansu oases, which itself constitutes the great natural highway connecting China 
with the Tarim Basin and tnuermost Central Asia. Ruined forts of imposing size and evi- 
dent antiquity were found to guard the point where this route of invasion cuts through the 
ancient border-line drawn by the Chinese, when they first occupied those oases in the reign of 
the great Han Emperor Wu-ti. One fort built with clay walls of exceptional strength looked 
an cxact counterpart of the ancient frontier post of the ‘ Jade Gate, famous in Chinese 
historical records, and previously identified by me on the Tun-huang Limes. We found 
evidence that the fortified border-line after crossing the Etsin-gol, north of Mao-mei, had 
continued through the desert eastwards. But when we camo back in June from the Etsin 
delta the summer heat had become too great to permit of further search on this waterless 
ground. 


We found even in May our long marches trying as we moved down by the sandy bed 
of the Etsin-gol, nearly a mile wide in places, but absolutely dry at that time. Only at 
rare intervals could water be obtained from wells dug in deep hollows below the banks. 
Some 90 miles below Mao-inei the river passes through a low rocky spur thrown out from 
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the eastermost Pei-shan, and spreads out in a delta, which extends for over 110 miles to the 
north, terminating in a line of brackish lakes and marshes. The conditions brought about 
here by a succession of low-water seasons furnished a striking illustration of the auppear- 
ance which the ancient Lou-lan delta we had explored in the winter may have presented 
before its final desiccation. Where river-beds lined by narrow belts of riverine jungle had 
been left dry for long years, we found many of the wild poplars already dead or dving. 
The wide stretches of ground separating the several beds showed but scanty serub. or else 
were absolutely bare. No wonder that wo heard sad complaints in the scattered camps 
of the two hundred odd Mongol families. which are established in the Ktsin-gol delta, about 
the increasing difficultics caused by inadequate grazing. Their chief. whom [ visited on 
May 25 in his modest encampment, proved a well-meaning but weak individual, and his 
subjects as indolent as they were “much given to deceit.” to use an expression of my 
Chinese patron saint. It was no easy matter to secure an adequate number of labourers for 
my intended excavations. and still more difficult to keop them at work. in spite of verv 
generous pay. 


Advantages of geographical position must at all times have investec) this extensive 
riverine tract. limited as are its resources. with considerable importimce tor those. whether 
armed host or traders, who would make the long journey from the heart of Mongolia in the 
north to the Kansu oases. Lt had been the same with the ancient Lou-lan delta, without 
which the Chinese could not have opened ip the carliest and most direct route for the 
expansion of their trade and political influence into Central Asia. The analogy thus 
presented could not fail to impress me even further when L proceeded to examine the ruins of 
Khara-khoto, the “ Black Town” which Colonel WNozloff, the distinguished Bussian 
explorer, had been the first Hurovean to visit during his expedition of 1908-09. There 
remained no doubt for me then that it was identical with Marco Polo’s 7 City of Etzina.”’ 
Of this we are told in the great Venetian traveller's narrative that it lav a twelve days’ ride 
from the city of Kan-chou. ° towards the north on the verge of the desert: it, belongs to the 
Province of Tangut.” All travellers bound for Kara-koram, the old capital of the Mongols, 
had here to lav in victuals for forty days in order to cross the great * desert which extends 
forty days’ journey to the north, and on which vou meet with no habitation nor baiting 
place.” 

The position thus indicated was found to correspond cxactly to that of Khara-khoto, 
and the identification was completely borne out by the antiquarian evidence brought te 
light. It soon showed me that though the town may have suffered considerably, as local 
tradition asserts, when Chingiz Khan with his Mongol army tirst invaded and conquered 
Kansu from this side about 1226 4.D., yet it continued to be inhabited down to Marco Polo's 
time, and partially at least for more than 2 century later. This was probably the case 
even longer with the agricultural settlement for which it had served as a local centre, and 
of which we traced extensive remains in the desert to the east and north-cast. But the 
town itself must have seen its most flourishing times under Tangut or Hsi-hsia rule from 
the beginning of the eleventh century down to the Mongol conquest. 


It was from this period, when Tibetan influence from the south seems to have made 
itself strongly felt throughout Kansu, that most of the Buddhist shrines and memorial Stupa~ 
dated, which filled a great portion of the ruined town and were conspicuous also outside it. 
In one of the latter Colonel Kozloff had made his notable find of Buddhist texts and painti.gs. 
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But a systematic search of this and other ruins soon showed that the archeological riches of 
the site were by no means exhausted. By a careful clearing of the débris which covered the 
bases of Stupas and the interior of temple cellas we brought to light abundant remains of 
Buddhist manuscripts and block prinis, both in Tibetan and the as yet very imperfectly 
known old Tangut language, as well as plenty of interesting relievos in stucco or terra-cotta 
and frescoes. The very extensive refuse heaps of the town yielded up a large number of 
miscellaneous records on paper in the Chinese, Tangut, and Uigur scripts, together with 
many remains of fine glazed pottery, and of household utensils. Finds of Hsi-hsia coins. 
ornaments in stone and metal, etc., were also abundant, particularly on wind-ereded ground. 


There was much to support the belief that the final abandonment of the settlement. 
was brought about by difficulties of irrigation. The dry river-bed which passes Khara- 
khoto lies some 7 miles to the east of the nearest branch still reached by the summer floods. 
The old canals we traced, leading to the abandoned farms eastwards, are removed consi- 
derably further. It was not possible to determine by conclusive evidence whether this 
failure of irrigation had been the result of desiccation in the Etsin-gol delta or been caused 
by some change in the river-course at canal-head, with which the settlement was for some 
reason unable to cope. But there seemed to me good reason to believe that the water- 
supply now reaching the delta during a few summer months would no longer suftice to 
assure adequate irrigation for the once cultivated arca. Even at the Mao-mei oasis, over 
150 miles higher up the river, and with conditions of ground far more favourable for the 
maintenance of a system of canals, serious trouble had been experienced for years past in 
securing a sufficient discharge early enough in the season, and much of the once cultivated 
area seemed to have been recently abandoned. 


With the rapidly increasing heat, work at the desert sites had become very trying both 
for the men and our camels, upon which we depended for the transport of water. With 
the completion of our task at Khara-khoto, and of the surveys which had meanwhile taken 
Lal Singh to the terminal lake-basins of the Etsin-gol, I was glad to let the hard-worked 
camels depart for their much-needed summer holiday in the Kongurche hills north-castward 
and to start myself with Lal Singh south to the foot of the Nan-shan. The new route, which 
we were able to follow for part of the journey, took us through hitherto unexplored portions 
of the desert hills to the cast and north of the river of Kan-chou. But owing to the heat 
and the scarcity of spring it implied serious fatigues, and it was a relief when Kan-chou 
was safely reached before the close of June. 


A short but refreshing halt in that large and pleasant oasis was devoted to the arrange- 
ments needed for the new surveys I had planned in the Central Nan-shan. Their object was 
to extend the mapping, which in 1907 we had effected in the high mountains near the sources 
of the Su-lo Ho and Su-chou River, by accurate surveys of the high ranges further east, 
containing the headwaters of the river of Kan chou. In conjunction with our labours in the 
Etsin-gol region, they were intended to complete the mapping of that large north-western 
portion of Kansu which, inasmuch as it sends all its waters into drainageless basins, may 
well be claimed in respect of its hydrography and general physical conditions as belonging 
to Central Asia rather than to China. Knowing the reluctance of the local Chinese to 
venture far into those mountains, I was prepared for the difficulties experienced at the outset in 
securing transport. But a fortunate chance brought just then an old Chinese friend to the 
military command of Kan-chou in the person of worthy General Tsai, whose kindness ] 
remembered so well from my visits to Su-chou in 1907, and his opportune help enabled us to 
set out for the mountains by the first week of July. 
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The route followed during the first marches acquainted me with a series of old Buddhist 
cave temples at Ma-ti-ssu, containing sculptures of Sung times, and with other interesting 
Buddhist remains in the pretty little town of Nan-kou-chéng at the foot of the mountains. 
The visit did not pass without profit for my collection of antiques, and also helped to make 
me realize that we were now near a dividing line of distinct geographical interest. For 
while to the west cultivation, whether in the plain or along the foot of the mountains, 
requires irrigation, we now came upon loess slopes and big alluvial fans which rainfall alone 
suffices to make fertile. Our approach to the watershed of the Pacific Ocean was appro- 
priately foreshadowed by this marked change in climate conditions. 


Following the route which leads towards Hsi-ning and ascending through the picturesque 
gorge and the pass of U-po, we reached the broad valley where the easternmost feeders of 
the river of Kan-chou gather at an elevation of over 11,000 feet. Thence we wore making 
our way westwards ovor high alpine grazing grounds frequented in the summer by Tangut 
herdsmen and horse-breeders, when I met with a serious riding accident which might well 
have put an end for ever to ali my travelling. My Badakhshi stallion reared suddenly. 
and over-balancing himself fell backwards upon me, with the result that the muscles of my 
left thigh were severely injured. For over two weeks 1 was unable to leave my camp hed 
ov to use the crutches we improvised. But fortunately the arrangements already made 
allowed ine to let Lal Singh proceed for the topographical tasks | had planned. He carried 
them through with all his wonted devotion and energy, and no time was lost in our programme. 
Nearly three wecks had passed when, with my leg still feeling the strain severely, [ managed 
to get myself carried down in a litter to Kan-chou. 


During a ten days’ halt there T experienced much kindness from Father Van Eecke 
and other Belgian missionaries, and received the first confused news of the great European 
conflagration. Then J set out by the third week of August for the long-planned journey 
through ths Pei-shan Gobi. It was to take me back to Turkestan for the work of the 
autumn and winter. Eight long marches brought me to Mao-mei by a new route skirting the 
hills on the right bank of the river of Kan-chou, and allowed me to view the remains of | the 
late mediaval ‘ Creat Wall * which runs on to and ends near Su-chou. The complote 
decay into which it has fallen for considerable distances, noswithstunding its relatively 
recent origin, helped me to appreciate all the more the time-resisting solidity which the 
methods of construction employed by the engineers of Han times had assured to their Limes 
wall. Jf reached Mao-mei exhausted by the effort which it had cost me to de this journey 
on horseback, because of the severe strain to my leg. But 1 found there my brave camels 
safely arrived and was cheered by Lal Singh rejoining me. By exceptional efforts my 
indefatigable old travel companion had succeeded in extending our Nan-shan surveys 
eastwards over al area quite as large as that mapped in 1907. 


On 2 September 1914 we commenced the journey which was to carry us right across 
the great desert area occupied by the ranges of the Pei-shan, where its wilth is greatest, 
in the direction from south-east to north-west, Tne routes w? followed for close on 500 
miles had never been surveyed, and I knew that only at one point, the cross-roads of 
Ming-shui, could we expect to touch ground the position of which was known relative to 
the routes previously visited by Russian travellers. Whcrever possible we moved m two 
parties and by different routes, in order to incraase the extent of the arcs mapped. For 
this purpose I had secured at Mao-mei the only two guides available, both Chinese. But 
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their local knowledge, even when combined, proved very inadequate, and aftor less than 
half of the journey ié gave out altogether. We were thus obliged to trust largely to the 
guidance of the faint caravan tracks tracesble and to what information we opportunely 
obtained at the single small Mongol camp encountered. The scarcity of wells and of 
grazing implied serious risks in this mode of progress and made it an anxious time for 
me, especially ¢s I had found the strain of riding too painful and was obliged to direct 
our moves from an improvised pony litter. 

[t wag reassuring when, after passing the well of Ming-shui, the great snowy mass of 
the Karlik-tagh came into view, far away to the north-west, and served to direct us in 
the rough. But great difficulties still awaited us in the last barren hill range through 
which we had to make our way, owing to want uf water and the very confused and, in 
places, rugged configuration of its valleys. It proved an easternmost extension of the 
‘Tien-shan system. When wo had safely emerged from it through narrow tortuous gorges, 
which ever threatened to stop our camels far away from water or grazing, it was a real 
relief to look down on the open Dzungarian slopes and sight some 15 miles away a tiny 
spot of dark trees. It was the little village of Bai, for which I had wished t. make all the 
time, and after nearly four weeks of continuous travel it was no sinall satisfaction to 
have safely reached it without the loss of a single animal. There was reward for our 
troubles in the extensive plane-table surveys, supported here as all through our journeys 
by astronomically observed latitudes and by many careful height observations with 
mercuria] barometer and clinometer. They will throw fresh light, I hope, ou the morphology 
of the Pei-shan ranges. 

A tapid journey subsequently carried me during October along the north foot of the 
eastern portion of the T’ien-shan range, already bearmg its first winter snow, to Barkul and 
Guchen (Ku-ch’éng-tzu). The ground crossed here, topographically better known, had a 
special interest for me, as it helped to acquaint me with the peculiar physical conditions of 
a region, through which many of the great historical migrations westwards, like those of the 
Yiieh-chih or Indo-Scythians, Huns, and Turks, must have passed. These valleys and 
plateaus of Dzungaria, favoured by a climate less dry and possessed of abundant grazing- 
grounds, have often played an important part in the history of Eastern Turkestan. They 
have again and again afforded a temporary home to nomadic tribes. They could never 
have maintained their flocks and heards in the arid planes of the Tarim Basin, but they were 
always able from across the T‘ien-shan to carry out their raids into it and exact. tribute from 
its flourishing oases. I could observe a curious if faint reflex of those great tribal movements 
in the numerous camps of Muhammadan Kazaks, fine men of Turkish speech and descent, 
whom the Mongols had driven south under Chinese protection, since they secured the 
‘‘ independence ” of Outer Mongolia. 

After leaving Guchen | surveyed, near Jimasa, the remains, extensive but badly 
decayed, marking the site of an ancient capital of this region, which under the names of Chin- 
man and Pei-ting often figures in the Chinese Annals from Han to T'ang times. ts connec- 
tion with the Turfan oases to the south had been a very close one from an early historical 
period, and as Turfan was to be my base for the winter's labours I was very glad to march 
there by the most direct route, hitherto unsurveyed. It led me across the Bogdo-ula 
range, a rugged portion of the T‘ien-shan rising to numerous snowy peaks, by a pass close’ 
on 12,000 feet and once again confirmed the accuracy of the early Chinese itineraries in 
which this route is described. 
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The first week of November 1914 found the four parties into which my expedition had 
divided since September safely reunited at Kara-khuja, an important ancient oasis in the 
centre of the Turfan depression. A combination of geographical and archeological reasons 
had made me fix upon Turfan as the base and chief ground for our labours of the ensuing 
winter. It was certainly the natural and most convenient starting-place for the series of 
tours I was anxious to organize for the exploration of unknown or as yet madequately sur- 
veyed portions of the Kuruk-tagh and Lop deserts to the south. 1 myself, ever since my 
brief visit of 1907, had felt drawn back to Turfan by the hope that its abundant ruins of 
Buddhist times were not yet completely exhausted, even though, casily accessible as they 
are, within or quite close to oases, they had received much attention from successive archeo- 
logical expeditions, Russian, German, and Japanese. Finally, geographical and antiquarian 
interests united in prompting me to make an accurate large-scale survey of the Turfan Basin ; 
for, apart from its containing in its terminal salt lake what: probably is onc of the deepest 
depressions below sea-level of our globe, there is the important fact that, within close topo- 
graphical limits, and hence in a concentrated toim, as it were, it exhibits all those characteris- 
tic physical features, which make its great neighbour and counterpart, the Tarim Basin, so 
instructive both to the geographer and historical student. 

This detailed survey of the Turfan Cepression, on the large scale of one mile to an inch 
and with clinometrically observed contours, was taken in hand by Surveyor Muhammad 
Yakub, almost as soon as he had joined me after a difficult desert crossing from the terminal 
drainage basin of Hamior Kumul. A few days later | could send off R. B. Lal Singh, pining 
as always for fresh hard work, to the Kuruk-tagh. The rapidly increasing cold, felt even 
here close to sea-level, gave hope by then that he would be able to overcome the difficulties 
arising in those truly * Dry Mountains ” from the want of drinkable water, by the use of ice 
formed on salt springs —or of snow if such happened to fall. 

With my remaining two Indian assistants Thad already started the archeological labours 
that were to keep us busy for the next three and a half months. The ruined town, known 
as Idikut-shahri, which was their first scene and adjoms Kara-khoja, has long ayo been identi- 
fied as the site of Kao-chang (or Khocho in early Turki), the Turtan capital during T’ang 
rule (seventh to eighth ccntury A.D.) and the subsequent Uigur period. Massive walls of 
stamped clay enclose here an area, nearly a mule square, containng the ruins of very wumer- 
ous structures. built of sun-dried bricks or clay. Most of them were Buddhist shrines and 
several of imposing dimensions. For generations past these deébris-filled rums have been 
quarried by the cultivators of the adjoining villages in search of manuring earth for their 
fields, and many of the smaller structures had been levelled to gain more ground for cultiva- 
tion. Since the excavations made here between 1902-06 by Professors Griinwedel and Von 
Lecoq, of the Berlin Ethnographic Museum, the villagers had extended their destructive 
operations in the hope of securing manuscript remains and antiques as valuable by- 
products for sale to Kuropeans. Of such finds I was able to acquire a fair number. But it 
was more satisfactory to find that in some ruins deeper débris strata had escaped exploita- 
tion. Their systematic clearing was rewarded by a varicvy of small but interesting remains, 
such as fresco pieces, fragments of paintings on paper and cloth, stucco relicvos, illustrating 
Buddhist art at Turfan. Manuscript fragments in the Uigur, Tibetan, Chimese, and Mani- 
chan scripts were also recovered. The discovery of a hoard of well-preserved metal objects, 
including decorated bronze mirrors, ornaments, etc., offered special interest, as the large 
number of coins found with it permits the date of its deposit in Sung times to be fixed with 
approximate accuracy. Simultaneously with these clearings I had an exact plan of the whole 


site prepared. 
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After rapid visits to smaller sites in the eastern portion of the Turfan Basin I turned, 
towards the close of November, to the ruins in the picturesque gorge of Toyuk. There 
numerous rock-cut caves, once occupied by Buddhist priests, honeycomb precipitous cliffs 
rising above the small stream that waters a flourishing little oasis, famous for its grapes. 
Where the slopes are less steep, narrow terraces: have been built, bearing small Buddhist 
shrines, now inruins. At the most conspicuous of these the second German expedition had 
made important manuscript finds. Stimulated by these in their monkey-like emulation, 
native searchers for antiques had subsequently wrought terrible havoc among ruins which had 
before remained more or less untouched. Lower down, however, we succeeded in tracing 
remains of shrines which had been protected by heavy covering masses of débris, and the 
employment of large numbers of diggers to clear them was easy. After the difficulties to 
which my previous work at desert sites far away from habitations and water had accustomed 
me, conditions of work in the Turfan district seemed. in fact, quite ‘ suburban,” as it were. 
In the end we recovered at Toyuk a considerable quantity of tine frescoes and stucco relievo 
pieces. Fragments of Chinese and Uigur texts were numerous. 


From Toyuk I proceeded by the middle of December to an important Buddhist site 
below the village of Murtuk, Jt occupies a conglomerate terrace on the steep west bank 
of the stream watering the Kara-khoja oasis, where if) breaks in a narrow wild gorge 
through the barren hill range overlooking the main Turfan depression, The extensive series 
of ruined shrines, partly cut into the rock, had been decorated with frescoes representing 
scenes of Buddhist legend and worship in a great variety of subject and style. In richness 
and artistic merit they surpassed any similar remains in the Turfan region, and recalled the 
pictorial wealth of the “ Thousand Buddhas ~ caves near Tun-huang. In 1906, Professor 
Griinwedel, with his intimate knowledge of Buddhist iconography and art, had carefully 
studied these big wall paintings, and a considerable selection of fresco panels was then 
removed to Berlin. For long centuries the frescoes had been liable to suffer casual injury at 
the hands of iconoclast Muhammadan visitors. During recent years they had been exposed 
to even preater damage from natives, who, in vandal fashion, cut out small pieces for sale 
to Europeans. The risk of further destruction in the near future was only too obvious and 
careful systematic removal presented the only means of saving as much as possible of 
these fine remains of Buddhist art. Fortunately, 1 could utilize for this long and difficult 
task the trained skill and manual experience of Naik Shams Din. Working with devoted 
energy, and valiantly helped by Afrazgul, he successfully accomplished it in the course of 
six weeks. Carefully drawn plans had been prepared for their guidance. Meanwhile I was 
able to pay a rapid visit to Urumchi, the provincial headquarters, where J had the great 
satisfaction of ‘seeing again my old Mandarin friend, learned’ P’au Ta-jén, then holding high 
office as Financial Commissioner of the ‘New Dominion.’ As on my former journeys he 
did his best to help me in my scientific aims. 


Early in January 1915,-work had progressed sufficiently to allow me to apply myself to 
the clearing of smaller Buddhist ruins near Murtuk, and then to a task which proved as fruitful 
as it was to me novel and in some ways unpleasant. Below the debouchure of the gorge 
which brings down the streams of Murtuk and Sengim, and above the large village of Astana 
adjoining Kara-khoja from the west, there extends over the gravel-covered waste a vast 
ancient burial-ground. It is marked by small mounds covered with stones and by low lines 
of embanked gravel which encloso these mounds to form scattered groups. The mounds 
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indicate the position of tomb chambers which are cut into the underlying hard laver of fine 
conglomerate or sandstone. A narrow rock-cut passage, originally filled in again, led deep 
down to the entrance of each tomb, which itself was closed with a wall. Most of these tombs 
appear to have been searched for valuables during the last Muhammadan rebellion, and 
probably also earlier. But drift-sand had completely closed up the passages of approach, 
and only during the last few years had the tombs attracted attention from local antique- 
hunters. Their operations had not proceeded far. and gave anvhow useful assurance as to 
the absence of anv local prejudices. 


Willing labour could be secured in plenty, and made easy the opening of very numerous 
tombs in rapid succession. The systematic search of each has conclusively demonstrated 
that the cemetery dates from the carly T'ang period, and mainly the seventh century a.p. 
Then Kao-chang. the present Turfan, was an important administrative centre and garrison 
of the Chinese after their reconquest of Kastern Turkestan. Exact dates. names of persons, 
and other details are furnished by the Chinese inseriptions om bricks, which were found intact 
near the approaches of nanny tombs. Their cdecipherment by my distinguished Sinologue 
collaborator. M. Chavannes. is likely to clear up the question as to whether the tombs were 
occupied exclusively by Chinese or contained also dead from among the indigenous popula- 
tion. Without a detailed examination and comparison of all these finds and observations, 
which may not be possible for some time, 1 would be premature to urterpret the interesting 
burial customs revealed by these tombs ; nor ean | find space here to discuss them and their 


variations. 


The dryness of the Turfan climate accounts for the remarkable state of preservation 
in which most of the bodies and the objects deposited with them were found. ‘Phe latter 
comprised a great variety of articles of food, dress, personal use and the like. which the dead 
were supposed to need. Among them T may mention pastry of many shapes. showing fami- 
liar Indian ornamental motifs: boxes with ladies’ toilet. outfits > arms. ete. Whether of 
actual size, or reprodaced in miniature, these objects. together witht he painted stucco figurines 
representing attendants, richly caparisoned horses, honsehold animals ete. acquaint us 
with many aspects of the daily life Jed in Turfan at that period. 1 cannot pause to give 
details. 1t must suffice fo record that the archeological spoil has becnas varied as it was 
abundant. But I may at least briefly refer to finds: strikingly illustrating the position which 
Turfan and probably other oases of Chinese Turkestan occupied at that period, as places 
of trade exchange between Western Asia and China. Thus we found Byzantine gold pieces 
regularly placed, much in the fashion of the classical obolus, in the mouth of the dead, and 
Sagsanian silver coins over their eves. The custom of wrappmg up the bodies in torn pieces of 
manifold garments has provided us with a rich collection of fine silk materials. Among these 
there is a curious abundance of brocacdes and other decorated fabries showing designs which 
are usually associated with Persian work of Sassanian times. Paintings on silk, tov, were 
found, meant to decorate the dwellings of the dead, and a quantity of manuscript records, 


mainly Chinese. 
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Interesting and fruitful as this search was, 1 felt a strong longing for a chance of resuming 
exploratory tasks in the open air of the desert. But my leg had not yet recovered from the 
accident in the summer, and could not face long tramps such as a return to the wastes of the 
Lop Desert would have necessitated. So I had to be content with what satisfaction Lah 
Singh's safe return towards the close of January from his expedition into the ‘ Dry Mountains ’ 
brought me. In the face of great physical difficulties and risks he had accomplished impor- 
tant survey work, After reaching Singer, the only permanent homestead in that vast ares 
of barren plateaus anc hills, he had started triangulation; and in accordance with my in- 
structions carried it south-cast to the vicinity of the Lou-lan ruins in the wind-eroded desert. 
His paticnt wait there for a week, amidst icy gales and with temperatures falling well below 
zero Fahrenheit, was rewarded when the dust-laden atmosphere cleared at last and allowed 
him to connect his triangles with previously * fixed’ high peaks of the snowy K'nun-lun 
range from 150 miles south. Thus it became possible later on to realize my hope of getting 
the Indian triangulation system extended by this link to the Tien-shan range in the north. 

With Abdur Rahim. the experienced hunter of wild camels from Singer, whose help 
had proved so valuable to us a vear before. Lal Singh had then pushed into the unexplored 
and absolutely sterile region to the north-east of Altmish-bulak. His fuel supply had given 
out for several days, and he had to brave the severe cold of the nights without a: fire hefore 
he decided to turn again westwards from bevond 91" long. He then picked up an old desert 
track once used by hunters of wild camels from) Ham. before certain salt springs had driect 
up, and followed it down to the salt marsh that forms the deepest part of the Turfan Basin. 
There he took numerous observations with the mercurial barometer which, |} hope. will 
make it possible to determine its depression below sea-level with greater accuracy. Jn 
spite of all he had gone through, Lal Singh allowed himself but a brief rest at our base. and 
by the first week of February set ont afresh for she Kuruk-tagh. 

The packing of our plentiful “ archwological proceeds ” from Turfan had cost great 
efforts. But at last, on February 6, 1 could start my big convoy of antiques. making up 
fifty camel-loads, under Jbrahim Beg’s care for its two months’ journey to Kashgar. On 
the same day, 1 sent off Afrazgul Khan to the Lop Desert for a supplementary survey of the 
Lou-lan region and the dried-up ancient. sea-bed to the cast and south. To myself proceeded 
to Yar-khoto for a detailed survey of this curious site. where a maze of ruin dwellings and 
shrines, carved out of the loess soil of an isolated and naturally strong plateau, represents 
the remains of the earlier Turfan capital during Han times. Some davs more were taken 
up by arrangements for the completion of the large-scale map of the Turfan depression in 
six sheets and by the collection of supplementary data bearing on its extant irrigation 
resources. Their comparison with those which must be assumed to have existed in Buddhist 
times is nade particularly instructive by the fact that now the greater porticn of the culti- 
vated area is irrigated from sarezes or springs tapped by underground canals. a svstem which 
is known to have been introduced into Turfan only during the eighteenth century. My last 
davs at Turfan were made somewhat anxious by a renewed attempt at Chinese obstruction, 
now directed against my archeological activity. Fortunately this time, too, ] was on the 
point of starting into desert parts where no interference with my plans was practicable, and 
the safe transit of my antique collection, about which If had reason to feel apprehensive, 
was secured by the prompt steps my old friend, Sir George Macartney, took to parry the 
Stroke from Provincial headquarters. 


(To be continued.) 
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RELIGION IN SIND. 
BY G. E, L. CARTER. LC.8.. HYDERABAD, 


THE fact that a religion has no literature whatever is no reason Why an attempt at. 
elucidating its mysteries should not be undertaken. — [n Sind religion ina large measure 
takes tae place which caste does elsewhere in India. and local cults are tle nuclei. around 
which society becomes concrete. Such eults are of all ages, from that of the Sun as the 
first giver of heat to that of the Blessed Virgin Mary. which seems to bea relic of 
Portuguese missionary enterprise. The essentially Sindhi cults. how ever, are based on the 
two principles of a male fertilising element in the River and a female reproductive element 
in * Nature © or vegetation, as an examination of a number will show. 

Let us begin with toe cult of Shekh Tabir, as recorded inthe Tuhfatul-kirdm, au 
unpublished history of Sind. dated a. p. L768“ Jahejo is well known for the dargah of 
Shekh Tahir, who is called Uderolél by Hindus. Intoxicated with the wine of Divinity 
he spent the early part of his life in roaming through a desert. One day when he was 
holding something to cat in his hand a camel suddenly appeared on the scene. Observing 
the camel with his inward spiritual eve he addressed it thus: -* Oh God, since thou hast 
appeared before me in this form, deign to share my food with me.’ The camel. however, 
would not stop and the Shekh persisted im following it, until at last the Shekh attained 
fame and spiritual greatness. The fact is the Sherk had been blessed with a wonderful 
vision. Many pilgrims and visitors go to jus shrine. On appointed days the shrine is 
also visited by a large number of betrothed and married females from far and near.” 

So was one Musalman version of a cult) peculiarly Hindu. The cult of the river 
Indus, Darya-panth, is indeed so peculiarly Hindu that that) only Sindhi Lohanas are its 
votaries. The cult, so far as T have ascertained, is one of pure ritual and that of the 
simplest. Regular monthly ceremonies and occasional annual ones complete the tale. 
Its chicf features are the perpetual burning of lights on an altar ino an otherwise empt) 
Holy of Holies, and the ceremonial worship of the river at evening time on the days of 
the new and full moon. On those days the lamps are tended, trimmed and cleaned and 
ceremonial oblations are offered. The formal address to the Deity is‘ Luhar bahar ja Sain 
meharbant de—Master of the waves, grant a favour. ” 

In various parts of Sind the cult of the River has become slightly localised. Just ax 
the Deity at ‘ Uderolal has been converted for the benefit: of Mussalmans to Sheikh 
abir, so at Sukkur Zinda Pir—-the living God—has become Khwaja Khizr and near 
Tutta, Shah Jhando,. the saviour ferryman. At Bohara, on the Baghar canal. the Deity 
is addressed as Waman Jianti Har Vasso. Here on the morning of 10th Bado the 
Darva-panthis make boats of straw and set them afloat on the river. The boats contain 
small country lamps, made of the dough of wheat flour in which gf? is burnt as oil, 
and also small plates of dough containing rice and curds. 

Uderolal, Lal Wadero. the Holy Chieftain, is the incarnation of the River God, 
His ‘vehicle’ is the pulla. In times of stress Uderolal emerges from the River, an 


armed and gallant knight, to rescue his people from oppression. 
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Two fragments of lore may illustrate the popular attitude to the cult. The pulla is 
never found north of Sukkur. It comes up the river only to do homage at Khwaja 
Khizr's shrine and, having done so, it returns to the sea, always with its face towards 
the shrine. It is never found with its head down stream. ..Again, when the River erodes 
its banks, it ie said that Khwaja Khizr is sending earth (fertility, wealth) to his brother 
Tlias (Elijah), who lives in a desert, and that these two with Nabi, Isa (Jesus, who lives in 
the firmament above ths earth, constitute one Trinity. (This is a Baloch distorted 
version of the cult.) 

Two points in connection with the history of the cult must be remembered. 
(a) Muhammadanism on two occasions made serious attempts at proselytising Hinduism : 
one on the occasion of the Arab conquest of Sind (eighth century) and one in the 
thirteenth century under the influence of the Multani Revival. The two best examples are 
the modification of the Raja Gopichand cult in the first period and the desecration 
of the Saiva altar at Sehwan in the second. (6) A fragment of pottery discovered by the 
writer at Mirpur Khas bears paintings of a fish (?) pulla. The place, where it was 
found, is that of the fourth e:ntury Stupa which stood on the bank of an old river (Dhoro 
Purano). 

Now let us turn to ths cult of the crocodile, wagho the wild beast. It is not an 
uncom non thing to find a close connection between a pir and crocodiles, so close in fact 
that the local Musalm:ns resent any attempt at shooting the protected beasts --though 
every effort may be made to extirpate those not protected. The classic case is. of course, 
that of Mangho Pir--‘ Magar’ Pir—just outside Karachi; but there are others. In some 
places, even where there is now no crocodile, tradition keeps alive the story hy dubbing 
the locality wdghoddr, the crocodile’s door or lair. There is the one near Rerhi, one at 
Amirpir, north of Tatta, and one, fourteen miles east of Hyderabad on the Dhoro Phital, 
an abandoned river bed. It cannot be pretended for one moment that respect for the 
crocodile is Musalman: such zoolatry finds no place in Islam. One must look for its 
orizin locally. One reads for instance in Burnes (Bokhara, p. 46) that “the Sailors of 
Sinde are Mahommedans. They are very s:iperstitious; the sight of a crocodile below 
Hyderabad is an evil omen, which would never be forgotten: and also that along clifferent 
lengths of the river propitiatory offerings had to be made to avert malignant influences. 
Now one finds among the sacrificial symbols in use in the Lar an occasional brass 
makara head. 

- Now, whea one turns to consider Vegetation cults, one finds a close association in 
several aspects with femininiy. Midway between Tatta and Mirpur Sakro is a tomb, the 
central place of the cult of Pir Jhareon—jharcon being in fact a feminine plural word 
maining trees. While it is customary at various burial places to hold on fixe days in the 
month ‘commensorative services at which all present partake of a kind of Agape, to which 
all have contributed something, the common meal being divided in charity among those 
present, it is.-regarded as a ridiculous custom—i,e,, by outsiders—that those present at 
Pir Jhareon’s festival should eat such a stupid kind of food as they do Here the Agape 
consists of a dish made of grain of all kinds—jawari, bajri, barley, rice, pulses,—steeped 
in milk. Not only do Hindus respect the Pir, but, regardless of caste, partake of the 
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common dish at the monthly festival, Now the Vir's khalifa is a woman o1 the 
Hingora Clan, 

Of course there is a story that Pir Jhareon’s real name was Sultan Hussain and 
that he is a Hussaini Sayyid who came here direct from Mecea, where he had earned his 
name by performing menial work at the Holy Places —as if his name should be Pir of 
Dusters. The Multani proselytising influence can he discovered in’ the alleged date of 
his death, A. H. 666. 

An independent form of the cult of Pir Jhareon survives in Ghorabart Taluka 
just outside the boundaries of the modern Deh Jhareon, The shrine or ‘place’ of Mai 
Pir is situated near the R. Richhal. [n form it is a coppice enclosed by alow bank 
of earth about 100 yards in circumference, within which bounds no man is allowed to set 
foot, Even the Khalifa must send his wife in, if he wishes any work to be done inside ; 
for the Mai Sahib was a virgin and a man’s comins would defile her place. The shrine 
itself is a rude hut froin the roof of which a score of cattle bells hang. Two stone 
chirdghs and the inevitable flag complete the furniture. Rice is the only food divided 
in charity and portions from the common dish are scattered about for jackals and other 
wild animals to partake of. As at Pir Jhareon’s place, the monthly festival is held on 
the first Monday of each month. The emblematic tree is dead and fallen, It was 
formerly inside the bank of earth, and to solve the problem of eliminating dead wood 
without removing it (for as will be seen below it is sacrosanct) the bank was “ repwired ” 


and rebuilt so that the faflen trunk may lic outside the enclosed holy spot. 


At Bohara “ Bibi Syed’s Tomb” is just such another place. though there the cult 
has been merged with the Ashura rites—a feast. of tabernacles, celebrated at Muharram 
time. Here there is no tomb, no monthly festival, A tree, dead but standing, Is 
enclosed by a low bank of earth, within which no one is allowed. 

Among Hindus in Sind two festivals call for notice in this connection. On the 12th 
of Srawan Sudi the women of a house sow ina pot seven kinds of yrain--whence Satino, 
the name of the festival. After seven days the seedlings are plucked up and thrown into 
the river for luck. It must be remembered that at this season the Indus is in full flood, 
irrigating the whole countryside. 

Three days later occurs a strange ceremony, Obviously a levo 
eternal prayers for children and wealth. At evening time Hindt 





repair to the fields and throw grain and mud images of bullock ‘the crops- 


Be, WOR NOREA)| 


Si 


reciting this verse :— 


This is usually understood to mean :—‘ Crow, climb a tree and yaw 


a a 
(mdsi) weave, not me”—deriving |) a= from ba to weave. This however, mat 


nonsense and the word should be derived from y=, which is now only used with 
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reference to “ heat’ in dogs. There is still, however, the difficulty of the invocation 
to the crow. | 

Cutting right across all other customs is the world-wide one of respect for holy trees. 
It ismo uncommon thing for a man to tie a rag to a kabbar jhdr tree as a tcken of 
invocation, or for women to tie wisps or bundles of hair, Tomb of holy men are usually 
located under the kabbuar jhar, the ‘jhir,’ though a grave will sanctify even a tamarisk. 
Again no such trec, nor, in fact, any tree on holy ground may be cut. Even on 
abandoned village sites the position of the mosque, where nothing of the village remains 
will be brought into remembrance by the preservation of a tree or shrub on its site. 
Such a tree is taboo ; indefinable trouble will overtake the rash person who cuts it down. 
Net even fallen dead wood in sacred groves may be removed ; when it falls, there it lies. 
On Ashura day Mohanos gaudily decorate their favourite kabbar jidr shrub throughout 
the Lar. . 

One Brahui custom may be referred to as throwing light cn local customs. ‘On 
the new moon of the seventh month seven kinds of grain—to wit, barley, wheat, Indian 
corn, peas, millet, pulse and juarz ~are boiled together uncrushed in a large cauldron. 
Seven kinds of grain there must surely te in all. Small dishes of this pottage are sent 
out to the kinsfolk. The dishes are never sent away empty; each comes back with some 
trifle for the looked-for babe.” ( Life Histury of Brahui, by D. Bray, p. 7 ). 

Now. how did this interconnected mass of custom arise, if, and there is no disagree- 
ment on the subject, the makara was the ‘ vehicle” of Varuna, who was first a sky-god 
and then a water-god. 

My reasoning is thus. Stone-age man, the dwarf who lived in the Kohistan, and 
annually moved in the cold weatter to the rich grass plains of the Indus—as he stil] 
does—was terrified by the swamp and jungle of the lowlands, and above all by the 
crocodile, whom he elevated to the rank of a malevolent deity who must be propitiated. 
The generally beneficent floods of the Indus facilitated among the Aryans the evolution 
of the River-god from Varuna, but the makara cult could not be simultaneously evolved 
because of the pre-existing and inferior cult of the demonic crocodile, Tho required 
“ vehicie ” was found in the pulla, whose peculiar habits rendered it a specially appropriate 
companion for the incarnate Uderolél. The crocodile continued to typify the demonic 
force of the Indus in anger, in excessive flood, when it changes its course and in a season 
alters entirely the face of the country. Closely associated with these floods are the rich 
crops of grass and grain of the Indus flood plain. Without the strength of the river 
there iy no sweetness of vegetation. Thus one may associate a male principle of the 
River and a female one in vegetation, Shah Jhando and the chaste virgins, the Satyun of 
_Tatta, Uderolal and Mai Sahib, the coquettings of the Satano festival. This seems to 
represent the course of early religion in Sind, Buddhism did not affect it—for the figh 
adorns the pottery of Mirpur Khas, NSaivism passed it by, for the Gupta cult of Siva is 
still localised at Schwan. Muhammadanism modified it for its own proselytes, but could 
not obliterate it, for there is, indeed, in Sind only one problem—what will the River be 
like next year, good or bad, divine or demonic 4 

(To be continued, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A. L.T., MADRAS. 
( Continued from ip. 190, ) 


Kilavan Sétupati’s death. 


At this crisis, the great man, who had guided the destinies of Ramuad with sueh conspi- 
cuous ability for the space of 25 years, passed away. JItscems that tothe calamities of flood 
and famine were added the calamities of war during his ‘ast vears i: tor we hear of a war which 
he had to wage, for reasons as yet unknown, with Tanjore. As usual, he secured victory for 
hisarms. But the combination of ills which afflicted his country soon told on the octogena - 
rian, and hastened his death. Noble and generous, tactful and wise. Kilavan was the only 
nun who could have freed the kingdom from its miseries. His sympathy and liberality would 
have revived the drooping spirit of his ryots, and his wartial skill would have kept the king- 
dom safe from the eneroachments of neighbouring powers. But it) was not so to be. | He 
ched, leaying the hingdom not| only amidst the visitatious of famine and pestilence, but 
bequeathing to it a legacy of trouble in the form of a succession dispute Forty-seven of 
his wives followed him to the other world through the funeral pyre. and the scene of the 


trageds is even now visible in the viciuity of Ramuad. 


Accession and administraiion of Vijaya Raghun&tha. 


At the point of death Kilavan Setupati appointed his illegitimate sou, Bhavani Sai- 
kare Tévan, as his successor, But no sooner was the body of the greaé chief cremated than 
the Maravas set aside his choice and chose an adopted son (in reality the son in-law) of the 
deceased, Vijava Raghunatha®? by name. as the Setupatih. Vijava Raghunatha (1709-23) was 
atable soldier and abler statesman. He was perhaps the most versatile of Che Setupatis, 7 
{ia time when the Palavams were, as a rule. tottering down, he hud the foundations ot the 
permanence of his State by his wise reform of the revenue administration, In place of finan- 
cial chaos he introduced an orderly system, and in place of exaction. a definiteness of demand. 
The kingdom was divided into eight revenue distriets, and the villages which composed each 
were provided with able accountants of the Vellala caste from Madura, and made to main- 
tain regular accounts. ‘This salutary measure ereated an era of comparative contentment 
among the people, which scems to have been the secret of the immense resources and the 
numerous buildings and charities for whieh Vijava Raghunatha became famous. The 
chronicles narrate with eloquence the grandeur of his palace, the size ot jus establishments, 
and the liberality of his charities. Endowed with a religious turn of mind, he took a personal 
interest in the extension of the Ramésvaram temple. A staunch devotee of Ramanatha. he did 
not allow a single day to pass without a visit to the shrine. Tn spite of a pressure of busie 
ness he would leave Rammnad every day some time before sunset. and arrive at Raéamesvaram 
in time for evening devotions. A watchful staff kept in readiness horses a intervals on the 


road leading from the Capital to Tonittnrai, and an efficient boat service to convey the royal 


© Ho was the Muttu Vijavu Raghunatha Sétupati Katta Tevar of the mseriptions, A copper-plate 
ant of his dated 8. 1635 (Mjaya) records the gift of houses and lands at Attrvittu to J4 Brahmans 


st We 
{tha is said there to have performed the Hirunyagarbla snerifive, Madr. 


‘fainilies. Vijaya Raghun 
bp. Hep., 1911, p. 15. 
7 See diutiquities 11, 231 buyed on Raja Rama Rao’s Manual. 
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devotee across the Pamban. Festivals in honour of his favourite god never tired him, On 
one occasion he vowed that the revenue of one whole season's pear! fishery should be devoted 
tothe adorning of the image. Almost every year saw the grant of extensive lands and estates 
to the temple. The orthodoxy of Raghunatha secured from ,his suzerain Vijava Ranga 
Chokkan&tha the image of Durga. for whose reception he built a temple at Ramnad, which 
attracted thousands of pilgrims. An idol of the Brahmans, Raghunatha had a vencration 
for Vedic rites and ceremonials, thereby reviving the ancient days of Hinduisu. 


His persecution of Christians. 


It is not surprising that. under the regime of such an orthodox ruler. there came into 
existence a period of vehement opposition to the proselvtising Jabours™ of the Christian 
fathers. Durtng the last years of Kilavan, the missionaries of Christ had enjoyed not ouly 
perfect. freedom of worship, but a felicitous opportunity for active proselytism. Hundreds of 
people had forsaken the religion of the gods and of their ancestors, The spread of Christian- 
ity alarmed the orthodox. and their agitation converted Vijaya Raghunatha from a passive 
xpectator into a zealous persecutor. The prospects of the religion of Christ: became 
gloomy, but the timely support of a prominent member of the roval family saved it from 
ruin. The Sctupati had an elder brother, Vaduha Natha. who felt in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity greater chances of salvation than in the worship of the Hindu gods. So zealous was he 
in his belicf that he gave up all his prospects and ambitions, and became a Christian. The 
position and the character of the illustrious convert was a tower of strength to the Fathers, 
and though their recent period of prosperity did not return. vet the future was not abso- 
futely dark and chouded, 


The rebellion of Bhava:i and Tondaman. 


Great as Vijaya Raghunatha was as a man of God. he was equally great asx a soldier. 
His imartial activity was a matter of necessity : for the repose of his rule was constantly 
disturbed by the intrigues of his rival. Bhavani Sabkara. a man whose unusually sanguine 
temperament scoffed at failures and persevered in his aim of acquiring the crown. The 
Setupati in self-defence divided his kingdom into 72 inihitary divisions, placing each under 
a feudal chief who paid service instead of tribute. He established a chain of forts 
throughout the realm— at Rajasitgamangalam, Orar, Arantaigi, Tirupattar. Kamerdy 
and Pamban, He organized an artillery service, his two guns, Rama and Lakshmana. 
being a terror to his adversaries and an inspiration to his own soldiers. An Army xo 
zealously maintained could not but bring success to the Séetupati arms. and from 
Tiruvalar in the North to the District of Tinnevelly in the South he reigned supreme. 
However, in 1720, Bhavani obtained the assistance of the Tondaman and the Maratha 
king of Tanjore once again attempted the recovery of his crown. The combired armies 
of Pudukkéttai and Tanjore soon encamped at Arantangi. The Sctupati promptly 
marched against them, and defeated them, but when he was about. to return an epidemic of 
a virulent nature broke out in the camp. The dread visitant struck down a jarge 
number of me 1 and then seized the royal family. Eight children and eight wives of the 
Setupati sucetinbed to it, and soon the Sétupati himself became a victim. At the point 
of death he was taken to Ramniad, only to breathe his last there. 


| Nelson and Chandler, 
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The death and character of Vijaya Raghunatha. 


The death of Vijaya Raghunatha was?2 a great calamity to Ramnad. A good and able 
ruler, he had endeared himself to his people. No doubt there were defects in his character. For 
instance he was, like most of the chiefs of his day, a votary of pleasure. His harem contained 
the large number of 360 women and 100 children, though, strangely enough, none of the latter 
survived him to inherit his throne. His epicurean nature is also seen in the construction of 
the Ramalinga Vilasa, a long and elaborately worked hall. aderned by scenes of Marava 
warfare and of Krishna's life, at the expense of a Musalman Sayad, Kadir Marakkayar. 
In addition to the unduly excessive pursuit of pleasure. Vijaya Raghundtha had been 
‘characterised by an extraordinary vanity and love of praise. A curious story illustrates 
the zeal with which he looked) on those who surpassed him in renown. His beneticence 
to Raémésvaram had the effect of attracting an enormous number of pilgrims and, in their 
wake, the wealthy merchants of Malabar, Cochin and Benares. To assist these Raghunatha 
appointed the husband of his two daughters as the commandant of the Pamban fort. He 
was expressly ordered to help the pilgrims in their passage over the channel, then across the 
sunds of the island, to Dhanushkéti. The commandant was a man of wisdom and practical 
gonius. He levied a small boat-duty on all those who went from the mainland to the island, 
and used the proceeds in the construction of a stone road across the sands. With tactless 
imprudence, the author of this monument ca!led it after his own name. — The small mind of 
Vijaya Raghunatha could not endure this. Believing that his honour was scorned, he ordered 
{he decapitation of his son-in-law! The prayers and remonstrances of his daughters did 
not move his stony heart, and they preferred death to widowhood by ascending the funeral 
pyre of their lord. The memory of the noble husband and the nobler princesses is even 
to-day preserved by the Akkal and Thaigachehi mavtams, reared on their ashes, in the weary 
road from Pamban to Raéamesvaram; and the service which the choultries render to the 
exhausted pilgrims has been. ever since their tragic death, the best. index of their lord's minds. 


War of Succession between Bhav4ni Sankara and Tanda Tévan. 


The death of Vijaya Raghunatha was inunediately followed by a dispute in succession. 
At the point of death he had nominated Tan'a Tévan. a great grandson of Kilavan’s father, 
as his successor. But the confusion caused by Vijaya Raghunatha’s death was availed of by 
Bhavani Sankara Tévan to once again aim at the crown of which he had been deprived. His 
struggle against Raghunatha had been a struggle of sclfish ambition against popular 
support, of illegitimacy against legitimacy, and .t had ended in failure. Now, as against Tanda 
Tévan, Bhavani was under no comparative disadvantage. The former had as remote a claim to 
the throne as himself. It seems that popular sympathy also turned at this tine in his favour. 
At the samo time he gained a new resource and a friend by his politic marriage with a niece of 
the chief mistress of Vijaya Raghunatha. The consequence was, he was able enough to ettect a 
coup d’état, to deprive Tanda Tévan of his short tenure of power, and assuine the title of Sétupati, 
a title which had been bestowed upon him by Kilavan Sctupati nearly a decade back. 
But Tanda Tévan had tasted power, and would not give up what he considered his birthright. 
Driven out of Ramnéd, he proceeded to Madura, and pursuaded Vijaya Raiga Chokkanatha 
to take up his cause. At the same time he gained over the Tonlaman, lately the 


72 Antiquit (es, II. 230-1. 
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An ambitious, high-spirited, but shortsighted woman, Minakshi was destined to be the last of 
her line. Her reign or rather, according to some, her regency, was clouded by discord and 
misfortune. and eventually witnessed the disastrous interference of foreigners and the 
consequent extinction of the Naik dynasty itself. Languid and irresolute by nature, she 
was not fit to govern a kingdom ata time when all its turbulent and anarchical elements 
wore peculiarly active and had to be suppressed with a stern hand. Her repose was 
constantly invaded by sedition among her nobles and her weakness could not prevail against 
the strength, the unscrupulousness, and the disloyalty of ber enemies. She had not that 
firmness, that principle of independence, that unconscious power of enforcing authority, 
which is necessary for a strong and efficient rule; and it seems that while Minakshi was 
bereft of these statesmanlike virtues, she had the weakness of a woman in full. She seems 
to have acted always on the impulses of the moment and created many onomies to herself, 
and thus courted failure. 


Her Failure and its Causes. 


And vet the failure of Minakshi must be attributed not mercly to her personal 
weakness. The times in which she lived were singularly unsafe for a female ruler. The 
middle of eighteenth century was a period of confusion and anarchy throughout India, 
when kingdoms were made and unmade almost daily, when the resources of the country 
were exhausted in frequent internecine wars, when people knew no peace, and when there 
was no security of person and property. Everywhere there were unscrupulous adven- 
turers who desired to carve out principalities of their own. and tried all means, fair or 
foul, to gain their object. The masters of one day found themselves the very next day the 
servants of their servants, who usurped their power and their crown. All idea of justice, 
of honesty and of loyalty, was at a discount during this dark period, and revolutions in 
consequence were the order of the day. The wild Maratha was sniffing the air of S. India 
in search of prey. And Madura did not esca}e from this wave of anarchism and disorder. 
A strung and acute statesmanship, with the powerful support of an efficient army, alone 
could keep the turbulence and revolutionary tendencies of the time in check ; a1 d such in a 
combination of political wisdom and maitial vigour Minakshi was sadly lacking. She 
moreover inherited, as we have aJready mentioned, a weakened and dilapidated kingdom. 
li was Minakshi’s misfortune that, at a time of unrest and revolution, she was involved in 
a succession dispute and acivil war. If she had been endowed with the many masculine 
virtues which distinguished her female predecessor Matigammal, she might have done some- 
thing to strengthen the government and relieve the kingdom from the evils with which it 
was afflicted. But she was wanting in prudence, in vigour, and almost every other quality 
which can obtain for one ascendency over others. 


The Adoption of Vijaya Kuméra, 


The first act of Minakshi after her assumption of rower was,7® according to some, the 
adoption, and according to others, the desire, but a vain desire, for the adoption, of a gon 
and heir. Her choice fell on Vijaya Kumara Naicu, a boy who belonged to the younger 
line of the royal family. Vijaya Kumara was in fact the great-grandson of that Kumara 
Muttu, who, immediately after the death of his elder brother Tirumal Naik, claimed the 


ones 





76 As will Le seen from the Appendix 1, some MSS. speak as though the adoption was complete and 
others as not, thereby recognising Bangaéru Tirumala. Wilson takes the former view, JRAS, III. 
See Nelson also. 
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throne, but resigned it in return for the governorship of Sivakasi and its dey endent 
possessions. In spite of his resignation of the claims to the throne. Kumara Muttu had 
seen, just before his retirement, his sou Kumara Ratyappa Naik installed as the second in 
power to Muttu Alakadri. Rangappa held this position evidently throughout the reign of 
Muttu Virappa, and when the latter was succeeded by his son Chokkanatha Naik. tle son 
of the former, Kumara Tirumalai Naik, succeeded as his seeond in power, NSinularly, when 
the son and successorof Chokkanatha, Ratiya Krishna Muttu Virappa. was secant the 
realm, the son of Tirumalai Naik, Bangaru Tirumalai Naik by name. inherited the position 
and dignity of the second in power. It was on the son of this Batgearu Tirumela that 
Minaksh) tixed her choice. 


Bangaru Tirumala’s Opposition. 


We now come to the consideration of an important constitutional question on the 
solution of which the whole character of the future Naik history must be pronounced to 
depend. Did Minakshi adopt Vijaya Kumara or did she not ¢ On the answer to this question 
lies the justification or condemnation of her conduct in the events which followed. | Accord: 
ing to one’ chronicle which, though unrehable as a rule in its chronology ism this affair, 
direct and pronounced, she did not, as she had no right,  Hosavs that the veal chuimant. and 
therefore the legitimate successor after Vijaya Raiga, was his second in power. Bangaru 
Tirumala Naik. Bangaru. as we have already seen, had been the second in power to Ranga 
Krishna Muttu Virappa and, we may presume. to Vijaya Ratga Chokkanatha also.  Hle had 
in other words exercised power for nearly half a century. During the latter pertod of his 
serviee, we can be sure. he had entertained the idea of succeeding Vijaya Ratga to the 
throne. The seizure of power by Minikshi must have been a ssrious blow to his long 
cherished ambition, a disappointment of long hopes and anxious expectations With a natural 
vehemence he maintained that he was the legitimate successor to the throne, that Minakshi, 
being a woman and childless, had no claim whatever. When the latter. therefore, asked 
him to give his son as her heir, he refused on the ground that he himself was the king, that. 
his son would get it in the natural course of events. With this he assumed the functions 
of royalty, and putting up in a new palace, gained the support of a large number of 
coartiers. The kingdom was actually under the Government of Bangaru “Tirumala, but 
the treasury. the palace, and the royal jewels were under Minakshi and he. brothers, 


The Discussion of the Respective Claims. 


The other version. that of the Telugu chronicle, History of the Carnatic Lords, an 
authority generally reliable but mo this respect very short, confused. iconsistent, and 
obscure, says *< that after the decease of Raja Vijava Ranga, Bangaru Tirtmala was the 
suitable person to sneceed to bhe crown. but that his son Vijava Kumara Mateo Pirrimatai 
Naikar was adopled and installed by being anointed when four years old by Mindkshi 
Ammal, the crowned queen of Vijava Ranga Chokkanitha.”” According to this, then, Vijaya 
Kumara was the crowned king and Mindkshi was his guardian mul regent. Kali Kavi 
Ravan's account as well as Pan ya Raja Purana Charitra®® does not mention Bangaru 
Tirumala at all. = 

While the indigenous histories are thus divergent in their views. the modern historians 
are not lesa so. Mr. Tavlor?? believes that, after the death of Vijava Raia, “the succession 





77 Hist, of the Carna, Govrs. 8 See wppendix T, for details of the varioas MASS, 20, H ASS, 
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Was sufficiently clear. for the younger brother had before succecded to the throne on 
the demise of the elder brother without offspring. The case of the illustrious Tirtmalai 
Naicker himself, was an adequate precedent. Hence much blame seems to have rested with 
the dowager queen Mindkshi Ammal, who probably was urged on by her brother Venkata 
Perumal Naicker ; being also jerself perhaps ambitious of imitating the conduct and parti- 
cipating in the fame of Mangammal though under clearly different circumstances.’ The 
interference of the Musalmans and the extinction of the dynasty which followed were 
thus, in the opinion of Mr, Taylor, the outcome of Minakshi's ambition. The late 
Mr. Nelson, on the other hand, was a warn supporter of Minakshi's rights. Iu his view, 

she was the rightful heir to the throne of her husband, while Bangaru was an ambitious 
vnd intriguing rebel, whose disaffection was the cause of the Muhammadan interference 
and the ruin of the kingdom. Mr. Nelson’ bases his views on three grounds,—first that the 
junior branch of the roval family had no right to the throne in as much as Kumara Muttu 

had given up his rights afte: Tirumala Naik : secondly, that the position of Chinna Durar, ov 
second in power, was not constitutionally a claim: to the crown, as the previous history of 

the dynasty shewed, provided there was a claimant whose claims received a wide and can- 

did recognition ; thirdly, that) the claims of Vijaya Kumara were indisputable, and his 
adopticn was accepted by all except Bangaru’s party. Mr. Nelson contends that the 
wide acceptance of Vijava Kumara’s position is wnmistakebly proved by the agreement 

of ‘‘the other ATSS,”, by the award of a larger pension to the boy than to the father 

when they were in the Nawab’s Court, and by @ unanimity among all writers in speaking 

of the son’s greater position. These arguments. however. cannot go unchallenged. In the 
first place, Mr. Nelson ix wrong in his statement that Kumara Muttu had, by his voluntary 

resignation of the crown. for ever sacrificed the prospects of his descendants. On the 
other hand, as we have already seen. he had the caution to see his son appointed as 
second in power before his retirement. and this caution he exercised. we may well believe. 
as a safeguard of future hopes and expectations of the transfer of the crown to his branch 

in case the elder line became extinct. Secondly, Nelson is right in saying that the mere 

enjoyment of power as Chinna Dura did not give a claim to throne: but it did constitute 

a claim, as Taylor has pointed out, when the reigning king dicd without issue, Thirdsy. 
Nelson is quite incorrect when he speaks of the unanimity of the chronicles and of public 
opinion in speaking of Vijaya Kumara as the crowned king, On the other hand. one of the 
MSS. distinctly says that he was not crowned: that the majority of the people were on the 
side of Bangaru Tirumala and that the actual government of the kmgdom was in the hands 
of the latter. Lastly, Mr. Nelson ignores some J/SS, when he says that the boy received a 
higher pension than the father in the Nawab’s Court; the Telugu chronicle gives exactly the 

opposite version. Nevertheless, though every ground assumed by Mr. Nelson is against fact. 
yet it cannot be distinctly stated that the people were wanting in their allegiance to 
Minakshi. 


Bangaru's Success. 
However it might be, whether Minékshi was the regent of a crowned king or whethe: 


Baigéru Tirumala was the king, tie result was the same. ‘The State was distracted by 
party quarrels and hastened in consequence towards ruin. The palace and the treasures? 








8 Madura Manual. Wilson also isin favour of Mindkshi. See J... CE. 
& Appendix I,, Sect. 1. (Carna. Govrs.) 
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_ were in the hands of Minakshi. while the court and the kingdom were in the hands of 
Baigaru. The leading men inthe queen's party were her brothers. Venkata Naik aud 
Perumal Naik: while Bangaru had for his supporter the crafty Veikata Raghavacharva 
whose story we have already given. It is highly probable that the support of the greatest. 
military officor in the State was the most determining factor in the formation of the two 
parties ; for his example would have been imitated bv many officers of rank and influence. 
The balance of power was in consequence upset ; and by losing the support of the army the 
queen became so weak that, though she remained in the palace. her enemies were able 
to seize the administration and the revenues. 


The Muhammadan Interference; its different Versions. 


It was at this crisis that foreigners intervened and. taking advantage of the domestic 
differences that weakened Madura. brought about the extinction of both the parties and 
of the kingdom itself. In the year 1734. 7.¢., two vears after the accession of Minadkshi, 
Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic'?, the representative of the Mughal Empire and the 
suzerain over the Southern kingdoms. despatched his son Safdar Ali and his son-in-law 
Chanda Sahib on a campaign to the south. The cause of the eaxpedition is stated 
lifferently by different authorities. The Hist. of the Carnu. Gorrs. which is a purtiann 
history in favour of Bangaru Tirumala. attributes it to Mindkshi. When matters were so 
situated, it savs. **Minakshi Ammal wrot> to Chanda Sahib for assistance. Bangaru 
Tirumalai Naicker. hearing of her procceding. wrote to Nawab Safder Ali Khan. The 
Nawab Safder Ali Khan and Chanda Sahib. in consequence. came at the head of 10.000 
cavalry, and encamped outside the fort of Trichinopoly.” The Telugu chronicle is 
comparatively obscure, and simply says that while the parties were struggling with each 
other at Trichinopoly. “the Subah of Arcot, named Safder Ali Khan, came to Trichinopoly.”’ 
and having ordered thirty lakhs of rupees, returned to Arcot. The Kuropean writers are the 
best informed on the subject. and in consequence most reliable. The great. historian Orme 
attributes the invasion to the ambition of the Nawab of Arcot. the suppression and 
annexation of the southern kingdoms. ‘Tue kingdoms of Trichinopoly and Tanjore,” he 
says ‘although tributary to the Moghul. were cach of them governed hy its own prince or 
Raja, and the care of levying tributes of these countrics, was intrusted to the Nawabs of 
Arcot who were sometimes obliged to send an army to facilitate the collection of them. The 
death of the king of Trichinopoly in 173687 was followed by disputes between the queen 
and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a confusion in the governnent sufficient 
to give the Nawab of Arcot hopes of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He there- 
fore determined to send an army under the command of his son Safdar Aliand the Dewan 
Chanda Sahib to seize an opyortunity which aight offer of getting possession of the city of 


82 The nephew and the successor of Sa‘Adat Ali Khun, who died in 1732, (. e.. the very year of Vijaya 
Raiga’s death. As Wilks says, the Muhammadans would have intervened in 1732 10 Trichinopoly owing 
to the dispute in succession, but for the death of Sa‘adat Ali and the arrangement of the succession 
in Arcot,—an arrangement which ignored and displeased the Nizam, and which, therefore, afterwards 
gave rise to trouble. Vide Wilks, I, p. 155. 

83 This is wrong, the correct date being 1731. 
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‘Trichinopoly ; but to cecvent suspicions, the sellsetion of the tribute was given out as the 
only intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move leisurely down to the sea 
coast before they proceeded to the south; accordingly they came to Madras. where they 
remained’+ some days, and then went to Pondicheri, where they stayed a longer time: 
during which Chanda Sahib laid the first foundation of his coinections with the French 


Government in that city; from hence they marched to Trichinopoly.”” The Jesuit 
missionaries, a8 shewn by85 Nelson, ascribe an even more barefaced ambition to the 


Nawab. Thev say that he was really desirous of creating a principality at the expense 
of his tributary kingdoms for his son, and that with this view he sent an army on a sort of 
roving commission against Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Travancore. The imperial army 
first stormed and captured Tanjore?’ and placed it under Bode Sahib, the brother of Chanda 
Sahib. It then marched south. towards the regions of the Vaigai and Tambraparni. attack- 
ed Travancore, laid waste the West coast and at length reached Trichinopoly. Wilks vives 
a different version. He says that Bangaru Tirumala and Veikataraghavacharva made 
themselves. -- with the concealed aid, of the Mahratta Raja of Tanjore,” so formidable that 
Minakshi ‘was driven to the desperate resource of soliciting the aid of the Nawab of 
Arcot. An army under the command of Safder Ali, the eldest son and heir-apparent of the 
Nawab, with Chanda Sahib as his Civil Dewan and military second in command. moved 
over the province. ostensibly for the ordinary purpose of enforcing the collections of the 
revenue. and approached Trichinopoly to afford the promised’? aid.” 
Safdar Ali’s Decision against Min&kshi. 

All these authorities thus, while differing in details, agree, in’ that Trichinopoly was 
the ultimate goal of the imperialists. The arrival of tha Muhamimadaunus struck terror into 
the hearts of both the parties there. ‘The most prudent policy would have been to ignore 
for the time all domestic quarrels and engage the common foe with one mind and interest. 
But the shortsighted ambition of both the parties stood in the way of united action and 
patriotic defence. Wedonot know who was the first3’ to call in the Musahnan help. 
The Hist. of the Carna, Govrs, ascribes the crime to Mindkshi; but Mr. Nelson. contrary 
to its evidence, attributes the initiative to Baigaru Tirumala. With an inordinate haste 
to claim the favour of early submission, he says, he sent a deputation to Safdar Ali propos- 
ing that, in case the latter seized Minakshi, kept her in captivity, and handed over the 
kingdom to himself, he would satisfy the greedy appetite of the Musalmans by paying 30 
lakhs of rupees. Safdar Ali agreed, and would have fulfilled his agreement. but for the 
timely precaution which Mindkshi in her instinct of self-preservation had taken. With a 
numerous and faithful band of followers, she awaited, in the citadel of Trichinopoly. the 
attack of the Muhammadans with calm determination. Safdar did not think it possible, or 


8 AMudu. Manual. 33 Thid. 
8 if must have been under the rule of Tukoji, the 3rd son of Venkoji, the founder of the dynasty. 


For details see Tanjore: Manual, Tanjore Gazr., pp. 44-45, 

87 Wilks, I, }. 185. 

83 The Madura chronicles generally speak as though Safdar Ali and Chanda Sahib came from Arcot 
purposely to decide the dispute b:tween Mindkshi and Bangaru. This is not accurate; for we have 
already seen that they had other motives and attractions, ‘ 
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perhaps advisable, to force his way through such an obstacle. He was convinced either 
of the futility of his valour or, what was more probable, of the expediency of diplomacy iu 





place of force. He therefore changed his tacties, assumed ingeniously the role of an 
arbitrator, and called on the two parties to submit. their disputes to a decision. After 
« full enquiry into the justice of the claims of the respective parties, he deeided that the 
fort und the kingdom belonged as of right to Bangaru : that as Minakshi was childless, she 
and her brothers had no claim to the administration: that being the dowager-queen, she 
must be given all those attentions which had been given in the time of Vijaya Ranga 
Chokkanatha:; that her brother and other followers should be similar! v treated. that the 
jewels, ete., and the money whieh formed her own property should be hers. and, as for the 
rest, the palace, the treasury, elephants, horses. ete..---these should be hauded over to 
Baigaru Tirumala. Safdar Al Khan further settled the tribute at 30 lakhs of rupees, and 


fixed the time of payment. all of which he got in writing from’? Bangaru.” 


Mindkshi's Alliance with Chanda Sahib. 
It was a decision. in Mr. 'Faylor’s opinion.” highly equitable though not. disinterested. 
But to Minakehi. its justice or impartiality would hardly have appealed. She accordingly, 
we may be sure, hesitate] or refused to acknowledge and bow to it: and Safdar Ali, 
seeing that the condition of affairs?! was not likely to be easily settled. left the enforce- 
ment of his decision to his brother-in-law, Chanda Sahib, and withdrew to his capital. 
The partisans of Minakshi then approached Chanda Sahib and proposed that, if he left 


Trichinopoly in herhands and resognised her to be the lawful ruler, they would) pay him, 


what he demanded. a crore of rupees. Not satastied with the words of the Mubammadan 


general, they insisted with caution that he should take the oath of alliance and fidelity 
with the Koranin his hands on the banks of the sacred Kaveri Chanda Sahib, with ready 
and characteristic unscrupulouses, resolved to resort to an act of deecit. and realise his 
object of seizing Trichinopoly for himself. He therefore readily agreed to take the oath. 
but at the nick of tim» placed skilfully and stealthily. if we are vo believe Col. Wilks, a 
Iniek, hidden under splendid and glittering coverings. in place of the holy Koran, and 
with a face of solemn honesty and sincere lovalty, swore in the presence of Perumal Naidu, 
in the Dalavai Mantapa. absolute and unswerving support tothe queens?? cause. The 
simple and incredulous mind of Minakshi was immensely satistied with this proof, and she 
at, once threw open the gates of the city to her ally. She httle dreamed that what she 


considered to be the irrevocable words of an honest man were sham demonstrations of 
affected loyalty. 


(To be continued,) 


— —— 


89 Hist. ofthe Carna, Govra. Wilsop also mentions the same thing, but he does not speak about Safdar 





Ali’s tactics. He simply says that he decided in Bangarw’s favour. 


0. H. MSS, UN. 
91 Wilson’s account of the whole affair ix superticial. 
92 ‘The Hist. of the Carn+. Goors. says that he simply took the osth to that effegt. The Telugu 


‘Carna, Dynas, saya that he took it with the Koran, Wilks says that it was not really the Koran, but 


‘brick. (Wilks, I, p. 155). 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KALIDASA AND KAMANDAKA. 

Tue date of Kamandaka has not yet been esta- 
blished. But it may be shown, that he lived before 
KAlidésa, inasmuch as the latter seems to have 
utilised the former's work Nitisara. The 35th stoka 
of the 4th canto of the Raghurainsam runs thus: 

Anamrdndu samuddhartus-tasm 4 sindhuraydd- 


ava 
Ata sanrakeitah Suhinatherittim-dgritya vail. 
ast. 


Comparo the above with the following quotation 
from KAmandakiya :} 

Samdkrinto balavatd khinksh sain-abhramsiniu 
Sriyam 

Srayeta varbasin vrillin na bhaujaingin hadiebasd, 

From the above it is evident, that Kalidisa 
borrowed from Admandaktyu the passage relating 
to the policy to be adopted by a wee “ler, if he 
is confronted with a stronger fue. Now Kamen: 
daktya is based upon Kautilya’s Arthagastra, in 
which also this policy is described.” But the 
language Kauil ya used to expreas it is quite differ. 
ent from that used by Kaimandaku. In the place 
of the former’s vetasadharmi tisthet there is srayela 
vditasin vrittum m Kamandakiya. These two pas- 
sages, though expressing the sime view. ditter 
greatly in phraseology, There is, onthe other hand, 
only a slight difference between the expresssion 
used by Kimandaka and that used by Kalidasa. 
Therefore, it stands to reason, that Kalidasa 
borrowed from Kamandaka and that. he must be 
placed after Kamandaka, 

1 may here take the opportunity to refer to the 
note contributed by Mr. P. V. Kane to this jour- 
nal,? in which he triedto show that Kamandaka is 
posterior to Kalidjsa, In two Slokas4 Kalidasa 
mentions certain advantages of hunting. But 
Kamendaka’s view of hunting is one of pessimism. 
He quotex a favourable view which is held hy 


' 
M 
i 


others and according to which hunting should be 
practised by a Prince; and he selsv mentions in 
this connection the advantages which, they say, 
are the direct results of hunting.) Now these adv an- 
tages are the same as those selected by Kalidasa. 
Kamandaks, who is no admirer of hunting, con- 
denms it, saving that it ix the source of many 
evils, and as such ought not to be indulged in by 
kings for their own benefit. Now Mr. Kane con- 
cludes from this, that Kaémandaka here criticises 
the view of Kalidasa. “ The advantages of hunt- 
ing selected by Kamandlauktya Nitisdra.” he save, 
“are almost the same as those pointed out by 
Kalidasa. It seems, therefore, that Kamandaki 
criticises the views of Kialidésa.’’ But it should 
be noticed that almost all the advantages of hunt- 
ing that are set forth in the Nitisdra are also to 
be found in the Arthasastra. In the Purusha- 
ryasanceearna —Kaeutilya sys : 

© Meryaya yan tu vyayamah sleshma-pitta-meda- 


 weedanasak chale athire cha kaye latshaparichayah 


ko pasthéne hétesu cha mrigdndm chiltajndnamanity- 
ayvanayw cheti” Arthasistra, 327. 
Kioandaka, whose work is an epitome of 
Arthagsastra writes :— 
Jilazramatran vyayamah dma-meda-kapha-kshayah 
Chalasthireshu lakshay car bit ua siddh iranutlamsn. 
Nétastra, 216. 
Thus it is clear. that there ho reason to 
helieve that Kamandaka ever criticises Kaliddsa. 
when we find that almost all the merits of hunt- 
ing mentioned by Kaémundaka and also by Kali. 
dfiga had already been dsseribed by Kautilya in 
his Arthasqstra. We cannot infer, therefore, that 
Kadmandaka ix posterior to KalidAsa, On the other 
hand, because in deseribing the defeat of the Suhimas, 
Kalidasa quotes the very language of Nitiasira, we 
are justified in placing him after Kamandaka. 
NANIGOPAL MAJUMDAR. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS 


G. A present to an official. 

13 November 1682. Consultation at Masulipa- 
tam. The Carkana of this Towne or Sub Governour 
wanting 3 yards of Broadcloth for a Pallenkeenc 
Pingerree, (panjar, panjri, pinjri, framework, 
skeleton], sent to the Factory to buy it, but he be- 
ing an officer that doth petty Justice. and some 
times our people upon several! small differences 
are forced to apply themselves to him, who has 


allwayes behavedl lian selfe to us Civillv anc re. 
spectfully. and the better to Continue his Friend- 
xhip. now in a time of great business Comeing on, 
the Councell thinke filt and order he he presented 
With the 3 yards of Broadcloth. (Factory Records, 
Masulipotam, vol. 4), 

Note.--In the copy of Masulipatam Consultations 
at Madras the official is given as the “ Corkana”’ 
=Carcoon, karkhun, karkun, clerk, registrar, in- 
fertor revenue officer. 


k. C, T. 


Oo rere men pn 


1 Edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandram Sanekrit Series, 148. 
* Arthasistra of Kautilya, Edited hy R. Shama Mastri (1900), 380, 


* Ante, Vol. XL. 236. 


4 Sakuntald.. Act TI, V.53 Raghuvansa, IX, 44, 


S Nilisara, XV, 25, 26. 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA. 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE., D.Lirr. 


os (Continued from p. 204.) 


O* February 16, |) left Turfan for the Kuruk-tagh. and having secured from Singer 

Abdur Rahim’s youngest. brother as ude. examined several localities in. the mountains 
westwards, such as Po-ch’éng-tzu and Shindi, where traces of carlier occupation were 
reported. The succession of remarkably rugged ranges and deeply eroded vallevs, through 
which we had to thread our way, contrasted strikingly with the appearanee of worm-down 
uplands presented by most of the Kuruk-tazh eastwards. Lb was able te map here a con- 
siderable extent of ground which had remained mnsurveved. Apart from another brother of 
Abdur Rahim. who was grazing his flocks of sheep in the gorge of Shindi, and a solitary Turki, 
who was taking supplics to a spot where a few Chinamen were said to cig for lead. we met 
no one. The absence of springs or wells precludes the regular use of what scanty grazing 
ix to be found in the higher valleys. Yet in the Han Annals this westernmost portion of 
the Kuruk-tagh is referred to as a sporadically inhabited region under a separate chief. 


Over absolutely barren gravel wastes | then made my wav south-castwards to the salt 
spring of Yardang-bulok.  reete Dolan-achchik., at the extreme feot of the Kuruk-tagh, 
where wild camels were encountered in plenty. Taking my ice-supply from there, J 
proceeded by the second week of March into the waterless desert south, and mapped there the 
dried-up ancient river bed, which onee had carried the water of the Konche-daryva to the 
Lou-lan sites, over the last portion of its course left unsurveved last vear. Phe season of 
sand-storms had now set in. and their iev blasts made our work here very trying. It was 
under these conditions, fitly reealling “he previous vear’s expericuce at the Lou-lan ceme- 
teries, that T explored two ancient burial-grounds of small size, which were found on clay 
terraces rising above the wind-eroded plam. The finds closely agreed with those which 
the graves, searched on the fortified mesha in the extreme north-east of Lou lan, had vielded, 
There could he no doubt that the people buried here had belonged to the autochthonous 
pepulation of hunters and herdsmen living along the ‘Drv River’ until the tract became 
finally desiccated in the fourth century a.p. The objects in’ these graves and the clothes 
of the dead strikingly iliustrated how wide apart in civilization and modes of daily life these 
semi-cnomadie Lou-lan people were from the Chinese frequenting the ancient high-road 
which passed by the dried-up river. 

I had been eagerly looking out along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh for traces of Afrazgul, 
who was overdue, and hagl taken the precaution to leave messages for him under cairns. So 
it was a great relicf when, the day after my return to Yardang-bulak, he safely rejoined me 
with his three plucky Turki companions, including doughty Hassan ATM, my camel 
factotum, and Abdul Malik, a fourth hardy brother from Singer. considering the truly 
forbidding nature of the ground they had to traverse, and the length of the strain put on our 
brave camels, L had reason to feel anxious about the safety of the party. Now |} was cheered 
by the completeness ith which Afrazgul had carried through the programme I oo laid down 
for him. Having gained Altmish-bulak by the most direct route and taken his supply of 
ice there, he had explored certain ancient remains in the extreme north-east of the once 


watered Lou-lan area. fur the examination of which I had been unable to spare time on last 


year’s march. 
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He then struck out for the point where the ancient Chinese route had entered the salt- 
encrusted bed of the dried-up sea, and thence traced its shore-line to the south-west, until 
he reached, af: Chainut-kél, the northern edge of the arca, where the spring floods of the 
Tarim finally spread themselves out, to undergo rapid evaporation in lagoons and marshes. 
He arrived. as J had intended, just in time before the usual inundation could interfere with his 
progress. After a few days’ rest, with water and grazing for the camels, he turned into the 
wind-croded desert north, and traced more remains of the ancient settlement discovered a year 
hefore along the southernmost branch of the ‘Dry River. Finally, after crossing an area 
of formidable high dunes, he gained the foot of the outermost Kuruk-tagh. From this 
exceptionally difficult exploration, which had kept the party from contact with any human 
being for a month and a half, Afrazgul brought back, besides interesting arch.eological finds. 
an accurate plane-table survey and detailed diary records. Jt is impossible here to discuss 
the results. But, when considered with those which the previons year’s surveys had yielded, 
they will, | feel confident, help to show the so-called Lop-nor problem in a new light. 


We subsequently moved west to the point known as Ying-p’an, where the ancient bed 
of the Kuruk-darya is crossed by the Turfan-Lop track. | made use of a short halt there 
for exploring the interesting remains of a rumed fort and small temple site, found some 
miles beyond at the debouchure of the dricd-up stream of Shindi, and first noticed by Colonec] 
Kozloff and Dr. Hedin. The finds we made here of fragmentary Kharoshthi records on wood 
and of Han coms were important as proving that the ruins belonged to a fortified station 
occupied during the early centuries of our era when the ancient Chinose high-road coming 
from Lou-lan passed here. The station was meant to guard an important point of the route 
where it must have been joined hy the road leading up from Charehan and Charkhlik. That. 
it held a Chinese garrison became evident from the remains we found on clearing some well: 
preserved tombs in a acattered cemetery near by. There was definite evidence showing 
that the site abandoned for many centuries had been reoecupied for a while during Muham- 
madan and relatively recent times. Now the water needed for irrigation is wholly wanting. 


Proceeding from Ying-p’an 1 first surveyed im the desert westwards the ancient bed, 
still marked by its rows of dead fallen trees, in which the waters of the Konche-darya had once 
passed into the ‘Dry River” of Lou-lun. My subsequent journey to Korla, by a route 
leading through the desert north-westwards, wid first followed by Dr. Hedin in 1896, enabled 
me to explore the remains of an ancient line of watch-stations extending for over 100 miles 
along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh. These watch-towers, some of them remarkably massive 
and well preserved, showed the same characteristic features of construction with which my 
explorations along the ancient Chinese Luncs of Kansu had mafle me so familiar. There 
can be little doubt, I think, that these towers date back to approximately the time (circ. 
100 B.c.) when the Emperor Wu-ti had the route leading from Tun-huang towards Lou-lan 
protected by his wall and line of watch-stations. From the great height and intervening 
distances of the towers, as well as from other indications, it may be safely inforred that 
they were primarily intended for the communication of fire signals, such as are frequently 
mentioned in the early Chinese records I recovered from the Tun-huang Limes. 


The need for such signalling arrangements must have been specially felt here, as it was 
mainly from the directions of Kara-shahr and Korla that the Hun raids must have proceed- 
ed, which we know from the Annals to have more than once threatened the Chinese hold 
upon Lou-lan and the security of their route to the Tarim Basin. With the gradual oxten- 
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sion of Chinese political influence north of the Tien-shan these conditions must have changed, 
and subsequently the abandonment of the Lou-lan route, and the desiccation of tho region 
it led through, must have greatly reduced the importance of this ancient ling of communiea- 
tion along the Konche-darya. Yet the line marked by the towers appears to have continued 
2 USe &S & high-road down to T'ang times, AS Was shown by the tinds of COMS, torn documents 
On paper, et¢., we made on clearing the refuse heaps near them. 
My visit to the quasi-peripatetic modern colony of Kara kum on. the upper Konche- 
-darya gave me opportunities for curious observations about irrigation conditions and Chinese 
administrative methods ; but J cannot pause to describe them. At the large and fourish- 
ing oasis of Korla, higher up the river, 1 had soon the satisfaction of seeing, by the 
beginning of April, our four surveying parties safely reunited. Lal Singh had succeeded in 
-earrying his triangulation from Singer through the western Kurnk-tagh to the snow-covered 
peaks north of Korla. His dogged perseverence had triumphed over exceptional difficulties, 
both from the very broken nature of the ground and the adverse atmospherio conditions, 
which a snecession of the violent duststomms usual at this season had created. The reward 
was the successful linking } had aimed at, of the Trien-shan range with the system of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
From Korla we set outon April 6 in three sep wate parties for ¢he long journey t» Kashgar. 
Lal Singh's task was to keep close to the 'Puen-shan aad to survey as much of the nivin range 
as the early season and the available tims would permit. Muhammad Yakab moved south 
across the Konche and Inchike Rivers to the Tartn. with instructions to survey tts present 
main channel to the vicinity of Yarkand.  b:ent most of our brave cam ds with him in order 
to let them bonetit by the abundant grazing in the riverine after all the prvations they ha J 
‘gone through. My own sunitiquarian tasks obliged me to heep in the meen to the long Tine 
of oases, which fringes the south foot of the Puen shan and through «hich the chief caravan 
route of the Tarim basin -till passes, just as it has always done sinee ancient times, Well 
known as this high-road is over which Jay most of iny journey to Waster. some QO miles 
in length, the Opportunities i gave for interesting obsorvation-, both oa the historical 
voeography and the present physical and ccononie conditions of this northern fringe of oases, 


were abundant. But here a brief reference to the result of ms work round Kucha must 


suffice. 

Three busy wecks spent within and aronnd this historically import unt oasis emebled 
ine, with Afrazgul’s help, bo survey both its actually cultivated area and that which, by the 
evidence of the numerous ancient sites found scattered in the scrubby desert to the cast, 
south, and west, must have formed part of it. This survey. Which archiwological finds of 
interest at a nmmber of ruined sites usefully supplemented, has given i: strong gromnds 
for assuming that the area occupied in Buddhist times dena led for its cultivation irriga- 
tion resources greatly in excess of those at present avivilable, of which | secured careful 
estimates. It seems to me clearly established that the discharge of the two rivers feeding 
the canals of Kucha has diminished considerably since Tang times. But the antiquarian 
evidence at present obtainable does not allow us definitely to answer the questions as to 
what extent this obvious ‘ desiccation ” was the dirceb canse tot the abandonment of 
once irrigated areas, and at what particular periods it proceeded. Here J ma y also mention 
in passing that remains of the ancient Han route, in the shape of massive watch-towers, 
could be traced as far as Kucha, and that their position clearly indicated that the old caravan 


route had followed the same line as the present one. 
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After visiting a number of interesting Buddhist ruins in the district of Bai, L travelled. 
to Aksu, where Lal Singh's and my own routes opportunely allowed a brief meeting. He 
had managed to carry his plane-table survey at three points up to the snow-covered watershed 

of the Tien-shan, including the glacier pass below the high massif of Khan-tangri. Help f 
sccured from the obliging Tao-tai of Aksu subsequently enabled him to follow a new route 
on his way to Kashgar, between hitherto unexplored outer ranges of Kelpin. 


Regard for urgent tasks obliged me to move in rapid marches to Kashgar, which was- 
reached on 31 May 1915, There at my familiar base I was received with the kindest hospi- 
tality by Colonel (now Brigadior-Genoral) Sir Percy Svkes, who bad temporarily replaced 
Sic George Macartney a8 H.B.M.'s Consul-General. Though a shooting trip to the Pamirs 
soon deprived me of the congenial company of this distinguished soldier-statesman and 
traveller, | continued to benefit greatly by all the help and comfort which the arrangements 
made by him assured to me during my five weeks’ stay at Chini-bagh. 


The safe repacking of my collection of antiques, filling 182 heavy cases, for its long 
journcy across the Kara-koram to Kashmir, and a host of other practical tasks kept me hard 
at work all through that hot month of June. Tn the midst of it 1 felt greatly cheered by 
receiving tho final permission of the Imperial Russian Government for my long-planned 
journey across the Pamirs and the mountain north of the Oxus, which the kind offices of 
H.K. Sir George Buchanan, H.B.M.'s Ambassador at Petrograd, at the instance cf the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Department, had secured. Considering how long I had wished 
to see this extreme east of ancient Iran, and that part of the ** Roof of the World ” under 
which it shelters, I could not feel too grateful to the Imperial Russian Government for having 
showing this readiness to give me access to ground, which for the most part had never before 
been visited by any British traveller Its diplomatic represcnutative at Kashgar, Consul- 
General Prince Mestchersky, lost no chance of facilitating the arrangements for my journey 
by kind recommendations to the Russian authorities across the border. But throughout 
ib was a great comfort to feel, during that time of preparation, and still more on actual travel, 
how much of that kind help and attention I directly owed to Lord Hardinge, and the 
wiliance of the British and Russian Empires he had done so much to render possible. 


By 6 July 1915 I was able to leave Kashgar for the mountains westwards, after having 
comploted all arrangements for the passage of my eighty heavy camel-loads of antiques to 
india, But the summer floods in the Kun-lun valleys, due to the melting glaciers, would 
not allow the valuable convoy to bo started at once towards the Kara-koram passes. No 
R. B. Lal Singh, to whose care [ had to entrust it, had set out in the meanwhile to complete 
our topographical labours in Turkestan by a careful survey of tho high snowy mountains. 
which continue the Muztagh-ata range to the headwaters of the Kashgar River. Before he 
rejoined me for manifold final instructions I could enjoy a week of delightful seclusion for 
much urgent writing work, on a small fir-clad alp above the Kirghiz camp of Bostan-arche. 
Lower down in the valley my brave hardy camels had enjoyed weeks of happy 
grazing in coolness, badly needed after all their long travel and trials. When the time came 
for my start, I confess I felt the final separation from them almost as much as the temporary 
one from my devoted Lal Singh. Of my other assistants, I kept by me only young Afrazgul, 

whom I knew to be ever useful, even where survey work or digging could not be done. The 
rest were to accompany my collection to India, . 
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it was with o delightful sense of freedom that on July 19 1 started from my mountain 
camp for the high Ulugh-art Pass and the Pamirs beyond. For across them the road lay 
now open for me to those mountain regions north of the Oxus, which by reason of their 
varied geographical interest and their ethnic and historical associations have had a specia| 
fascination for me ever since my youth. On the following dav I crossod the steep Ulugh-art 
Pass, about 16,2C0 feet above sea-level, flanked by a magnificent glacier some 10 miles lone. 
There I felt duly impressed with the fact that [ had passed the great: meridional mountain 
barrier, the ancient [maos, which divided Ptolemy's ‘ Miner” and “* Outer Seythia,” as in 
truth it does now Lran and Cathay. The same night, after a 33 miles’ walk and ride [reach 
ed the camp of Sir Perey Sykes retuming from the Pamirs, and next day enjoved a tine 
of happy reunion with him and his sister, that well-known traveller and writer, Miss Ela 
Svkes. 


Five days of rapid travel then carried me over the northertumost Chinese Pantirs and up 
the gorge of the westernmost headwaters of the Kashyar River, titil | struck the Russian 
military road to the Pamirs on the NKaizil-art) Pass where it crasses the ‘Trans-Alai renee. 
At the little rest-house of Por-d6ébe, which [reached that evening on my descent from the 
pass, T soon received most encouraging proof of the generous and truly hind way in which 
the Russian political authorities were prepared to facilitate my travels | There bt had the 
good fortune to meet Colonel TD. Yagello, who holds military and politioa charge of the 
Pamir Division, including now also Wakhan, Shughnan, and Roshan. he was then just pass- 
ing on a rapid visit to Tashkend.  E could net have hoped even on our stile of the Hindi. 
kush border for arrangements more complete or effective than those which proved) to have 
been made on my behalf by this distinguished officer. ft was tor me a great additional 
pleasnre to find in him aa Oriental scholar deeply interested: in the geography and ethno- 
eraphy of the Oxus regions, wncl anxious to aid whatever mvestigations could) throw fresh 
light on thew past. It was mainly through Colonel Yagello’s unfailing wid that TP succeeded 
in covering so much interesting ground, far more than my original progruume had teluded, 
within the available tine and without a single day's loss. to shall always look back wath 
sincere gratitude to his friendly interest and all the generous help which he and his assistants, 


officers at the several Russian Pamir posts, gave mic. 


One of the chief objects which [had in view, when planning this extension of my journey 
aeross the Pamirs and the Russian territories on the Oaxus, was to study there questions 
of historical geography, in the way which experience elsewhere in the Kast had taught to 
to be the best, ic. on the spot. Henee it was a special satisfaction tome that at the very 
start L was able to march down the whole length of the big: Alai Valley, a distance of over 
c0 miles. fn the topographical contiguration, climatic conditions, and loeal resources of 
this great Alpine basin | could trace additional indications supporting the belief that 
through this wide natural throughfare, skirting the northern of the Pamirs from cast to west, 
passed the route w hich the ancient silk traders from China followed down to the Middle 
Oxus, as outlined by that much-discussec record of classical geography w here Marinus of 
Tyre describes the progress in the opposite direction of the agents of ** Macs the Macedonian” 
from Bactria to the great silk mart in ‘“ the country of the Seres or China. Similar obser- 
vations make it appear to me very probable that the famous ** Stone ‘Tower ” mentioned in 
that record must be located at or near Daraut-kurghan, a small Kirghiz village and now 
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Russian frontier customs post, where the route up the main Kara-tegin Valley emerges 
upon the Alai. It is the only direct one between Bactria and Eastern Turkestan which is 
practicable throughout for laden camels. 


From Daraut-kurghan, where our supplies could conveniently be replenished, I turned 
south to strike across the succession of high snowy ranges which separate the headwaters 
of the Muk-su and the rivers of Roshan and Shughnan from the uppermost Oxus. It was 
the only route, apart from the well-known one leading across the Kizil-art and past Lake 
Kara-kul, by which I could cross the Russian Pamirs and their western buttresses from 
north to south, and this accounted for my choosing it. But it proved a distinctly difficult 
route to follow, even with such exceptionally hardy animals as Colonel Yagello’s orders 
secured for me from the rare Kirghiz camps encountered. There was, however, abundant 
reward in the mass of interesting geographical observations fo be gathered, and in the 


splendid views which it offered into a region of permanent snow and ice, little explored and 
in parts still unsurveyed. 


As far as the Tanimaz River, a large tributary of the Bartang or Murghab River, onr 
route led past a grand glacier-clad range, vaguely designated as Sel-tagh or Muz-tagh, ant 
still awaiting exact survev, which forms, as it were, the north-westera buttress of the Pamirs. 
Rarely have my eyes in the Himalaya, Hindukush, or Kun-lun beheld a sight more impres- 
<ive than the huge glacier-furrowed wall of the Muz-tagh, as it rosc before me with 
magnificent abruptness above the wid: torrent bads of tha Muk-su. after I had crossa.t 
the Tars-agar, our first pass from the Alai. Its boldly serrated crest-line seemed to rise 
well above 20,000 feet, and individual ice-peaks may reach a considerably greater height. 
No approximately exact clevations seem so far to have been determined with the theodolit> 
or clinometer for this and som: other prominent ranges towering above the western portion 
of the Pamirs, and neither Afrazgul nor myself could help feeling again and again regret it 
the obvious considerations which precluded our attempting survey work however modest 
in scope. Subsequently it was a real satisfaction to come across evidence of the systematic 
triangulation work which the Topographical Service of Russian Turkestan has been extend- 
ing over the Pamirs for some vears past, and to learn that it was steadily being continued in 
spite of the war. 


Our direct route past the Nel-tagh would have led up the valley by which the Zulum-art 
and Takhta-koram passes, giving access to the Kara-kul and Tanimaz drainage arcas, are 
approached, But the floods fed by the huge Sel-darra Glacier completely close this route 
from spring-time till the late antunn, just as they render the track lower down the Muk-su 
quite impracticable for the greater part of the year.! So we were obliyed to make our way 
first over the glacier pass, circ. 15,109 feet high, at the head of the Kayindi Gorge. 
'The latter proved to bs completely blocked in places by ancient moraines and offered verv 
difficult going. Here, as elsewhere, in the high mountains west of the Pamirs, evidence could 
be noted of glaciation having considerably receded during recent times. 


Beyond the Kayindi the ground assumed a much easier Pamir-like character, and after 
crossing the Takhta-koram Pass, circ. 14,600 feet, we reached on August 8 the first encamp- 
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2 This Muk-su Gorge i is in places, even alanine winter, too diffzult for laden animals. To find it 
actually markedin a recent cartographica! repressntation aa traversed by th» ancient silk trade route 
seemnod an illustration of tha risks waich b33¢et the work o7 the historical geographer, when it has to be 
done solely in the study. 
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ment of Kirghiz grazing in the open valleys to the south-west of the Great Kara-kul. Having 
obtained there fresh transport from imposing old Kokan Beg, the Ming-bashi of the northern 
Pamirs, and having started my anthropometric work, } moved down the Tanimaz Valle y 
to its junction with that of the Murghab or Bartang River. Here at the picturesque hamlet. 
of Saunab, the Tashkurghan of the Kirghiz, 1 reached the first Tranian-speaking settlement 
of hill Tajiks or Ghalchas, all fine-looking men. Their ethnic type of pure Homo Alpinus, 
their old-world customs, preserved by alpine isolation, and the survival of much that 
seems ancient in domestic architecture, decorative motifs. etc., interested me greatly and 
anply justified a day's halt, which allowed me to seenre anthropological measurements and 
arrange for the load-carrying men we needed. 


The only route open to us for reaching the southern Pamirs led up hy the Bartang River, 
and progress in its narrow gorges proved exceptionally trying owing to the results of the 
great earthquake of 18 February 1911, which had transformed the surface of this mountain 
region m a striking fashion. Already on the lower Tanimaz we had come ttpon huge masses of 
rock debris which had been thrown down from the slopes of the fanking spurs and now spread 
for miles across the open valley bottom. Here m the defiles of the Bartang the huge laad- 
slides attending that memorable earthquake had choked up in many places the whole river 
passage and practically destroyed what tracks there ever catsted along or above it. The 
big river once rivallmg m volume the main feeder of the Oxus, the Ab-i-Panja, had here 
ceased altogether to flow. Strings of deep alpme tarns, with colours of exquisite bepnty. 
had replaced tt here and there and helped to increase the diflieulties of progress. 
Jt, took three days’ hard seramblmg along steep spurs, almost impassable for load-carrying 
wen, and over vast slopes of rock débris spread out in wildest confusion, to get beyond the 
point near the month of the Shedan side valley where the fall of a whole mountain 
has completely blocked the river, and converted the so-called ~ Sarez Pantie into a tine 


alpine lake over 15 miles long now and still spreadmg up the valley. 


Enormous masses of rock and detritus had been shaken down from the range on the 
north and had been pushed by the nupetus cf the landslip np the steep spur flanking the 
Shedat debouchure. They had thus formed a huge barrage, which even now seemed to rise 
wore than 1200 feet above the level of the new Sarez Lake, and. is likely to dam it up for 
years, if not for centuries. Tt cost another day's stiff, and in places risky. scramble before 
we succeeded in getting the baggage safelv across the few miles of precipitous rock slopes 
and dangerous débris-shoots above the Yerkht inlet. Fortunately the men collected from 
the uppermost hamlets of the Roshan Valley proved all excellent cragsmen and quite expert 
in building rafaks, or galleries of brushwood and stones, along otherwise impassable precipices. 

Opportimely succoured by Kirghiz ponies, which had been sent from the Alichur Pamir 
to meet us, we crossed the Langar Pass, close on 15,000 fect above the sea, by August 20, 
It gave us easy access to the Yeshil-kél Lake, where T found myself on grommd of varied 
geographical interest. T can mention only two points here and those in all briefness. On 
the one hand, with the experience gained at the newly formed big lake fresh before me. it 
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In un mmportant paper (Comptes rendus del’ Académie des Scrences, clx. pp. B10 sqqy., Paris, 
1915), reference to which I owe to Mr, E. Hoawood’s kindness, Prince B. Galitzine has shown stro ig 
rensona for the helief that the Sarez landslide was not the consequence but the cause of the earthquake 
of 18 February 1911, which was registered at’ many distant seismological stations. This earthquake 
is declared to present an exceptionally interesting case where the epicontre can be proved to coincide 


with the hypocentre itself. 
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was easy to recognize those topographical features which clearly point to the Yeshil-kof 
having derived its existence from a similar cataclvem at some earlier period. To the eyes 
of the non-geologist the formation of the Buruman ridge, which closes the western end of 
the lake, seemed to bear a close resemblance to the newly formed barrage which has created 
the Suarez Lake. Of glacier action. which might have produced the same result, I could see 
no trace on either side of the Yeshil-k6l exit. On the other hand, what T observed on my way 
up the open Alichur Pamir, and subsequently in the Shnghnan Valley below it, bore clear 
evidence to the advantages which the route leading through them had offered for Chinese 
expansion to the Upper Oxus and Badakhshan, ever since Kao Hsien-chih’s memorable 
Pamir and Hindukush campaign of a.p. 747. 

Having crossed the Bash-gumbaz, our fourth pass over 15,000 fect since leaving the 
Alai. I descended to the glittering hig expanse of Lake Victoria or Zor-kél, where the Great 
Pamir branch of the Oxus rises, and the Pamir borders of Russia and Afghanistan meet. Ever 
since my youth [ had longed to see this. the truly “ Great” Pamir and its fine lake, famous 
in early local Jegends, and the “ Great Dragon Lake” of the old Chincse pilgrims. As | 
looked across its deep blue waters to where in the cast they seemed to fade away on the 
horizon, J] thought it quite worthy to figure in carly tradition as the legendary central lake 
from which the four greatest rivers of Asia were supposed to take their rise. 1t was a delight- 
ful sensation to find myself on ground closely associated with the memories of those great 
travellers, Hsiian-tsang. the saintly Chinese pilgrim-geographer, Marco Polo, and Captain 
Wood, the fizst modern explorer of the Pamir region. 

The day of halt, August 27, spent by the sunny lake-shore, undisturbed by any sign 
of human activity, was most enjoyable, in spite of the bitterly cold wind sweeping across» 
the big alpine basin, ere. 13,400 fect above sea-level. It allowed me to gather local informa- 
tion, which once more confirmed in a striking fashion the accuracy of the Chinese historical 
records. In describing Kuo Heein-chih’s expedition across the Hindukush. the T'ang Annals 
specially mention the concentration of the Chinese forces by three routes from east, west. 
and north, upon Sarhad. the point on the Ab-i-Panja branch of the Oxus, which gives direct 
access to the Baroghil and Darkot Passes. The routes from the east and west, é.¢., down and 
up the Ab-i-Panja Valley, were clear beyond all doubt. But of the northern route no indi- 
cation could be traced in maps or books, and the existence of a pass, vaguely mentioned in 
native intelligence reports as possibly leading to Sarhad, across the high snowy range south 
of the Great Pamir, had beeu denied by members of the British Boundary Comnission of 
1895 who visited this region. 

1t was hence a ploasant surprise when inquiries from two much-travelled Kirghiz among 
our party elicited definite and independent evidence as to an old track still used by Tajik 
herdsmen, which leads from Sarhad across the range to the glacier-filled head of the 
Shor-jilga Valley, clearly visible from Lake Victoria, and thence down to the western shore 
of the latter. All I could observe through my glasses, and what I had seen in 1906 from the 
other side of the mountain range, seemed to plead for the accuracy of the Kirghiz’ informa- 
tion. My only regret was the impossibility of testing it on the spot. This, alas, would 
have necessitated my trespassing on His Afghan Majesty’s territory. How often did I 
later on, too, look wistfully across the boundary drawn by the River Oxus with the fond 
wish that 1 might yet be allowed to pass “ through the gate of favour ” into those fascinat- 
ing valleys and mountains on the Afghan side of the border, which I was now able to skirt 
for hundreds of miles ! 
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Three rapid marches down the Great Pamir River then earried me to Languar-kisht, 
where we reached the main Oxus Valley, and the highest of the villages on the Russian side 
of the river. Here, too, everything was done by the Commandant of the Russian frontier 
post and the local Wakhi headmen to facilitate my Journey. My subsequent jourmey down 
the Oxus was attended by an abundant harvest of observations hearing on the historical 
topography, archeology, and ethnography of Wakhan. which in early times had formed 
an important thoroughfare between Bactria, India, and the Contral-Asian territories con- 
trolled by China. But it would cost too much time sand space HT attenpted here to give 
any details. 16 must suftice to mention that the exact “trvex of a series of ruined strong- 
holds, some of them of very considerable extent. acquainted me with numerous features: of 
distinct archeological interest. in their plans, the construction and decoration of their 
bastioned walls, etc. The natural protection offered by unscaleable rock faces of spurs and 
ravines wus always cleverly utilized in these defences. But some idea of the hubour, 
which even thus their construction must have cost, can be formed from the fact that at 
one of these strongholds, known as Zamr-i-Atish-parast, the successive lines of walls, with 
their bastions and turrets solidly built in rough stone or in xum-dried brick, ascend the slopes 
of a precipitous spur rising to an elevation of close on 1U00 feet and have an extent of more 
than 3 miles. 

Jt is certain that these hill fastnesses date back to pre-Muhanunadan times el eae 
period when this portion of the Oxus Valley contained a population far denser than at 
present and enjoving a higher degree of material civilization. Their attribution by the present 
Wakhi people to the ~ Niahposh Kafirs ° merely gives cApression to a vague traditional 
recollection that they date back to times before the advent of Islam. the “ Siahposh “ot 
Kafiristan south of the Hindukush never having reached the stage of civilization which these 
ruins presuppose. Some architectural details seemed to suggest a period roughly corres pond- 
ing to late Indo-Ncythian or early Sassanian domination, during which our scanty records 
from Chinese sources indicate that Wakhan enjoved a state of relative affluence and impor- 
tance. 

All along the big valley of Wakhan there opened glorious vistas to the south, where 
towering above narrow side vallevs. and quite near, appeared magnificent iee-clad) peaks 
of the Hindukush main range, looking just as early Chinese pilerims describe them. Eke 
peaks of jade. 1 realized now what an appropriate iivention the — popular etymology ’ 
was, Which in Muhammadan times has connected the old and niaich -diseussed name of Bolor, 
vagucly used for the Hindukush region, with the Persian blaur, inean'ng crystal. The 
effect was much heightened by the unexpectedly verdant appearance which the cultivated 
portion of Wakhan still presented at that season, in spite of the elevation from 8,000 to over 
10,000 feet above sea level, and doubly welcome after the bleak Pamirs It was pleasaut 
to note abundant evidence of how much the resources of the Wakhis on the Russian side of 
the valley had increased, both in respect of cattle and sheep and of land brought under eulti- 
vation,’ since annexation under the settlement arrived at by the Anglo-Russian Pamir 
Boundary (‘ommission had removed all trouble frim Kirghiz raids and Afghan exactions. 

For all these reasons [ felt glad that plentiful antiquarian and anthropometric work 
kept me busy in Wakhan during the first half of September. To this was added a philo- 
logical task when, on entering that portion of the valley which adjoms the great northward 
end of the Oxus and is known as the tract of Ishkashim, J could collect linguistic specimens 
of the hitherto unrecorded Ishkashmi, one of the so-called Pamir dialects which form an 
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important branch among the modern representatives of the Eastern Iranian language 
group. Av the pretty little Russian post of Nu. which faces the main settlement of Ish- 
kashmi, | enjoyed the kind hospitality of Captain Tumanovich, its commandant, and benefit- 
ed much by his local knowledge and help. Then I passed down the Oxus through the very 
confined portion of the valloy known as Garan. which until the recent construction of a 
bridle-path with Russian help was ground very difficult of access, even on foot, and visited 
Colonel Yagello’s headquarters at Kharuk. Jt lies at the fertile debouchure of the Shughnan 
vallevs. where the cart road now crossing the Pamirs ends, and proved a very pleasant spot, 
boasting of fine fruit gardens. and to my surprise, even of electric light. 

The relative abundance of fertile arable laud. and the facility of communication both 
with the Pamirs and the rich grazing uplands of Radakhshan, have always given to the valleys 
of Shughnan a certain historical importance. They figure often in Chinese and early Muham- 
madan accounts of the Middle Oxus region. So | was glad to visit in succession the two 
main valleys of Shakh-darra and Ghund. Considering that the Shughni people have always 
been noted for their fondness for roaming abroad, in the old days as raiders. and are now as 
pediars and servants to be found in all towns from Kabul to Farghana, it was interesting to 
observe how much of old-world inheritance in ethnic type. local customs, domestic archi- 
tecture, and implements has survived among them. 

From Shitam in the Ghund Vallev | crossed by a distinctly difficult glacier pass. over 
16.000 feet high, into Roshan. From the watershed. overlooking large and badly crevassed 
glaciers both to north and south. Tenjoved a glorious vista over the rolling uplands of 
Badakhshan, a region towards which my eves have been turned for many years. and to 
which access still remains closed. The narrow, deep-cut gorges m which the Roshan River 
has cut its way through towering raountain masses, wildly serrated above and very steep 
at their foot. proved a line of progress cven more toublesome than the glacier across which 
we had reached them. <A two dav» climbing and scrambling past precipices by narrow 
rock ledge and frail galleries (awrinz). as bad as any J ever saw in the Hindukush. was 
relieved in places by the use of skin-rafts. where the absence of dangerous cataracts allowed: 
their employment. Guided by dexterous swimmers, they made me glide down over the 
tossing river, forgetful of all fatigue. in scenery of impressive grandetr, emidst rock-walls 
which ever seemed to close in upon us. But it was a real relief when the last rock gate was 
passed, and we emerged once more in the less-confined valley of the Oxus. 

Roshan, just as it is the least accessible of all the side valleys of the Oxus, seems also 
to have preserved the Homo Alpinus type of the Ghalchas in its greatest puritv. The men, 
clean of limb and made wiry by coustunt movement over such impossible tracks, all showed 
clear-cut features, and often faces of almost classical regularity. The hainlets nestling at 
the mouth of the ravines were often half hidden amidst splendid orchards. The dwellings 
invariably showed plans and internal arrangements which were obviously derived froin high 
antiquity, so many of the features being fanuiliar to me from the architecture traced at early 
sites of Turkestan and the Indian North-West. Alpire seclusion seemed to have preserved 
here a small corner of the world scarcely touched by the change of ages, and I wondered 
whether some Bactrian Greek on a visit to Roshan would have seen much that was different 
from what these simple well-built dwellings show now. 

After a busy delightful day's halt at Kala-Wamar, in the garden of the ruined castle 
of the Shughnan chiefs, [ crossec. the glacier pass of Adude and made my way into the Yaz- 
ghulam and Vanj valleys of Darwaz, where the territory of the Amir of Bokhara was entered. 
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Here, too, the recommendation of the Imperial Russian political representative, Consul 
Belaieff, had assured me all possible attention and help. As I travelled up the Vanaj Valley, 
and subsequently through the mountain tract known as Wakhia-bala, I could nos observe 
the gradual change in the physical appearance, houses, ways of living. etc., of the people, 
bearing testimony to the historically attested conquest of Turki tribes and the influence 
exercised by the civilization of the Turkestan plains, But we were still high up in the moun- 
tains, and had a trving task when on October 3 we crossed the Sitargh Pass, circ. 14,600 feet 
high, with its big and badly crevassed glacier, after the first winter snow had fallen, and 
just in tine before it became closed to traftic. Finally, we gained hy the Gardan-i-kaftar 
Pass, also under fresh snow, the main valley of Kara-tegin. 

Here on the banks of the Kizil-su River, coming from the Alai, | found myself once 
more on the line of the ancient silk-trade route connecting China with Bactria. A marked 
change in the climatic conditions was brought hume to me by the fact that the fertile slopes 
on the hillsides are being cultivated without uhe need of Irrigation. Kara-tegin, as its modern 
naine attests, had been long occupied by a Turki-speaking population. It was interesting 
to note here how the Kirghiz settlers, who represent probabl y the last wave of this Turkish 
mvasion in what was originally Iranian ground, are now heing slowly ousted again from the 
Jand by a steady reflux of Tajik immigrants. 

From Kara-tegin, where J had mteresting opportunities for getting to know the tradt- 
tional administrative methods of Bokhara, a succession of rapid marches carried me west- 
wards through the open and remarkably fertile valleys which the rivers of Kafirnihan and 
Surkhan dram. It seemed hard to forego a visit south to the Oxus, where it passes nearest 
to my old goal of Bulkh or Bactra. But time was getting short for the remaining portion of 
my programnc. So | took the nearest route co the confines of ancient Sogdiana north- 
westwards by the difficult track through the mountains which connects Hissar and Regek 
with the rich plains about Shahr-i-sabz. Finally, o1 October 22, Lb arrived at Samarkand 
and the Russian Central. Asian railway. Since the start. from my camp in the Kashgar 
Mountains my journey had lasted just over three months, and within these we had covered 
on foot and on horseback an aggregate distance of close on 1700 miles. 

A new and distant field of work lay ahead for me on Persian soil. So only a few days 
could be spared for renewed visits to the great monuments of Muhanunadan art and Muehal 
power at Samarkand. It was the same at Bokhara, where 1 could personally thank M. Shulga, 
then officiating as the Tmperial Russian representative, as well as she Diwan-begi, the head 
of H. H. the Amir of Bokhara’s administration, for all the kind help and hospitality I had 
received in the State. No much survives, in that fascinating great city, of old-world Central- 
Asian life and of its own historical past that my three days’ stay scemed a sadly brief time. 
Then the Trans-Caspian railway carried me to Askhabad, the great Russian cantonment 
on the Persian border, and crossing this 1 reached Meshed by November 4 after a four davs’ 
hard drive. 

There, ab the old capital of Khorasan, Colonel T. W. Haig, H. B. Mos Consul-General 
for Khorasan, and a distinguished Oriental scholar, offered me the kindest welcome and the 
chance of a much-needed short rest. Under the hospitable roof of the ¢ ‘onsnlate and within 
its fine large garden | felt as if brought back to some English country house. Constant 
toil at much delaved official accounts kept me busy and, alas, left little time for glimpses 
of the interesting city outside. Seistan was my goal for the winter's work, and considering 
its great distance and the uncertain state of political affairs in Persia, I nae much reason 
to feel grateful for the kind help and shrewd advice by which Colonel Haig facilitated my 


rapid onward journey. 
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On November 11 T left Meshed for Seistan. In order to reach it I had chose a route 
which, keeping off the main roads, gave opportunities for useful supplementary survey work 
and offered the further advantage of being the most direct. It first took us by little- 
frequented tracks through hills held by Hazara and Baluch tribal settlements to Rui-Khaf. 
Thence we travelled south in an almost straight line parallel to the Perso-Afghan border, 
where it passes through a nearly unbroken succession of desert depressions and of equally 
barren hill ranges. Near a few of the little oases we passed, as at Mujnabad, Tabbas, and 
Duruh, 1 was able to examine remains of sites abandoned since early Muhammadan times. 
At Bandan we struck the high-road, and two days later,on December 1, reached Nasratabad, 
the Seistan “ capital.’ The excellent Persian inules hired at Meshed had allowed us to 
cover the total distance of over 500 miles in nineteen marches. With the assistance of 
Afrazgul Khan a careful plane-table survey on the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch was carried over 
the whole ground. The disturbed conditions of Persia due to the War made themselves 
felt also on the Khorasan border, ever a happy raiding-grounc for enterprising neighbours. 
But owing, perhaps, to the rapidity of ow movements and the unfrequented route chosen, 
the journcy passed off without any awkward encounters. 

Once safely arrived in Seistan 1 received a very kind and hospitable welcome from 
Major F. B. Prideaux, H.B.M.’s Consul in Seistan, and could quickly set to work with all 
the advantages which his most effective help and prolonged local experience assured me. 
Ever since my student days I had felt drawn to Seistan by special interests connected with 
its geography and historical past. It hac been more than chance that my very first paper, 
published as long ago as 1885, dealt with the ancient river names of this lranian border-land. 
My present visit to Seistan, long deferred as it was, could for various reasons be only a kind 
of reconnaissance. Yet even thus | might hope among its numerous ruined sites to discover 
remains of the early periods when ancient Sacastana, * the land of the Sacas or Sevthians,”’ 
served as an outpost of Tran and the Hellenistic Near Kast towards Buddhist India. A 
strong additional reason was proviced by my explorations in the Tarim Basin ; for the striking 
analogy presented by various physical features of the terminal basin of the Helmand River 
was likely to throw light on more than one geographical question connected with the dried-up 
Lop Sea and the ancient Lou-lan delta. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that in both directions my hopes have been fully justified 
by the results of my Seistan work. But it is only the most prominent that | can tind space 
to record here in brief outlines. At the verv start my archeological search was rewarded 
by an important discovery. It was made on the isulated rocky hill of the Koh-i-Khwaja. 
which rises as a conspicuous landmurk above the central portion of the Hamuns or terminal 
marshes of the Helmand. The extensive and wellknown ruins situated on its eastern slope 
proved to be the remains of a Jarge Buddhist sanctuary, the first ever traced on lranian soil. 
Hidden behind later masonry, there came to light remarkable fresco remains, dating back 
undoubtedly to the Sassanian period. Wall paintings, of a distinctly Hellenistic style and 
probably older, were found on the wall of a gallery below the high terrace bearmg the mam 
shrine. Protected in asimilar way from the ravages of man and atmospheric moisture they 
had unfortunately suffered much from white ants. The importance of these pictorial relics, 
which I managed to remove safely in spite of various difficulties, is great. They illustrate 
for the first time in situ the Iranian link of the chain which, long surmised by conjecture, 
connects the Greco-Buddhiss art of the extreme north-west of India with the Buddhist art 
of Central Asia and the Far East. This connection was reflectd with equal clearness by the 
architectural features of the ruins, which were also of great interest. 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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SOME INTERESTING PARALLELS. 
BY HIRALAL AMRATLAL SHAH, B.A. 

To begin with the use of the number ‘ forty ’, in the Vedic and non-Vedic literature. 

(1) Aig°II, 12, 11, informs us that “ Indra found out in the fortieth autumn, Sambara 
abiding in the hills °’: — 

“a: geet gag farasa 
TEMA Waa AKT |” 

There is no convincing explanation why it should be the fortieth (autumn) and nothing 
more or less than that. Mr. Tilak’s! hypothesis is well known and is considered to be 
highly ingenious. But as far as we know, it is not commonly accepted to be the right 
and final explanation, He construes the hymn differently, taking it to mean the fortieth 
day of the autumn and not the. fortieth Autumn (= year). 

We now transcribe passages where this number is used, First of all, we refer to the 
dramas of Shakespeare edited by Mr. Verity and also to his notes on the passages we 
select therefrom. 

In LMamlel, we read :—-- 

* Hamlet: * T lov'd Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity 
Of love, make up my sum . . 2 (V, L, 262. tf) 
© forty: cf.‘ sonnet ~ 2 (Shakespeare's). 
‘When forty winters shall beseige thy brow |, 
*Corialanus, Lf, 1, 243 :— 
‘T could beat forly of them‘, and the Merry Wives of Windsor,—l. 1, 205-6, 
‘T had rather than forty shillings 
‘Lt had mv books of songs and sonnets here *: 

“ Other numbers, «g., 3 and 13, have become significant through some ancient belief or 
historical event ; and perhaps 40 gained some mysterious import through the seriptures. 
Thus the wanderings of the Israchites lasted forty years, the fast of our Lord forty days, 
likewise the fast of Elijah (1, Kings, XTX, 8) and the stay of Moses on the mount,  (lxod., 
XXIV, 18).” 

Mr. Verity adds here that the “Elizabethans use forty to imply indefinitely large number.” 
However, he changes his opinion a ycar later, commenting on a passage we are Just giving, 
that forty is used constantly by Elizabcthaus apparently as a “significant number, where 
no precise reckoning was needed.” 2? This is a note on the lines inthe dlidsummer Night's 
Dream, Ul, 4, 175-6, 

‘Puck— VU put a girdle round abont the carth 
In forty minutes.’ 

We now dispense with Shakespeare and turn to the Huropean history. From 
Macaulay, we learn that in feudal times, forty days made up the period, for which, men were 
bound to serve in a war. 

The most interesting parallels, according to us, lic in ‘the wanderings of the Israelites for 
forty years? and in the line of the Sonnet, “forty winters shall beseige thy brow.”” 

We can do no more than direct the attention of scholars to these instances, We shall 
on to other cases where resemblance in thoughts and words is interesting. 








now pass 


1 The Arctic Home inthe Vedas, pp. 279 ff. 7 
2 [ Forty is a common conventional number in ancient Jewish tradition and has been supposed to 


have originated in “forty years” as the conventional life of a generation.—Ld, ] 
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About Dawn. 
(11) “mercer par keazat | 8” 

“sq: wefteft zara farat- 

at fareagqaea aa: || *”’ 
“spear at Satya ferret 

Tat aed aaa agiens || >” 
“ sar arta arfarfr waar: 

eat aver were Aas |” 


—Rig° IIT, 61. 
cf. with :— 


‘Thou in the moon’s bright chariot proud and gay, 

» « « Thou Scythian-like dost round thy lands above 

The sun’s gilt tent for ever move 

And still as thou in pomp dost go 

The shining pageant of the world attend thy show. 
t . . When Goddess, liftest up thy waken’d head 

Out of the morning's purple bed, 

Thy quire of birds about thee play 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day.” 

—Abraham Cowley: Hymn to Light. 

[‘ The moon’s bright chariot ’ corresponds to ‘ qayreyy’ but according to Sayanicharya, the 
word ‘ex’ means ‘golden’ and not ‘moon’ The phrase staaeaq Aq: is to be found in the 
line ‘ The sun's gilt tent for ever move’; here, Siyana° takes ‘ syyq’ to mean the ‘sun.’ ] 

About Sunrise. 
(TIT) “ atrgen eit: eqer- 
arartt qracasa fares | 7” 
— Rig® 1, 115, 4. 

cf. with Spencer’s Faerie Queen, 1, 12,2 and 1.2, 1 ff:— 

“ Scarcely had Pheebus in the glooming east 
Yet harnessed his fiery-footed teeme.” 

‘ And cheerful chanticleer with his note shrill 
Had warned once that Phoebus’ fiery car, 
In haste was climbing up the Eastern hill, 
Full envious that night so long his room did fill.” 

|‘ Eastern hill ’ is the well-known ‘ geafirft’ | | 
(IV ) “wat at atereare gare | 8” 
“STAT Ararat steaieay | °” 
—Rig® I, 115, 1-2. 
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Translation of the Passages. 
e « . On thy golden car; awaken the sweet notes of the birds.” (Peterson. ) 


* “O Dawn, before all the world thou risest up, ths banner of immortality.”’ (Peterson.) According 
to Siyana, ‘‘ proclaimer of the (immortal) Sun.”’ 


ee 


3“ O Dawn, 


5 “Come, bring to the shining Dawn your offering and bow down before her.”’ (Peterson.) 
° “(Q Dawn, rich in blessing, wise and bountiful, accept the song of thy worshipper.’’ (Peterson.) 


Ja . “ For, when he yoked his horses from their stall, Night was spreading her garment over 
all.” (Peterson. ) 


When he (Sun) draws away (from this world) his horses (rays), the Night coverseverything with 
darkness. (Sayana.) [ This passage is urderatood in different ways by different scholars. We cannot 
say how far the parallel can help us to clear the meaning. | 

® «(The sun follows the divine and shining Dawn,) as a wooer follows his mistress.” (Peterson.) 
* “Sdrya (Sun) has filed caven, earth and the mid-sky.” (Peterson.) 
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cf. with Faerie Queen. 1, 5, 2:-- 
And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate 
Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair 
And hurled his ghstening beam through gloomy air.’ 


((V) “eared saretrarqrar 19" —Rig® UI, 61, 3. 
cf. with “ The welkin way most beaten plaine “Faerie Queen 1.4. 9, 
Miscellaneous. 


(VI) “ waitg farwatat aaaeaa aDat wa: | —Aaghu VET, 5. 


cf. with “ Hesawin Mahomet. with his old life- worn eyes a century old, the lost Abdallah 
come buck again, all that was left of Abdallah.”"—(Carlvle’s Herves.— Hero as a Prophet) 
There is some difference between the above two passages. ‘The subjects (prajd) do not 
get old. Hence in the Rayhi , we do not cxpect to find the © old tife-worn eves’; nor do we 


find ‘all that was left of 2 2...” because the departure of Raghu was quiet: and 
peaceful leaving behind him nothing which would indicate hard times. 


(VIE) “mepra ge: wet arate Trrdead Ba: | 

sirateranras ae: sferara arerarrey || 12” 

— SAL? F240, 
cf. with 'T. Moore’s + The Journey Onwards” : 
‘As slow our ship her foamy track 

Against. the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still look’d back 

To that dear isle “twas leaving. 

No loth we part from all we love, 

from all the links that bind us ; 

So turn our hearts, as on we rove, 

lo those we have left behind as!” 
| gfaara dataaraeq 9 may hint that the flag belongs to a ship and not to aw chariot, ] 


The following seutence is taken from the Utrarabhaga of Kadambari:— 
(VILL) wa: caarereqarceraeereqarar sara saree frsqarar Para gear |!” 
ef. with G. Wither’s = The Mistress of Philarete ~:— 
* When her ivory teeth she buries 

Twixt her two enticing cherries, ¢ . 

If vou look again the whiles 

She doth part those lips in similes, 

“Tis as when a flash of light 

Breaks from heaven to glad the night.” 
(IX) eae wtira eaqnfa 4 eae ara 

at Rae TATA TA || 
—(Jttararamacharitam, UI, 26 
cof. with R. Herrick’s “To Anthea ™ 
*'Phou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 


And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee.” 


0 “ Moving to the old goal.” (Peterson.) ‘‘'Treading the old (usual) path.” (Séyana.) 

ll “The subjects looked upon him their sovereign lord as Raghu himself returned to youth.” 

12 “©The body moves forward, the dull mind runs back like the flag of the staff carried against the 
wind.’’ 

3 “© Gradually, the moonlight added beauty to the face of the Night on which a faint smile lurked on 
account of the appearance of the moon (her lover).”’ 

14 “Thou art my life, my second heart; Thou art moonlight to my eves, the nectar to my limbs.” 
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Let us again return to the Faerie Queen (IL, 13) :— 


(X) ‘** No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 
No braunch whereon a tine bird did not sitt ; 
No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song but did containe a lovely ditt. 
Trees, braunches, birds and songs, were framed titt 
Yor to allure fraile mind to carelesse ease.” 


These lines remind us the first verse of the Sukarambhdsamvada— 
“RTT ATT Tat Tayesa 
VE YS Hi Hora (AT: | 


crt Tra aia ATATTS: 
TH TH seas: geyare: |] 
(XI) o maa Pat warear wee TERA: | 


qreqen ramos geass Tar TAT: || 1S 


-—Pratima? of Bhasa, Ll, 17. 

This way Rama, Nita and Lakshamana went to forest according to Bhasa. It is quite 
different in Ramayana, wherein we read a Jong farewel] message. Whether Bhasa or some 
one else be the author of the dramas published by Mr. Ganapati Nastri, the skill of the 
dramatist is quite evident. He has heightened toan extraordmary pitch the pathos of the 
situation by dropping the message altogether, and thus making it an indication of intense grief. 

In Ramayana, the farewell message was meant to show the feclings of grief; but by a 
stroke ( we should consider it to be of the pen of a genius ) it has been dropped, in spite of 
Ramayana, simply to express the grief. That Rama went away without Icaving a message 
behind him is sufficient to drive mad his affectionate father. We have come across many 
cases where Bhasa puts aside older authorities. or historical facts. Here is one of them 
where he does so with great success and rare effect. We cite a parallel to the above verse 
of Bhasa : 

* Neither conld say farewell. but through their eves 
Grief interrupted speech with tears’ supplies.” 


—T. Carew's 4 Pastoral Dialogue 2” last lines, 


The following lines are perfectly oriental in sentiment. although we read them in’ the 
Faerie Queen, I, 12, 36-7 - 


(XIT) “ And to the knight his daughter dear he tied 

With sacred rites and vows for ever to abide.” 
His own two hands the holy knott did knitt 

That none but death for ever can divide ; 

His own two hands, for such a turne most fit. 
The houseling tire did kindle and provide, 

And holy water thereon sprinkled wide; 2.” 


“The houseling fire’, we consider, is more connected with India and the Indian life 
than with any other race on the earth. Even in the drama of Shakespeare we read 


“ For in the temple, by and by, with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit.”’ — 


be 


—A Midsummer Night's Dream, 1V, 1. 185-6. 


Here the parallels come to an end, We hope their significance will not be lost. wpon 


the reader, 


18 “Qn the road there are clusters of mangor-trees and everysuch cluster resounds with the cooings 


of cuckoos; Every note of cuckoo makes the proud lady give up her pride: and with that, springs up 
(in ber heart) the five-arrowed god."" 


16 “Fora long tim: they thought: and (then ) quivered their lids to utter something ; but tears 
prevented their speech; hence, without uttering a word, they went away to forest.” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
BY V. RANGACHARKL MAA. Lh. MADRAS. 


(Continued from p. 219.) 


Chanda’s entry into Trichi and his aims. 


An evil day it was for Madura and its queen wien Chanda Sahib made is entry inte 
the Trichinopoly fort. It did not take Jong for Minakshi to find ont that jer friend was 
really he: master, soon an enemy. For the love of power, sie had sacrificed tin unity of the 
State and invited the foreigners, and she now found that. in spite of her saciitice, she was 
fur from exercising power, Greedy and amiitious, Chanda Salih could not check 
his interested diligence or voracious appetite. His soaring sunbition Jonced for the time 
when the queen would be no more in his way, and when he could one iy gule as the 
undisputed master of the region from the Kaveri to the Cape. 
sy behave as to divulve the desire of his heart. 


True. dee did ote oat) first 
He hed the wieben te proceed with 
caution, to use the name of Minikshi in alls action. ind) praceedtuce so os te divert 
suspicion and invite contidence. An analysis af Chanda Salib’s doth ecu this perro cd 
his hfe shows that he hal three things in: view. He wished: test tec erthrow Batigdra 
Tirmala im the naa: of Minakshi, so that the Madura kingdom would onee agate te: 
strong and united power and free from rebellion and treason. Seean dh. the consoldation 
of Madura achieved. he hoped to depose Minakshi wid phice diniself. nthe capacity of the 
Nawah’s lieutenant. on the throne of Trichmopoly. When this was lone he evidently 
hood as the last step of Ins ambition, te turn trator to dis master uid deehue himself an 
midepentent hing. "Phe first of these he expected to accomplish by aii a the dame of 
Minakshii and by using the Nawab’s countenance, the second by the Nawab s countenance 
lone. and the third, after his elevation, bs dus own uaaded resources. Chan da Sahtb wars. 
in other words, aetuated by a seeret imotive me ooverv st panda secret understanding 
waist evernbody.  ‘ouse Minakshi as the ineans of Banedara Tirumala’s destruction, 
then to uss the Nawab’s ntme agaist Mindhshin and then to use dis new powers agaist 
his master. were Che methods which his ambition maspired and planned. Nao better instance 
have wean history of a clever schemer whe combined the Vietime and the agents of has 
smbition in such a skilful manuer. The means of his elevation to-day were. according to lis 
plan, to be the vietims of dis fvranniy tomorrow. Self was the only God whom Chanda 
Sehib knew, and if is not surprisme that he prove Pto be the esilgenms of the Naik kingdom. 
His tacit allowance of the partition of the kingdom. 

Ln aceordance with his plan Chanda Sahib scems to haves! as Mir Nelson saya. first 
advised Minakshi to sacrifice the Jife of her rival Banearu, so that ostensibly there eould 
be no scope for the progress of any rebellion in his name. but really thet hie himself might 
have afree hand in the adininistration of the kmgdom. It seems that Miidkshi displayed 
on this occasion, a rare venerosity, and refused to do so. Hl-treated as she had been by her 
wdopted child's father she apparently forgot or tenored the past. ond refused to injure 
him in any way. Indeed, she did not only protect hin by a noble act oof oblivion, but 


evideatly eame to an understan ling With dima by whieh. ata reasonable spit of modera- 


“' Nelsou i doubt based his ae cour ae bd ole, 
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tion, she agreed to partition” the kingdom into two divisions, by which she was to live 
at) Trichinopoly and get the revenues of the North as far as Dindigul, while Baigaru was 
to have his headquarters at Madura and rule the rest of the kingdom. The extent of 
Minakshi's conciliatidn can be imagined from the fact that she placed even her adopted son 
and ward under the protection of Bangaru Tirumals. It is not difficult to perceive in’ this 
extraordinary agreeinent that Minakshi was inspired not only by the desire not to stain 
the fair reputation of her name. but by her probable repentance of the past. and by her 
generous recognition that, after all. Bangéiu was, next to her, the sole claimant te the 
throne. and that any harm or violation done to his person might result in the final ruin 
ot the kingdom. It shews the triumph of reason over prejudice, of her wisdom over her 
selfishness. Chanda Sahib did indeed. for his own reasons. urge her to give up her generous 
behaviour and coaciliatory policy. but neither her helpless state of dependence, nor the 
colour of plausible soundness which Chanda Sahib lent to his arguinents, could deter her 
from resisting the unfortunate solicitation of the Musalman. And Chanda Sahib himself 
perhaps porceived that. in the then circumstances, the exercise of power in a portion of 
the kingdom by Bangaru was, after all. a service or rather than disservice to him: for the 
removal of Baigaru by death would necessarily betray his own designs and reveal his 
ambitions to the Nawab. On the other hand. the existence of Bangaru would. while 
strengthening his control over Minakshi. give hint a security fromthe Nawab's displeasure.—- 
x security all the more necessary for the maturity and success of his plans, Chanda Sahib 
therefore thought it better, in the long run. to acyuiesce in the arrangements of Mindikshi 
and the partition of the kingdom. 

The intriguing temperament and the tortuous policy of Chanda Sahih however could not 
keep him quiet for a long time. He resolved at any cost. to overthrow Baigaru Tirumala. 
but he had not enough resourees. Nor would the queen listen to him.’® In 1735 there. 
fore he returned to Arcot, with the idea of returning to Trichinopoly with reinforcements. 
It isnot improbable that, during his sojourn at Areot. he convinced the Nawab of | the 
necessity of getting rid of the Naik chieftain andthat the Nawab. unable to look bevond 
his nose, consented. However it was, when Chanda Sahib returned to Trichinopoly 
in 1736 at the head of a large force, Queen Minakshi. alarmed by fear or ignorance of his 
real motive, admitted him. The historian Orme suggests on the ground of a vague 
tradition that Minakshi bal hy this time fallen in love with the Musalman and that this 
intoxication clouded her understanding, compromised her dignity and made her a willing 
tool. if not an abject slave of the adventurer. 


His adoption of war-like policy and attack on Bangaru Tirumala in Madura. 


However it might have been, the first act of Chanda Sahib after his return to Trichinopoly 
was to despatch, in her name, an army against Bangaru ‘Tirumala and his roval son According 
to the Telugu chronicle he himself set out against Baigarn, «beat the troops stationed 
in the Dindigul district, took possession of it, and proceeded as far as Anmava-pilayam. 
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% The Telugu Rec. Carna. Gorrs, ‘She retained for her own expenses and charities the revenues of 
the districts on the Kaveri banks, and gave Tinnevelly. Madura, Dindigul with Kamnid, Sivaganga and 
other pilayams to Batgéru.” Her share was mnch smaller than Bangaru’s, or rather his son's. 
Wilson, on the other band, seems to think that Batgaru’s going to Madura was the result not of an 
agreement but of a desire to escape from the clutches of Chanda Sahib aud the Rani. JRAS., IIL. 

%3 Wilson, on the other hand, seems to think that Chanda acted during all this time, with the 
queen's approval and not in spite of her. 
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Meanwhile Bangaru had ordered his Dalavai, Mutu Vengu Aiyar and Veikata Krishna 
Naik, the son of Minakshi Naik, to oppose him, accompanied by 2,000 cavalry, and by 
Appaiya Naik, Bodhi Naik, Irchaka Naik and other Polygars. In the battle which ensued 
Venkata Krishna fell, covered with eighteen wounds. The Dalavai, seated on a howdah 
discharged arrows on his foes all round, scattering 300 men and allowing none to 
approach, By turning the howdah elephant to turn on every side like a whirlwind, he 
slew a great many soldiers and wounded many more. At the same time. the enemy, by 
means of arrows and musket-bullets, pierced Vengu Aiyar's body like a sieve. covering it 
with many wounds. He nevertheless relaxed not, and fought like Abhimanyu with the army 
of Duryodhana. He did not even pause to draw out the arrows that had struck him, 
but when his stock of arrows were expended, he drew out those which were in his body ; 
wnd discharged them, thereby slaying several of his foes. But at length from the number 
of his wounds he became exhausted and expired. His troops were cut to pieces. A fews 
however, though wounded, took his body to Madura. Soon afterwards, Baigéru heard 
that Chanda Sahib was advancing to Madura and, as he was destitute of forces, quitted 
that place,, together with the prince and the royal appurtenances for Nivaganga.” The 
Carna. Govrs- gives a slightly different version. It says that Chanda Sahih did not personally 
go against Bangaru, but despatched the Dalavai and Pradhini Gévindaiya and Ravanaiya 
‘at the head of 8,000 cavalry and some infantry against Dindigul. They captured it, ‘and 
were about to march ou Madura, when Bangaru Tirumala Naikar sent his Dalavai Muttu 


> 


Vengu Aiyar with a few men and 2,000 horse, to await the cuemy at Ammaivanayakanur 
Palayam and give battle. In the battle which consequently followed the heavy odds of the 
Trichinopoly army gained the day, and the howdah of Muttu Vengu Aiyar was surrounded. 
From his seat he discharged all his arrows and killed many of the enemy's horse, but was 
eventually slain. The victorious army then marched on Madura. Baigaru ‘Tirumala had 
no army to support him. So he left Madura and came to Sivagaiga, the estate of Udaya 


Tevar. . 
Bangaru’s Exile. 


At this important crisis of his life Bangaru had the consolation, the only consolation, 
of the loyalty of some of his Polygars. When he fled from Madura"® for safety, he was 
welcomed by the Sétupati Katta Tévar and the Sivaganga Chief Sasiva Tévar. They met. 
him with golden and silver flowers, paid hin homage, and escorting him in pomp to their 
estate, placed at his disposal a number of villages for his maintenance, and also supplied 
everything necdel. The Village of Vellaikkuruchchi formed the residence of the father 
and the royal son, and from there they were, we can hardly doubt, reminded every day 
of their fallen condition, all the more by the faith of their loyal feudatorics. 
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% A remarkable instance of the absurd adherence to mere political terminology, which has no mean. 
ing whatever, is cloar from an inscription in the name of Bangaru Tirumala, dated A.D. 1733. The 
Vijayanagar Empire had long been extinct, the Musalmans and Marathas had come and ruled, and the 
Naiks themselves had acted indepondently or in accordance with the dictates of the Musalmans. ace 
this inscription discovered in the Kalastisvara templo of Uttamapilayam Buys suet was me servant of 
Sri Ranga Raya of Vijayanagar,—Mahamandaléévara, Rajadhiraéja, Ré japaramésvara, Rajamartanda, 
Rajagambhira, the conqueror of all countries, tho giver of no country, the death to the triad of kings, the 
scatterer of Uriya forces, the humiliator of the Uriya pride, the scatterer of the Musalman forces, the 
humiliator of the Musalman pride, the king of kings who collected tribute from all kingdoms, oe lord 
of horses, the lord of elephants, the lord of men, the Navakotindrayana,—the Rayya of Anagundi !—See 


Taylor's Rest Mack, MSS., II. p. 276-8 
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Chanda Sahib’s betrayal of Mindkshi. 


After the flight of Baigaru and Vijaya Kumara, Madura lay open to the forces of 
Chanda Sahib. Ravanaiya and Govindaiya cccupied it promptly, and after securing it 
continued their march southward as far as Tinnevelly. The Polygars yielded and took the 
oath of allegiance to the queen. But it was not for long that that queen was to rule. With 
the conquest of Madura and Tinnevelly, with the full acquisition of the kingdom, and with 
the flight and exile of the king and the regent, the necessity on tho part of Chanda Sahib 
{0 assume & sham loyalty to Minadkshi was gone. He could now openly throw off his 
disguise, and make his outward behaviour consistent with his secret desire. Chanda Sahib 
therefore confined the queen in her palace and openly flouted her authority. He assumed 
a supercilious air and a dictatorial tone, placed the defence of the fort in the hands of his 
own men, secured the treasury, scized the atministration, and ordered the relations and 
followers of Minakshi to leave the fort. It must have heen a shock and a surprise to them 
and to the people, but all defence, all hesitation, was useless. ‘The villain had taken every 
preeaution to back up his commands, and resistance would mean nothing but suicide. 


Her Suicide. 


The result wag that Mindkshi wag a prisoner in her palacc, her men in exile and her 
emancipation beyond hope. The only man who was likely to present an effective check to 
her oppressor was an exile. Did Bangaru Tirumala know her actual condition ? Or, did he 
believe that tho army which Chanda Sahib had recently sent against him was an army in 
reality sent by Mindkshi ? We have no materials from which we can pronounce an opinion 
on these questions. It is highly probable that Bangaru Tirumala was ignorant of the 
tyranny to which Minakshi was subjected at Trichinopoly; that’ he might have even 
believed, from his recent disaster, that Chanda Sahib and Minakshi were on cordially 
amicable terms. He was, in other words, ignorant of the miserable situation of his rival. the 
ambitions of Chanda Sahib, and the consequent feeling of friendship which Minakshi must 
have in her heart entertained for him. However it might have been. he did not stir a linger, 
after his flight to Sivagaiga, to recover his kingdom. Lither his ignorance of the actual 
state of things at Trichinopoly, or his incapacity with the resources he then had, to go to 
war, made him harmless, It 1s not improbable that the counsels of his supporters looked on 
an attempt to recover the kingdom hy force would end in failure, Consequently. with 
the lapse of days, the position of Minakshi became intolerable. Every day the Musalman 
was getting haughtier and she was treated with humiliation and insult, Every accident 
betrayed the impotence of her party and the turbulent temper of her guards, and it was 
not long before she realised that the conspiracy formed in her very palace-prison was too 
formidable to be quelled. The courtiers, who were loyal to her, were either exiles or 
powerless men, who had no access to her on account of the Mussalman soldiers stationed 
in the gateways and galleries, the vestibule and portico of the prison, and some were 
prepared, thanks to bribery and persuasion, to take part in Chanda Suhib’s designs. Life 
became a burden under these circumstances. The loss of crown and freedom, the pressure 
of remorse and tho poignancy of grief, prepared her for removal from this world, and the 
last Hindu sovereign of Trichinopoly died broken-hearted by her own hand. 

Such was the ignominious fate of the last Naik ruler of Madura and Trichinopoly. 
She had been on the throne only for a space of five years, and the penalty she had to pay 
for her short-sighted opposition to her cousin, with whom she might have come to an under- 
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standing of an amicable nature, in the very beginning of her reign, was her life. and the 
extinction of her kingdom. The, Musalman was now firmly seated at Trichinopely and 
Madura. The most powerful remnant of old Vijayanagar, the dynasty which had survived 
the vicissitudes and political revolutions of two centuries after the downfall of Vijayanagar, 
was now no morc. Theinstitution of Visvanatha Naik and Aryanitha Mudaliar became 
extinet; and if the Polygars of Madura still assuined the title of Polygars, few. traces 
can be discovered of their political subordination. 


Chanda Sahib’s March against Bangaru. 


The ambition of Chanda Sahib impelled him, after the acquisition of the kingdom, to 
prompt and decisive action, In accordance with his preconceived design, he resolved to 
employ his new resources in the renunciation of his allegiance to his relation and suzerain. 
At the same time, he wanted to be tactful enough not to rashly provoke him against 
himself. Tempering his ardour by this consideration, he kept on friendly terms with his 
master for a year. In the meantime, he devoted himself to the consolidation of his 
new kingdom. He repaired and strengthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly, and 
appointed his two brothers as governors of the stronghold of Dindigul and Madura. 


He then embraced the resolution of marching against the Polygars of Ramnad and 


Sivaganhga who, as we have already seen, had given refuge to Bangirn Tirumala and 
Vijava Kumara. Vijava Kumara was still the titular Karta, and so Jong as he lived, and 
commanded the allegiance of the Polygars, the Muhammadan would be. in the eyes of 


the people, a usurper. Chanda Sahib, thererore, proceeded to remove the obstacle. 


Bangaru’s Alliance with Tanjore, and Failure. 


Bangaru Tirumala was alarmed. He saw that the heart) of Chanda Sahib was. set 
on his rnin. that the chiefs who had given him refuge could not, owing to their linited 
resources, aid him any further. He sought for allies > found one, a companion in trouble, 
who was prepared to sympathise with him and to co-operate withd him in undertaking 


menus to overthrow the haughty Musalman. That companion in troubic was the contem- 


porary King of Tanjore, Sayaji. Sayaji ™ had ascended the Tanjore throne in 1738 as 
successor to queen Sujana Bai, the wife of his elder brother. Immediately atter his accession, 
Savaji found himself in an exceedingly difficult and embarrassmg position. An impostor 
named Savai Shahji or Siddoji, who pretended to be the son of Sayaji’s elder brother and 
therefore the legitimate heir to the throne, disputed his right and set-up a forntidable stand- 
ard of rebellion. The progress of this treason in fact. was so startling that Sayaji found 
himself, with a tragic suddenness, a deserted chief and had to seck refuge by flight. Pro- 
weeding to Chidambaram he asked for the assistance of the French at) Pondicheri, in ret urn 
for the cession of Karaikal, which they had been long desirous of obtaming, Dumas, the 
French Governor, agreed, and was about to occupy Karaikal and send an army to assist 
Sayaji, when the latter, who had in the meanwhile been engaging other Mcans than force, 
succeeded by dint of bribes and promises to the nobility of Tanjore, in effecting a coup 
@etat and recovering his crown, cancelled his treaty with the French. Governor Dumas was 
highly indignant at this turn of events, but he had no other alternative than to acquiesce 
in it. At this crisis, Chanda Sahib invaded the Tanjore dominions in the name of the 
Nawab to collect tribute, and he made an alliance with the French by which he was to 


et 


% Seo Tanj. Gazr., 44-6. 
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compel Sayaji to surrender Karaikal to them, a measure which he thought he could take, 
as the Nawab was the suzerain. The place was then forcibly taken and Sayaji was 
compelled to agree to his treaty and ratify it in a formal agreement (Feb. 1739). He 
at the same time was compelled to pay enormous booty to Chanda Sahib. 


Bangaru Tirumala calls in the Marathas. 


It is not surprising that Sayaji was, like Bangaru Tirumala. embittered in his feeling 
against Chanda Sahib and ardently longed for his overthrow. Both the chiefs put their 
heads together and embraced the resolution of calling the Maratha Peshwa to their 
assistance. The Peshwa®® of the time, the celebrated Baji Rao I., was not the man to 
let slip an opportunity which promised so much for Maratha expansion. He, therefore, 
eagerly scized the proposal of the ex-chief. With characteristic astuteness he suppressed 
domestic disunion for the sake of common ambition, and persuaded even his rival, Raghoji 
Bhonsle, to take part in an expedition into South India, ostensibly to take the cause of 
Baigaru, in reality to extend the sovereignty of the Maharashtra to the furthest corner of 
India. Raghoji Bhonsle and his colleague Fateh Singh were soon on the march to the 
south. The troops of Dost ’Ali vanished before them, and the Hindu powers, headed by 
Tanjore, hastened to renounce the Musalman’’ yoke and rally round the invaders. The 
coast being thus not only clear but inviting, Raghoji Bhonsle was soon at the foot of the 
Trichinopoly fortifications. The place was promptly invested, and after a few months’ 
blockade, was induced to capitulate. The acquisition of Trichinopoly was followed by 
the acquisition of Madura; for its Governor, Bade Sahib, the brother of Chanda Sahib, 
had already met, in an engagement with the Marathas, in the vicinity of Trichinopoly, 
with defeat and death. 


The Maratha Occupation of Trichinopoly. 


The Maratha conquest and occupation of Trichinopoly and Madurahad naturally the 
effect of reviving the fortunes of Baigaru Tirumala and his royal ward. One of the Chroni- 
cles!0o describes how Fateh Singh summoned, after his victory, the regent and the crown 
prince to Trichinopoly ; how in an interview with them, he dwelt on the great trouble he had 


% Hist. of the Carna. Dynas. Duff does not mention this. 

% Duff points out that Safdar Ali, being defeated, honght off the Marathas, and also entered into a 
necret compact by which Raghoji was to crush Chanda Sahib in Trichinopoly, in return for the cession of 
that place. ‘No bafcould be more allowing to the Marathas than Trichinopoly, and the troops only 
retired 250 miles towards Maharashtra to prepare for the promised conquest and lull suspicion of an 
attack ’’ (pp. 2-3). Raghoji then returned to Poona to prevent the accession of Balaji Baji Rao to the 
Peshwaic dignity. He failed, and then returned to attack Trichinopoly, accumpanied by Sripat Rao 
Pratinidhi and Fateh Singh Bhonsle. ‘In regard to the subsequent operations of the Marathas in the 
Carnatic, very little illustrative of what has beon so ably recorded has fallen within my observation in the 
Maratha country. It appears, however, that the Tanjore State, though then agitated by factions, entered 
into a friendly correspondence with their countrymen, but whether to avert attack or to afford assis- 
tance isnot mentioned.” Trichinopoly surrendered, 26th Mar. 1741. It will be seen from this that 
Duff was ignorant of the fact that the Marathas attacked Trichinopoly not only to fulfil the promise 
of Safdar Ali, but ostensibly to restore the Madura dynasty.—According to the Madura MSS., more- 
over, Tanjore was distinctly for assistance, 

10 Hist. of the Oarna. Dynas. Here it closely agrees with Duff. See II, p. 5. The Mys, Gazr. says 
that the Marathas, when,they took Trichinopoly, ‘‘ took Chanda captive to Satara, and disregarding 
the claims of Paigéru Tirumala,’’ appointed Murari Rao as the governor of the conquered kingdom 
This, it will be seen, is not supported by the chronicles. 
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taken to restore their kingdom to:‘them ; and how he demanded, as the price of his service, 
w war indemnity of 30 lakhs of rupees and a regular payment of the old snnual tribute 
of three Jakhs. Bangaru Tirumala, we are further told. replied to these demands, that, 
in consequence of Chanda Sahib’s appropriations of wll the ready money and jewels of 
the crown, he was unable to pay the thirty lakhs in a lump sum, and that he agreed to pay 
it in three yearly instalments of ten lakhs. The Maratha chief agreed and, after taking 
aw written agreement to that effect from Vijaya Kumara, deputed the task of reinstating bim 
to his gallant lieutenant, Murari Rao, and then left forhis distant home, with Chanda Sahib 
as his prisoner. Murari Rao, the chronicle continues. discharged his duties with sympathy 
and with justice. He brought the whole country into order and.“ giving it over to Bangaru, ”’ 
himself stayed in Trichinopoly to ensure proper cultivation and collection of revenue. 
Another chronicle, differing slightly from this version. says with greater probability, 
that after the capture of Trichinopoly, Fateh Singh © placed Murart Rayar in charge of the 
fort instructing him to send for and call Bangaru Tirumalai Naicher hither, to crownhim aud 
give the country over to him: appointing an acknowledgment. for the crown of 30 lakhs of 
Rupees. to be paid to Murart Nayar > that Murari Rao, in consequence, wrote to Udava 
Tévar to bring Bangaru with him, when the Nizam invaded the Trichinopoly dominions 
and put an end to the Maratha power there. According to this authority then, no interview 
took place between the Maratha general or his representative aud the Nak chief; fior was 
the lutter restored to power; for, before that task was accomplished. the Maratha had to 
surrender Trichinopoly tothe Nizam and return to the Maharashtra. A third manuscript gives 
some more details than the other two, though it is silent. in regard to the actual treatment 
accorded to Bangaru Tirumala. Tt says that Fateh Singh (whom it wrongly calls a Mysore 
chief) slew Bade Khan. ispersed the Muhammadaus. captured Trichinopoly. and placed 
Murari Rao as the chict of that fort. ordering that the Siva and Vishiu temples should be 
conducted according tu custom. Fateh Singh then returned to the north. * Murari Rayar, 
continues the record, “was a just chief. He despatched Appachi Rayar with 20,000 cavalry 
(to Madura); and the Jatter took immediate steps to restore the gods of that place. 
He recompensed the Setupati for his services and expenses and, on Satirday, the 17th ot 
Avani, Dunmuki. two hours after sunset. brought the images to their own temple at 
Madura. Appachi, it is further said, caused all the villages and lands endowed by the 
Karnata kings to be restored, 

The Nizam’s Conquest and promised Naik Restoration. 

From this it is clow that the relotioas between the Moirathas and the Naiks are not 
certain. We cannot definitely say whether Vijava Kumara was restored and invested with 
full power of sovereignty or not. But the question is, after all, not importaut ; for, as has 
been already mentioned. the Maratha occupation of the South barely vised two 
years. Inthe early months 4 of 1743, the Nizam, whose natural igaine was . drive ve 
Marathas from the assertion of supremacy over a kingdom which was tributary to his 
Subah of Arcot, marched at the head of 10,000 cavalry and encamped at the foot of the 
Trichino poly walls. In the engagements which ersued, Murari Rao was defeated and com- 
pelled to leave the Carnatic. The Record of Carna, Gorrs. says that, when Murari Fv 
was unable to provail over the formidable forces of his adversery, he entered mto negotia- 
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1 In January 1742, Safdar Ali had been murdered by his brother-in-law and there was general con 
fusion in Mughal territory, 5. of the Krishna; and the Nizam took advantage of this opportunity to 


establish his power there (Duff). 
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tion with him and explained “that he had been entrusted withthe task of reinstating Raja 
Muttu Tirumalai Naik, and that, as His Highness was come in person, he was relieved of 
his task. He, therefore, gave up the fort to the Nizam and went2 to Poona.” Asaf Jah 
immediately took possession of the fort and despatched, we are told, messengers to Baigaru 
Tirumala. summoning him and the king to meet him. The interview took place at Trichino- 
poly. The Nizam was gracious enough to acknowledge the sovereign power of Vijaya 
Kumara, but imposed, as a condition of his restoration, the payment of 30: lakhs promised 
to the Marathas and the payment of the tribute of three lakhs every vear. A written 
rzrernent bearing the siguature of the bov-king was prepared to this cffect: and the 
Nizam then returned by way of Arcet to Hydesabad in accordance with this arrange- 
ment. 
The Nizam’s Treachery. 

If the Nizam had left Vijava Kumira to rule as of old at Trichinopoly, his motive 
ou be prononnee. to be sincere, bat there are ample reasons for believing from his subse- 
quent conduct that his svmpathy with the Naik chief was a pretence, nnd the document. 
he vot from himashiain. For. the sume manuscript tells us that. when the Nizam proceeded 
sy Arcot. he took Bafwairu and Tirumata with him practically as prisoners. though he 
assured them that they were to he his friends and guests. “ Subsequent.‘ to their arrival at 
Arcot. Safdar Ali Khan died and. as his children were voung. the Nizam gave it in’ charge 
of Alivardi Khan till the children of Safdar could be competent to manage tie affaus 
of Government. He also charced him to « ouduet the Karnasakat prince, Vijava Kumara, 
to Trichinopoly and reinstate iim on his ancestral throne, and receive and remit the 
tribute due from him. Giving thes: justructions to Alivardit: Khan in the presence of 
Bangaru Tiramala aul farther direetine him to return (to the North) when these affairs 
were adjusted. the Nizam oretumed te bis own dominions,” But no sooner was the back 
of his master turned on bim than Alivard? Nhan became an indifferent agent of his, He had 
bean apparently, at least. ordered to iustal the Naik king promptly. but either a secret under- 
standing with hix master. or hos own wi willingness to part with the extensive and beautiful 
region from Trichinopoély to Cape Comerin. made lim a tardy executor of his siperior's 
command, Bangaru Tiramala did not sec that he was adupe and a plaything in the hands of 
his Musaho:an allies, and with Ciaracteristie simplicity, he asked Alivardi Khan to hasten his 
favour, but the latter gave a plausible reply that he would devote himself to his) service 
atter the country was reduced to order, At the same time he allotted to the royal exiles 
the daily stipends of L00 pagodas asut Re. 100 respectively till their return with himself 
te their capital. As for Bangaru. he s3ems to have believed entirely in the sincerity 
of bis Muhammadan friend. So ardent a behever in it was he, that he spared no efforts to 
help him in the restoration of order in the discontented province of Arcot. When 
the people of Vehkatagiri and Najahast i. for instance, defied the power of Anwaru’d-din and 
defeated, with great slanvhter, his arnues, Bangaru Tirumala it was, we arc informed, that 


“ This was in August 1742. The fact is. 3 grant Duff says, Murari Rao had never been loyal to his 
own countrymen, He was guided solely by his interests, aud he would fight on behalf of Europeans 
and Mughals if he could gain advantage. The Nizam recognised him as Chief of Gooty, and he in return 
wave up Trichimopoly and went away. 

° ‘This is wrong. He had been mardered in 1742 and Nizam’s invasion was caused by that. 

4 Anwaru'd-din was appointed for Carnatic ytysnghat and Hidayat Muhayu’d-din Khan (Muzaffar 
Jang) jor the Carnatic Proper, with Ad6ni as yvgir and Bijapur for headquarterg (Dulf). 
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saved the Nawab and tured disaster into success. The ranks of Anwarwd-din's army 
became sorely thinned. His howdah fell into the enemy's hands. Never did the Nawab 
sustain so serious a disgrace in the hands of such petty chiefs. Ba hearu Tirnmala saw this 
and argued that the disgrace of the Nawab, inasmuch as the refractory chiefs were his 
subordinate Polvgars, was his own disgrace. He, therefore, took a leading part in’ the 


campaign and ultimately succecded in shattering the Polygar levies. 


Anwaru d-din's Murder of Bangaru Tirumala. 


The hope of the Bangaru Tirumala to secure, by means of his services, the gratitude 
and the favour of Anwaru‘d-din Khan was, however. not destined to be realised. As we 
have already seen, Anwarud-din had his own designs on the Naik Kingdom and the sanc- 
tion he gave for pensions to Batgaru and his crowned son was evidently intended to ke a 
tinal disposal of the question The little lingering doubt he may have had was shattered 
by the heroism which Bangiru displayed on his own behalf in the affedr of Kalahasti, The 
Nawab admired his valour. but with the feeltug of admiration was combined the feeling of 
tear. He felt that the restoration of such aman would hardly conduce to the strength of 
his own position, He, therefore, issued secret orders to his men to remove the regent for 
ever from his path of ambition, And the murder was perpetrated tha singularly mean 
manner. Tithe late war, Batgarn had received two wounds of a deadly nature and) the 
Nawab. with a pretended solicitude. sent his own men to dress his wounds and administet 
medicine. The vhysicians were then instructed to mix poison with the medicine. so that 


the patient died within an hour of lis taking it. 


Vijaya Kumara’s Flight to Sivaganga. 


Thus perished the only man who could, if any man at all could have done so. secured 


the revival of the Naik power. There is something pathetic. something melancholy , about 


the figure of this ill-fated prince. Born of a vounger line and exclided from the throne by 


a combination of circumstances, he fought withont success for the exercise of his power : 


and when he at length got it by the moderation or the death of his rival he and the king 


aud kingdom, whose destinies were in his guidance. became the vietins of a formidable 


foreign power. Even in the court: of | the Nawab he did not: lose faith either 


in the fortunes of himself and his roval son or the honesty of the Nawab, and: in 
that faith he was so firm that he himself took part in the settlement of his country, 


forgetting or little thinking that, by his loyal assistance. he was only rousing jealousy 
grave, Never in the 


in the heart of Anwaru’d-din and thus digging his own 


annals of Indian history do we find such simplicity and trust repaid by ingratitude 
and treachery. As for the nominal king of the Naik dominions, Vijava Kumara, he was 


in a peculiarly hard and embarrassing position, Deprived of his crown and kingdom. 
of his father and guardian. himself a boy of inexperience, he was in the midst of 


chemies, the very dostrovers of his power and father. Life was no longcr safe at the Nawah's 
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court. Every day the events transpiring therein proved it. For some time after the 
murder of Bangaru, a young son of Safdar Ali, whose guardian Anwaru’d-din was, was also 
assassinate] at the instance of the latter, by a band of Pathans who, under pretence of 
asking for arrears of pay, raised an altercation, and stabbed the young prince. The only 
possible claimant of the Nawabship was Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of Safdar, and he 
was rotting in the dungeons of Satara, Anwaru'd-din, therefore, became the undisputed 
Nawab of Arcot. His next measure would be, it was feared, the removal of Vijaya 
Kumara wlso from the scene. The relations of the Naik chief were alarmed and advised 
immediate Hight. Thus it was that, on a dark night. when the Nawab and his men hardly 
knew what was happening, Vijaya Kumara left Arcot with his retinue, and came in hot 
haste to Sivagaiga. He could not go to either Trichinopoly or Madura, for these places 
had been already occupied by the Nawah's own men. and to go thither ‘would be to go 
straight into the jaws of death.” 


The chiefs of Ramnad and Nivagaiga played at this crisis a verv noble and honour- 
able part. Frequent sources of trouble as they had been in the time of peace and of Naik 
magnificence, they now proved themselves, by their loyalty and support. to be true friends. 
They weleomed the unfortunate iefugee from Muhammadan treachery and behaved 
towards him as if he was still the undisputed sovereign of his ancestral dominions. They 
paid him homage, congratulated him on his escape from the scene of danger, and eXpress- 
el the hope that, with the advent of some legitimate king in the future, his claims 
would be recognised and his kingdom restored. With great kindness, they urged 
him to stay till that tone in thar own estates. and arranged for his comfort and 


CONVENICHCe. 


The practical end of the Naik Dynasty. 


With the Hight of Vijaya Kumara to Sivaguiva we may date the extinetion of the 
last hopes of the revival of of the Naik dynasty. The Naik dominions were now not under a 
king tributary to the Nawah, but under the direct rule of that functionary. The legions 
that garrisoned the Naik capitals no longer uttercd the names of Bahgaru or Vijrya 
Kumara, but openly acknowledged the Nawab as their master. The real king was an 
exile depending for his safety and support on the precarious loyalty and generosity of his 
own vassals. From Madras to Cape Comorin, in other words, the whole country, excepting 
the subordinate kingdoms of Tanjore, Travancore and Cochin, was under the administra- 
tion of the Nawab. Arcot was henceforth the capital. Trichinopoly and Madura (to which 
‘Tinnevelly continued to he attached) were henceforth provincial capitals, the headquarter 
of the Viceroys appointed by the Nawab, The Polygars had henceforth to wait not on’ 
the Telugu descendants of the veterans of Visvanatha Naik, but on the agents and 
representative of the Muhammadan rule at Arcot. 


It was at this juncture that Chanda Sahil effected, thanks to his friendship with 
Dupleix. his liberation from Satara, and immediately after his emancipation, came to the 
Carnatic, and set up his claim to the Nawabship. The campaigns which followed, the 
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simultaneous succession dispute in Hyderabad between Nazir Jang and Muzatfar Jang, and 


other events are, it is well known, of the greatest moment in Indian history, and they 
made the English and the French play for the first. time an Important and conspicuous 
part in the political affairs of South Judia. 


The exiled Naik and Chanda Sahib. 


When Chanda Sahib, with the assistance of the French, overthrew and slew Anwaru'd- 
din in the battlefield of Ambur and proelaimed himself the Nawab of the Carnatic in his 
place, the Naik capital, within the walls of which Muhammad Ali, the son of Anwaru'd-din 
took refuge, became the most. important place of contest in South India. the bone of 
contention between the rival claimants to the Nawabship of the Carnatic. Sueh a cireum- 
stance could hardly advance the claims of the phantom monarch, who lived in) obseurity 
in Ramnad and deelared that Trichinopoly was his. The declaration of Chanda Sahib 
of his mastery over the Carnatie was followed by two events: first his attempt to reduce the 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly which Muhammad Ali, with the assistance of his English 
allies, had been cantious enough to secure immediately after his Hight to Trichino; oly ” 
and secondly to undertake the siege of Trichinopoly. The donunions of the Naik kings, 
in fact, became the chict scene of war, Triehinopoly being, owing to its situation and its 
direct rule by Muhammad Ali the heart) of the contest, and Madura and Tinnevelly the 
scene of serious fights and engagements. The general of Chanda Sahib who conquered 
the Southern provinces was an able adventurer named Alam Khan. Endowed with tact 
and discretion, with the power of leadership. and the knack of managme men, Alvan 
vained over the soldiers of Muhammad Aji at Madura by his personal address. and the 
tenints by his promise. in Chanda Sabibs name, to free them from the arrears of rent dae 
by them to the State. The superior ability and the remarkable personal mftlience of Alam 
Khan were of the utanost service to his master: for his possession of Madura meant. to 
Muhammad AN the Joss of more than one-half of his dominions, dt moreover severed 
the communication between the Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly country. and made Chanda 
Sahib’s power ax secure in the region of the Tambaparni asin that of the Vaigar It is 
not surprising thet. under these circumstances, Muhammad Ali endeavoured his best to 
reconquer Madura. tn 175] he despatched Captain Cope for this parpose; but that 
eeneral was defeated and compelled to retreat back to Trichinopoly. The French, the 
Nizam. and Chanda Sahib were exultant and hoped every moment to reduce the place and 
complete the ruin of Muhammad Ali, The latter had not) remained idle. He called in the 
aid of the English to counter-balance the French, the Marathas under Murari Rao who 
were More than equal to the Nizam, and the Mysoreans, whe hoped in the ruin of Chanda 
Sahib for territorial acquisitsion. Vigorous fighting went on around ‘Triehinopoly and im 


the provinces, and the fate of South India trembled in the balance. 


(To be continued.) 
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> Madura was brought wder Muhammad Ali by an army of 2,500 horse and 3,900 eons (agsisted by 
a detachment of 30 Europeans under lanes) under the command of Abda'r-Rahim, Muhamimnad <Alh‘a 
brother, 
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vs February 1689. Letter from Elthae Yale and 
Council at Fort St. George to John Stables and Council 
at Vizayapatam, We seud you also some more 
assistance, rit. John Oneel, Henery Croke, Thomas 


Stables, and the tis not comon for Relations to 


BOOK 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE IN Mysore. The 

Kesava Tomple at Somanathpur, by Kao Bana 

pur R. Narasimpacuak, Director of Archwologt 

cal Researches in Mysore. 

Rao BAnADUR Narasimhachar has uidertaken to 
issue nbout half a dozen short monographs, with 
suitable dlustrations, onthe noteble buildings of the 
Hovsale and Dravidian stvles. The present m0. 
nograph onthe wellknown Kesava ‘Temple is thie 
first of the series, i ot de 
scription in quarto, 7 pages of uitroduction, some 
15 illustrations and a Devandgari transliteration, 
in 4d pages, of the Snwuskrit mseriptions at. the 
Temple and at Harihar. The printing of the text 
and the Wlustrations has been vers neatly execated 
by the Mysore Government Prose at Bangalore 


It contains pres 


We notice with satisfaction that “Tt aw under 
contemplation to prepare and publish a omonopgraph 
on Hovsela”” architecture in Mysore A svithetie 
view surveying the entire subject-matter will he 
more useful than booklets on mdisvidual buildings, 
The latter, however, are not without value, 


Me. Narasimhachar proposes to change the 
designation style “ Chalukyan’ popularised by 


Fergusson, and to call it f Hoysala style. for the 
stvic attained its fullest developmont in the domin. 
ions of the monarchs of the Hovsaln ds tasty, and 
also because “ the name Chalukyan is undoubtedly 
a uusnomer, 40 far as Mysore is concerned, seeing 
that all the buildings of this style in Mysore were 
erected during the rule of the Hoysalas.” The 
proposal of the learned Director seems to be one 
which ought to be accepted. 

Mr. Narasimhachar has got sotne 60 artistic 
buildugs of the Hoysala style (¢. l047— 1286 a.0,) 
and some !2 buildings of the style called the 
Dravidian (c. 800—1600 4.0.) in his ofticial juris- 
diction, He has thus got sufticient'y large mate- 
rinks to build up and present a synthetic picture 
of Hoysalu art 

The Kesava temple was built’ according to its in 
scription in 1268 a.p. by Somanitha, danda-ndyuka 
under king Narasinhe C1I (1254—1201.) Lt is situ- 
ated near the left bauk of the Kiverf, some 20 
miles east of Seringapatam. It is @ trikdtichala or 
@ three-peaked (or as Mr. Narasimhachar calls it a 
three-celled) building, ‘‘ the main cell fucing east 
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be togather, vott in respect to his father we now 
dispence with it, not doubting Mr. Stables will he 
any ways partial! to his son or spare him from 
such business us the Honble. Companys xervice 
may requier him. -Records of Fort 


Letters trom Fort St. George. UWS8O, p. 


St, George. 


> 
a). 


NOTICE. 


and the other two which arc opposite to each 
other, facing north and south respectively." °* They 
are surmounted by three eleyantly carved tower., 
which are identical in design and execution. The 
two towers are nituched to the Naca-raiga or the 


Middle Hall which is again attached to the AWukha- 
Maudapu ov Front Halle 


entrance, around 


Qu both sides of the 
rout) Hall there runs a 


jagaty or railed parapet covered with sculptured 
freezes of Puranic scenes. 


the 


lunch Avita, @ach of the 
three members of the temple, consists of a Garhhe. 
qothea or advtum and a sublets: or vestibule, Mh 
chief Aaa Opposite the entrance, contained tty 


Image Of Kesava whieh is me more to 


ler toune 


The hewht of each tower or Avila is uot 
given by Mr. Nettastrshachar, Fergusson guessed 
it tG be SO tte; in Workman's Theough Town 
aud Jiugl ity vivenas about 32 tt. 


The (we towers 
Narasimhachar gives fully bears out 


there 


illustration of the whieh Me. 


thie poreid sc 
that: “"Nota square Inch of the surface is w thet 


deeoration. These towers capuivate the amined by 
their profusion of detad) and perfection of live 
and there is no suggestion of SUpertfuity tu the end. 
less concourse of figures and destaius. ‘Po Construct 
a building of less than 35 feet un height, loud a 
from bottom tu toy with Carving unl produce thre 
effect not only of beaut, and perfeet sv numnet ry, brat 
also Of impreseiveness, shows sttpreme talent on 
the part of the architects. 


Ciandeur has been produced by an artistic 
grouping of materials, which In reality are not yrancl 
or too small to produce en ‘architectural effect,’ 
The structurea are not) graud, but the ensemble is 
grand. Tn this liea the groatness of the architects 
of the KResava Temple. 


(Wi kina). 


Mr, Nerasimbhachar, how. 
ever, has not himself discussed this aspect. Pog- 
Aibly he is reserving it for his greater work ont}, 
Hoystda buildings, 

The illustrations of mages and inner details (which 
are accessiblo only to a Hindu writer) bring us in 
closer touch with the temple. Many of the images 
ure signed by the artists. The image of Venu 
Gopila ix the most elegant of the illustrated xpevi- 
mens, Che exquisite ceilings would furnish fine 
models for modern: buildings 


K.P. OS. 
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A THIRD JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 1913-16. 
BY SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE,, D.Sc., D.Lrrr. 
(Continued from p, 232.) 


N the desert south of the present cultivated arca we found Interesting remains of far earlier 
times. My search here was greatly facilitated by the excellent {topographical surveys 
on a large scale, which had heen effected under the direction of Mr. G. P. Tate, of the Survey 
of India, in connection with Sir Henry MeMahon’s Scistan Mission of 1902-05, and which 
proved very helpful also in other parts. On this desert. ground, which an abandoned old 
branch of the Helmand had once watered, excessive wind-crosion, acting on alluvial clay had 
produced conditions exactly correspending to those } had found in the dried-up delta north 
of Lop-nor, Since moisture and vegetation had deserted this soil. the scouring effect. of the 
sand driven by the north wind that blows over Neistan, with more or less viclence but almost 
constantly during four mouths of spring and suminer, had Jowered the level of the ground 
to varving depths, down to 20 feet or more, below the original level, except: where the surface 
had been protected by hard débris of some kind. The erosion terraces, thus left rising island- 
like above the bare plain, were always found thickly covered with prehistoric remains. They 
consisted of potsherds, often decorated in colours, and stone implements nevnly of the Neoli- 
thic period, but in places included also relics of the Bronze Age. Tt was easy to nick tip here 
wn abundant archeological harvest. literally on the surface. 

14 was a very interesting and quite unexpected discovery. when in the same area T came 
upon the remains of a close linc of ancient watch-stations, stretching right across the desert 
from the southernmost Hamun in the direction of the true terminal basin of the Helmand, 
the marsh and lake-bed of the Gaud-i-Zirreh. It) was a fascinwting task to trace this Seistan 
Limes, and the experience gained during my explorations along the ancient: Chinese border- 
line once protecting the extreme north-west of Kansu helped me greatly. The fortified 
frontier poste, solidly built with bricks of great size ona uniform plan, aud, as it were, to” speel- 
fication,” were found always to occupy erosion terraces retaining prebistoric pottery débris, 
Chosen, no doubt, for the sake of increased command of ground and wider outlook, these 
elevated positions had helped also to save the ruins from complete destruction by the erosive 
force of wind and sand. The watch-stations were found at distances from half to about 13 
miles apart. The position of sectional headquarters could also be identified by additional 
structures, ctc. 

Seistan, in spite of its dreary arid look, does not enjoy a climate quite sufficiently“ dosic- 
cated ? for archeological purposes, as it still receives a fairly regular rainfall of core. 2 mehes 
per annum. So the refuse heaps at these stations, which might have furnished us with 
interesting dateable records, were found to have decayed into mere odoroas layers of earth. 
But a variety of archxological finds and observations pointed to centuries nar the commence- 
ment of our era, as the time when this ancient border-lme was established. 1ts object 
was clearly to protect the cultivated portion of the Helmand d sIta against raids of nomadic 
tribes in the south, corresponding in character and habits, if not in race too, to the present 
Baluch and Brahui tribes to be found there. | cannot indicate here in detail the curious 
points of analogy presented to the anciont Chinose frontier _ of Kansu constructed cir. 
100 B.c. against Hun raids from Turkestan. But 1 may hint at least at an interesting 
question which suggests itself in view of the geographical position. Would one coin 
in regarding this fortified desert border of Seistan as alink between that ancient “ Chinese 
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Wall” in the desert and the Limes lines by which Imperial Rome guarded its marches in 
Syria and elsewhere in the Near East against barbarian inroads ? Only from future researches 
can we hope for a safe answer. 


From these desert surveys I returned to the inhabited portion of Persian Seistan by the 
beginning of January, 1916, and was kept busy during a few weeks with the examination 
of the numerous ruins surviving there. Almost all proved of medieval Muhammadan origin 
or even more recent, a fact which the physical conditions of the present Helmand delta easily 
account for. At two sites, however, which their high level has protected from the effects of 
irrigation of periodic inundation, I discovered definite archeological evidence of ancient 
occupation. At the large ruined stronghold known as Shahristan, occupying a high alluvial 
terrace, this included pottery fragments inscribed in carly Aramaic characters. 

I should have much liked to visit the Afghan portion of Seistan, to the north of the 
Helmand, where Sir Henry McMahon's Mission and earlier travellers had found a large 
number of ruins still awaiting expert examination. Permission for such a visit could, how- 
ever. not be secured, and I did not feel altogether surprised at it. So, after collecting useful 
anthropometric materials which help to illustrate the curious mixture of races in the popula- 
tion of Seistan, [ returned to the desert south and supplemented my survey of the ancient 
Limes by some rapid excavations. Thev disclosed interesting details as to the construction 
and internal arrangements of those ruined watch-stations and the life once led there. 

Thence I set out by the beginning of last February for the return journey to India, 
whither most of my archeological finds from Scistan, filling twelve cases, had already preced- 
ed me. I travelled by the Seistan-Nushki trade route, which the zeal of Captain (now 
Colonel) F. Webb Ware, of the Indian Political Department , had first pioneered through the 
desert some twenty years ago. Well known as the ruute is, this desert journey of close on 
500 miles through the wastes of Baluchistan had for me a special interest. 1 could not have 
wished for a better modern illustration of the conditions once prevailing on that ancient 
route through the Lop desert, which the Chinese had opened about 110 B.c. for the oxpan- 
sion of their trade and political influence westwards, and which two vears before T succeeded 
in tracking through those waterless wastes after sixteen centuries of abandonment. 

It is true that wells of tolerably good water at most of the stages, comfortable rest- 
houses at all, and good camel grazing to be found at half a dozen points, made progress 
along this modern desert track seem child's play compared with what we had gone through. 
Even in ancient times the physical difficulties successfully overcome by those carly Chinese 
pioneers must have been vastly greater than those which the route to Seistan ever presented 
in the days before its improvements. And yet the latter, by the political reasons which 
have necessitated its opening, by its purpose, by the character of the traffic I found moving 
along it, provided a most striking analogy, and neither as a geographer nor as a historical 
student could I fail to appreciate its significance. 

By February 21 I reached Nushki, whence the railway carried me to Delhi. During 
my week’s stay at the Indian capital I received fresh proof of the kind personal interest with 
which His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, had from the start followed and encou- 
raged my enterprise. There, too, I was able to meet again some of my oldest friends in India, 
to whom I had never appealed in vain for such official support as they could give to my 
scientific labours. A subsequent brief visit to Dehra Dun, the Survey of India headquar- 
ters, enabled me to arrange for the suitable publications of the topographical results brought 
back from this journey, in an atlas of maps. At the same time I secured the admission of 
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Afrazgul Khan to the Survey Department’s service under conditions which open up to this 
capable young assistant the amply deserved prospects of a good career. When I subse- 
quently paid a brief visit to Sir Michael O’Dwver, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, at Lahore, J had the great satisfaction of learning from this kind old friend that the 
splendid services which R. B. Lal Singh had rendered to Government for a lifetime were to 
be recognized by a grant of land on one of the new Punjab canals. [t meant the realization 
of my devoted old travel companion’s most cherished hope, and a reward such as T had always 
wished to secure for him. Final] y, after the middle of March 7 reached Srinagar, in Kashmir, 
my favourite base, from which my expedition had been begun in daly. LOEB. 1t had lasted 
close on two years and cight months, and the aggregate of the distances covered by my 
marches amounted to nearly 11,000 miles. 

At Srinagar the 182 cases of my collection of antiquities from ‘Turkestan had safely 
arrived by October, and there the greatest part. of the work demanded by its arrangement 
and detailed examination will have to be done with the expert help of my old friend and 
collaborator, Mr. F. H. Andrews, now Director of the Technical Tnstitute and Industrial 
Art School of the Kashmir State. 

The clucidation of the antiquities brought to light by the thousand. and in such great 
variety of place, time, and character, will involve heavy and manifold labours, and for them 
and the proper deempherment of the abundant manuscript remains, recovered in about. a 
dozen of different scripts and languages, the help of quite a staff of expert scholars will be 
needed. The Government of India, thongh intending that the whole of my collection shall 
ultimately be deposited in the new museum planned at Delhi, filly realized that this expert 
help can for the most part be seeured ouly in’ this country and in’ France, where after my 
former expedition, too. | had found the most belptul and important of my collaborators. 
So oT owas given permission temporarily to bring here whatever materials stood In need of 
specialist examination and research, and to come myself to England fora time to make all 
necessary arrang mMents ia person. But. after all thy efforts and toils it his cost to recover 
{hase relics of past ages from their safe resting-phoucos in the dos ort rt would have obviously 
been unwise to capose a vreat and valuable portion of them to the vrave neks to be faced 
at present on a long sea voyage vound the shores of Kurope. So I decided to transfer niysclf 
only across the seas. and to use aw short rest ing England for preparing ie prenmiunary record 
of the results achieved and for organizing well in advance the work of my tuture collabora- 
tors. 

After the greatest struggle which the history of mankind has huewn had lasted two 
vears. Lreturned to Kugland fully prepared for considerable changes. uid | fonnd such, some 
ual some reassuring and hopeful. But no change has affected the kind mterest shown mn 
my scientific efforts by old friends within the Roval Geographical Society and outside, and 
the encouragement derived from this boon | shall ever remember with grant nite 

Before the paper the President of the Roval Geographical Society sid. Our business 
this evening is to welcome Sir Aurel Stein, oue of our most distinguished \sratie ese: 
on his return from his third journey to the heart of Asia. He needs ne iitroduction here 
We have heard him nore than once in this hall, and we know how much he has done, not 
only as a geographer, as 4 wurtographer, as a surveyor, but alse as an eg aa PON 
that his travels have led him to one cf the most interesting regions on th: Eaith’s surface, 
where from times long bcfore the beginning of our cra the trade to 
the Nearer East crossed the Chinese fronticr. Sir Aure! Stein has vot so much to tell us 
that ] am sure the best thing 1 can is to ask him at once to begin his discourse. 


and fron Europe md 
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The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, said: When I came here 
to-night as the guest of one of your members, and even when on entering this building 
you expressed a desire that I should say a few words in the course of the evening, I did not 
quite understand the position of prominence which you intended to allocate to me, and I am 
afraid that I am wholly ‘unfitted for it. I am not a fellow of your Society and I am afraid 
if any geographical knowledge, let alone any geographical exploration, is necessary to 
qualify for that position, I shall never attain to it. My recollections of geography are of 
wu painful study which, laboriously acquired, was inevitably quickly forgotten; a study of 
maps of which most were already too full, and which it is the business of your Society to 
crowd with still more details. You and perhaps the auidence will feel that these confessions 
hardly indicate my fitness for my present position; but at least 1 am trying to improve. 
I had the pleasure of welcoming Sir Aurel Stein at the India Office, in virtue of the posi- 
tion 1 hold there, and though | learned very little from him in the brief and very modest 
account which he gave me of his travels, it was at any rate sufficient to make me 
feel the importance of the work which he had done, and the immense interests of the 
results which he had achieved. J think | may fairly say—for I had nothing to do 
with his travels at any staye—that he was fortunate in the collaboration of the 
representatives of two Governments. He had the good will of the Government of India, 





and, as we are glad to recognize. he enjoved equally the good will of the Russian 
authorities. By their aid, and al.ove all by his own indomitable perseverance, his courage, 
his endurance, and his enthusiasm. he has achieved results which are of interest 
to all of us, which are of importance to the Governments of India and of Russia, and 
which, | venture to add, will serve to confirm the high reputation which he has won 
among explorers. I am not fitted to initiate a discussion of the kind you have invited. 
1 am glad to pay my tribute—and to pay my tribute as Secretary of State for India—to 
what Sir Aurel Stein has done: but for a learned discussion of his work vou must turn to 





other and greater authorities. 

The President: Mr. Austen Chamberlain has alluded to one of the happiest points in 
the explorations of Sir Aurel Stein—that they constitute a new link in the friendship between 
the two great Empires that share the larger part of Asia, England and Russia. We are 
happy in having here to-night the distinguished Russian officer General Karon Kaulbars. 
I do not know if he would be kind enough to say a few words to us. (Ccneral Baron Kaulbars 
bowed his acknowledgements.) 

Sir Hercules Read ‘British Museum): I am personally very glad to say a few words in 
order to bear my small testimony to the extraordinary qualities that mv old friend Sir Aure} 
Stein has brought to bear upon the varied aspects of the journey that he has just described 
to us. I know nobody among all the explorers whom I have met, who has greater capacity for 
carrying on archseological and geographical work under conditions that we all can imagine, 
after having seen that beautiful scrics of slides he has put before us. In the intervals of 
extremely tedious marches he has devoted himself to archeological research in tem peratures 
and climates which are very trying, and, as in former years, he has brought home a collection 
of antiquarian remains which have opened up fresh fields to archseologists in these islands. 
For this we who perforce remain at home are most grateful, and not only to Sir Aurel Stein 
but in @ very great degree to the authorities at the India Office. The atmosphere at this 
mecting is naturally a geographical one, and 1 feel that the importation of archgological 
questions is somewhat of an intrusion; but I can speak only about mv own business. 
Sir Aurel Stein has given us from time to time a résumé of his geographical discoveries, using 
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archeology, if I may say so, as a series of signposts: and very useful he has found it, 
as he has confessed. But when one considers that he begins with the Paleolithic period, 
which you may put back to any remote date, and comes up to something like the 
seventh or eighth century, and that we have withal not one single piece of these 
antiquarian remains before us, it is somewhat hopeless to discuss the archeological 
questions at present. When these remains come to Europe to be studied they will 
be distributed amongst a number of distinguished scholars, and will then go back 
to the Central Indian Musewn which is to be established at Delhi. That, 1 am sure, is a 
very proper place fur them. I have myself taken considerable interest in the Musoum, and 
have gladly given advice on certain administrative points regarding it: but a difficulty L 
find as an archeologist, domiciled in Hngland and incapable of leaving it for more than a 
few months, is that there will be no opportunity for European students ever to consult, these 
antiquities, except for those fortunate ones who are able to go anywhere at any time and for 
as long as they please. Sir Aurol Stein's first antiquarian results were divided between 
the Government of India and the British Museum. There is no difficulty therefore to some 
extent in still seeing in Knugland the type of object. that) was discovered on the first expedi- 
tion. With regard to the later expeditions the case is different, and 1 think presents a diffi- 
culty for the people living in the British Islands of judging the culture that belongs to Contral 
Asia, to these ancient civilizations, dating from a century or two before our era to several 
centuries afterwards. Beyond the small collections to be found in Paris, nowhere in Europe 
will any of these remains be seen. It seems to me ae pity that these objects of extraordinary 
interest, covering almost ali poriods of human activity and human industry, ure not to be 
represented at all in these islands. T think that some measures should be taken by which 
adequate representations of these very interesting historical and religious remains should 
find their place somew here within reach of the ordinary British citizen. 

Sir Krancis Younghusband: As a traveller in both Chinese Turkestan and also on 
the Pamirs 1 can testify to the splendid exploit of our lecturer this evening. TF know well 
the hardships he must have gone through and the indomitable courage which actuated him in 
carrving out these explorations. Since the time of the groat) Russian, General Prjevalsky, 
there has been no traveller tn Central Asia who has shown so great a persistence over such 
a large number of years, wid such courage and determination in carrying out his explorations, 
or has brought back such fruitful results, as Sir Aurel Stein. | wish to congratulate hin 
most sincerely on his magnificent achievement. 

Sir Henry Trotter: Some years ago T had the pleasure on the occasion of Sir Aurel 
Stein's last net before the Society of congratulating him on the suecess of his work, and 
T laid particular stress upon the magnetic influence by which he scemed to attract such very 
different persons as the ‘Trustees of the British Museum, the Viceroy of India, the personnel 
with whom he worked, and last but not least the Taotai of the Temple of the Thousand 
Buddhas. It is gratifying to note that he has by no means lost, that ionieuie power, as ig 
proved by the record of his journey, the splondid work of his SULVE YOR Lal Singh, and the 
excellent reception of the lecturer by the Russian aad other authorities with whom he camo 
in contact. ; 

U should have liked to have made some remarks on a good many points [see note following 
the discussion], but the lateness of the hour prevents me from doing so. I will only take 
up your time with one. | was in Central Asia forty-three years ago and know rmaany parts 
of the ground described hy Sir Aurel. The point to which I wish to rofer is the great problem 
as to the principal source of the Oxus River. 

Lord Curzon a good many years ago gave in this: hall an account of his travels in the 
Pamirs, and of his discovery in the mountains of Kanjud of a glacier from which flowed a 
river that, as he maintained, was the principal source of the Oxus. As a result of my own 
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previous observations I (in common with some Russian geographers) looked upon the Little 
Pamir Lake, also fed by glaciers, as the principal source. From the lake a river, the Aksu, 
flows eastward, then north, and then north-west as the Murghabi, and later on as the Bartang 
River, which joins the Panjah branch of the Oxus a few miles above Kila Wamar, where 
the river makes a great branch to the west. 

Lord Curzon maintained that his (7.e.. the Panjah) branch was the more considerable 
of the two. I adduced the testimony of an Indian native surveyor, who had visited the spot 
and clearly proved that the Bartang River at the time he visited it had a much greater flow 
of water than the Panjah ; but Lord Curzon produced the testimony of a reliable European 
witness to prove that when he visited it, at another season of the year, the Panjah branch 
contained much more water than the Bartang. Both statements were probably true ; but 
for my part I stuck to my theory. I regret thaf the lecturer has told us this evening that 
the Bartang River has now been completely blocked up from the effects of an earthquake, 
that a large Jake has heen formed, and that. it is unlikely that any water will flow down the 
Bartang into the Oxus for many vears to come. So at last J must confess myself vanquished. 

Colonel C. E. Yate: T am delighted to add any words I can to congratulate Sir Aurel 
Stein on his return. We have all watched the news that has been received from him from 
time to time with the greatest interest, and are delighted to see him back here again. We 
are looking forward to secing the results of his finds displayed bere as soon as the roads 
are safe. .\s to what has just been said regarding the final disposition of the treasures I 
too think that a certain amount should remain in this country, and all should not be taken 
back to India. It seems to me a fair thing to leave some part at any rate for show in this 
country. 1 cannot see any reason why all should be taken back to Dethi, as T understand 
from Sir Hercules Read, is the present intention. | congratulate Sir Aurel Stein most heart- 
ily on his journey, and we all join in thanking him for the paper he has given us. 

Dr. Barnett: J] well remember seven years ago when this Society met to hear Sir Aurel! 
Stein's report of his second expedition and expressed: appreciation of his work, It was felt 
that Sir Aurel Stein had added not only great areas to the Trigonometrical Survey, but even 
greater realms to knowledge. Further study has confirmed that view, because we have 
found in result that) his second journey was rich to an almost inconceivable degree. His 
archeological discovenies throw enormous light on the ancient history of that important 
region which he has covered, and his literary documents have opened up new areas of 
literature. Similarly, his ethnological studies have been fruitful. Now Sir Aurel Stein, with 
his usual habit of eclipsing himself, has returned from a third expedition that has exceeded 
his former ones in importance, inasmuch as he has nearly doubled the net archeological 
proceeds of the last. From the second journey he came home with 96 cases; now he has 182, 
after having traversed nearly 11,000 miles, | have no doubt that, in the same wav as his 
previous journey was epoch-making in many ways, so the results of this journey will be equally 
epoch-muaking, and J fecl sure that this Society in honouring him is doing honour to itself. 

The President : At this what Dr. Mill would call‘ fraudulently late hour of the even- 
ing “* T will not keep you longer, but [am sure vou will wish me to say a few words of most 
hearty thanks to Sir Aurel Stein for the very brilliant and exhaustive account he has given 
us of his lahours in these barren and difficult regions of Central Asia—labours that are double- 
sided in a way 1 think few travellers’ have been. The manner in which he first rushes over 
w series of glacier passes-—and so many of them that I believe they would have given even 
the Alpine Club a surfeit—and then turns to explore buried cities and study the civilization 
of two thousand years ago is almost uniquc. We owe, | hold, special gratitude to travellers 
who go to the very ugly places of the Kurth. It is a great temptation to most of us to go 
only to the beautiful places. When we see those pictures of interminable sand-dunes and 
rocky hummocks torn asunder and laid bare by the most crucl winds, we {cel that the man 
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who for the sake of geographical knowledge and archxology would linger among them 
deserves a double meed of thanks. The results are extremely intoresting, because we find that 
these desert-places once maintained a great population. This fact opens up many subjects 
of inquiry, historical, meteorological, changes of climate, migrations of peoples. We also 
find this charm in these particular trade-routes, that they wore the old trade-routes between 
Greeks and Romans and the farthest East. Sir Aurel Stein tells me that in those days the 
trade caravans must have gone, not over the casiest routes but over hundreds of miles of 
desert, in order to avoid the marauding tribes who wore living where there was some possi- 
bility of human beings living happily. We have followed, perhaps with some difficulty 
owing to its very complexity and richness, the account of his labours put forward by Sir 
Aurel Stein. We shall all read it with the deepest interest when published in the 
Geographical Journal, and we may hope that it will not be published without specimens 
of the appropriate illustrations which we have admired to-night. The perseverance with 
which Sir Aurel Stein photographed as he went along is, even in these days of photography, 
deserving of the highest praise. I will sav no more, but offer to him the very hearty 
thanks of this meeting and all geographers in this country and the rest of Kurope— 
except perhaps in Berlin. where they mav grudge bim some of his Buddhist frescoes 
I am sure his reputation over Europe as one of the greatest travellers of modern times is now 
firmly established. Three times we havescen him here and each time he comes back with 
a richer harvest than he did the time before. 


Additional Note by Sir Henry Trotter. 


T at one time took considerable interest in the geography of the Oxus below Kila Wamar. 
In the spring of 1874, when leaving Wakhan to return to India, J despatched the Munshi 
Abdul's Subhan (an emplové of the Survey of India) to follow the course of the river from 
Kila Panjah to Roshan and Shighnan. The account of his journey was published in the 
R. G. 8. Journal, vol. 48. pp. 210-217. He tollowed the course of the river for 60 miles 
from Kila Panjah to Ishkashim, where turning northwards he followed the Oxus for nearly 
100 miles further, passing successively through the districts of Gharan, Shighnan, and 
Roshan-—countries which had hitherto only been known to us by name. He could not penetrate 
beyond Kila Wamar, the chief town of Roshan; but curiously enough another emplové of 
the Survey, “ The Havildar,” who had been dispatched by the late General Walker from 
India in 1873 on an independent exploration, went from Kabul to Faizabad, the capital of 
Badakhshan, and thence started on a tour whish. combined with theo Munshi’s exploration 
to Kila Wamar, entirely altered the map of that hitherto little-known portion of Central Asia, 
He visited the towns of Kolab, Khawaling, Sagri Dasht, Kila Khum (the capital of, Darwaz), 
Kila Wanj, and Yaz-Ghulam. At Kila Khum the Havildar struck the Oxus (still called 
the Panjah), and his road for 40 miles lay on the tight bank of the river —never previously 
mapped or, as far as J know, visited by any explorer. At Yaz-Ghulam, the eastern frontior 
village of Darwaz, he was unfortunately turned back—just as he had got within a long day's 
march of the Munshi's farthest point at Kila Wamar. The Havildar, who was ignorant of 
what the Munshi had done only a few weeks previously to his own arrival at’ Yaz-Ghulam, 
was most anxious to complote his own work. In order to do so he went back by Kolab to 
Ishkashim, and endeavoured to make a survey down the river to Yaz-Ghulam ; but he was 
again stopped, this time at the southern frontier of Shighuan, and was prevented from 
carrying out his intentions. Thus there was a gap between the explorations of the Havildar 
and the Munshi, the existence of which was much regretted ; fortunately the missing link 
was a short one—some 20 miles as the crow flies. A Russian scientific mission visited these 
parts ten years later, in 1883 ; but the map then compiled differs greatly from their latest 
published map of 1910, which again differs from an intermediate map published in 1900. 
I fancy that accurate surveys of these little-known countries have still to be made. 
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PARENTAGE AND WILL 
BY SIR R, C. TEMPLE, Br. 

ALTHOUGH much has been written concerning the Founder of Calcutta, his origin has 
hitherto been wrapped in obscurity. It has now been my good fortune to clear up this 
point. While annotating a serics of 17th century letters, written in India and now 
appearing in Notes and Queries, the occurrence in the collection of a letter from Charnock 
induced me to try to establish his parentage. 

Sir George Forrest in his article on Job Charnock? gave an abstract of his will. 
Among the legacies was one to “ the poor of the parish of Cree Church, London. ” This 
led me to believe that by birth he was acitizen of London, and a search among the wills 
proved inthe Prerogative Court: of Canterbury resulted in the discovery of his father, 
Richard Charnock. 

The will of Richard Charnock? is an interesting document and | therefore give it in full. 

‘‘In the Name of God Amen the second day of Aprill Anno Domini one Thousand Nix 

Hundred Sixty Three And in the Fifteenth year of the Reigne of our Noveraigne Lord 
Charles the Second by the grace of God King of England Scotland France and Ireland 
defender of the Faith &. J Richard Charnocke of the parish of St. Mary Woollehurch 
London Yeoman being in good health of Body and of perfect mind and memory (praysed 
be God therefore) But considering the Frailty and uncertainty of this present life Doe 
therefore make and ordaine this my present Testament (conteyning therein my last will) 
in manner and forme following (That is to say) 

‘* First and principally J] recommend my sowe to Almighty God my maker and Creatcr 
hopeing and stedfastly beleiveing through his grace and the alone meritts of Jesus Christ 
my blessed Saviour and Redeemer to reccive full and Free pardon and forgivenes of all 


ee a 





my sinnes and life everlasting 

“My body I Committ to the Earth To be buried in the parish Church of St. Katherine 
Creechurch London And my will is That not above the summe of Eight pounds shall be 
spent upon the Charge of my funerall And J will that all such debts and dutics as 1] shall 
truly owe to any person or persons att the tyme of my decease shall be well and truly paid 
within as short a tyme after my decease as may be conveniently 

“ And as touching That worldly meanes and estate That it hath pleased Almighty 
Godof his mercy and goodness to bestow upon me (my debts by me oweing and my funeral! 
Charges thereout first paid or deducted) I doe give devise bequeath and dispose thereof in 
mnanner and forme following (That is to say) — 

‘ First I give and bequeath unto my sonne Stephen Charnocke All that my messuage 
Tenement or Inne with the appurtenances comonly called or knowne by the name or signe 
of the Bell scytuate lying and being in Markett Streete in the County of Bedford And all 
the land now thereunto belonging and therewith used All which premisses are now in the 
tenure of George Sayers or his assignes To have and to hold the same unto my said sonne 
Stephen Charnock and his assignes for the terme of his naturall life And the Reversion of 
the said Messuage and Land with the appurtenances expecvant after the decease of my 
said sonne Stephen Charnocke I doe giveand devise unto the Parson and Church wardens 
of the Parish of Pennerton‘’ in the County of Lancaster And to their successors and 
assignes for ever upon Trust and confidence that out of the Rents thereof |The said Parson 


1 “Correspondence oj of Richard Edwards, 1669-78 ( (N. & Q.: from Je Jen., 1917). 
2 Blackbwood's Magazine, June, 1902, pp. 771-782. 3 Willa, P.C.C., 58 Hyde. 
4 Penwortham, a parish in the hundred of Leyland, Lancaster, two miles S. w. of Preston, 
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and Churchwardens and their Successors shall yearly and every yeare forever place out to 
Apprentice in London Two poore Boyes borne in Hutton ° in the said parish of pennerton, 
or within some other village or place in the same parish 

“Item I give and bequeath unto my said sonne Stephen Charnocke the summe of 
Twenty pounds of lawfull money of England And a Truake with Barres Corded upp with 
such Lynnen and other things as are or shall be therein att the tyine of my decease 

“ Ttem I give and bequeath unto my sonne Job Charnocke the summe of six hundred 
pounds of lawfull money of England 

“ Item I give to my brother William Marsh the summe of Twonty pounds of lawfull 
money of England And to my sister Mary Marsh his wife the summe of Forty shillings of 
like money And to each of their Foure Children now at home with them the summe of 
Forty shillings a peece of like money 

“ Item I give unto Samnell Waters Grocer in Candlewoeke Street * London the summe 
of Tenn shillings of like money to buy him a Ring 

“ Item | give unto Mr Thomas Bateman Merchant sometymes servant to Mr Michaell 
Markelund the summe of Six pounds of lawfull money of Kngland And unto James Hall 
Woollen draper in Candleweeke streete aforesaid the like summo of Six pounds of like 
money 

‘The Rest and residue of all and singuler my goods Chattells ready moneyes Plate 
Leases debts and other things whatsoever to me belonging and not before in these presents 
given and bequeathed [ give and bequeath unto my said Two Sonnes Stephen Charnocke 
and Job Charnocke to he equally devided between them which said Stophen Charnocke 
and Job Charnocke my sonnes I Doe make crdeine and appoint the full executors of this 
my present Testament and Last will 

‘‘ And I Doe make nominate and appoint my said brother William Marsh and the said 
Thomas Bateman and James Hall the Executors of this my will in Trust for the benefitt 
of my said sonnes in casc my said sonnes shall be out of England att the tyme of m y 
decease And my will and mind is That if my said sonne Job Charnocke shall happen to 
depart this life before his returne to England Then the Six hundred pounds to him above 
herein bequeathed shall be disposed of and accrew as followeth (That is to say) one 
Hundred pounds thereof shall accrue and come to the Five Children of my said brother 
William Marsh in equall shares and proportions And the other Five hundred pounds resi- 
due thereof shall come and accrue to my said sonne Stephen Charnock 

‘¢ And my will and mind is That my Executors in Trust in the absence of my sonnes 
shall have power to put forth any moneyes of myne att Interost for the benefitt of my 
sonnes The bonds for which moneyes Soe to be put out shall be taken in the names of my 
said Executors in Trust and in the Conditions of the same the moneyes shall be expressed 
to be for the use of my said sonnes And then and in such case if any losse due happen to 
my Estate my Executors shall not be therewith Chargeable | 

And I doe hereby revoke dll former wills by me made And doe declaro This my present 
Testament to be my very last will and none other In witnes whereof I have hereunto sett 
my hand and seale the day and yeare First above written. 

‘The marke of the suid Richard Charnocke 


5 A&A township in Penwortham containing a free grammar schoul. 
6 Candlewick Street, ab the cast end of “Great Eastcheape,’’ now known as Cannon Street. 
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“Signed sealed Published and declared and delivered by the said Richard Charnocke 

the Testator as and for his last will and Testament in the presence of John Alsope 
S orivener William Braxton and John Bargeman his Servants.” 

Probate was granted to Stephen Charnocke on the 2nd June 1665, power being reserved 
to issue the same to Job, the other executor, on his return to England. 

The Charnocks were a Lancashire family. They are said to have assumed the local 
name of their dwelling places in Leyland Hundred in that county, and to have given them 
the distinguishing epithets of Charnock Richard, Heath Charnock and Charnock Gogard. 
These are all mentioned in the 13th century and the villages of Charnock Richard and 
(Charnock Heath are still so called. 

The legacy of Richard (Charnock to Penwortham and Hutton indicates that he had 
cause to be specially interested in thuse parishes, one of which may have been his birth- 
place. Unfortunately, the early registers of Penwortham, which might have cleared up 
this puint, were destroyed by fire in 1857. 

A branch of the Charnock family settled in London and another in Hullcott, Bedford- 
shire, both in the 16th cantury, and Richard Charnock, as a London citizen and the 
owner of property in Bedford, may possibly have been connected with both branches ; 
but no actual proof is forthcoming. 

As regards the relatioaship between Richard and Job Charnock there can be. no 
reasonable doubt. No record has been found of any other Job Charnock at this pericd 
and the fact that Richard Charnock’s younger son was out of England when the will was 
drawn up goes far to establish his identity with the famous Anglo-Indian. There is, 
moreover, the additional proof of Job's bequest to the poor of the district in which 
Richard Charnock resided. 

The identification of Richard Charnock’s elder son Stephen presents rather more 
difficulty. There is a great temptation to connect him with Stephen Charnock, puritan 
divine and chaplain to Heury Cromwell (a son of the Protector), and there are several 
reasons infavour of this theory. The divine was born in the parish of St. Katharine 
Cree in 1628, where Job also appears to have been born some two or three years later. 
Subsequently, Richard Charnock probably removed to the parish of St. Mary Woolchurch? 
where he died. At any rate, the divine’s father was also a Richard Charnock. The 
absence in the will of any allusion to Stephen’s profession may be accounted for in two 
ways. Firat, the chaplain had fallen into ill odour after the Protector’s death and he 
remained in obscurity in London for fifteen years with no regular charge. Secondly, Richard 
Charnock was probably a Royalist and High Churchman and consequently would have 
little sympathy with his son's puritanica] views. The main obstacle to the identification 
of the divine with the brother of Job Charnock lies in the statement in Wood’s Athenee 
(ed, Bliss, III, 1234-6) that Stephen’s father, Richard Charnock, was “an attorney or 
solicitor,’® However, I have searched in vain for any record of a Richard Charnock, 
solicitor at this period. I have also discovered but one will of a Stephen Charnock and this 
was proved in 1680, the date given as that of the death of the divine.” J] am therefore 
inclined to think that the Athenew must be in error and that Richard Charnock, yeoman, 
was the father of both Henry Cromwell’s chaplain and the founder of Calcutta. 


? The church of St. Mary Woolchurch was not rebuilt after the great fire of 1666. Its site was 
roughly that of the present Mansion House. 

§ Wills, P.O C., 92 Bath. 

§ See the article on Stephen Charnock in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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It now only remains to quote the will of Job Charnock who spent at least 37 years of 
his life in India and ended his days there on the 10th January, 1698. The will was dated 
from the infant settlement of Chuttanuttee (Sitanati), afterwards to become famous as 
Calcutta. So far as I am aware, no complete copy of the document has beon printed and 
I therefore give it in full.1” 

In the name of God Amen. 

“J Job Charnock at present Agent for Affaires of the Right honoble. English East 
India Company in Bengal! being indisposed in body but perfect and sound in mind and 
memory doe make and ordaine this to be my last Will and Testament (Viz/.) 

“Imprimis I bequeath my soul to Almighty God who gave it and my body to be 
decently buryed at the discretion of my Overseers and for what estate it hath pleased 
Almighty God to bless me withall I doe hereby will and bequeath it as followeth. 

“Secondly 1 will and bequeath that all debts or claimes lawfwly made on me be 
discharged by my Overseers. 

“Thirdly 1 give and bequeath to my beloved Friend Daniel Sheldon! Esquire Seventy 
pounds Sterling as a Legacy to buy him a Ring. 

“ Fourthly I give and bequeath to the honble, Nath [aniel | Higginson1? as a Legacy 
to buy him a Ring four hundred Rupees. 

“ Sixthly 1 give and bequeath to Mr. John Hill!® as a Legacy to buy hima Ring two 
hundred Rupees and that likewise he be paid out of my parte of the permission Trade 
Commission one hundred Rupees more in all three hundred Rupees. 

« Seventhly L give and bequeath to Mr. Francis Ellis!' as a Legacy to buy him a Ring 
one hundred anid fifty Rupees. 

© Kighthly T doe hereby ordaine and appointed [ sie | the honble. Nathaniel Higginson 
President of Madras and Mr. John Beard?® of Councill in Bengall to be overseers!® of this 


my will. 
‘««Ninthly I give and bequeath to the poore of the Parish of Cree Chureh London the 


Summe of fifty pounds Sterling. 

“Tenthly I give and bequeath to Budlydasse | Badli Das ] one hundred Rupees and the 
meanest sort of my souns Cloathes lately deceased, 

“ Kleventhly I give and bequeath to the Doctor now attending me fifty Rupees. 

«Twelfthly 1 give and bequeath to my Servants Gunnyshams [ Ghansyaim ] and Dallub 
[ Dalab ] cach twenty Rupees. 

“Thirteenthly | give and bequeath after the payment of the abovementioned debts 
Legacies that all my whole Estate in India and elsewhere be equally given and distributed 
to my three daughters Mary Elizabeth and Katherine only with this reservation that as 
an addition tomy daughter Marys portion there shall be paid her out of my daughter 
Eliza [ beths ] and Katherinos two thirds Six hundred pounds Sterling. 

«¢ Fourteenthly I will and desire my Overseers beforementioned that my three daughters 
be sent with a convenient handsome equipage for England and recommended to the Care 
of my well belovod friend Daniell Sheliton [ sic] Esqr.in London and that their Estates 


10 Wille, P.C.C., 91 drhy. 
1 Chief at Kasimbazar, 1658-1665. He rcturned to England in 1666, 


22 Governor of Fort St. Georgo, Madras, 1692-98. . 
13 Captain John Hill, Secretary and Captain of the Soldiers.” Soe Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Il. 92. 
44 Then Second of Council at Higli. He died at Fort St. George in 1704, . 

Governor of Bengal, 1701-1710. 16 Executors in Bengal. 
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be invested in goods proper for Europe and sent as by the Right honoble. Companies 
Permission on a8 many and.such shipps as my Overseers shall think convenient. 

‘¢Bifteenthly I hereby acquitt Mr. Charles Pate from his debt to me of Fifty Pagodas 
Jent him at the Fort.1? 

‘Lastly I will and ordaine the honoble. Daniell Sheldon and my eldest daughter Mary 
Charnock to be Executors of this my last will and Testament revoaking and disanulling all 
former or other Will or Wills that have beene made in witness whereof | have hereunto 
putt my hand and seale this ninth day of January one thousand Six hundred and ninety 
two [ 1692/3 ]. 

JOB CHARNOCK 
Signd and Sealed in the presence of Jonathan White 
Francis Houghton 
John Hill.” 

Probate was granted on the 12th June, 1695, to Robert Dorrell, attorney to Mary 
Charnock, Daniel Sheldon renouncing. 

Job Charnock’s behest with regard to his daughters’ return to England was disregard- 
ed. The three girls, children of his native wife, remained in India and married there. 
Mary became the first wife of Charles Eyre, Charnock’s successor as Agent in Bengal. She 
died on the 19th February, 1697. Elizabeth married William Bowridge, a junior merchant 
in the Company’s service. He died in April, 1724 and his widow survived in Calcutta until 
August, 1753. Mary Charhock, Job’s youngest daughter, married Jonathan White, also a 
servant of the Company. He becamo Second of Council and died in Calcutta on the 3rd 
January, 1704, three years after the death of his young wife. 

Jt is interesting to trace the fatc of Job Charnock’s bequest to the poor of his native parish. 

A vestry minute of St. Katharine Cree of the 28th August, 1695, records the gift of 
‘‘ Mr. Job Charnock, late of the East Indies, merchant, of 50/1. to the poor of this parish,’’ 
and further states that it was ordered at that vestry, that ‘in consideration of the said 
501. the poor should have distributed amongst them 3I, yearly, for ever, by two equal pay- 
ments, upon the 5th November and 5th February. ” 

At a subsequent vestry, held on the lst February, 1699, it was ordered that ‘‘the 501, 
given to the parish for the use of the poor by Mr. Job Charnock, and the 1001. given for 
the like use by Mr. John Jackson should be sottled on the house belonging to the parish, 
situate in Fenchurch-street, and the said bouse was thereby charged with the repayment 
thereof, with five per cent. interest, such interest boing 7l. 10s., to be yearly paid for the 
use of the poor.?§ 

In 1860, the house, No. 91, Fenchurch-street, was let on lease to John Moore for a 
term of 21 years from Christmas, 1849, at the rent of £42 per annum, and Charnock’s 
£2-10-0 interest was carried to the bread account for the distribution of twenty 2-lb. 
loaves to 20 persons every Sunday. 

For the later history of the bequest I am indebted to Mr. Henry Bowyear, Chief 
Charity Commissioner, who informs me that “The house, No. 91, Fenchurch-street, was 
taken under the provisions of Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act (57 Geo. III. c. XXIX) 
and the purchase money was paid into Court and was represented by a sum of 
£ 1,949-10-8 Consols. By the statement prepared under the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act, 1883, for the Parish of St. Katharine Cree, this sum is scheduled as the 
endowment of the three Charities of Richard Lingham, Job Charnock and John Jackson, 
and by the operation of that Act and the Central Scheme made thereunder, on the 
23rd February, 1891, it was merged in the Central Fund of the City Parochial Foundation. ”’ 
7 Fort St. George, Madraa, 

8 Reports made to the Charity Commissioners, Accounts and Papers (H. of C. Vola. 71 and 334 of 1904). 
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THE DATE OF KANISHKA. 
BY RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


THE most characteristic feature of all the recent discussion about the date of Kanishka 
is the tacit admission of the scholars that the initial year of his reign must be either 58 B.C. 
or A.D. 78. Both the theories are, however, beset with serious difficulties that have been 
quite clearly brought forth in the discussion held in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Nociety 
of Great Britain and Ireland.!’ I propose, therefore, to offer my own views? about the 
matter, which are substantially different from those mentioned abcve. 

Two classes of evidence alone throw direct light on the question of Kanishka: the 
Chinese historical texts, wud Indian coins and inscriptions. 1 believe that if they are inter- 
preted without any bias, they agree in placing Kanishka in the first half of the third century 
A.D. I propose to show how the evidence of Chinese history directly leads to this inference, 
which is again supported by the Indian evidence when interpreted without any pre-existing 
bias. 

_ Chinese Evidence: ‘I'wo Chinese historical texts throw important hght upon the history 
of the Indo-Kushans. These are the “ Heou Han Chou ’”’ or the “ History of the Later Han 
Dynasty’ and the “ Wei-lio ”. The former covers the period between A.D. 25 and 220 
and was composed by Fan-Ye who died in a.p. 445. The latter was composed by Yu Houan 
hetween A.D. 239 and 265, and the events mentioned in it come down to the period of 
Emperor Ming (4. ». 227-239).8 

Fan- Ye gives the following accounts of the Kushan conquest of India: 

Tn old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the Hioungnu. They then went. to 
Tahia and divided the kingdom among five © gabgous,’ viz. those of Hicou-mi, Chouang-mi, 
Kouei-chouang, Hitouen and Tou-mi. More than hundred years after that, the Yabgou of 
Konei-chouang (Kushan) named K’icou-tsieou-kio (Kozoulo, Kadphises) attacked and 
vanquished the four other " Yabgous ’ and called himself king; the name of his kingdom was 
Kushan. He invaded Nean-si (Parthia) and took possession of the territory of Kaofu (Kabul), 
He also overcame Pouta and Kipin (Kasmir ?) and became completely master of these 
kingdoms. Kicou-tsicou-kio died at the age of more than eighty. His son Yen-Kao- 
tchen (Oemo-Kadphises) succeeded him as king. In his turn he conquered India and 
established there a ‘Chicf ’ for governing it. J’rom this time the Yue-cht became extremely 
powerful, All the other countries designate them Kushan after their king, but the Han 
retuin the old name and call them Ta-Yuc-che.” 

In the course of his description of India Fan-Ye adds the following :-— 

‘¢ At this time all these Indian kingdoms were subject to the Yue-chi. The Yue-chi had 
killed their king and installed a ‘ Chief ’ to administer the government.”! 

Now if we altogether banish from our mind all preconceived theorics regarding the 
Kushan Chronology the meaning of the passages quoted above offers no difficulty, As Fan- 
Ye dates past events hy referring them to distinct chronological periods (apparently the 
Chinese equivalent of our method of dating in the years of an era) it appears plainly, from the 


1 JRAS., 1913, pp. 627-650, 910-1042. 
2 These were propounded at first in a thesis submitted to the Calcutta University in October, 1912, 


3 My accounts of these books are based on the F: ench translations that appeared in L”oung Puo, 
1907, (p. 153 ff), and 1905, (p. 519 ff.) 
4 J"oung Pao, 1907, p. 193-4. 
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use of the phrase “ at this time ”, that at the close of the period with which Fan-Ye is deal- 
ing (7.e. about A. D. 220) the different kingdoms of India were subject. to the Yue-chi king; 
who had installed a ‘ Chief ’ to govern the country. Fan-Ye is quite explicit on this point as 
the last quotation will show. It will be observed that the separate accounts which Fan-Ye 
gives of the Yue-chiand the Kabul kingdom are quite consistent with this. The last thing 
he records of the Yue-chi is their conquest of India under Wema-Kadphises and the conse- 
quent increase in their power, and the last thing mentioned of Kabul is also the Yue-chi 
conquest of the country. There can hardly remain any doubt that the picture of the Yue- 
chi which he has preserved is true of the period with which his history closes. 


This plain interpretation is, however, fatal to all the theories that have hitherto been 
entertained regarding the chronology of the Kushans. Jt has been therefore confidently 
asserted that the above accounts were all taken from Pan-Young, and it has been implied 
that the significant words “at: this time “ were taken verbatim from Pan Young's report, 
and that therefore the historical accounts of the Yue-chi and India were only true of the 
period when Pan Yong wrote, viz., about a.D. 125. 


* 


This explanation, originally propounded by M. Chavannes, has been improved upon by 
Mr. Kennedy, and it is therefore necessary to consider in detail the basis upon which it is 
founded. M. Chavannes in the introduction to his ‘Translation of the 118th chapter of 
Fan-Ye's work ’ refers to a passage. where the author says that he took * all his facts’? from 
Pan Yong’s report,® and argues that the whole account of the westcrn countries, as given 
by Fan-Ye, was based upon that report. It is quite clear, however, that, cither the French 
translation is faulty or there is something wrong in the copy, for * all the facts’ that Fan-Ye 
describes could not possibly have been based upon Pan Yong’s report, inasmuch as just 
before this statement, Fan- Ye mentions incidents which took place in a.p. 132, 134, 152 and 
153 and were therefore posterior to Pan Yong’s report. As a matter of fact, in regard to 
almost all the countries, of which he gives historical account, he narrates events which were 
posterior to the time of Pan Yong and could not therefore have been described in the latter’s 
report. These facts, of course. did not escape the notice of the French savant, but he secks 
to explain away their importance by the following observations :—- 

“It is true that as regards Khoten, Kashgar or Tourfan, Fan-Ye mentions some events 
which took place between a.D. 150-170. This does not, however, weaken the importance 
which must be attributed to the Text of Pan Yong in this chapter. In reality it is this 
text itself which constitutes the whole account of the western countrics. Only, in regard to 
countries which were nearer to China, and with which she had continued her intercourse 
for a longer time, the historian adds some facts which were posterior to the report of Pan 
Yong.’ 

Against this view it must be observed in the first place that it is not only as regards 
Khoten, Kashgar or Tourfan that Fan-Ye mentions events which were posterior to Pan 
Yong, but also as regards India, Kiumi (pp. 170-171), Ta-tsin (Syria) and incidentally of 
Parthia (p. 185). 

The view cannot, therefore, be maintained that the only additions that the historian 
made to Pan Yong's report were with regard to countries nearer to China. As he gives 
additional accounts of India, Parthia and Syria he had certainly not to depend upon the 


T’cung Pao, 1907, p. 168. 6 Z’oung Pao, 1907, p. 150. 
7 The pages refer to T’oung Pao, 1907. 
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report of Pan Yong alone in his account of the Yue-chi country and Kabul kingdom which 
lay in an intermediate position between China and those countries. 

But all possible doubts on this point are removed, so far at least as India is concerned, 
hy the express statement of Fan-Ye, that he had access to later authorities than Pan Yong's 
report. In the dissertations which end the chapter, Fun-Ye remarks that very meagre 
accounts of Buddhism are given in the geographical treatises on India of the Han period and 
then observes as follows :— 

“ Changkien merely writes ‘the country is mostly warm and the inhabitants ride on 
the elephants when fighting.’ As to Pan Yong, although he has stated that the people adore 
Buddha, and that they neither kill nor attack, still he does not convey any information 
regarding the perfect style and the excellent doctrine (of the Sacred Books), and the merit 
these possess of guiding the people and making them comprehend (the truth). For me 
here is what I have heard spoken on the subject by others at a subsequent period.” ® 

Fan-Ye thus positively asserts that he had utilised other sources of information regard- 
ing India, besides Pan Yong’s report, and that these belonged to a period subsequent to it. 
No doubt it was from these sources that he learnt the events which he records to have 
happened subsequent to Pan Yong’s time. 

Besides it has been clsewhere clearly shown by Chavannes himself that Fan-Ye°s work 
was based upon previous works, not less than ten in number and all posterior to Pan 
Yong’s time.9 

There is thus no reason to suppose that the events mentioned by Fan-Ye had all taken 
place before Pan Yong's report. As regards the phrase “at this time’, on which 
(Shavannes remarks “ Apparently, at the time when Pan Yong wrote ”’, the case is still more 
clear. As Fan-Ye drew upon sources of information, both anterior!" and posterior to 
Pan Yong’s time, there is no reason why that phrase should refer to it. Besides, Fan-Ye was 
not reproducing the report of Pan Yong, he was writing an independent account of India: 
and even if it were wholly based on that report, he could not borrow any such expression ; 
hecause any man possessed with a grain of common sense (and Fan-Ye has clearly proved 
that he had a fair share of it) could not have been blind to the fact that such expressions, 
if they were meant torefer to Pan Yong’s time, would be entirely misleading in a work which 
professes to record the historical events down to A.D. 220. Jt would indeed be a most 
astounding thing if a writer, usually so precise about dates, would so far forget himself ag to 


we 





8 «'Tehangkien s’est. borné a ecrire’’ Ce pays est le plus souvent chaud et humuide ; les habitants 


montent sur les elephants pour combattre. 

“Quant a Pan Young quoiquil ait exposé que cek gens adorent le Buddha et qu’ils ne tuent mn 
n’attaquent, cependant il ne nous a@ rien transmis sur le style parfait et sur la doctrine excellente 
(des livres saints) sur le merite qdont ceux-ci de guider les hommes et de leur faire comprendre (la vérité). 

‘¢Pour moi voici ce que jai entendu dire & ceux qui, plus tard, on parlé de ce su jet.” T"oung Pao, 
1907, p. 218. 

9 An old Chinese authority has furnished us with a Jist of historical treatises Which were written 
before Fan-Y e's time and to which evidently Fan-Ye had access, for we wre told that Fan-Ye “ rassembla 


et compléta tous ces auteurs.” The extract has been translated by Chavannes in J"oung Pao, 1906, 


pp, 211-214. | 
10 It is quite evident that Fan-Ye had access to Changkien’s report. See the first sentence of the 


quotation in footnote 8. Chavannes remarks on observations attributed therein to Changkien 3: « These 
two sentences are found almost word for word in the 96th Chapter of Sumachien 8 history which is 


based on the report of Tchangkien.” T’oung Pao, 1907, p. 218, F.N. 2. 
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reproduce an expression from Pan Yong’s report which could not but mean an entirely 
different thing to the readers of his own work. Now such & strange phenomenon can be 
accepted as true only if adequate proofs are forthcoming ; but what are the proofs? 

Fan-Ye, nodoubt, says that the facts he describes had been related by Pan Yong in his 
report. But this applies to India as well as to all other countries of the West described by him, 
and as we have seen that all the facts he describes about them could not be taken from 
that report, inasmuch as many of them are posterior to it, we cannot suppose that his 
Indian account was brought down only to the period when Pan Yong wrote. Further 
Fan-Ye merely says that “all these facts were related by Pan Yong”’, but he nowhere says 
that he gives extracts from Pan Yong’s report, 80 as to warn the reader that all personal 
references to time should be taken to apply to the period of Pan Yong alone. 


When Fan-Ye describes events of Pan Yong’s time, and in which Pan Yong himself 
played a part, he does not use the first person nor indicate the time by any such expressions 
as ‘‘at the present day,” “at this time,” “ Now,” “last year,” or ‘‘so many years ago,” 
&c., which must have been used in Pan Yong’s report, but he indicates the time as a later 
author would naturally do, even when his facts are all taken from Pan Yong’s report, by 
referring them to distinct chronological periods. 

The position with regard to the question under discussion may therefore be described 
as follows : 

Fan-Ye in the course of his description of India says, “ At this time, all these kingdoms 
were subject to the Yue-chi.” 

It has been contended that the phrase ‘at this time’ apparently refers to the time of 
Pan Yong. The contention rests on two grounds :-— 

(1) Fan-Ye tells us that he borrowed his facts from Pan Yong’s report. 

(2) He expressly indicates (or actually tells us, as Mr. Kennedy would have us 
believe) that some of his sentences are borrowed from Pan Yong (‘ borrowed 
verbatim ’ according to Mr. Kennedy). (See JRAS., 1912, p. 678, F. N, 2.) 

Against this view it has been clearly demonstrated that 

(1) Fan-Ye did not take all his facts from Pan Yong ; he did not even confine himself 
to the period when Pan Yong wrote, but noticed events which happened 
posterior to it. 

(2) The phrase ‘at this time’ if quoted verbatim from Pan Yong’s report would 
mean an entirely different thing in Fan-Ye’s work, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that Fan-Ye could have remained ignorant of it, Fan-Ye has proved 
himself too critical to be capable of quoting in such an absurd way. Strong 
and definite proofs are therefore needed to induce us to believe that he actually 
did any such thing and such proofs are entirely wanting. There is no clear 
indication that any sentence was borrowed from Pan Yong in the sense that 
it was reproduced word for word. 

The conclusion is therefore obvious that the phrase ‘at this time’ should be taken, in 
its normal sense, to refer to the closing years of the period with which Fan-Ye dealt, i.e., 
sometime about A.D. 220. Any forced construction of it would be inadmissible as there are 
no circumstances warranting the same. 

The results obtained by the plain and natural interpretation of Fan-Ye’s history 
are fully corroborated by Yu Houan, the author of the Wei-lio. In describing the 
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three routes that lead from China to western countries, he mentions, in connection with the 
southern route, that it passes along the kingdoms of Kipin (Kashmir ’), Ta-hia (Bactria), 
Kao-fu (Kabul) and T’icn-tchou (India) all of which are subordinate to the Yue-chi.! 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that this state of thin gs was true of the period with which 
Wei-lio concluded. This has been recognised by the French translator of the work, 
M. Ed. Chavannes, who remarks on the above passage: So at the middle of the third 
century of our era, the power of the Kushan kings was at. its height." 


It 1s evident that the conquests of the Yue-chi, as described by Fan-Ye, entirely agree 
with the above account. Both the works speak of Kao-fu, Kipin and Tien-tehou being 
conquered by the Yue-chi. But this agreement is brought out more fully in connection 
with another kingdom, called Tong-li by Fan-Ye and Kiu-li, Li-wei-t’o or Pei-li-wang by 
Yu-Honan.13) That both the authors mean the same country is placed beyond all doubt by 
the almost identical descriptions which they give. Thus both place the country at a little 
more than 3000 li to the South-east of Tienchn, and both name ‘Cha-Ki* as the capital of 
the country. Indeed no doubt has been entertained on this pomt.14 Now Fan-Ye says 
in regard to this country that “the Yue-chi attacked this kingdom and made themselves 
masters of if."25 Yn Houan tells us about the people of the sume country, ‘Now the 
Yue-chi have conquered them and imposed taxes upon them 716 


The two works thus speak in’ the same strain about the Yue-chi and the facts they 
relate about them perfectly agree with each other. Now one of these works describes the 
events which took place about the vear 239, and about this no doubt has hitherto been 
eutertained. ‘Phe other work also covers the period down to aD. 220 and naturally enough 
the accounts In the two works perfectly agree. And vet we are asked to suppose that this 
latter work deseribes events which took place 100 vears carlier. HW proof were needed, that 
Fan-Ye really recorded events down to the vear A.D. 220 as he professes to have done, the 
Wei-lio furnishes if, and even sceptiemsim itself can no Jonger refuse to believe that. the 
natural interpretation of Fan-Ye is the true one. 


But cveu the Wet-/o has not been spared the hands of erities who are determined to make 
the Chinese texts fit iu with preeonecived theories of their own. According to Mr. Kennedy , 
the Yue-chi, referred to in the Wee-leo, mean the later Kushans.!® But what are these 
later Kushans of whom so much has been made by him? The only definite evidence of their 
existence is furnished by a number of coins, mostly debased imitations of the early coins 
of Kanishka and Vasudeva and mechanically repeating these illustrious names. Of the 
earlier class of these coins the greater number were found in the Punjab, and only afew gold 
coins have heen discovered in stupas in the Kad valley : while the coins of the later class 


UP route du sud, co alant ers Pouest, passe par... . 0... eee eee ee le roxnume de Kipin 
(Cachemire), le royanme de Ta-hia (Bactriane) lo royaume de Keo-tu (Kabul , lo royaume de Tienchou 
(Inde) qui tous dépondent des 'Ta-Yuo-tehe.” Tong Pao, 1905, pp. 535, 538-9. 

2 Aitim, au milicudutroisitme siéclo de notre ra, la puissance des rois Couch ois -tatt a gon apapee.’ 
T’oung Pao, 1905, p. 539, F.N. 1. 

2 For Fan-Ye’s account, sce LT’oung Pao, 1917, pp. 194-195. For that) im Weslo. ree T’oung Pao, 
1905, p. 561. 

4 Thus in a footnote to Fan-Ye's account of Tong-li, Hd. Chavannes remarks : © In the Wej-liv 
tho kingdom is called Kiu li, or Li Wei-to or pei-li-Wang.”  Joung Pao, . V9, I", N. 5. 

6 “Pos Ta-Yue-teho attuquérent ce royaume et se Passervivent.” (Op. cite) 

18, Maintonant des Yute-tehe les ont asservis et leur ont impose’ des texes.” (Op, cit) 

W? JRAS., 1913, pp. 1054-1064, 
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are confined to the Northern Punjab alone.'® The style of these coins does not also 
favour the supposition that they were issucd by a line of powerful rulers. The available 
evidences therefore seem to indicate that the so-called later Kushans were a line of weak 
rulers, who at first held sway over Kabul and the Punjab, but whose territory was 
afterwards confined to the Northern -Punjab alone. 


Now the empire of the Yue-chi, as described in Wet-lio, extended from Bactria to the 
East Indies, and according to Mr. Kemedy it even included the kingdom of Magadha. Does 
Mr. Kennedy seriously ask us to believe that this description is applicable to the later 
Kushans ¢ There is not a particle of evidence to show that these hold either Bactria!® or 
any Indian territory to the east of the Punjab. If they really held sway over such a vast 
extent of territory, it is almost incredible that definite evidences should not be forth- 
coming to establish the fact, and that thcir coins should indicate such debasement, when 
compared with those of the great Kanishka line. 


Mr. Kennedy has referred to some other cvidences in support of his theory of a Later 
Kushan kingdom, but they do not deserve serious criticism. 

The description of the Yue-chi as found in Wei-lio, is only applicable to the great line 
ot Kushan Emperors in India, beginning from Wema Kadphises and ending with Vasudeva. 
This, as we have seen above, is in entire agreement with the account of Fan-Ye, which when 
plainly interpreted refers to the Tudian conquests of Wema-Kadphises shortly before a.p. 220. 
The joint testimony of these two writers cannot be lightly ignored and we are therefore 
hound to hold that the Yue-chi had established their supremacy in India in the beginning 
of the third century a.p., and that their power was at its height by the middle of it. 


We next turn to the Indian evidence. Tt is held by almost all the scholars, with the 
exception of Dr. Fleet and the supporters of his theory, that the Northern Satraps and 
Gondophares preceded the Kushan Emperors, and that among the latter, the Kadphises 
vroup preceded Kanishka. I accept this view and refer the reader, for reasons, to the 
printed report of the debate held in the Hall of the Royal Asiatic Socicty. (JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 627 ff., 911 ff.) 


Now we have a series of epigraphic dates for these rulers which may be arranged as 
follows: — 


So:lasa - a a6 oe i - as 72 
Patika ie - Se a a a2 ad 78 
Gondophares sie ue sig st ; 103 


Kushan Kings (without any proper name) .. 113, 122, 13620 
Kanishka. Vasishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva .. .. 3-99 


It is quite evident that the dates 3 to 99 cannot refer to the same era as the others. The 
inscriptions, which refer to Kushan rulers, without any name, should naturally be placed 
before those of Kanishka. for we know from the Chinese writers that the early Kushan 


18 Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, pp. 116, 121; also Rapson's Indian Coins, § 74, pp. 18, 19, 

18 The so-called Scytho-Sassanian ccins are regarded by Drouin as the coins of Kushans them- 
selves, while, according to Cunningham, they were issued by the Sassanians. In any case their date is 
linited to 300-450 a. D., and they do not therefore belong to the period contemplated in the Wei-lio. 
(Rapson’s Indian Coins, § 75, p. 19). 

2% Kuldarra (JRAS., 1903, p. 41), Panjtar (ASR., p. 61, pl. xvi) and Taxila (JRAS., 1914, 
p. 975 ff.) Inscriptions, 
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Emperors did not personally govern India, but a Viceroy ruled there in their name. We 
have a series of coins (the coins of the so-called Naincless kings) which are in some respects 
parallel to these inscriptions and have been referred, on independent grounds, to the 
period of Wema Kadphixcs.21_ These coins and inscriptions may therefore be referred to 
the period of interval between the first Kushan conquest of India and the assumption 
of the Indian Government by the Kushan Emperors themselves. 


It is legitimate, on numismatic and paleographic grounds, to take all these dates rang- 
ing from 72 to 136 as belonging to one era.2? Kanishka, according to this view, would 
have to be placed after the year 136 of that cra, and a great advence may thus be made in 
the solution of the Kanishka problem, if we can fix the initial point of the ena. 


Dr. Flect has emphasised the principle that we should, whenever practicable, avoid 
the assumption of an era, for the existence of which there is no actual evidence at all.24 
Dr. Oldenberg made a similar remark in connection with the Gupta cra. The fundamental 
mistake,” said Dr. Oldenberg, “ which has vitiated sev eral of the most detailed disquisitions 
about the Gupta chronology, consists in their touching only incidentally upon the direct 
and very clear ancient tradition, which we possess regarding the Gupta era, instead of placing 
distinetly this tradition in the foreground and of systematically discussing the question 
whether any scrious objection can be opposed to it. We shall try to proceed in this way 
so clearly prescribed by the nature of the question.” 7! 

These principles, applied to the question at hand, Inuit our choice in the first instance. 
to the two well-known cras which commenced in 58 B.C, and A.D. 78. 


On general grounds, the cra of A.D. 78 must be preferred to that of 58 B.c., m interpret- 
ing the dates of these foreign rulers. In the first place, tradition attrilrites the inauguration 
of the first to the accession of a Saka ruler, while it assigns an indigenous origin to the second. 
Secondly the Western Satraps, ~ho undoubtedly used the era of A. »., 78 indicate close 
connection with the north-western parts of India by the Kharosthi letters on their 
coins,2° and all the rulers we have to deal with belong to that quarter. 


Interpreted by the ‘Saka Era’, the dates of the various rulers will be sas follows :— 


Sodasa .. ee ots St AD, 150 

Patika .. eg a es A.D. 156 

Gondophares ua - a a.p. 181 

Kushan Kings (before Kanishka) AD. 191 to 214 
Kanishka . . vi = Me Some time after a.p. 214 


4 JRAS., 1913, p. G01. 

”% Sir John Marshall has disputed the validity of 
Taxila copperplate of Patika and the year 72 of Soddésa refer to one and the sume era, RAS, 1914, 
pp. 985-86). His arguments, lam afraid, are not quite convincing to me, The ieonsistency which 
bo removed either in the way suggested by Dr, Flect. (J/RAS., 1907, 


generally accepted behef that the date of the 


he has pointed out may eee 
pp. 1034-35), or by supposing that the number of small inseriptions which cover the entire face of the 


Mathura Lion pillar capital were written at different times by different individuals ren the styles 
of writing as well as the subject matter support this hy, othesis (See - Barth’s remarks in ante, 1908, 
p. 245), It must also be remembered that the inscription of Satrap Soddsa need not DEEaLUY, be 
referred to a period earlier than that of Mahakshatrapa Sodasa for though, as a general rule, the transition 
is from the state of Kshatrapa to that of a Mahakshatrapa, the reverse case is not unknown: cf, e.g., the 
His coins show him to be a Mahakshatrapa in the years 103, 106, 109 and 110 
Rapson’s Andhra Coins, &c., pp. 87-91). 

25 Rapson’s Andhra Coins, p. CIV. 


case of Rudrasimha I. 
and saimple Kshatrapa in the years 110 and 112, 
2) JRAS., 1905, p. 231. 4 Ante, Vol, X, p. 217. 
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The results may appear to be too startling for serious consideration; but, when 
calmly considered, they are found to be opposed to nothing but vague prejudices inherited 
from earlier writers, who had to form their conclusions on very insufficient grounds. 

The Northern Satraps have usually been referred to very early times, but there are no 
positive data to determine their dates, and their chronological position has been fixed solely 
with reference to that of the Greeks and the Kushans. As the date of the Kushans is 
the matter of dispute, it would be begging the question to rely upon it, and the Greek 
chronology is far from being settled as yct. It must never be forgotten that numismatic and 
palzographic evidences can only supply relative dates and never an absolute one (unless of 
course the coins are dated in a known era, which however is not the case in the present 
instance). When specific dates are given toa king on numismatic and paleographic evidences, 
they are simply conjectured on the basis of the dates of other king, or of kings with relation 
to whom his chronological position has been established by means of coins and inscriptions. 

iwerything therefore depends upon the latter, and the specific dates of the former, arrived 
ut by numismatic and paleographic evidences, possess no more value than may be attached 
to it. We should therefore distinguish the numismatic and paleographic facts from the 
theorves based upon them. The establishment of these facts requires a great deal of techni- 
cal skill and observation, and they should not be slightly treated, when their accuracy is 
established by the joint testimony of a number of experts in these branches. The chrono- 
logical theories established on the basis of these facts do not stand however on the same 
footing. They are based on some assumptions with regard to historical events, and must 
stand or fall with them. As regards the Northern Satraps, early dates were assigned to 
them on the basis of the assumed date for the extinction of the Greek rule in India. This was 
first taken to be 120 B. c. and next shifted to a period 100 vears later, but even this did not 
rest on secure grounds. Already a still later date has been proposed and generally accepted, 
and more shifting will probably take place in future. While therefore we should accept in 
general the priority of the Greck sovereigns, we are unable to rely much upon any specific 
date assigned to the Northern Satraps. The proposed date for the Northern Satraps is not 
therefore prima facie an impossible one. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion among the scholars as regards the date of 
Gondophares, but the unanimity is more apparent than real. By a curious coincidence 
they have come to maintain the same point, though their views are based on diametrically 
opposite principles. Thus Dr. Fleet arrives at the date by referring the year 103 of the 
Takht-i-Bahai’ inscription to the Vikrama Samvat of 58 B.c., which he considers to be the 
historic era of Northern India being founded by the great emperor Kanishka. Dr. Thomas, 
Mr. V. A. Smith and Mr. Rapson, who ail deny any association between Kanishka and 
Vikrama Samvat, and do not even recognise the possibility of the Vikrama Samvat having 
ever been used in those regions at so early a period, arrive at the same conclusion on 
numismatic and palzographic evidences, which place Gondophares a little before Kanishka, 
whom they refer to about a.pD. 78. 

The position with regard to Gondophares is briefly this: A Christian tradition associates. 
him with the apostle St. Thomas and thus refers him to the middle of the first century a.p. 
It is generally admitted, however, that the tradition by itself is unworthy of serious belief. 
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Thus Mr. V. A. Smith says: “The whole story is pure mythology, and the geography is as 
mythical as the tale itself ...... After much consideration Iam now of opinion that the 
story of the personal ministration and the martyrdom of St. Thomas in the realms of 
Gondophares and Mazdai should not be accepted.” 26 Dr. Fleet also expresses a similar but a 
more moderate opinion as follows : “ Now in the Christien tradition there are details which 
tend to prevent us from placing implicit reliance upon it. And as regards its external bearings, 
it would hardly suffice, standing alone, to allow us to introduce into the early history, as a 
proved fact, the existence, at some time between about a.p. 33 and 68 of two kings of India, 
or of parts thereof, whose names should be found in the Gudnaphar, Gundaphar, Goundaphoros 
or Gundaforus, and the Mazdai, Misdaiosg or Mesdeus of the tra‘lition.”2?7 Mr. Burkitt who 
has made a special study of the subject is also of opinion that ‘“‘ That the stories in the 
Acts of St. Taomas have little or no historical basis is indeed almost self-evident.’ 

The tradition about Gondophares therefore cannot be accepted as an historical fact, 
unless it is corroborrated by independent evidence. Reliable independent evidence how- 
ever there is none, and scholars do not even agree as to the bearing of the numismatic and 
paleographic facts with regard to the question. Dr. Fleet and Mr. R. D. Banerji do not 
hesitate to place Kanishka before Gondophares, while Dr. Bithler, Dr. Thomas, Mr. V. A. 
Smith, Mr. Rapson and others would reverse the position. I am inclined to accept the 
latter view, and hold it. as an established fact, on numismatic and paleographic grounds, that 
Kanishka flourished later than Gonduphares. But the specific date proposed for Gondo- 
phares on this ground possesses little value, asthe date of Kanishka itself is open to dispute 
and forms the subject-matter of the present discussion. There is thus no good ground for 
the assumption that Gondophares flourished in the middle of the first century a.p, 

The above discussions make it quite clear that no serious objection can be opposed to 
the results obtained by referring the dates under consideration to the era of a. pb. 78. 

The Chinese evidence is thus corroborrated by the results deduced) from Indian inscrip- 
tions regarding the date of Kushan sovercignty. We have seen that, by referring the Indian 
inscriptions to the well-known cra beginning in A.p. 78, the date of the Indo-Parthian 
king Gondophares falls in 4.p. [81 and that of the Kadphises kings between acp. 191 and 
214. The Chinese evidence also shows that) Kozoulo-Kadphises defeated the Parthians 
and conquered Kabul, and that his son conquered India, shortly before a.p. 220. This 
perfect agreement between two such different sources of information shows that we are on 
the right track. 

It follows from what has been said before that Kanishka must be place after a.p. 214, 
The silence of Fan-Ye regarding Kanishka scems to carry this limit to about a.p. 220. We 
must therefore look for the initial point of the Kanishka era very near this date, for he 
cannot well be very far removed from Wema-Kadphises. AsT have said before, we should, 
whenever practicable, avoid the assumption of a brand new cra for the existence of which 
there is no actual evidence at all. Our choice must therefore fall upon a known era which 
commences close to A.pD., 220 if there be any. Such an erais to be found in the so-called 
“ Traikitaka, Kalachuri or Chedi era,” the initial point of which falls in 4.p. 248-249, and 
assuming our main arguments to be correct, there can be scarcely any hesitation in looking 


upon Kanishka as the inaugurator of the era. 
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% Barly History of Inilia, 3rd Edition, pp. 233-234. 
7 JRAS., 1905, p. 227. 
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The origin of this era is shrouded in mystery. The earliest instance where its use can 
be definitely established is afforded by an inscription of the Traikitaka king Dahrasena 
dated in the year 207. From this time onwards the era was mostly prevalent in the Gurjara 
country and Konkan without any definite name, being simply referred to as ‘Samvatsara.. 
In one instance it is referred to as ‘“‘ T'r-(ai)kitakdna(i) pravarddhamana-rajya-sa(ai) - 
vvalsara-sata-dvaye paticha—chatvdari(m)sad-uttare,’ which seems to show. that it was mostly 
in use in the Traikitaka kingdom. It is not until the year 893 of the era that a definite 
name, viz., Kalachuri Samvatsara, was given to it. In all these there is nothing inconsistent 
with the assumption that the era was founded by Kanishka and made current in Gurjara 
and Konkan by dynasties of feudatory kings. An analogous instance is afforded by the 
Gupta era, which was prevalent in western parts of India long after it had ceased to be 
current in its home provinces, and even came to be known as the Valabhi Samvat. 

A close study of the coins of the Western Satraps seems to show that the influence of 
the Kushan Emperors had made itself felt in this quarter. The following remarks of 
Rapson, who has made a special study of the subject, show the gradual process of decline 
in the power of the Western Satraps. 

‘* Already in this reign (of Vijayasena) appear the first symptoms of a decline about the 
year 167 or 168 (A. D. 245-246) ; and from this time onwards until the end of the dynasty it 
is possible to observe in the coinage a process of continuous degradation, varied occasionally 
by short-lived attempts to restore a higher standard.”’ (Rapson's Andhra Coins, p, 137). 

* In any case there must have been a long intervalin which there was no Mahaksatrapa 
The first part of this interval is taken up with the reigns of two Kshatrapas, Rudrasimha 
IJ, 227-23 (5-9) [a. D. 305-31 (3-7)] and Yasodaman II], 239-254 [a.p. 317-332 ]; during 
the latter part, 254-270 (a.D. 332-348) the coins of this dynasty ccase altogether.” 

‘* All the evidence afforded by coins or the absence of coins during this period, the 
failure of the direct line and the substitution of another family, the cessation first of the 
Mahaksatrapas and afterwards of both Mahaksatrapas and Ksatrapas scems to indicate 
troublous times. The probability is that the dominions of the Western Ksatrapas were 
subject to some forcign invasion; but the nature of this disturbing cause is at present 
altogether doubtful.” (Ibid, p. 142.) « 

It will be observed that my theory about the Kushan chronology fully explains the 
process of continuous degradation noticed by Rapson. The first symptoms of decline appear 
shortly after the Kushans had established their supremacy in India. The dynasty is shorn 
of power during Huvishka’s time, altogether ceases to exist as a ruling power during the rule 
of Vasudeva, and revives some of its power and influence only after the death of this 
prince and the consequent downfall of the Kushan power. It is quite permissible to hold, 
therefore, that a rival dynasty was established in Gujarat to hold in check the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas, and this ultimately became instrumental in preserving the era of the 
Kushans long after it had become extinct in the province of its origin. 

Another circumstance corroborrates the theory that Kanishka flourished about a.p. 
249. We have a Mathura Inscription dated in the year 299 whose letters resemble those of 
the Sarnath Inscription of Kanishka, and which must therefore be placed, on paleographic 
grounds, close to the period of Kanishka. It is admitted by all that this date cannot be 
referred to the era used by Kanishka or the Northern Satraps. Those who place Kanishka 
in A.D. 78 are thus compelled to refer it to a second unknown era (the first unknown era 
being that to which they refer the dates of Sod&sa and Gondophares). 
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According to my theory all difficulties are removed by referring it to the Vikrama Sathvat 
which places it about ten years earlier than the Sarnath Inscription, and seven years 
earlier than the inauguration of the Kushan era. This latter fact probably explains the use of 
Vikraina Samvat in Mathura. The Saka power had been extinguished and the new dynasty 
of the Kushans had not. yot established an era. Under such circumstances one who is 
conversant with Vikrama Sainvat may use that era in Mathura. This secms to me to be the 
most satisfactory solution of the difficulty, for it must be remembered that the era was 
current for about 300 yeurs and can hardly be explained by the theory of a local origin 
without any definite proof. 

The position may thus be summed up as follows: The natural interpretation of the 
Indian and Chinese evidences place Kanishka after a.p. 220, and as there is a well-known 
Indian era running from a.p. 248-9 we can hardly be mistaken in looking upon Kanishka 
as its inaugurator. This proposition is fully supported by the history of the Western 
Satraps and the inscription of Mathura dated in the year 299. 

1 shall now proceed to show that the theory L have put forward is in’ perfect agreement 
with the known facts of pakeography and numuismaties. 

Palwography : According to ny theory the Kushan period is brought quite close to 
that period of the Guptas, of which we possess epigraphical record. This is fully in agree- 
ment with palkeoygraphic facts. Dr. Bihler, after an exhaustive analvsis of the peculiarities 
of the Kushan inscriptions, makes the following remarks :— 

* All these peculiarities, as well as the advanced forms of the medial vowels, of @ in 
ré@, of uw in ku and in stv. and of @ in fo, reappear constantly in the northern alphabets of the 
next period, those of the Gupta inscriptions and of the Bower MS., or are precursors of the 
forms of those documents. The literary alphabets used in Mathura during the first two 
centuries a.p. very likely were identical with or closely similar to the later ones, and the 
admixture of older forms, observable in the inscriptions of the Kushan period may be due 
purcly to an imitation of older votive inscriptions,” 

Thus Dr. Buhler fully noticed the remarkable similarity of the letters of the Kushan 
and Gupta peribds. But as he was not prepared for its logical consequence he had to main- 
tain the identity of alphabets separated by more than two centuries. The theory, I have 
advanced, shows that the alphabets of the two periods were similar for the very natural 
reason that one of them closely followed upon the other. 

Numismatics: Mv theory offers a more satisfactory explanation of the close counection 
between the coins of the Kushans and the Guptas than any that has yet been proposed. 
Dr. Oldenberg, while placing Kanishka in a.p. 78 made the very apposite remark that, “‘ It 
ig one of the earliest known and best established facts within the sphere of Indian numis- 
matics that this [Kushan Coinage] is the place from which the very enportmh coinage of 
the Gupta dynasty branches off."28 He further added, “ that. the vacant period between 
Vasudeva and the Guptas is already [by placing Kanishka in a.p. 78] perhaps greater than 
might be expected. 2° _ 

Mr. V. A. Smith practically agrees to this, when he says: “ The close relationship in 
weights, types. and paleography between the coins of the Imperial shoe Dynasty 
( A.D, 320-480) and those of the Kushan kings, Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, is 


. $ 
obvious and has always been recognised. *° 
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29 Ibid, p. 216. 3 JRAS. 1903, p. 35. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 


BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 247.) 


Such was the position in the year 1752. The nominal king of the country, the exiled 
Naik, was a refuge in the Ramnfd estate. His kingdom was an object of contest between 
the powers of South India. It would be exceedingly interesting to ascertain the nature of 
the feelings which each of the contending parties felt towards the ex-king. One thing is 
cortain, however : he was not such a forgotten figure in the politics of the day as we have 
to infer from the great English historian of the period. The descendant of Tirumala Naik 
did not indeed actually exercise power. But his name hada charm to the Hindu popula- 
tion and was received with applause and with loyalty by many of the Polygars. Vijaya 
Kumara could not therefore be ignored by the parties of the war. Intrigues and counter- 
intrigues must have passed between him and them, but the details of these we unfortunate- 
ly do not possess. With regard to the Policy of Chanda Sahib, or at least his lieutenant 
Alam Khan, however, we have got ample material to pronounce a judgment. Chanda 
Sahib had behaved, as has been already mentioned, like a determined opponent of Vijaya 
Kumara. It was his want of sympathy, in fact, that made Baigiru Tirumala apply to 
the Mahrattas for help in 1741. Butit seoms that, after his conquest of the Carnatic, 
Chanda Sahib apparent! y changed his attitude towards the ex-king of Madura. He scems 
to have no longer regarded him as an adversary to be removed at any cost from the field. 
Either a wise palicy of conciliation or a hypeecritical pretence, for the time, of friendship, 
induced him to negotiate with Vijaya Kumara and recognize his birthright as the king of 
the cis-Kaveri region. Perhaps he feared that Muhammad Ali might befriend him and 
thereby strengthen his cause. Perhaps he thought that he would strengthen his own 
cause by respecting the loyal sentiments of the Hindus and recognizing their titular 
monarch. Whatever the reason was, his heutenant Alam Khan tried his best for the restora- 
tion of Vijaya Kumara to Madura. He himeelf could not do it in person, for the state of 
affairs at Trichinopoly called his immediate presence, there to stand by his master. When 
departing to the scene of war, however, he ordered his own son-in-law and representative,° 
Muda Miyan, whom he appointed the Viceroy of Madura and Tinnevelly, to immediately 
restore the Carnatic prince to his birthright. ‘From the time of our ancestors,” he said, 
“ we have been the servants of the Trichinopoly Raj. The same is the case with me 
now. The Karnataka Monarch is now in the Marava country. Call him thence, crown 
him, and seek from him a yagir for your service ” 


The N&ik restoration. 


With this order, Alam Khan proceeded to Trichinopoly to join his master. There 
unfortunately, he fell a victim to a skirmish against Lawrence and Clive. His orders 
were, if we are to trust the chronicle, scrupulously carried out by Muda Miyan. Proceeding 
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6 Orme does not mention all this. He simply says that Alam Khan in 1752 left Madura under 
the management of threc Pathan officors, Muhammad Barki (Myana}), Muhammad Mainach (Muda 
Miyfn), and Nabi Khan (Katak), while proceeding to Trichinopoly, 
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to Ramnad, he had an interview with the Sétupati’s padhani, (velian, s‘rvaikaran), @ man 
of absolute loyalty and honest bravery, and expressed the purpose of his visit. The Marava 
Minister was transported with joy at the turn of his master’s fortune. He immediately 
took Muda Miyan to Sriraigam where, Dorasimi Tandavariya Pillai heartily joined them, All 
the three officers then went to Vellai Kuruchchi, and congratulating Vijaya Kumara on his 
change of fortune, escorted him in pomp to his capital. Then in accordance with the 
custom of his ancestors, he received, from the hands of Goddess Minakshi, the sceptre, and 
the symbols of sovereignty in Aigirasa Margali. Mounted on an elephant, seated on a 
howdah, he was taken in procession around the city; and to the great joy of the people, 
crowned with pomp. Almost all the Polygars graced the occasion with their presence, 
and hastened to perform homage. They prostrated themselves before him as if before a 
divinity, and showered on him gold and silver flowers. 


Muhammad Ali’s final overthrow of it. 


Vijaya Kumara enjoyed his kingdom only for the space’ of two years according to one 
account and six months to another. Even during this short period he seems to have been 
mercly a nominal king. The Muhammadan officers of Chanda Sahib, Mvana, Muda Miyan 
and Nabi Khan, either remained in the Madura fort or jagirs near, and made no hesitation in 
ignoring the power of the restored monarch and treating him as their tool. But so long as 
Caanda Sahib was alive, they at least nominally obeved the Naik king. But late in 1752 
Chanda Sahib was captured and killed, and the Carnatic became the undisputed possession 
of Muhammad Ali. A man of a mean and unscrupulous temperament, Muhammad Ali at 
once took steps to remove Vijaya Kumara. With a bribe of a lakh of rupees, he pursuaded 
a Muhammalan saint, Asafu'ddin Sahib by name, to proceed to Madura and give Muhammad 
Miyan, the son-in-law of Mvana, a written document in which he mentioned that he would 
offer a jagir of the value of a lakh of rupees anda, cash of Rs. 50,000 in case he treacherously 
seized the person of tic king. Myana was consulted in the matter by his son-in-law, 
and was mean enough to readily yield to it. The project, however, was looked upon 
with disfavour by Hussain Khan, a brother of Myana. He expressed in a bitter invective 
his contempt and abhorrence for the author of such a crime, rebuked his brother 
for his treachery towards a master whose salt he and his ancestors had caten, and pointed 
out how his treason, which deserved death, was detestable in the eyes of both God 
and man, while it would bring eternal shame on the whole family of which he was the 
head. But the obstinacy of Myana, seconded by the passions and interests of his colleagues, 
Muda Miyan and Nabi, ignored the advice of his brother. Hussain saw that it was 
hopeless to reform his brother or to prevent the conspiracy. He therefore secured an 
audience with the king and, after making known to him the ovil machinations of the Nawab’s 
emissaries and the treachery of his own servants, pursuaded him, for the sake of his life, 
to leave Madura, for the present, to a more secure locality. The fears of Vijaya Kumara 
were alarmed by the view of the least danger. A coward of a despicable character, he 
held life more precious than honour and yielded a ready consent to the proposal of his 
Musalman friend. The village of Vellai Kuruchchi in the Sivagaiga Zamindary became, 
thanks to the constancy of the Sétupatis, once again the place of exile. It was soon however 
exchanged, in accordance with the advice of the same chief, to a place, more remote from 


7 The lstis Carn. Lords and the 2nd the last Mist. MS, The latter distinctly says that he was 
restored in Angirasa Margali and that he ruled in the Karnataka fashion down to Srimukha, 
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Madura, and therefore more secure, from the Nawab’s designs. The generous loyalty® 
of the Sétupati built for him a palace at Dharbha-Sayanam, the place of his new exile, 
endowed the village of Viraséren in his name, and furnished him with the expenses of his 
household and his maintenance. 

Muhammad Ali was now the master of Madura and Tinnevelly. His first work after 
the assumption of Government was to endeavour to complete the ruin of his rival. Umad 
Aleam Khan, the son of the Nawab, was desyatched to reducethe Ramnad and Sivaganga 
palayams and to bring the king as a captive, 

The Karta in exile. 

Umad was svon near R&amnad, and when he was about to take it, he sent men to 
search the surrounding country and discover the whereabouts of Vijaya Kumara. The 
agents of the latter at Ramnad acquainted him with the fact, and he instantly resolved 
to leave the place. Horses and camels, elephants and palanquins for the ladies, were at 
once set in motion, and that very night Vijava Kumara went westward to the Palayam of 
Tirumalai Gandama Naik. The latter with a rare and commendable loyalty, met the fallen 
and flying king at the boundary of his estate, and prostrating himself at his feet, performed 
homage and presented gold and silver flowers. He declared that his estate, as well as his 
life and services, were at his disposal. He built for him a residence, and left for his 
sole maintenance the village of Tégimbatti.” Besides, he supplied him with all the expenses 
of his household, and himself paid homage twice every day, waiting in respectfulattendance 
for more than an hour. This intercourse of respectful duty he steadily continued. 

Glimpses of the Naik family in later times. 

With the final fall of the Vijaya Kumara, now a helpless exile, the history of the 
Naiks of Madura closes. They did not entirely die from the current politics of the age ; 
for as we shall see presently, the Polygars looked 1° to the Royal exile as their right 
chief and even, as late as 1757, tried, by concluding an alliance with Mysore, to bring 
about his return. No doubt, by this alliance it was resolved to restore the fallen monarch, 
Mahfiz Khan ( who was then a rebel against Muhammad Ali’sauthority ) was to be given 
a suitable establishment in Mysore, and Mysore was to have the Dindigul province. The 
alliance, however, was shattered by the military genius of Yusuf Khan. In 1777 Minadkshi 
Naik, an agent of Vijaya Kumara, waited on Lord Pigot in Madras and obtained his 
sympathy and promise to consider the past history of his master and his claims, 

But before he could do anything he was himself, as every student of Madras history 
knows, a victim of party squabbles and a prey of his adversaries. Vijaya Kumara 
therefore continued to live in Gandama Naikanir till his death on Mérgali 23, Hévitambl 
(1777)—more than forty years after the death of the unfortunate Minikshi. His son Raja 
Viévanitha Naik succeeded to his claims and was even formally anointed and waited 
upon by the Polygars of Gandama Naikanar, Bodi-Naikanir, Irchaka Naikanir, Elumalai, 
ete., and was paid formal homage, presents and offerings. Next year these faithful 
chiefs celebrated the marriage of their phantom chief, He remained there for six years and 
subsequently settled with his people once again at Vellai Kuruchchi. The rule of the 
East India Company was now firmly established, and the son of Visvanatha Niik, 
Vijaya Kumara, Visvanatha Baigaru Tirumala, whose poverty was acute in consequence 
of the resumption of the two villages granted of old by Raémnéad and Bédi-Naikanfr, 
endeavoured, as late as 1820, to obtain pecuniary assistance from Government. He and 
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8 Hist. Carna. Govrs. § Caldwell’s Tinnevelly. 
10 A Mist, MS. (May, 1820) says that Settikkuruchchi in the Bodhinfyakhan Zamindari was also 
given him, See 0. H. MSS., II, 260, 
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his family lived at Vellai Kuruchchi and their children were there until quite recently.1! 
“It is said that they still kept up the old form of having recited, on the first day 
of Chittrai in each year, a long account of their pedigree and the boundaries of the 
great kingdom of which their forebears were rulers.’ (Madura Gazr,, p, 60). These 
titles alono, recognized by a few obscure men, remained their possession out of the large 


Empire their ancestors once ruled. 


(Concluded.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


BANDHU-BHRITYA OF THE MUDRA 
RAKSHASA. 
THE explanation! given by the Ttkdkdra, of the 
phrase = In the bharata-vékya to tho 


Mudra-Rakshasa (aq rrappearycaag. wei 
qera array: ) is not satisfactory. The honorific 


Srimat excludes the moaning offered by Dbundhi- 
rija. Bhrityah would be hardly called Srimantah. 
T would take it ag ‘‘He whose bhritya (servant) is 
Srimén Bandhu.” 

Who was this Bandhu, who was important enough 
to be mentioned in the bharata-vrdékya to denote the 
greatness of Chandragupta 11?" In the next reign 
we tind Bandhuvarman, son of Visvavarman of 
Malawa, as a governor (or vassal) of the Gupta em- 
peror at Mandasor (Dasu pura). But in the time 
of Chandragupta, Bandhuvarman’s father 
have been ruling over Malwa, as he was ruling even 


after him in 423 a.p. (Gangadhar imscription of 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
8. Punishments for Piraey-—hanging, whipping, 
branding. 

28 April 1689. Letter from Hlihu Yaleand Council 
at Fort St. George tothe Honble. Rhede, Commissary 
General for the Rt. Honble. Netherlands East India 
Company. The 9 English prisners your Honr. was 
pleased to send us from Pollicat were lately tryed 
by a Court Martiall, one of whome being pardon'd 
accused the rest confessing their several robberyes 
and Pyracyes; when upon examination, some being 


found more culpable then others, the Court 
Condemned the most notorious Criminall to be 


some villages 


must | 


M1 Buchanan while on his way from Dodora Balapura to Sira, net at a particular place a renter of 


“ named Trimula Nayaka, from whom I received the intelligence which I consider as the 


480 M.E.).4 It appears that neither Vidva-varman 
nor his ancestors at Pokarann acknowledged the 
suzerauinty of the Guptas.é 


It seems that Bandhuvarman, son of the sturdy 
Visva-varman had come away to the court of Chan- 
dragupta IT, most probably against the wishes of 
his father. The event would have caused some 
sensation at Pitali-putra, for the Pokarana sove- 
reigns claimedto be great monarchs, Chandra having 
conquered up to Baktriaonly aw generation before, 
Bandhu’s acceptance of service or offer of allegiance 
would have promised the certmuty of the allegiance 
of the great monarchy of the Varmans to the 
liperial Throne in the near future. The event 
would have very well appeured to Visikhadatta 
worthy of being associated with the name of his 
Emperor to indicate his great prestige. 


K.P. JAYASWAL, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


hanged aboard ship ut the yard arme, another to be 
whipt at the severall Kurope shipps in the road, 
and aftere to be branded with w hott Iron in the 
forehed, and the remaining 6 to be likewise 
stigmatized in their foreheds with a P, which 
and all 
banisht. the Counteory. sad 
examples may terrefye others from the like horred 
This IT thought necessary tO acquaint 
with, since some of their wicked crew 
Records of Fort 


were accordingly executed, 


their 


centances 
grant, 


crimes. 


your honr. 


remain stil in your Custodye. 


St. George. Letters from Fort St. George, 1689 
pp. 21.22. 


R. C. T. 





most accurate that I procured during my whole journey.” He says that ho was a descendant of the 
Madura Rajas and that his ancestor was “a brothor of the then reigning prince who, in @ dispute, was 


savage enough to threaten the life of so near 1 relation.’ Sec Vol. J, p. 252. 
1 WMPATAT TT : | MAT TAT aq FT: | Dhundhiraja, Telang’s Mudrd-Rdékshasa, p. 318, 


2.Ante, 1913, p. 266. 
6 Haraprasad Shastri, Ante, 1913. 


3 Fleet, Gupta Insers., p. 82. 


4 Ibid., 74. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


' VISNAPTI-TRIVENI, A JAINA EPISTLE. 


THE Jain community of the Hindu people is 
showing laudable activity in bringing to light pieces 
of their hidden literature, which are as valuable as 
any other ancie :t literature of the country. The 
Jaina—Atmdnanda—Sabhd of Bhavnagar has 
undertaken to publish an historical series ([tihdsa- 
maid) and the Vijfapti-trivent is its firat number. 
The work is edited in Hindi. which the Jain com- 
munity has adopted ag its common language. The 
text, however, is given im the original Sanskrit. 
The introduction in Hindi covers 96 pages contain- 
ing valuable information, and the text covers 70 
pages of octavo print. 

The Vijiapti-trivent is a Sanskrit epistle dated 
Magha Sudi 8, 1484 V. S. and the text is edited from 
the original MS. of the author. That manuscript is 
at present in the Jain library of Vadipura-Paréva- 
natha at Patan in North Gujarat. It has been 
brought to light and edited with eare by Muni Jina- 
Vijayajf, pupil of Maharaja Pravartuka Muni Sri- 
Kanti-Vijayaji. 

This epistle is one of the many literary epistles 
called Vijfaptis written by medimval Jains to 
their spiritual leaders on tho last day of the Par- 
yushané week. On that day the Jains are sup- 
posed to forgive others and ask for others’ forgive- 
ness. The week falls in Bhadra (Vadi 12th to Sudi 
4th) or in Sravana according to local reckonings 
After the week the Jains write letters between 
themselves and also to their Achdryas asking for 
forgiveness. Some of the letters written on the 
occasion in the Middle Ages used to be profusely 
illustrated with pictures of well-known’ buildings, 
¢. g., palaces, temples, mosques and various scenes, 
from still-life to acrobatics. One such letter covers 
a roll of nearly 60 feet ! Generally letters wntten by 
‘Munis’ to their Achdryas are sv many attempta 
at artificial Sanskrit poetry. The IJndu-dita and 
Cheto-dita are such epistles written in imitation 
of the Meghadiita. Our present cpistlo, however, is 
more sedate and contains more valuuble materials. 


The author Jayasigara-Upadhyiaya addressed 
this epistle from Malik-vahana in Sindh to Sri-Jina- 
bhadra Stiri, Acharya of the Kharatara Gachchha 
at Anahilapurapaétana in Gujarat. It describes a 
journey to Kangré. The description is divided into 
three sections. The journey was undertaken by 
a number of merchants at the invitation of Jaya- 
sdgara, and the sangha on its way was protected 
by armed retainers. The object of the journey 
was the worship of a Jain deity in the hill fortress 
of Katgadaka (modern Kangra), situated by the 
capital called Nagara-kotta, which in those days was 
held by an independent Hindu King, Narendra: 


chandra of the Somavaméi. The names of the capi- 
tal and fortress are now combined in our present- 
day Kota Kangdé. The old fortress has been 
unfortunately destroyed within living memory, 
by the dreadful earthquake of 1905. 


The time of Jinabhadra is fully ascertained. 
He is well-known for having built many Jain tem- 
ples and for having established a number of Jain 
libraries in Weatern India, one of which survives in 
the present library of Védipura-Parsvandtha at 
Patana, where the MS. of the Vejiupti-trivent has 
been discovered. The present number of the 
volumes in the Patan library is about 750. They are 
written on paper-leaves of generally one size and 
also generally in letters of one and the samo type. 
This was done in the age when the Jain Acharyas 
had old manuscripts on palin-loaves transferred to 
paper. Jinabhadra tovk a leading part in that 
movement. From the existing manuscripts of the 
Patan Library it appears that Jinabhadra carried 
on this mission of manuscript-making from 1475 
V.S8S. to 1515 V_S. 


The opstle is useful for tracing the route from 
Western India to the Punjab in the 15th century ; 
and the place-names on that route may be consulted 
for the purposes of comparison and identification. 
The document. like the majority of the Jain records 
of the Middle Ages, is reliable for dates and other 
material data. A great contribution of the epistle 
to the history of Kangra is thut it settles the date 
of King Narendrachandra whose coins we possess. 
No date with certaintry could yet be given to him; 
Mr. V. Smith tentatively placed him about 1465— 
80 a.c. (Cotns in the Indian Museum, p. 278). 
Now we know on contemporary evidence of the 
epistle that he was reigning in 1427 a.c. and also 
the fact that he was a Jain. ‘This definite date 
brings order at least on one point into the chaos of 
the Kaiugra chronology. There are some further 
informations of historical value. The kingdom of 
Kashmir extended upto Hariyand in those days. 
which also marked off the boundaries of Jalandhara, 
Madhya-desa and Jangale-desa ( Kuru-Jangala ). 
Apparently to the east of Hariyina (modern Hari- 
yana) lay the Madhya-desa. Near Hariyana on 
the Bias the pilgrims witnessed an engagement 
between the troops of “ Sakander, King of Turush- 
kas ’’ and those of “ Yasoratha, lord of Shoshara.” 
It seems that the Epistle’s sapdda-laksha is our 
‘Sewalik’. We are highly indebted to Muni 
Vijayaji for bringing this unique kind of composi- 


tion to the notice of echolars and for writing a. 


valuable preface to it. 


K. P. Je ' 
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AUSTRIA'S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
KIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
BY SIR R. GC. TEMPLE, Br. 
Introductory Remarks. 


WO and a half years ago my attention was drawn to a MNS, account of a survey of the 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands in 1787 by Captain Alexander Kyi In his deserip- 

tion of Car Nicobar, Kvd vefers as follows to a settlement made under the auspices of 
Austria in 1778 :-— 

“The Imperial Company. by the advice of Mr. Bolts, established a factory upon one 
of these Islands a few vears ago, but no sttpport was given to the first settlers, who being 
ill-supplied with every necessary for a hot climate and miserably lodged, mostly all perish- 
ed, probably more from the above causes than from the badness of the climate,” 

ln my endeavour to obtain further details of this settlement, | made a search among 
the India Office Records and found a number of documents dealing with \ustria’s attem pt. 
to soize a share of the trade with India, These T have extracted from the many ponder- 
ous tomes in which they aro buried, and by the courtesy of the authorities of the Lndia 
Office, | now reproduce them verbatim. only altering the punctuation where necessary for 
the sense. 

As 1 understand that a detailed work on William (or Willem) Bolts and his career 
under the East Tudia Company, as well as during his employment by Austria, is in 
preparation, | have not attempted to present an exhaustive history cither of the man or 
his schemes. T have merely made a collection of papers relative to the Austrian venture, 
arranging them in groups with suitable headings. and adding brief notes to elueidate the 
text. 

The papers so collected fall under the following divisions ; 

[. Measures taken in the Presidoney of Bombay to nullify the Austrian entorprise, 

IL. Measures taken by the Council at Fort William to obstruet the endeavours of 

Bolts to trade im Bengal. 
LU. Obstructive measures at Madras airected against imdividuals interested in’ the 
Austrian venture. 

[V. Details and prospectus of the Triestine Socicty promoted by Bolts in 1783. 

A few words regarding the man entrusted with the carrving out of Austria’s plans 
for trade in the East wre uecessary to complete the story, 

Willem Bolts, a Dutchman, was born in Holland ¢. 1735, tle wout to England whon 
fifton years old, and thence to Lisbon, where he witnessed the great carthquake of 1755. 
Shortly afterwards he procecded to Lidia and arrived in Bengal subsequent to the tragedy 
of the Black Hole in June. 1756. Owing to the want of clerks. he was taken into the 
Company’s service at Calcutta, became factor in 1762, and junior merchant and second in 
Council at Benares in 1765, In that year he was recalled to Caleutta and was charged 
with using the authority of the Company to further his own interests. In 1766 he resign- 
ed the Company’s service and accepted a post as Alderman at Calcutta. From that time, 


1 'The account is tu b> teundin Factory Records, Straits Neftlements, Vol, UL. Consultation at Fort 
William, 14 September. 1787 (India Offico Records), [hal it copied and annotated sit for printing in this 
Journal, The article, however, went down in the ill-fated Persta in December, L915. 
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until 1768, when he was deported to England, he was repeatedly quarrelling with the 


Bengal Council on account of his private trade, by which he had accumulated a large 
fortune, 


On his return to England, Bolts issued a pamphilct? recording the ‘ oppressions”’ he 
had ‘suffered in Bengal.” He then appealed to the Court of Directors, who, instead of 
espousing his cause, instituted a law-suit against him. The legal costs of the suit and the 
publication (in 1772-1775) of a work, in which he attacked the administration of the Com- 
pany, nearly ruined him. The book (in 3 4to vols.) was entitled Considerations on Indian 
Affairs, particularly respecting the present state of Bengal and its Dependencies. By William 
Bolts, merchant and ald-rman or Judge of the Hon, the Mayor’s Court of Calcutta. 


The antagonism that Bolts had roused among the autherities in Bengal found vent in 
their letters after his departure. In January 1770 the Council at Fort William wrote that 
they imagined the sending home of Mr. Bolts woul.t meet with the Directors’ approbation 
“by reason of the just idea you entertain” of his’ dangerous and intriguing spirit.” 
They also enlarged on the extent of his illicit trade and the “little regard” he + pays 
either to the Commands of his Superiors or to publick faith,’8 The Directors also received 
voluminous appeals from the attorneys appointed by Bolts, complaining of the obstacles 
they met with in collecting his debts. 


Finding himself worsted in his struggle with the Court of Directors, Bolts proceeded to 
utilize his knowledge of Indiin affairs for the benefit of another European power. He 
approached Count Belgiogose. the Ambassador in London of Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Austria, with proposals for inaugurating a direct trade between the Austrian Empire 
and Persia. the Kast Indies, China and Africa, The proposals were favourably received, 
and in 1775 Bolts was summoned to Vienna to unfold his plans. There he was made 
an Austrian subject, was invested by the Empress with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and was granted a charter, dated 5th June 1775, for the foundation of a commercial 
company. In the course of his proceedings, Bolts formed establishments on the S. W. 
Coast of Africa (Delagoa Bay), on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, and in the Nicobar 
Islands. 


These, however, were only of temporary duration, since the Company became bank- 
rupt in 1781. Bolts returned to Europe and immediately proceeded to set on foot another 
trading scheme for Austrian enterprise in India under the name of the Triestine Society. 
One ship sailed at the end of 1783, but the undertaking was launched at an inopportune 
time and in 1785 the Company declired itself insolvent, Bolts afterwards proceeded to 
Paris and eventually died there in great poverty in 1808. 


There are notices of this 18th century company promoter in the Biographie Universelle 
and in the Dictionary of National Biography, und allusions to his Indian venture in the New 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (11. 466 and XLX. 64). The fullest account, however, that has 
yet been written in English of this remarkable personage is to be found in a paper entitled 
Extract from the Voyage of the Austrian Frigate ‘‘ Novara”: The Nicobar Islands in the Bay 


of Bengal, which is printed in Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. LXXVIT vans 1870, PP. 193-207). 
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° Pinedale nee wn Hangat by Mr. William Bolts, « #C., jee the Hast India Company? u represen- 
dutives. London, 1769. 


2 Benyal Letters Recewved, 1X. 180-181. 
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In his History of the Mahratias (11. 345), Grant Duff pays the following tribute to the 
ability of the emissary of Austria :— 


‘‘Mr Bolts, originally in the Company’s service in Bengal, who was in Poona at the 
same time [1777] as an avowed agent of the house of Austria, received no such civilities 
[as those accorded to the adventurer, St. Lubin, French ambassador]. Nana Furnuwees 
{Nani Farnawis] probably perccived that St. Lubin was a fitter tool : and Mr Bolts, who 
was early dismissed, might have viewed that circumstance as complimentary to his echarac- 
ter.” 

The Company’s instructions to their three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, to obstruct the Austrian enterprise, 
Letter. dated London, 24 December, 1776.' 

We are informed from nnquestionable authority that an enterprize of trade is in agita- 
tion by Mr William Bolts (formerly in our Service in Bengal ) under Imperial Colours, 
and the protection of the Queen of Hungary, in a large ship, late the Marl of Lincoln, now 
named the Joseph and Theresa, which towards the end of June last imported at Leghorn 
from Lisbon, where besides considerable quantities of gools before shipped, ordnance, 
ammunition and all kinds of military stores toa great amount were received on board, 
with a very valuable proportion of merchandize, congisting principally of copper, iron and 
steel brought thither by two Danish and Dutch = shipls] from Trieste, and as the 
Florentine Cazetle, published by authority, avows © belonging to a Company erected in 
Germany to carry on commerce hetween Trierte and the Coast of Coromandel, where the 
House of Austria means to establish a new Factory. We are also given’ to understand 
that a number ot Austrian soldiers, Lutherans, were to be embarked at Leghorn on board 
the said ship, which left that port the 25th of September last with her consort, an English 
brigantine, laden with provisions for the voyage, and that both were from the Canary 
Islands to continue their course to the Coast of Choromandel. 

It remains for us by the present opportunity in the strongest manner to recommend 
to your serious and speedy consideration eithor separately or conjunctively with our other 
presidencies, to pursue the most effectual means that can he fully justified to counteract 
and defeat the same, observing at the same time that. this commerce is not contrary to 
any Treaty at present subsisting. 

It will be particularly necessary to counteract this scheme in the beginning, because if 
the adventurers meet with but indifferent success in this first essay, it may discourage 
them from future attempts 

Tf their design to scttlo shall prove to be in the neighbourhood of your presidency, we 
particularly rely on your weight and offorts with the Country | Native | Powers to render 
their scheme abortive, 

We further especially recommend the stopping all commercial and other intercourse 
of our covenant servants and all under our protection with the persons who conduct this 
expedition or are concerned therein, and to prevent the latter from being furnished by any 
persons subject to your authority with money, goods, stores, or any other assistance 
conducive to the execution of their plan, and in case of tho breach of any orders issued in 
this behalf, it is left with you to show a resentment adequate to the nature of the offence, 


a a a 
4 Bengal Despatches, VII). 271-274. Tho same instructions were sent to Madras and Bombay early 


in 19777. 
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As there are sufficient reasons ‘to conclude several British subjects are employed in 
the expedition, who are, by the laws of this kingdom now in force, liable to be arrested and 
brought to Great Britain if found in the East Indies without our licence, we direct thab 
you put such laws into force. 

You will receive from us or our agents, by every opportunity in the course of the season, 
what further intelligence shall offer on this object, that such measures may be taken as 
shall appear expedient in consequence thereof. 


Note on the Company’s Instructions. 

The allusions to the Florentine Gazette in the foregoing letter are important for 
the history of the proceedings of William Bolts, as indicating the bona fides of his claim to: 
be a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Austrian forces and to his having gone to the East as the 
representative of the Austrian Empire. The Gazelta di Purenze was established in 1768, 
and was continued as the Notizie del Mondo (1768-1774) and as the Gazetta Universale from 
1775 to 1811, when it reverted to its original title. There are several references in it in 
1776 to Bolts and his ship. Nome of these evidently reached the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company in London and caused thom to take the action mentioned in 
their letter of instructions to their subordinates in India. I give the extracts from the 
Italian newspaper here translated in full. They consist. of a series of items of news 
from correspondents. 

Gazetla Universale. 20 June, 1776 (pp. 413). 

Italy. Leghorn ( Livorno) 26 June: On Tuesday evening there anchored in the road 
the Joseph and Theresa (Giuseppee Teresa) from London, Lisbon and Cadiz, under the 
{ Austrian ] Imperial flag, commanded by Captain William Bolts. The said ship is of 900 
tons, is armed with 32 guns and has a crow of 60 men. It is to sail to the Coast of 
Coromandel for the purpose of securing to His Majesty the Emperor the re-entry into 
possession of those factories which the House of Austria had there as far back as the time 
of the Emperor Charles VI. of glorious memory. Tt will depart under the escort of the 
Roval Tuscan Frigate of War, Etruria, which is now ready to sail. 


13 July, 1776 (p. 444 ). 

Lezhorn, 9 July: On Wednesday of last week, at the palace of His Excellency the 
Commandant-General and Ciovernor of this city, at the invitation of the high officials of 
State and inthe name of His Majesty the Emperor Joseph, Mr. William Bolts, now 
Captain of the Austrian ship Joseph and Theresa, destined for Coromandel, was declared 
a Lieutenant-Colone! before the Austrian soldiers, who were present and are to serve in 
the said ship. Afterwards the oath of fidelity was administered to them by the aforemen- 
tioned officials in the usual military form. On the Thursday following he [ Lieut.-Col. 
Bolts ] was received int hat rank on board his ship with a salute of artillery, and after- 
wards was entertained at a sumptuous dinner given in his honour by His Excellency in 
the presence of the nobility and persons of rank. 


20 July,1776 (p. 461 ). 

Leghorn, 17 July: The Imperial Austrian ship destined for Coromandel began last 
Thursday to take in cargo of various sorts (which had been transported here from Trieste) 
and also arms and ammunition of war. Permission has been granted for her equipment 
in this port with sailors, pilots wnd other officials, and already many have signed on for 
service in the same. 
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3 September, 1776 ( p. 566). 

Leghorn, 30 August : The Company of marines embarked this morning about half past 
seven on board the Royal Tuscan Frigate of War, Etruria, which has left this harbour 
with all xpced, whence it has now passed into the road to sct sail for a short cruise of a 
few days against the fleet of Barbary pirates who are said to infest these seas. The 
Imperial ship of war and merchantman, Joseph and Theresa, ix completing her prepara- 
tions for her departure for Coromandel. She will start immediately after the return of the 
Royal Tuscan Frigate, which is intended to escort her as far as the Canary Islands. 

21 December 1776 (). 815). 

Leghorn, 18 December: The English brigantine, which is to go with the Austrian ship, 
Joseph and Theresa, in order to carry a part of the provisions and to be serviceable to her. 
has just arrived. 

24 December, 1776 (pp. 821). 

Leghorn, 20 December: The English merchant brigantine. which sailed w-th the 
Imperial Austrian ship, Joseph and Theresa, with acargo of various provisions, returned 
here on Wednesday evening in 49 days from the Island of Madeira, whence her captain was 
sent back after having transferred a part of her cargo on board the same [ Austrian ship J. 
The remainder has been brought back to the merchants Otto Francke ( Ottofrank ) 
and Co, of Hamburg, as [it would have been ] a hindrance to the business as a whole. 
The said English captain reported that he had left the abovementioncd ship at another 
island of the Canarics beyond Madeira, waiting for a favourable wind. and that both the 
Commandant and the crew were in the enjoyment of perfect health, 

28 December, 1776 ( p. 830). 

Leghorn, 25 December: The Royal Tuscan Frigate of War. Alrurta, which has 
remained disarmed in this harbour since her return from the last vevage made beyond 
the Straits [of Gibraltar ], where she accompained the Imperial Austrian ship, Joseph 
and Theresa, to which allusion has formerly so frequently been mad:, has been sent 
into wet dock. 

I 
Steps taken in Bombay. 
Bombay Diary 16 July 1777 

Signe.l a Letter to tac Governor General and Council [of Fort: William]. in which We 
advised them of our having received Intelligence hy a Vessel from Delagoa that a Ship 
under Austrian Colours and with a very rich Cargo had Arrived there and had been run 
ashore in endeavouring to bting her into the River. That Mr Bolts, formerly on the 
Bengal Establishment, was principal Owner and Commander of her, under a Commission 
from the Empress, and had taken in his Cargo at Leghorn and Trieste: that his Associate, 
Mr Ryan * arrived here on the abovementioned Country [ coasting | Vessel, and proceeds on 
the Hastings prow [ should be Snow ] to Bengal. 


Consultation at Bombay Custle, 20 August 1777.7 


Reperused the Honble. Company’s Commands dated the 21st February. 
We have already transmitted to the Governor General and Council all the Information 


5 Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV. 287. 
6 Francis Ryan, one of Bolts’ partners, 7 Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV, 322. 
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we have gained of the Austrian ship mentioned in the 30th and the following Paragraphs, 
Copies of which must now he sent to . . . the President and Council at Madras, as it 
appears thereby that the Ship's Destination was for the Coromandel Coast, tho’ by 
what we have heard it seems doubtful whether she can be got off from the Bar of Delagoa 
River, where she ran aground. 
Letter from the Presiden! and Council at Bombay to the President and 
Council at Fort St. George, dated 28 August 1777.8 

We enclose an extract from the Honble. Company’s commands, dated the 20th February 
last, and a copy of the paper therein refer'd to. The Ship Joseph and Theresa arrived at 
Delagoa in the month of April last and ran ashore in endeavouring to get into the river. 
It seoms doubtful whether she will be got off, but we think it proper to acquaint you that 
Mr Ryan, the person mention‘d in the extract, arrived here some time agoe in a Country 
Vesvell from Dalagoa and took passage from hence in the Hastings Snow for your Coast, 
which Vessell has been forced into Damaun9 by stress of weather and we suppose will 
not be able to proceed on her vovage for some time. 


Letter from the Council at Surat to the Governor and Council 
of Bombay, daled 7 September 1777.19 

Honble. Sir and Nirs, We dispatch this by express Pattamars [pathmdar, courier ] to 
your Honor &ca. purposely to advise you of the arrival of an Lmperial Austrian Ship, the 
Joseph and Theresa, commanded by Mr William Bolts, Lieutenant Colonel in her Imperial 
Majesty's Service, laxt from Delagoa, after a passage of six woeks, which anchored at the 
Bar the 5th instant in the Evening. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bolts arrived at the French Gardens yesterday Mvening, and 
addressed a letter to the Chief | Monsieur Anquetil de Briencourt ], Copy of which is now 
enclosed, with the reply thereto, which we hope will meet your approval [ not traced |. 


Having duly considered the Commands of the Honble. the Court of Directors with 
respect to this ship, we have desired the Nabob | Nawab, the Governor | to take effectual 
Care that the inhabitants in this City, under his protection, have not any commercial or 
other intercourse with these adventurers, and the Chief will take every Justifiable measure 
to prevent those under our protection and the powers about this place, and by the influence 
of the Nabob, the foreign nations resident here, from having any connexion with them. 


In the 35th Paragraph of the commands aforementioned, the Honble, the Court of 
Directors have been pleased to order that if any Subjects of England are on board that 
vessel, they shall be arrested and sent to England by the first opportunity. But should 
any land here, from the situation of this Government and the neutrality of this Port, 
we are led to think that this would be esteemed an unjustifiable Act, And therefore beg 
leave to be favored with your sentiments thereon. 


You will be pleased to remark the particular Claims made by Lieutenant Colonel Bolts 
in his letter to the Chief, and with respoct to which we request your full and explicit orders. 

We do not yet know what Cargo she has on hoard, but shall fully advise you of any 
particulars that may come to our knowledge respecting this vessel. 


8 Bombay Letters Sent, (1777) LVI. 107-108. 
° Daman, old Portuguese settlement on the Gujarit Coust. 
0 Letters Received at Bombay, (1777), XLITI. 
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Extract from a Consultation at Bombay Castle, 16 September 1777.41 


The Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresa, mentioned by the Honble. Company in their 
Commands, dated the 21st of February last, having unexpectedly arrived at Surat Bar, 
The President [ William Hornby } still continuing much indisposed, desired Mr Carnac to 
summon this Meeting to deliberate what: Measures to pursue on the Occasion. 

The Surat Advices received yesterday were then read, together with the Honble, 
Companys Commands respecting the Ship, which being taken into consideration, the 
following Resolutions were Unanimously Agreed to. 

We much approve of the Conduct the Chief has hitherto observed with respect to this 
Ship, and of the Answer He returned to the Application made by Mr Bolts, [not traced] 
and He must be directed to continue to pursue every justifiable Method to prevent all 
commercial and other [ntercourse with every Person whatever belonging to. or concerned 
in this Ship, and for that purpose He must likewise make use of the Nabobs Influence. 

The Chief and Council must also be instructed to raise every difficulty they legally 
can to obstruct Mr Bolts from making an Investment of Cotton, or any other kind of 
goods at Surat, and in this Point also to apply for the Nabobs Assistance. 

Neither Mr Bolts or any of the Persons concerned in this Expedition must be permit- 
ted tu have any intercourse with the Nabob, or any of the Officers of Government. 

As the Honble. Company have pronounced that by the Laws of Eugland now in force 
We have a right to seize all British Subjects who may be found in the East Indies without 
their Permission. the Chief and Council must be directed to take every consistent Opportu- 
nity for putting such Laws into Execution, but to prevent all Mistakes it must be observed 
40 them that We are assured Mr Bolts himslf is not. a British Subject, 

We are inclined to believe that when the Ships Company are apprized of the handsome 
Bounty Moucy we give to Reeruits, many of them will enter voluntarily, ,and the Chief 
and Couneil must do their utmost to prepare a List of the Ships Crew as well as the 
Account they have promised of the Cargo. 

With respest to the Royuisitions mide by Mr Bolts of Refreshments for the Sick, and 
Assistance for the Vessell, Humanity will not permit of our absolutely refusing them, 
The Chief and Council must not therefore deny them such aid in these Points as may be 
indispensibly requisite. 

Should the Chief and Oouneil be at a Loss on any other Points. they must refer to 
the Orders We have given respecting Swedish and other Foreign Ships which have at 
different times resorted to Surat. 

Advice must be sent to all the Subordinute Settlements of the arrival of this Ship 
at Surat, with the most strict directious to prevent by every legal Method any Invest- 
ments being provided for her within their Jurisdiction, an | to carry the Company’s Orders 
respecting her strictly into Execution. 

However much We may wish to shew all possible respect to a Commission from so 
illustrious a Personage as the Empress Queen, We cannot, consistent with the Duty We 
owe to our Kmplovers aud their Orders, show any distinction to Mr Bolts, who, after 
having been in their Service, has engaged in Commerce so repugnant to their Interest, 
and whose former Conduct at Baagal occasioned his being arrested andl sent to England 
by an Act of that Government, 


11 Bombay Public Consultations, (1777), XLIV. 234-236. 
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Letter from the President and Council of Bombay to the Chief 
and factors at Broach, dated 18 September 1777.12 


Enclosed is an extract from the Honble. Company's commands dated the 21st February 
to which you will pay strict obodience. 

The Austrian Ship therein mentioned having actually arrived at Surat, you are 
hereby enjoinod upon no account to permit of any commercial or other intercourse being 
carried on with the persous concerned in that ship by any persons whatever under your 
jurisdiction, and to prevent by every legal method any investment of cotton or any other 
goo(ls being provided for her in any of the districts subject to your managemeut. In 
short, vou are, as far as in you lies. to carry the Companys orders respecting her strictly 


into execution. 
Letier from the Council at Sural to the Governor and Council 


al Bombay, dated 27 September 1777.1: 

We dispatch this chiefly to advise you the Imperial Ship left the Bar some days 
avo for Gogo.44 Mr Bolts from the umpediments he found here, not having been able 16 
transact any business here. we imagine induced him to take this Step. His Cargo 
consists of lron, Copper, Steel. Cochineal, Saffron, a large quaytity of Ordnance, warlike 
Stores. some Jewelry and other Articles, amounting to about five (5) Lacs of Rupees, 
but the former are the principal. The Chief, on his departure, took every measure in 
his power to prevent Mr Bolts mecting with any Success, thro’ his influence with the 
Nabob, getting him to write suitable Letters to the Rajahs of Bownagur | Bhaunagar in 
Kathiawar] and Gogo, and by advices the Chief has just received, we find Mr Bolts has 
not: hitherto been able to transact any business there. 

At the time this Ship was at the Bar, the weather would not permit our Gallivats!> 
laying in the road, but we shall do what We possible (sic) can to communicate to the Ships 
Company the gratuity allowed to Recruits, to induce them to enter into the Company’s 
Service. The other orders vou have been pleased to give regarding this Ship will be duly 


attended to. 
Letter from the Council at Broach to the President and Council 


at Bombay, dated 4 Oclober 1777,1¢ 

We have taken every Precaution to prevent any Subjocts of this Government having 
any Commercial Intercourse with the Austrian Ship mentioned in your Commands of the 
11th Ultimo, and shall use our Kndeavours to carry the Honble. Company’s Orders inte 
Execution. That Vessel has left Surat and is now at Bownagur, the Rajah of which place, 
it is reported. for the Consideration of 20,000 Rupees, has yviven free Liberty for the 
Persons concerned in her, both of Import and Export Trade, without further Duties of any 
kind. This, We think our Duty to notice to you, altho’ We have not sufficiont Grounds to 
mention it as a Certainty. 

Letter from the President and Council of Bombay to the Residents 
at Broach, Tellicherry and Anjengo, dated 11 October 1777. 1% 

Our Honble. Masters ships, Lochford, Northington, Hawke, arrived here from England 

the 12th, 13th and 15th August, and enclos‘d is an extract of their Commands received by 
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lt Bombay Lettera Sent, (L777) UVI. L165. '3 Letlers Received at Bombay, (1777), XLII. 
14 Goga, old seaport on the Kathidwar Cuast, near Bhaunagar, 

15 Large rowing boat (Port. yaleota), derivation uncertain, connceted with “ galloy’’. 

6 Letters Received at Bombay, (1777), XLUL. 32). 

17 Bombay Letters Sent, (1777), LVI. 124, 126-137, 
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those Ships, to which you will pay the most strict attention, and particularly to that 
respecting the Austrian Ship, the Joseph and Theresa, which has since arrived at Surat 
Bar. You will therefore not only avoid all commercial and other intercourse with these 
adventurers, but use all your influenco and every other legal method to prevent any 
purchases being made at your Settlement or in the Neighbourhood of any article of invest- 
ment for that Ship. 


Letter from the Council at Surat to the Governor and Council 
of Bombay, dated 17 October 1777.18 


The Chicf is informed that Mr Bolts has not yet been able to sell any part of bis 
cargoc, the Rajah of Bownagur having absolutely forbid the merchants under his protection 
trading with him, but that he has landed at Gogo Musters [ samples ] in hopes of disposing 
of it, and has sent to the Pundit?9 of Amadavad, offering him a present of 25,000 Rs. 
annually in lieu of customs, provided he will permit him to establish a factory and carry 
on a trada there. Captain Lofthouse, when he went to tho northward, got four men from 
his vessel, and wo hear that Mr Bolts has purchased a small snow from the Portugueze, 
which they had bought here and sent over to Gogo. 

Consultation at Bombay Castile, 29 October V777,2° 

The President lays betore Us Extract of a Letter from the Commander of an English 
Vessel at Delagoa to his Owners, by which We find Mr Bolts asserts au right to the Sove- 
reignty of that Country by virtuc of a Grant fiom the African King, and has in consequence 
thereof pullod down the Mnglish Colours by force anda house erected by the Captain for 
tho purpose of varrying on his Trade, This Conduct We think cxeludes Mr Bolts from any 
right, to the loast Consideration from this Government and must be duly noticed to the 
Honble. Company, 

Enclosures. 
1. Extract of a letter from Captain John Cahill at Delagoa 
to his Owners, dated 18 July 1777. 

This Letter goes by the Europe Ship that arrived here in March last, belonging to the 
Empress of Germany [Austria] and commamled by Mr. William Bolts, who ts a Licutenant 
Colonelin the Lnperial Service. He has taken possession of Delagoa since his Arrival for 
her Imperial Majesty: he has left ten people here and many of his Guns. 

One Mr Ryan, who came out on this Ship, is gone Passenger with Captain Burton to 
Bombay with an intent of freighting two Vessels for this place next Season, T hope you 
will cross him as much as possible, if you intend carrying on this Trade. 

The enclosed is a Copy of a Letter from Mr Bolts to me after he madc a Treaty with 
the Coffree [ Adfir/, Kafflir, Caffre, native African] King named Cope)l?! for some Ground, 
desiring 1 would haul down an English Jack, which 1 hoisted on shore of wu Sunday on a 
House that I built. J would not comply with his request, as my Colours were hoisted 
before his. When he found me positive, he ordered his People to pull the House down and 
likewise the Colours. 


18 Letters Received at Bombay, (1777), XLIII, 336, 

1) Pandit, usually shortened to Pant, Maratha titlo, here applied to the Mardth& Governor of 
Ahmadabad. 

20 Banmbay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV. 464, 476-477. 

*1 Also called in tho correspondence (infra) Mohaar Capell. 
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i 2. Letter from Mr Bolts to Captain Cahill. 
ir : 
By virtue of special Powers from my Sovereign, Her Imperial Majesty the Empress 

‘Queen of Hungary, &., &c., I have concluded a Treaty with the Rajah Copell, by which 
he gives up to Her Majesty for ever the Sovereignty of this River Timbe [Tembi], alias 
Mafumo, together with all the land within a certain district on the Western 
side thercof. I therefore hope that you will not take it amiss that I request you, 
Captain Cahill, will not in future order any Colours to be hoisted on her Majesty's Terri- 
tory, where none but the Imperial Colours will be permitted. In the mean time, any 
‘Ground you may want to build Houses or Banksalls22 on for your Conveniency, will be 
very readily allowed, subject always to Her Majesty's Sovereignty. 

On board the Guiseppe and Teresa, 4th May 1777. 

(signed) WittiaM Bouts 
Bombay Diary \6 November 1777.28 

Received by the Sloop Leopold a Letter from Mr. Bolts dated at Gogo, the 31st Ultimo, 
wherein he complained of the conduct of the Commander of an English vessel at Delagoa 
and of the treatment he met with at Surat, and put to Us two Queries to which he requested 
our Answers. 

Consultation at Bombay Castle, 18 November 1777.2' 

Read the Letter received the 16th Instant from Mr William Bolts | sec infra], to 
which a Reply must be given to the following purport by the Secretary. 

That We cannot in Justice decide upon the Affair at Delagoa until we have called 
upon Captain Cahill and heard his Account of the matter. 

Tnat We cannot consider mere Strangers in India as entitled to the same privilege 
and attention in our ports as the Nations who have had Establishments and traded in the 
Country for upwards of a Century and a half by vertue of Royal Grants and Phirmaunds 


[ farman }. 

That the Company, by Phirmaunds from the Mogul | Mughal Emperor ] are Governors 
of his Castle and fleet at Surat, and as his Allies, must certainly be affected by any Acts 
offensive to his Government, 

Mr Bolts must be further acquainted that, circumstanced as he has been with our 
Honble. Employers, He must be sensible he can expect no further Countenance or Atten- 
tion from Us than what the Laws of Hospitality indispensibly require. 

Bombay Diary, 19th November 1777.25 

The Secretary, by Order, signed a Letter to Mr Bolts exactly agreeable to the Preced- 
ing Consultation, 

(To be continued.) 


22, Warehouses, wharves ; derivation uncertain, probably bankisala, through Malay bangeal. 
23 Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV, 489. 

24 Ibid, 494. 

% Jiid, 501. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE GUPTA ERA AND MIHIRAKULA. 
By K, B. PATHAK. 


I propose, in this paper, to determine the starting point of the Gupta era with the help 
of Jaina authors who preceded Albérini, without relving in any way on the conflicting state- 
ments made by that celebrated Muhammadan writer, both as regards the origin and the epoch 
of the era so well known to the students of Indian epigraphy. I hope to be able to eluei- 
date the problem, which has given rise to so much controversy, with greater precision and 
accuracy than have attended the efforts of those scholars, who have already discussed this 
interesting chronological question. There are four important passages in Jaina literature. 
Of their value as contributions to the study of Indian history it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The first passage ' is the one in which Jinasena says that he wrote in Saka 
“05. This has clicited an interesting discussion and taxed to the utmost the ingenuity and 
learning of scholars in their attempts to identify the contemporary reigning sovereigns 
mentioned therein, The second, third and fourth passages are prophetic, in which future 
events are announced. Some of these events are historical, though they are mixed up with 
many legendary details. In the second passage ? we are told by Jinasena that the Guptas 
reigned 231 years and were succeeded by Kalkiraja, who reigned 42 vears.and that his sue- 
cessor was Ajitafijaya. The third passage ? is the one in Which Jinasenas pupil Gunabhadra 
xavs that Kalkiraja was the father and predecessor of Ajitafijaya, that he was a great tyrant 
who oppressed the world and persecuted the Jaina community of Nirgranthas, and that he 
reigned 40 years and dicd at the age of 70. As regards the date of Kalkiraja, we learn from 
Gunabhadra that the tyrant was born when ouc thousand years of the Du.<amakdla, commenc- 
ing from the Nirvaua of Mahavira, had elapsed, and when there occurred the union of a 
seoncaisara With Magha-naksatra, that is to say, when there occurred a Magha-suivatsara. The 
fourth 4 passage, which is an illuminating commentary on the second and third passages, is 
found in the Trilokasdra, in which Nemichandra reproduces some of these details of the story 
of Kalkiraja, and adds that the baka king was born when six hundred and five years and 
tive months had passed by from the Nirvana of Mahavira, and that king Kalkiraéja was born 
when three hundred and ninety -four years and seven months had gone by from the rise of the 
Saka king, that is, when three hundred and nincty-four Saka years and seven months 
had elapsed. If we add 605 years and 5 months to 394 years and 7 months—-we get 
1000 years, the interval of time, according to Gunabhadra and Nemichandra, between 
the Nirvana of Mahavira and the birth of Kalkiraja. The most interesting and important 
point, which is worth noticing here, is the fact that the date of Kalkiraja, who immediately 
succeeded the Guptas, is given in terms of the Saka era; he was born when 394 Saka years 
and 7 months had gone by, and when, according to Gunabhadra, there occurred a Magha- 
sulvatsara. 

Before discussing the historical inferences which these facts suggest, we should know the 
dates of the three Jaina author on whose statements we place our reliance. Jinasena 
wrote in Saka 705. He must! ied about Saka 760, the latest date which can be assigned 


a “Ante, vol, xv, p. 143. * Ibid. 
3 Given at the end of this paper 4 Also given at the end of this paper. 
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eee me one ne SaaS ee eee TS cee ee re oe + A eee remy 


to his unfinished work, the Adipuréaa ; and his pupil Gunabhadra must have completed 
his Uttarapurd:a only a few years later.4 He was far advanced in ¥ears, when after finish- 
ing the remaining chapters of the -fdipurdna, he undertook to write his own portion of the 
Mahapurana.6 And the use of the past tense strata with reference to Gunabhadra in the 
concluding prasasti7, written in the time of his pupil Lokasena, clearly indicates that the 
former had long been gathered to his fathers by Naka 820 (A.D. 898). It. is obvious. there- 
fore. that he wrote shortly after Saka 760, in the latter half of the ninth century. 

As regards the date of the Trilokasara. we know that. its author Nemichandra enjoyed 
the patronage of Chamundaraja (a.p. 778).8 This statement, is contirmed by Nemichandra 
nimself who, in the concluding prasasti of his Gomataséra, Karmakanida, ninth chapter, 
thus praises Chamundaraja— 

Pe ro fa ar Tees =F FG ATT | 
Ot AMAA WA TK HAT Gi ws | 
[ ata: | aoregaretat sree aor ateaiasaiar: atsiaadaard aeq AME: @ UAT 
aarti aden | 
fa ware nal aaa faseRca ear | 
TUATTT ING FETS ATT YAAAy | 
[ 78: ] faeictenas vahasatmartata TATA PT THE TIANA 
aaa YaAIS TAT saa wat atlas wag | 

In his Purana completed in Saka 700 Chamuncaraja tells us that he was the disciple of 
Ajitasena and had the title of Gunaratnabhisana. From Sravana Belyola Inscriptions, we 
learn? that Chamundaraja was the minister of king Rachamalladeva, an ornament of the 
Ganga dynasty, which was uplifted hy the sage Simhanandin. This was the Ganga king 
Rachamalla IV who was reigning in 4.0. 977.10 These facts are also alluded to in the Sank- 
krit commentary on the Gomatasara, which opens thus—- 


ATE E TTT TRATED a ele ATT er TATA Rea Ra RRs TES- 

SUT TR TUTTLE eT Te ATE Te Pa eT MATTE ATA ETAT 
Regen ara eracarlrean ear Ta ama areca eae Ere Cag areal stare eR. 
RATATAT AT TT TCTT TT SGT Miia sin 
eSaraersaaase TAKA | 
5 Seo my paper entitled * Bhartrihari and WNunnarila’, Journal BB.RAS,, Vol AVITL, po 203. - 
‘ Compare Uttarapurina, chapter 57— 

Faaearaarares serra aH: | 

WITTY SHRa AAT || 


RATATAT RAHAT Tae THAT 
Pages aaa Ay ea: l 
AAT TATAT ES ay oa TET: 
farsa: sfiqerimrgrteadaeninaater: | 
® Nagar Inscrip, 46, Epi. Car. Vol. VIII—- 

rerrearcgae [ vaa14. | 

[ Faven eats ) att fveree: | 

Penis tartanearpia- 

WSR angarsgey: || 
* Mr Rice's Sravana Relgola Inacriptions, Tutrod., p, 34. 
‘6 Mr. Rice’s Mysore and Coory, p, 47, 





* Compare— 
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The Kannada pvet Ranna, who adorned the court of the Chalukya king Tailapa II, who was 
born in a.p. 949 and wrote his Gaddyuddha in a.n. 982, had Ajitasena for his teacher 
and Chamundaraja for his patron,J1 These facts lead to the conclusion that Nemichandra 
lived in the latter half of the tenth century. 11 is thus clear that Jinasena, Gunabhadra 
and Nemichandra preceded Alhérani, who wrote in the first half of the eleventh century. 

In order to enable Nanskrit scholars to realise the importance of the tacts which Jaina 
literature holds in store for them, I must repeat here the exact words of Jinasena (Harivansa, 
chapter 60)— 

TATA BW TATA || 

care seh Rrearerereras || 487 || 

Acasa: RieRUTA SY THAT | 

aa sft Tr earfeeraraeya: || 488 || 

ToT areal eqeear Sara ATTA | 

Rie TA AeA THT AAAS TTT || 552 || 
Gunabhadya savs that when one thousand years of the Dussamakdla, commencing from the 
Nirvana of Mahavira. had elapsed Kalkiraja was born. Jinasena says that the Sakaraja 
was born when 605 years and > months had passed by from the Nirvana of Mahavira. Hf 
we subtract G05 vearr and &o months from one thousand vears. the remamder a 394 y cars 
and 7 months. Jt is thus clear that, according to Jinasena and Gunabhadra, KRalkiraja was 
born when 304 vears and 7 months had passed by from the birth of the Saka king. Nem!- 
chandra saves exactiy the same thing, when he tells us that. after the lapse of 605 vears and 
5 months from the Nirvana of Mahavira. the Saka king was born, and that. after the lapse 
of 804 vears and 7 months from the birth cf the Saka king, Kalkirajn was born. Cuna- 
bhadra adds that when 304 vears of the Saka era and 7 months more bad passed by, there 
occurred a Magha-sann atsara— 

FARANeA: HER TRA MAIAT | 

TeYVEAA FYTATMATAAMAAAA || 

This is a propheey put into the month of Gautama-Ganadhara, who says 

* There shall be born the king Kalkin, named Chaturmukha, the oppressor of the world, 
on the occurrence of the union of a saivatsara with the Magha-naksatra. When a sainvat- 
sara becomes FAPRTTAR, it is named apyaqrae atter the nakvatra, the word way taking 
the termination sr according to the sutra of the Jainendra V yakarana— 


TSRTAAT Ate BateT: (iii 2. 5.) 

reqeentt: aeareat afters vere aera ae. wraauicam serahaad auiaer tar aie 
ar aan: Hq HGST. CATA | TRTAT THT BRET: TT: AAVAT: | Kreme Ta | Tey fra. 

Gunanandin thus explains the Jaincndra sutra— 

qeqeeriaeara alert Tee Aaah yAt ways aH waaay surfed ar wats 

atsat wn. a Taeee. FarAT: earg | TAIT | ofteqaa (iv. 4. 150) ae are F (iv. 4. 157)12 

fq awa | Gtq: BICAT: ary TTY | TH-HIETA: AAT: HleT AT aga | Jainendraprakriyd, 

part ii, p. 162, Benares ed. 





ut Karndtuka-kavi-charita, p. 54, 
2 Cf, aleo ACA BW, Panini vi, 4, 148, and fasarcaarreT arr, Vartika on Pénini, vi. 4. 149, 
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Hemachandra, who owes his explanation to NAkatayana, says— 


x 
shaggy (ii 2. 5.) 

sfeet qedecasalfens + art cqrtrrenctarcarg asd aarined gead aft etqat- 

ares: Gace: cara | gedeHfeayeo ga TE AT The | KepliPreftaqePrem: greqt: 

area: | afeeqnnie fara | sfereaatter gear aoe eatery av ara | onfafa fare | 

Seager wetter sae sy | ree ela fare | are fea ar at apne | 

From the Jaina grammatical sdtras and commentaries cited above it ix obvious that 
Gunabhadra's expression qqrazeararagsaaraqaay means “on the occurrence (ear) of the union 
( ater) of aenfaarey] and a e@qeac: that is to say, Aang: area: apg. The word ar, in 
the sense of a Magha-satvatsara. isformed from ayy, which takes the instrumental case, by 
the suffix sry; the agp of aay, being clided, is replaced by a of the suffix sm. while sy, the 
first vowel in ayy, undergoes Afy. We have thus the expression ayyayear. This is the 
teaching of Pijyapada, Sakativana, Hemacandra and Gunanandin. 

The occurrence of a Magha-sativatsara in purely literary records. apart from early 
inscriptions and astronomical works, is of unique interest ; and its supreme importance from 
a chronological point of view we shall now proceed to show. 

We have seen that 304 Saka years and 7 months had elapsed at the birth of Kalkiraja. 
The seven months completed belong to the current Saka vear 395. The first day of the 
eighth month, Karttika sufla 1, was the day on which Kalkiraja was born, since a Saka year 
commences with Chaitra satla 1. The vear that is actually mentioned by the Jaina writers is 
the expired Saka year 394.0 Let us convert this into an expired Vikrama vear by the addi- 
tion of 135 according to the rule— 

ana dafagiaan carga fe | 
CUAL TAT FHT STA STATA. || Q || Jvotisasara. 

The result 1s18 the Vikrama voar (304 4+ 135 =) 529 expired. This expired Vikrama 
year is identical with the expured Malava vear 529, given as the second and later date in the 
Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta | and his feudatory Bandhuvarman and is expressed «4 
in the following words— 

qeaMay Wag ages faaea rT ag aWerg | 
qrasaaaqarvayragesradiarar {I 
Vikrama Samvat 529 expired, Phalyuna subla 2 

Hence it is clear that the Malava era is the same as the Vikrama cra of 57. B.c. In 
order to elucidate the point further. the expired Saka year 394 may be first converted into 
the corresponding Christian year by adding 78 thus—394-+4-78 =472 a.p. ; and then this 
Christian year 472 can be converted into the Malava vear 520 bv adding 57; thus, 472 +57 = 529, 
472—529 —57, or 394+-78=529 —S57=a.p. 472. 

It is thus evident that the Malava cra is the era of 57 B.c., which is known to us as 


the Vikrama Samvat. 


 gearfq=— 135; af=3, F=1. warat aaa wie: | 
14 Dr, Fleet’s Gupta Inecriptions, p, 83; ante, vol. XV, p. 198 
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The first year in the same inscription, which is 36 years earlier, is the Vikrama yeer 493 
expired, Pausa siukla 13— 
ASaTAT THAT ATA TATATTS | 
Prrreafiarerrat Fear )at Ferrreay | 
AKANATSSA TUE TAT | 


If we subtract 135 from Vikrama year 493 expired, we get Saka 358 expired. It is there 
fore evident that Kumiragupta I, with his feudatory Bandhuvarman, was reigning in Saka 
358 expired, exactly 36 years before the birth of Kalkiréja in Saka 394 expired. The year 
Saka 394 expired is a Magha-samvatsara. IT give below four Saka years with correspond- 
ing cyclic years beginning with this Magha-sathvatsara of Saka 394 expired, according to 
the rule!5 of Varaéhamihira— 

Saka 394 cxpired Magha-samvatsara 


» 395 PS Phalguna-samvatsara 
» 996 ss Chaitra-samvatsara 
» 397 - Vaisakha-samvatsara 


The date given in the Khoh grant of Parivrijaka Maharaja Hastin is Gupta-sainvat 
156, which is specified?" as a Mah4-Vaisékha-sativatsara — 
AZT ssTTa YRTIWMTSAyTH AsMNTa TAT HCRTAT VT TAT AAA | 
The four Saka years with corresponding cyclic and Gupta years are exhibited in the 
following table ; that the Gupta years are expired will be proved further on— 
Saka 394 expired = Magha-samvatsara = Gupta 153 expired. 


» 395 ss = Phalguna __,, = , 454 ” 
, 396 = Chaitra = = , 155 - 
397 7 = Vaisakha _,, —  , 56 ns 


3) 


Jt will be evident from the foregoing table that Gupta years can be converted into 
equivalent Saka years by the addition of 241, in as much as each of the four equations stated 
above gives us a difference of 241. Kumaragupta I, with his feudatory Bandhuvarman, was 
thus reigning in Saka 358, corresponding to Gupta-samvat 11717 and to Vikrama year 493— 

Saka 358=CGupta-sanivat 117=Malava cr Vikrama 493. 

And Kalkiraja was born 36 years later in Saka 394, corresponding to Gupta-saiivat 153 
and to Vikrama year 529— 

Saka 394 =Cupta sainvat 153=sMalava or Vikrama 529. 

It is worth noting that the birth of Kalkiraéja took place only 5 years later than the 
latest date recorded for Skandagupta—Gupta-sanvat !8 148, equivalent to Saka 389,—and 
only one year earlier than the datel® of his son, Kumiragupta II,--Gupta-samvat 154, 
equivalent to Saka 395. 

TIT TRA PASTAS AT ATT | 
srara Harcgqy ars sas feerarara || 


15 Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, Appendix IT1, p, 161. 
16 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 96. 
W Bharadi inscription, 4. S. Progr. Rep. N. C. 1907-8, p, 39% Valabni is only another name of the 


Gupta era, see p. 295. 
18 V, Smith’s Harly History of India, 3rd ed., p. 327. 
19 Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, 


1915, p. 6. 
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That the Gupta year mentioned in this inscription, as well as the onc mentioned in the 
Khoh grant of Maharaja Hastin, referred to above is to be taken as expired is evident from 
the following inscription of Budhagupta,2° Gupta-samvat 157 expired— 

TATA AAA ATT TATATFAL | 
wa aaa saat TaTa Tarafe | 

The goneral conclusion is that all the Gupta years including those given in the above 
table inust be taken as expired. 

This point can be further cleared up by a comparison of the five corresponding years of 
the Vikrama, Saka and Gupta eras exhibited in the following table— 


Malava or Vikrama. Saka. Gupta. 
529 expired 304 expired 153 
530 =i, 395, 154 
531 __,, 396, 155 
532 —,. 397, 156 
533 expired 398 expired to7 expired. 


The Gupta year 157 is specified as an expired vear in the inscription of Budhagupta 
which has been quoted above. The difference bet ween the expired Saka year 398 and the 
expired Gupta year 157 is 241. The difference between the Saka year 394 and the Gupta 
year 153 is also 241. The Saka year 394 is known to be expired ; therefore the Gupta vear 
153 must be taken as expired. The conclusion that forces itself upon us is that all the 
Gupta years mentioned in inscriptions are expired years and can be converted into corre- 
sponding expired Saka years by the addition of 241. 

We have here established five uniform cquations between expired Gupta and expired 
Saka years, with a difference of 241 in cach case. The last equation is most important. 


Expired ; 157—398 Expired 


Gupta year ( Saka your. 


This date of Budhagupta inscribed on two Buddha images ix thus expressed 21-—“S When 
the year one hundred and fifty-seven of the Guptas had expired, on the 7th day of the month 
Vaisakha while Budhagupta is ruling the carth.” The 7th of Vaisikha belongs to the 
current Gupta year 158 corresponding to the current Saka year 399. - 

‘urrent — ‘urrent 
cimta'nar f 18d 4 iON 

Thus the difference between current Gupta and current Saka years is also 241, the 
same as the difference between expired Gupta and expired Saka years. Now the Sarnath 
date of Budhagupta, expired Gupta ycar 157, is only 8 ycars earlicr than the date of the same 
Gupta king given?2 in the Eran pillar inscription— 

wa Tareas TANT TI a HTT | 
STaTsATay (Fe aT TTT II 

The date is ‘‘in the year 165, on the 12th day of the bright half of Agadha, on 

Thurdsay.’’ We are now in a position to explain this date thus— 


Expired = Expired 
Gupta year \ a 1 Saka year. 


2 Tind, py 7 41 Ibid, p. 7. 2 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 89. 
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“The 12th day of the bright half of Ash&dha and Thursday ” belong to the current 
Gupta year 166 corresponding to the current Saka year 407— 


Current 


= Current 
Gupta year 166=407 


Saka year. 


Here we cannot take the expired Gupta year 165 as current and make it correspond 
with the current Saka year 407 as, in that case, the difference between 165 and 407 would 
be 242, instead of 241 as required by the statements of the Jaina authorities and the Sarnath 
inscription of Budhagupta thus— 


Expired ” Expired 
Gupta year“) 165=(b) 406< gaia year. 


Current _ Current 
Gupta year r() 166 =(¢) 4074 Saka year. 


A second reason for not making the Gupta year 165 correspond with the Saka year 407 
is that from our established equation— 
, oe 
cfagtel, rnaaoe J Evel 
it is evident that the Gupta year 165 is 8 years later than the Gupta year 157, while the 
Saka year 407 is 9 years later than the corresponding Saka year 398. <A careful considera- 
tion of these facts leads to the conclusion that. expired or current Gupta years can be 
converted into corresponding expired or current Saka years by adding 241. 

The date’in the pillar inscription of Budhagupta has been the subject of calculation and 
controversy for more than half a century. Many scholars have attempted to interpret this 
date by the statements of Albérani, which were admitted on all hands to be conflicting. It may 
therefore be interesting to point out how many statements of this celebrated Muhammadan 
writer can now be accepted as correct. He says® that the era of Ballaba is subsequent to 
that of Saka by 241 years. The era of the Guptas also commences the year 241 of the cra 
of Saka. Then he mentions the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, the ycar 953 of the 
era of Saka, the year 712 of the era of Ballaba and of that of the Guptas, as equivalent 
years. These statements are reliable, as they are in agreement with our cquation thus— 


Malava or 

Vikrama Saka Gupta 

(a) 529 = 394 = 1853 

(b) 1088 = 953 = 712 
559 559 559 


The difference between Malava 529 and Saka 394 is 135; that between Vikrama 1088 
and Saka 953 is also 135 ; the difference between Saka 394 and Gupta 153 1s 241; and that 
between Saka 953 and Gupta-Valabhi 712 is also 241 ; the difference bctween the Malava 
year 529 and the Gupta year 153 is 376 ; and the difference between the Vikrama 1088 and 
the Gupta-Valabhi year 712 is also 376. 1t is also interesting to note that from the year 
of the birth of KalkirAja in Saka 394 or Gupta year 153, when the Gupta empire was stil} 
enduring, to the year a.D. 1031-32 to which Albérini refers as his gauge-year, 559 years 
had elapsed.24 So that his equation (6) is as accurate as if it had been formed by adding 559 
to each of the equivalent years of the three eras in our own equation (a). 

2 Gupla Insonm ions, Intro., p. 23 f. Ante, vol. xvii, p. 213, n. 1, 
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An interesting peculiarity of the years of the Malava era deserves to be noticed here.. 
The second date in the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman is the 
Malava year 529 expired, Philguna sukla 2. The equivalent Saka year is 394 expired. 
Deduct 394 from our present Saka year 1839 in Western India. The result is 1445. Add 
1445 to 529; the result is 1974. This will be our Malava or Vikrama year on Phalguna 
sukla 2 next (April 14, 1918) in Western India. This is true according to our almanac. 
Let us now turn to the Mandasor inscription?» of Yasodharman, where the expired Mialava 
year 589 with the season of Vasanta is thus mentioned— 
Tag Was wat arasy area aareag | 
MSM agHeAAaa fsaIg || 
aferears ReIHAT RRSTAT THI 
Preereta erence: sifrarar waite | 
Wert vafreged acre afer 
argasa vatct TTHTA gsc: || 
fraasafrarar waaeqguey 
faarafay ang are arfratar | 
STAT TEMA ATHY AleA- 
saga ay Prarfrarag | 
Here the date is the zazq, i.e. | and Aare of the expired Malava year 589, HARA or 
ISqaAy being synonymous with qazq (Amara I,3.18). To-day is VAATAHAT, L.€. FETey We & 
of the Saka year 1839 (April 24, 1917) in Western India. The expired Malava ycar 589 is 60 
years later than the expired Malava year 529. Add 60 to the expired Saka 394. The result 
ix the expired Saka 454 corresponding to Malava 589. Now deduct 454 from our present 
Saka year 1839 ; the remainder is 1385. Add 589 to 1385 and we get Malava year 1974 
corresponding to our present Saka year on syaqaaqrar. But our Vikrama-samvat today is 
1973 because it is anrfaanfe and will be found to be identical with the Malava year 1974 
on our next Phalguna sukla 2, as has been shown above. This may be illustrated by the 
following diagram— 
Expired Malava Expired Saka Expired Malava — Expired Saka 
529 = 304 529 ws 394 
| RHETT FY: & 
+ 60 years 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Malava Naka | 
589 me 454 | 
IAA | 
: | 
+ 1385 + 1445 | 
years years | 
| 
Malava 1974 Malava 1974) 7° 
= Saka aq } Saka expired 
Vikrama aaa 1839 Vikrama gy. } 1839 
canvat § 1973 srTagatay sarivat ¢ 19/4 


lena El 





- Gupta Inscriztione, p. 154. 
*¢ The Northern and Southern Vikrama 1974 and 1973 as well aa Saka 1839 are expired years. 


Dr. Filet’s view that expired Saka years are used owing to the adoption of the Saka era by astronomers 
is thus untenable, 
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The conclusion that is forced upon us is that the years of the Malava era in the times of 
the Guptas and the Hinas were Chaitridi Vikramavears. This will enable us to refute the 
opinion of Dr. Kielhorn2* who, while admitting that the Vikrama era was called Malava., 
says: “The Vikrama era was KArttikadi from the beginning, and it is probable that the 
change which has gradually taken place in the direction of a more gencral use of the Caitradi? 
year was owing to the increasing growth and influence of the Saka era.” This erroneous 
view is also shared by Dr. Fleet?8 who says: “It can hardly be doubted that the original! 
scheme of the Vikrama vears is the one commencing with the first day of the bright half of 
Karttika (October — November).” 


The fact that the vears of the Malava era are Chaitradi is most important. It will enable 
us not only to establish the absolute identity of the Gupta era with the Valabhi era, but also 
to ascertain the exact difference between the years of the Gupta cra and of the Maélava 
era on the one hand, and those of the Saka era on the other. The date of Col. Tod's Veri- 
wal 2° inscription is Vikrama-samvat 1320 and Valabhi-satnvat 945, Asaqha vadi 13 Ravi. 
From Diwan Bahadur Pillai’s Indian Chronology, Table x, p. 92, we learn that Abiidha 
vadi Ravivara falls in Saka 1186 corresponding to Caitradi Vikrama 1321, and is Sunday, 
25th May 1264, according to the Christian era. The Vikrama year 1320 mentioned in this 
inscription as equivalent to Valabhi samvat 945 is thus southern and Karttikadi ¢ therefore 
the corresponding Chaitradi Vikrama year or Malava  vear is 1321. We thus get the 
following equation— 


baka Malava Valabhi 
(a) L186 os 1321 = O45 
By deducting 792 from the above we get the next equation—- 
Saka Malava Valabhi 
(b) 394 = 529 ie 153 
By deducting 36 from (6) we get the following eq uation— 
Saka Malava Valabhi 
(e) 358 403 L17 


We know?! that Kumaragupta T was reigning in Gupta-sanivat 117, which is thus identi- 
cal with the Valabhi vear 117. The last cquation also proves that the exact difference 
between the Gupta and Saka years is 241 ; while that between the Malava and Gupta years 
ix 376. Here our argument is based on Col. Tod’s Verawal inscription. This argument is 
easicr to understand than that which is founded on the Magha-sativatsara of Saka 394 
expired, and which presupposes a knowledge of the grammatical sétras of Pajyapada and 
Sakatiyana. The conclusion arrived at by these two independent lines of argument is the 
same, namely, that the difference between Gupta and Saka years is 241. We have also 
demonstrated that the difference between current Gupta years and current Saka years is 
241. Thus— 

Expired Gupta 157 -= 398 Saka expired. 
Current Gupta 158 = 399 Saka current. 
27 Ante, vol. xx, p. 328 ff. 
8 Gupta Inscriptions, Intro, p, 66 f., 1. 2. 


23 Gupta Inscriptions, Intro. p. 85. 
30 A, S. Progr. Rep. N. G. 1007-08, p. 39 Ep. Ind., vol. x, '. 70. 
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It is of importance to note that in converting a Gupta-Valabhi year into its Saka 
equivalent, it is not necessary to know beforehand whether the Gupta-Valabhi year is 
expired or current. If the resulting Saka is cxpired, the Gupta-Valabhi year must be 
expired, On the other hand, if the Saka ycar is current, the corresponding Gupta-Valabhi 
year must also be current. These observations can be illustrated by the Kaira grant of 
Valabhi-samivat 330 and by the Verawal inscription of Valabhi-samvat 927. The date in 
the Kaira grant is thus expressed31— 

Sam, 300 30 dvi-Margasira su. 2. 

Here the Valabhi year 330 can be converted into Saka 571 by adding 241. ‘The exact 
date is sfraRrarapate WE On referring to Hindu Tables we find that the intercalary 
Margasirsa actually falls in Saka 571. This Saka year is therefore current and equivalent 
to Valabhi 330. Our equation is thus— 

‘urrent Valabhi 330=57) Saka current. 

The date of the Verawal inscription of Valabhi-samvat 927 

Srimad-Valabhi sanivat 927 Phaleuna Su. 2 Nau (S6) mé. By adding 241 to 927 we 


get the following equation 


is thus ex pressed32— 


Valabhi 9271168 Naka. 

By astronomical calculations the late Mr. 8. B. Dikshit arrived at Saka 1167 expired 
ax the equivalent year. Therefore the current Saka year is 1168. which corresponds to 
current Valabhi 927. Our equation therefore is— 

Current Valabhi 927 =1168 Saka current. 

These two records dated in current Valabhi years are most important and interesting- — 
as they amply refute the erroneous theory of Dr. Fleet that the running difference between 
current Gupta-Valabhi vears and current Saka years is 242. Nor can we accept as correct 
his opinion that the two Vikrama years 706 and 1303 are southern and the nominal equiva- 
lents of the current Valabhi years 330 and 927 respectively. For, on a comparison with 
the following eq uations— 


Saka Malava Gupta-Valabhi 
304 = a2 = 1583 
ol] == 706 Zs 330 

1168 = 1303 = 927 


It. is obvious that these Vikrama years are Malava or Caitradi and the real equivalents of 
the two Valabhi years, and do not differ from southern Vikrama years, because they are 
coupled with the months of Margasirsa and Phalguna in these Inscriptions. 

On the other hand the year 386, which is the date in the Nepal inscription of Manadeva, 
is expired, because it can be converted into expired Saka 627 by adding 241, and does not 
correspond to current Saka 628, as maintained by Dr. Fleet.33 

Albériini’s first statement that Gupta or Valabhi years can be converted into Saka years 
hy adding 241 was perfectly accurate. (But it was invalidated by a second statement which 
he made to the effect that the Gupta cra dated from the extermination of the Guptas, 
This led many scholars to discredit his statements entirely. 


(To be continued.) 


31 Gupla Inscriptions, Intro, p. 93. ° Gupta Inscriptions, Intro. p. 91. 
"8 Ibid, p, 95 ff. 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF #4 AND O WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUJARATI, 
BY N. B. DIVATIA, B.A.; BANDRA. 


InN an appendix to his article on the “ Proposed Bardic and Historical Survey of 
Rajputina ” 1 Dr. Tessitori has done me the honor of mentioning my theory on the subject 
mentioned at the head of this article, and very courteously advanced certain reasons for 
disagrecing with me. My theory is that the vocalic groups, 3¥ and 3g pass through an 
intermediate step—sta and s7q (eventually stq and sta )—before assuming the wide sounds 
sf and sff. Dr. Tessitori holds that this intermediate step does not. play any part, 
and that the s¥g and stz sounds undergo a process of contraction through suppression 
of the hiatus, the only intermediate step thercafter bemg that of the dipthongal forms 
it and sf. 

His reasons for differing from me are put under three heads. T shall deal with each one 
serially :—— 

(1) There are no instances of 31g—HT of O. W. Rajasthani having changed to staq-s7y. 
The examples quoted by me—qar from wet, Tatrft from ageraff and qaarm from Tra 
are disposed of by Dr. ‘Tessitori by stating 

(a) that O. W. Rajasthini MSS. often write @ for ¥; and 

(b) that qazand qaycrth are falsumas 2 (meaning thereby Prakrit wonts used 
unchanged in O. W. Raj.), and that the s7q in them may be a corruption 
of Sanskrit & instead of a modification of O. W. Raj. st. 

My answer to this is as under: 

In the first place | take my stand on the broad basis of the general principle that, when 
unaccented, medial g and g are respectively changed to q@ and q during their transit into 
This will include cases oi such ¢ and J preceded by 3 as well as by other 
vowels. T therefore do not see why the issue should be contined to the and ¥ of st, and 
stz. Necessarily, instances under this restricted class will be fewer.’ But if instances 
can be shown to prove the operation of this change over a wider field, that very fact should 
strengthen the case of stg and sf passing into sq and sq. Lhe following, then, are 
some instances to prove this general principle :--- 


Gujarati. 


Sanskrit. Prakr. or Apabhr. OQ. W. Raj. or Gujarati. 
ART: ALES RAS 
qest (Desya) Tae 
TANT Tak 
xt ae TAT 
acrati aecratt qa 
STATA: TAUCTI-TETS TATT 








1 JBAS. N.S. XII, 1916. 
2 The liberty taken with the recognized nomenclature in oxtonding the meaning of talsamu to Prakrit 


words that have undergone no change in transit from Prikrit to O. W. Raj. may at lirst sight strike one 
ag a little bold. But this is anothor instance of Dr. Tessitori’s happy choico of names, (the first one being 
the name 0. W. Rajasthani) ; for it accounts, in a single suggestive word, for the use of pure Prakrit words 
in later old Gujarati works, just as we should and do use Sanskrit tatsamas in our present-day Gujaratt ; 
thus explaining the apparent anamoly of older Prakrit words appearing side by sido with words of later 
evolution in the old Gujarati works I speak of. 

3 For a further restriction see Appendix A. 





wat 


WTA: 
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Prakr. or Apabhr. 
TeSS-TITS 
tas, Ty 
REMIT 
ISS 
arseat (Desya) 
WHYS —asas 
ATT St 
TITS 


. Tro rwaranety, SUL 


a ee I SDSS 7 en rp EA PETA 


O. W. Raj. or Gujarati. 


Tass 

tae (Guj.) 

ern (ern) (Guj.) 
aad ( erat ) (Guj.) 
arrest 


ay (Cuj.) 
arast (Guj.) 
araat (Guj.) 


(possible A pabhr.) 


Tse 
a7Ttr 


FaTIT 
TIT 


AMESDI-MNIST 


qraat (Guj.) 

watt (Guj.—at the end of 
proper names, e. 7., 
warratt, &.) 

TTT 

Raz (Guj.—the fetlocks of 


a horse, “ 24q aqyerane ” ) 
araat (Guj.)! 


(The practice of sometimes writing qa for apyr in Marathi may be noted us 
throwing an incidental light on this process. ) 


The principle of anti-samprasdrana operates over a larger sphere, for, not confined to 


medial ¢ and g, it even affects final g and g in cases like the following : 


Prakrit. 


( qr@: ) 
( are: ) 
( wa: ) 


4 TAC, TATA and TAIT are cited hy Dr. Tessitori himself. 1 also find TAT in 
Prabandha (V.8. 1568), Khanda V. st. 25, Gautama Rasa (V.S 
in @ translation of Bhuvanadipa (V. 8. 1557) Gujardta Said Patra, 


tHe at p. 116, and fat at p. 112: FAM in the Gautama Rdsa, st. 35; FATT in 8 


Samarasinha Rdésa (V. 8. 1471): also in Vaitdid Panchavisi, Prose, (about V. 8. 1629 


at p. 100, TAFT at p. 104; TAS at p. 136; TAFT in Gautama Rasa, st.9; WH in sg 
charitra (about the beginning of the 16th century of tho Vikrama cra); Frat 
chaupai (V. 8. 1605; also in Janardana’s Ushéhurana (V.S. 1548), V. 10, 1; also Tratt 


Apabhr., or O. W. Raj. 


UTE 

Wiz 

QNTE 
qstI—ars 
rst —argy 
az 





Gujarati. 
UTA 
Mra 
WN 
qra Hindi 
ay Cs, 
aq 





ae 





Vimata 


. 1412), st. 17; Peadt (= Fat=e ) 
March, 1910, p. 115. which has also 


’ 


anghapali 
), P. 88, Tas 
udayavatsavira 
in Karptramanjart 


in “the song of 


Jasavanta Sonigaro’ (V. 8. 1670 or thereafter): extract given by Dr. Tessitori in his article under 


notice, p. 83; FATIC in Kanhadade-Prabandha (V. 8. 1512), IV, 12 


2; also in Vimala-prabandha, I, 69; 


and in Vaitdla-panchavisi (poem, V.S. 1619), p. 3, st. 24, also p. 62, st. 646. Dr. Tessitori cites (Notes § 57 
(3) ) Gikhus, (STR@)as occurring in Avachtiri to Dasavaikdtikdsdtra, VIII, 34. Theshortening of the ® 


ag a next step is not unusual, 
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Further, Faet, caer, sagt from Faret, faet, fet; saa, <aq, qq from fara, fra, Pa; and 
similar instances (aftzqat for afest and zaet for fRat)> point toa still wider field of operation 
of the anti-samprasdrana process ; and it also manifests itself in the final ¢ preceded by 
consonants, as in 


SNA from sway —- afar 
ara from Tt 8 60— afer: 
ary from wet — afe: 
aTWTta from watt — ait 
Seay from wrear 2 o— wif: 


and the like. 


The list of words given above will show that the change of sqg to sta is not contined 
to Faq, Taurat and qaarr, but extends over a larger, thongh necessarily limited, field. 
All T intended was to indicate the tendency, and leave other cases of wide & and 6 to be 
explained by that process, whether actual change to syq in their case wasf ound or 
not in writing, by a reasonable inference of its operation.6 


To take (6) in the first ohjection first :— 


I do not think qazq and qagraft can be found in anv Prakrit’ grammar or work. These 
always recognize stg and sjz, stq@ and sq7q (as cvolutes of svg and syz) having come into use 
at» very late stage even in O. W. Rajasthani. One would rather say that age and yecrat 
are tatsamas and qaq and qzaeratt are tadbhavas. Again, to say that syq (and stq) may 
in these cases be a corruption of Sanskrit i ( and sqft) is hardly supported by Prakrit 
grammar. Hemachandra notes the change of i to w, ¥ and stg (as also that of att to sff, ¢ 
and sz ), but he nowhere speaks of sqq@ (and tz ) as evolutes of 7 ( and aff), nor are they 
found in’ Praknit works, so far as I know. True, Dr. Tessitori has simply advanced a 
conjecture ; but such a conjecture has hardly any basis, either in the grammatical or literary 
works in Prakrit: nor are there any grounds for going behind Hemachandra and reading 
into his sééras any such phonctic tendency, as may fairly be permitted bv critical canons. 


Now, as regards (),—it is cssential to know specifically the conditions under which O. W. 
Rajasthini manuscripts write q for ¢ (and, as Dr. Tessitori states further on, ¥ for g ): 
Is it in the case of initial, medial or final ¢ or x ? Is it when they are accented or unaccent- 
ed ? or, is this substitution of q ( and y ) for ¢ ( and ¥ ) dependent, like the spelling with 
aw oravin Sam Weller’s name, on the taste and inclination of the writer ? Again, are those 





5 7 find Tat ina poem of Padmandbha copied in V. 8. 1715 (see Gujardta-Sdld-Patra, XII, 
May, articlo by Mr. Chhaganlal V. Ravala); and WAT in Vaitdla-pancharivt (pocm), p. 178 5 FAP in 
Bhalana’s Kddambari, pirvabhéga, p. 81,1. 16; p. 83, 1. 13; and p. 102, 1. 20. 

This substitution of @ for ¥ is not to be mistaken as a vagary of the scribes. Even now mn 
fujarat ladies of the old gencration amongst Vadanagaré Nagaras and residents of Karnali in Baroda 
State have this tendency to substitute & for ¥ in pronouncing words of this kind, ¢. 4., *@® for faz, 
sagt for fat ( att ); and the like. 


r~ = * . ’ 
6 The gonesis of ATAAAATAT (anti-semprasdrana) may be this: when the F-T find themselves in 
a subordinate position they seek, as it wero, sume support for self-preservation, and an adventitious 


3J steps in to furnish such support, resulting in the usual s@ndhi process +H =7 and Tay. 
Panini’s rule, FHT TH operates here; this rule iy practicully the opposite of ETAT: ATA, 
the change of AT to FHF boing called ATATTT (samprasdrana), that of TH to AT may well be termed 
NAIVATCT (prati-samprusirana) or anti-samprasdrana. 
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vowels and semi-vowels interchangeable in writing like wand q@ andy and @? In the 
absence of this detailed information, I shall assume that this tendency of writing a, # for 
¢, Z must have been noticed in occasional’ cases which Dr. Tessitori has not been able to 
reduce to any rule ; and [ shall proceed to point out instances where I discover some method 
in the madness of the scribe. Thus, I find ¢ written almost invariably in Bhalana’s 
Kddambari 8 (about V. S. 1550), while @ is written only in rare cases for x, and where q 
is intended to be sounded, and not ¢. 

sra Page 1, line 12. Here the word rhymes with gqrqa and this at once shows 
that 4 is intended and not f£, 


Whereas srg at Page 1, line 14. Here gis lengthened in reading and therefore cannot 
be changed into @. 
uta Page 83, line 3. Where it rhymes with ara, and therefore intends a @ sound. 
arq Page 83, line 5. 
sara Ditto. 
arg Page 77, line 5. 
fax Page 85, line 2, also line 23 
fx Ditto line 5 Here even ara and rea are written with an . 
wra Page 164, linc 14, where it rhymes with ara. 
arq Page 165, line 8, rhyming with ara. 
utg Ditto line 14, 
urg Ditto line 20 « atta ATSIF UTE fer’ where ¢ is short and yet it is not 
even altered to@; here was a suitable occasion for the play of the scribe’s tendency to 
write @ for &. 
srg Page 165, line 21. Here ¢ is lengthened. 
(The year of copy of the manuscript is V. S. 1672. ) 
I take up Gautama Rasa (V.S. 1412) and find the following :— 
fay, st.5; waft, st.5; dqaaq, st.6; wesg, st.7; qaqa (? qaza), st.9: qgafr 
st. 11; ag, st. 14, 18, 20, otc.; aweftet, st.17; TAT at. 17; waar, ot.35; sree, 
st. 43; WAT st. 44. 
(The work concludes thus :— 
MITE AA Atetar acfafe 
wrrare fartarerrente (? ¢ ) 
 Strenrrerec area ferfent 
. rad ars srare oz ). 
Méddhavanala Kathé (V.S. 1574, copied V. S. 1693 ) shows :— 
erga (not ara ), v. 190, e¢e¢ (not eagye), v. 203. 
Ushdharana by Janardana (V.S8. 1548 ) shows :— 
nrafag ( for arefeg ). 
TEST; TAY; WITHA TIT; UTE; 
exree sa (for are). 
Vimalaprabandha (V.8. 1568) has :— 
METI; p. 37, st. 24; QUAL, p. 147, st. 25; Fax ( Hindi tqz ), p. 146, st. 23 ag (for aa), 
p. 90, st. 10,11; aa (for az ), p. 200, st. 86. 


7 { use this word because Dr. Tessitori speaks of a tendency only. 
8 Mr. K, H. Dhruva’s edition. 
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Glancing through the selected specimens from O. W. Rajasthani texts given as an 
Appendix to Dr. Tessitori’s Notes on the Grammar of the O. W. Rajasthani (pp. 100-106), 
[ find gand ¢g written throughout as yg and ¢ and not as q@ and 4; cy., @TTT ( at 
three places), TT, ATS, AHS, TSE, WG, Wes, Tear, WET, Trag: all this in 
contrast to Gat (at five places at p. 103, and at one place at p. 105), only in one place 
we sce FET (p. 104), arag (p. 100), strag (p. 103), wag (p. 104) where evidently 
the @ represents itself and not g. (The 4 in #far at p. 1Ol, line 7. is of a different kind ; 
it stands for win Sarg, passive form, Prikyit. fay, Sanskrit faq, and is therefore 
not to be counted in this conneetion.) 

This much ahout the O. W. Rajasthani MSS. As regardsold Miravadi, the specimen 
given by Dr. Tessitori from the “Song of Jasavanta Sonigaro ” has qrqrgey where TrarEy 
would have surely been expected. 

[ need not multiply instances.” But the above instances will be enough to show that, 
instead of possessing a tendeney to write q-F for ¢-¥, the works disclose a well-established 
practice of writing g and gy, and only in particular cases and conditions did they write q 
and q for g and FT: these conditions heme nothing but the fact of actual phonetic 
change into @ and a, The very fact that only in’ certain words such as Fac, Party 
and the like the @ is emphasized would show that the anti-samprasdrame process had already 
commenced inv their case. and if q_FT Is seen side by side with qarg, gag, it is only 
because the process was ina stage of beginning and not quite settled down ; for changes in a, 
language cannot procecdE on regular lines of miform march ; some forms will linger, some 
progress, go backwards and forwards, tilla final settled state ts reached. Whatever may be 
the case, the isolated instances of a cannot he set. down as the result of a) tendeney to write 
4 for gin the face of so many instinces of words with ¥ written in them. Ino his “ Notes, ” 
<4, (5) Dr. Tessitori refers to the writing of @ for g, ina particular MS, (Ff. 722), and infers 
that it is a mere writing peculiarity of the Ms. The instances contain ¥4q, Faq and the 
like. These are exactly the representatives of the pronunciation in Gujarati at present 
(alternatively with aem, aa. ete). Tf so, why could it not have been the case of actual 
change then ? 


9 Vaitila-panchavis: (V.S. 1620) gives a ftasuracnin crop of J, and rarely. very rarely, @ (as only in 
casos hko TAS (p. 136). TAZ (p. 100), FRAT (plod). FATT (p. 104), TAT (p. 88): which aro all 
explined above). Th his also MEST (p. 174) and TEST (p. 173). which fact is also explained above. 
Only in two cages we find abuomnal @ i— WTA for WTS (p. 132) and HaSE for ANSE (p. 111). 
Thoso two isolated instances tn fhe midst of an extremely large number of instances of F cannot prove 
a tondeney to write @ for %  We have to remernbor that we are to detect a general current out of a 
Rawalderine vatiety of ininifestations resulting partly from (a) tho habit) of seribos: tampering with 
granuine Forms, and portly from (b) the fact that words assume different changes even durug tho same 
period. An instance of the former condition is scon in Bhilana’s Kddambart where, instead of the 
expected WF (whieh is written only ino rare exceptions) we find tho Brees and wet typo almost invari- 
ably. We need not wouder at if when we remember that the oldest copy belongs to tho last quarter 
of the 17th coutury of the Vilsrama era, wherein this) type was prominent and extensively used, 
althouyh it: begaa carher. Take only one instance: — 

arerarst Proce sfats Tart 
(P. 56, 1. 16.) 
Hero afar gives a great Inetricaal defieiency, wheres Hares ula: dill tlus tet H OAL. miousunS 


properly. 
GIPTE at p. 6, 1.19, isa rare eveoption, but it hotrays the scribe who evidently forgot to turn it into wiry. 
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(2) Dr. Tessitori’s second reason is— 
That O. W. Rajasthani changes syq to NZ invariably and it is not admissible that 
having begun its existence with such a change, it should retrace its steps and go back from 


sig to STF again. 

My answer Is a3 under :— 

Considering the comparatively limited number of cases of samprasdrana, is it safe, | 
would ask, to state that O. W. Rajasthani reduces erery aq of the Apabhramsa to ste? 
Assuming, however, that this process is a strong feature of the Old Western Rajasthani, 
does it necessarily follow that the s¥z cannot revert to sv? Such reversion is not unknown 
in linguistic development. For instance. the double @ ( ey) of Apabhramsa derived from 
the 4 ( @ ) in Sanskrit, goes back to 7 in O. W. Rajasthani and its offspring languages, 
as in waa (Sans.), gee (Apabhr.). grag (O. W. Raj.), erg (Guj.) and words of that. 
type. Similarly an initial single vy of Apabhram:a, derived from the dental 2 in Sanskrit, 
goes back to the dental in O. W. Raj. and derived languages : ¢.g., fq (Sanskr.), of ( Apu- 
bhr.), apy (O. W. Raj.), a7 (Guj).'® Take the very case of sv]; Sanskrit a: gas, Prakrit 
AIT-RIT came to be crystallized into ayer in Apabhramsa. (This is the real progress, 
although Hemachandra has found it convenient for the purposes of his plan to call ayer a 
ready-made ddesa of (amy. See Siddha-Hemachandra, VIL. iv. 367). This appr has revert- 
ed to ®Iy (by samprasdraia) in O. W. Rajasthani. as Dr. Tessitori points out. (See 
also Mugdhdvabodha Auktiha—V. 8. 1450-—which has ager in nine different places at p. 3, 
4,5, 7, against four of ae at p. 2, 7, 8.) This has again passed through a reflux, and we 
find Ha in Vimala-prabandha (VS. 1568). p.Y, st. 25, also in Vaitdla-panchavisi— Poem 
(V.S. 1619), p. 39, side by side with apr or aot also. Tf this he regarded as a retention 
of the Apabhramsa tatsama ( HAT) in the 16th and [7th century literature, the same 
cannot be said of the ayer found frequently in’ still Jater literature and in) popular duhds 
as in 

RIT UTR HATS AT &H crorHgT Tat. 
The correct explanation must be found ina process of reversion which, in this case, exhibits 
the anti-samprasarana process. 

If more instances of reversion and graeagaey combined were wanted, I would cite gargr 
(derived from Ferat-FT + SIT) reverting to Faypryge in Gujarati (the @ is changed to @ hy the 
proximity of & and is not to be mistaken as a sign of talsama for the q is absent. where we 
have 4); and gg (from tg which really is the result of samprasdrara of the qin ye 
from %a%, a potential contraction of ys) reverting to tye (Guj.); and Fst (from Sanskrit 
z4z)-—-see Vimala-prabandha, p. 146, st. 23 reverting to eq in Hindi. Of course, the ¥ in 


ee 





= et a ee me ne ree ——- ee te re 











0” J huve taken both these types ieoiii Dr. Tessitorr’s “ Notes", § 41 and § 23. I have taken the 
WONT tvpe with certain reservation 5 for, so faras | can ascertain, the double ® of Sanskrit is not. seen 
to change into the cerebral FF either in’ Prakrit: or Apebhramsa; Hemachandra does not show it. 
But Sanskrit double F appears as FF (cerebral) in later Prakpt, ¢. y., TACT (from TAM ), Prdkpite 
Paingata (Cale. Edition), p. 355, 13, p. 380, L 43 FIT (Sans. THT), p. 35, 1 4; also Noy 
‘(Fq), FOU (eq), and the like may be coustructive instances in point, F% first turning into &. 
Ouly in one case T find Hemachandra giving %T for a constructed Ws sfeqouy (from Zitz: je 
see Si-He, VILL, a 79. 

However, FUT-WH, UF-UTA (Cuj.), and FATA-WAACS-WAS (Cuj.), FA-ATW-MT (Ciuj.), 
AA. -AT-AT (Guj.), ATA AT -SeA, (Guj.), VMA-AYL-UTAT (said specially of a horse’s place in 
the stable), ata Nya (3 )-HreT (Gauy.), would be good instances of reversion. 
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these three instances is preceded by Sf or | and not by 3; none the less they instance 
reversion and prati-samprasdrana together.'! The fact is that, as in the case of other 
changes,?* this change of stz back to 39q}5 is found side by side with a different process 
undergone by the same double vowel. Thus, while @gq gave ayFer on the one hand, it also 
gave # on the other; q7e@ gave THe (the parent of req) on the one hand, while 
it gave THE (the parent of we) on the other, and so forth. How or why this double 
operation came into play will be explamed further on below. 

(3) To come to Dr. Tessitori’s third and last ground,  [t is this - 

(a) @ and si, derived from stg and 37g, are found in all the earliest manuscripts 
of both Gujarati and Maravadi: 

(b) When stg-stg began to be written as W-sqf, it was because they were 
pronounce as diphthongs, and only afterwards they were reduced to 
long wide vowels (7.¢., 8 and saf) ; 

(c) If stg-3t% had really passed into sq -s7q7, manuscripts would have written 
them as 37q-37q instead of writing them, as they do. as 7-3, especially 
ws they show a tendency to write @-¥ for ¢-z. 

1 should like to make my position clear before taking up each of these three sub-heads. 
But. it will be convenient to touch one point under (a) just now, wiz, the state of things in 
earliest Gujarati Manuscripts. So far as T have been able to ascertain. t33f, °s evolutes 
of sig-3F, are not seen in Gujarati Manuscripts of any period. Dr. Tessitori puts the 
rise of Gujarati as a separate offshoot of O. W. Rajasthani somewhere about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian era 1! (f.¢. from Vos. 1656 downward), Manu- 


1} It may be contended that. after all GW is from TFA cdhrect, and FFT a Saushrit. telsema. Bata 
aareful consideration of the probabilities based on the place of these words in ihe luigiuage as words 
of such frequent currency as can only be aequired by lcdbhava formations, will go aeainist such contention, 

sides, 2 iN ‘a potential step. 
Besides, . £ a) is only 1 | j | - 
oth; some crises the coexistence of apprtrently ithe rent, “faves of formation cur be weeounted 


for: @. qua 


gra TAS WIT ATE HATA | 

THata +t arrest sar ts ATE || 
(Munja Rdsd, quoted froniin Sastri Vrajalal’s Gujard.?¢ Bhashins Tithdsa, p. 44.) Here the AR an TE 
is due to a final F termination, while the Fin ATMS and BPS ss the result. of the absence of thet 
termination. Similarly SAAT UPAR on Bhneanadipa— bha@shintara (Gujarat Sdlé-Patra, March, 


1910, p. 112.) 
This would be good im the case of nouns and adjectives. To che case of verbs the AR and © cannot 
he so explained, and must be regarded as forms different in nature. 


3 J must note that anti-sauprasdrand (or WAATAITT) doesnot mean ubat the g-S which undergo 
that process Jive in all enses been derived by samprasdraand, ‘Viney may have been evolved differently 


as wells Codey 


afsam —-- Age ( Faas-—iasy )--qa; 
wafex wet | Bal) Ae: 
az _  aet(e)- 9 -qae( Fae) - Fz: 
- FS- (aa )— A: 
Tat ore (art) — area: 
Jam -— BWR -—- BR ( WIR \— AH; 


etectera. All that is meant is a process whieh is the opposite ob sempre sdrane (Io fact, Whore SI is affected 
by senprasdraw, there is no prati-samprasdrant, the WE remains in hintus or concracts into a narrow 


FW, or forms the diphthong v; Code aa or ER, =IIqTaz, Way (from WA). 


4° V «de Dr. Teasitor’s * Notes’, p. 5 of the Thtroduection. 
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scripts subsequent to this date (V.S. 1656) showing Bayt for ayg-etz in Gujarati will 
really come as a surprise to many. I may be wrong and my research is, no doubt, limited 
in extent in this respect. I should really be glad, therefore, to see such instances in Gujarati 
manuscripts. May it be that Dr. Tessitori has come across such cases in Gujarati manu- 
scripts written by scribes who were under Maravadi influence ? Again, Dr. Tessitori himself 
regards the contraction of syg—-we into g-s#f as one of the characteristics marking the exis- 
tence of Gujarati as independent from the O. W. Rajasthani, and puts it at the head of the 
list.15 If so, is it likely that any carly Gujarati manuscript will show zt as the 
evolutes of ayg—3tg ? However, we need not wander into the realm of conjecture as to 
probabilities, when it may be possible for Dr. Tessitori to show concrete instances. Till 
then I must regard @—sqyr ax evolutes of 3¥¥—a7z_ to be foreign to Gujarati in any of its stages 
development. 

To come to the clearing up of my position now :-- T do not mean to suggest that syq— 
syq_(as developments of st7—-377 ) were actually written, except in rare cases like Fat, Tass 
and the like ; all T contend is that they were potential developments, as precedent conditions 
requisite for the production of the wide sound ( 3{-3%f) which comes on the final sq 
being lost through want of accent, thus giving 33a@-WFT as the causative principle of the 
broad soun!.2" Dr. Tessitori will not be averse to accepting this priveiple of potential 
development. for he has to take his s1q through a potential stg stage, though not found in 
actual writing. (See p. 77 of his article on “ Bardic Survey ", the article under notice.) There 
are several such potential intermediate changes. which T class under qepqefteay (<e., 
transitional ufsargas. or tules marking operations during transitional steps). To may cite 
only one instance: .\s a reverse process to the change of 3@ to a (Siddha. Hem, VAIL. it. 
57), I find a change of a to 22, only as a possible middle step, in the formation of spray 
(Guj.) from sitaaay (Sanskrit), through sera —-ste7T4e. 

Thus. thix change of s¥-s1g to sqa—s31q ( then wa-w7 ) is only a possible phonetic 
process as u transitional step, and when instances in actual writing, like, war, qar aft, ete., 
do happen to come up, FT take them as clear indications of the tendency in support of 
my theory. Even if there were no such actual instances in support, T should still adhere to 
the anti-sampraserana theory, as 1 find in it a potential principle supplying a clear working 


hv pothesis. 
(To be continued. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

NOTES FROM OLD FACT. RY RECORDS. thereof. Certainly they had noe Repuard to their 

. Goods not up to sample. [Musters| or Masters and tho you and your Mer- 
chants may plead the troubles and impediments of 
the Countery aud Searcity of goods which may 
serve Tor au excuse for their delays; yett it can be 
no excuec for the badness of the goods ; nothing can 
necessitate that, for if they reach not muster- 
[Samplet. reject them, for "tis much better to 
take uothing then that which is good for nothing. 
Pray. if you Valluc \ our reputations or employs, be 
guilty of no guch fnults for the future, and Remedy 
thereon. or we must returne the re st upon them. thie we well as you can, Records of Fort St. 
Our mony being much better then Such trash. and | Cicurm, Letters from Fort St. George, 1689, p. 41. 
we doe much blame the dimoited [aie ? a form of 
doited = senseless] or Corrupt Sorters and recevers R. CT. 


30 August 1680. Letler from Elihu Yale and 
Council at) Fort St. George lo John Nicks andl 
Councilat Conimere. The Long Cloth you last 
sent us proves soe very Cource. ill washt, and packt, 
that tis unfitt to be sent home, To Satisfy vou 
therein we have sent for vour review and Perusall 
Six bales by Sloop (lacuna| and expect your Mcr- 
chants will make a proportionable abatement 


% fide lor. ‘Vessitori’s * Notes ”, p. 5. of the Introduction. 
6 Vide my Note on Cujarati Pronunciation, ante, Vol. NLIV, p. 18, fvotnote 3, and the portion to- 
which it is @ nute. 
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F. G. stands for the Supplement, Folklore of Gujarat, pp. 124—160. 


Sup. stands for the Supplement, Alphabetical Guide to the Singhalese Folklore from 
Ballad Sources, pp, 117—~120. 


Abdu! Malik, servant to Sir A. Stein .. .. 221 
Abdul Subhan, Munshi, Surveyor, and the 
Oxus riv. ae as és .- 255 


Abdu’r Rahim, hunter, with Sir ve Stein, 165, 
170, 204, 221 


abhaya, pose ee ae es ee ee 53 
Abhayadamshtra, Buddhist divine... . 62 
Abhinavagupta, author of the Léchana, 


quotes Bharata,‘etc. .. .. 176, 179, 180, 183 
Abhiita Devi, (see ¢.v. in Index to 1916), 
and Visnu Sup. 117 
Ab-i-Panja, riv., main feeder of the Oxus .. 227, f. 
abuse, and the Holi festival F.G. 166—158 
Account, An, of the Different Existing Sys- 
tems of Sanskrit Grammar, book-notice, 
106—108 
Achchaya, minister to Mangamiaidl . 184 
Achyuta Raya, Vijayanagar Emp., subdued 
Travancore i “a Sd . 162 
Achyuta Vijaya Raghava, of Tanjore, and 


Chokkanatha, 58and n.; 61 and n.; 74, f, 99 
Adagho Badagho, or Mariyun ceremony. F.G. 164 
Adam's Bridge, broken (1480) 190 n 

Adipuréna, a work by Jinasena . 288 
Adiséeha, serpent, and Mababalipuram anti- 
quities .. ee oe . oe es 65 
Adityavarma, k. of Travancore 162 n. 
Adityavarman, Maukhari k, -» 126 
Administrative rule to prevent favouritism, 

Notes from Old Factory Records, No.7 .. 248 

Admiral Watson, E. I. Co.'s ship aes . AY 


Affieck, Capt. of the Panther, and the syeinie 
at Pondicherry (1761) ... 12—16n.; 19, 21 n. 
Afrazgul Khan, Surveyor, with Sir A. Stein, 
116, 137, 167, 170, 202, 204, 221—224, 
226, 232 ; services recognised -. 251 
Africa, (Delagoa Bay), and Austria, in the 


Eighteenth Century -- 278; 286 
Agape oe an ‘ ss “s -- 206 
agger, great wall, in C. Asia oe ea -. 194 
Agiiris, Parsj temples .. a -- F.G. 149 
Agnimitra, date .. od es -- 162 & n, 


Agnipurdna, the, said to be the most ancient 
wosk onthe Alankéra-Sdstra, 173 and n.; 
internal evidence against the eee 174, 

f.; external .. és or oe 176 


— 


agrahdrams, established by Kumara Mutta .. 38 
Ahmadabad, Amadavad, and Austria's com. 
mercial venture in the Eightoenth Century, 
285 & n. 
Ahmadabad, The Muhammadan Architecture 
of, by the late Dr. J, Burgess Se o «64 
Aihole inserip., and Kalidasa -- 182 
Aitihdsika Rasa Sangraha, book-notico » 138 
Ajitafijaya, suceceded Kalkiraja . 287 
Ajitapida, k,, date - 180 
Ajifasena, preceptor of Chamundaraj ja. 288, £. 
Akbar, and the Raiputs of Mew dr . 148 
Akik, sacred stone ; Fics, 146 
Akkal madan, Memorial in Ramna? - 211 
Aksakal Badru’ddin Khan. frend to Sir 
A. Stein. . = .. l4i 
Aksu, riv., 224, sad ‘ie: ous - . 254 


Alagiri Naidu, appointed viceroy of Tanjore, 
(by ChokkanAatha) 62, f.; 74. 78 
Alai Valicy, in C. Asia .. 225, f 
Alakadri, see Muttu Alikadri : O& 
Alamkara Literature, Outline. of the History 
of, Part II (contd from Vol. XL, pP- 288), 
173—183 


Alam Khan, licut. to Chanda Sahib.. 247, 272 & n- 


Albéraint, and the Gupta Era 287, 289, 293 
Alexander, the Great, in India. route used by.. 133 


Alichur Pamir, mts., and Sir Aurel Stein, 227 £.; 
23! 
Alivardi Khan... se . 244 
Alphabetical Guide to Sibghaleis Folklore 
from Ballad Sources (contd. from Vol. XLV). 
Sup. 117—120 
Altmish-bulak, salt-springs near Kuruk-tagh, 
170, 193, 204, 221 
Alvarez, Father, R. C. Missionary in 8. India, 


25, f£.; 100 
Amadavad, Ahmadabad ce ~» 285 
. Amara, and the Agnipurdna, 174, date -» 175 


Amarakésa, the, and the Agnipurdna.. -. 174 


AmarAavati Pillar inscrip. : ie wee “G1 
Ambukkévil, and the Toudatiens a o- 47 
Ambur, battle .. Ga na ss ~. 247 
America, ship, and the cyclone in Pondicherry, 
(1761) .. oe «6, 9, 11—-15, 17, £ 3.20, f. 
Amiru’l-umra, prince, killed by magic.. ..69n. 
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Amoghavriti, the, the Chintdmané, and Sake- 


téyana oe oe o* ee ee 107, f. 
amulets, and evil spirits ss FG. 126, f. 
Anagundi . oe ve ee ee 239 n. 
andmikd, (Sansk,), ring finger are oe oe 130 
Ananda Rao Peishwa_ .. ae ze o. 212 


Anandavardhana, quotes Bharata, 176, 180; 
and MAgha, ote. ve ee oo 181 H 183 
Andntavarman, Maukhkari k., inscrips. of. 125, 127 


Anantivarman, k. of Kashmir . 180 
ancestors, assnakee =, Pe FG. 143 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, (in 1787) . 277 


AndhakAsura, enemy of Durga... .- 68 
Andh ras, defeated ; . 126 
angas, of the five samdhie, called sumanoates, 182 
Angirasa Margali, and Vijaya MinAkshi .. 273 
animals, Prakrit names of, 35; names derived 
from, etc. tis és F.G. 144, f.; 150 
Anjengo, port, and the storm (of 1761), 10; . 
and Austria’s 18th century trade with . 284 
Annals, Chinese, and C. Asia .. ..112, 169, f.; 
200, 221, 223, 228 
Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological 
Department for 1916, Bangalore, booknotice 138, f. 
ant-hill, worshipped .. : F.G, 139 
Antiquary, The Indian, and the late Dr. 
J. Burgess, 1, 3, 131, £; and the late Dr. J. F. 
Fleet 129—132 
Antiquities ‘of Kathiawad, etc., and the late 


Dr. J. Burgess .. oe ss . 2,8 
Antiquities of MahAbalipir 49—57, 65—73 
anuprdsa, figure of speech -» 173; 181 &n. 
Anuradhapura’ s_... os , -. 52 


Auwaru’d-din, and the Carnatic, 244 sad, n.; 
his murder of Bangura Naik, etc., 245, f.; 


defeat by Chanda Sahib .. S47 
Apabhramsa, see Prikrit ea . 297 
Aph—sad inscrip... ss ‘ . 125 
Appsiya Naik, of Kan nivadi 96 n. 
Appar, Téedram hymner, contemporary of 

NarasimhavarmanI .. .. 65 
Apsarasis, actors, who helped Bharata -» 82 
Aquitain, Acquitaine, ship, in the storm at 

Pondicherry, (1761) .. we ae 1l—18 
Arab, conquest of Sind . a . 206 


Arabs overthrew the last Persian dyn. ral in 
India, 343 rivals to Chinese in Turkestan... 112 


Aramaic characters on pottery .. «2 = ee - 250 
ArantAngi, battlefield in Ramnfd .. 210, 212 
Arcclini, R. C. Missionary in Trichinopoly .. 100 


archeological finds in O. Asia .. oe 249, f. 

Archmological Survey of India, etc., and the 
late Dr. J. Burgess, 1 and n... ee oel——4 

Architecture, Muhasmmadan, in Gujarat, 3, of 
Ahmedabad, by the late Dr, J. Burgess 4, 187 


{INDEX 


Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore, book- © 
notice .. eer. tee se oo 6. oe RB 
Areot, battle of, 5; and RAammnéd, B13, 86; 
and Madura, 217 and n., 248; and Chanda: 
Sahib, 238; and Trichinopoly, ete. 244, 246 
Areca-sickle, (see 4.v. in Index to 1916), and 
Viivakarma .. eve oe es Sup. 118 
Areocapang, 13; see Ariankuppam_ .. ee 6n. 
Arif, unknown person, prescribed for Jab&nAra 
Begam .. oe ee oe oe oe 48 
Arioncopang, Ariankuppam, near Pondicherry, 
and thecyclone (1761) ..6&n., 9, 14, 16, 18 
Ariyalir, dist., and Ranga Krishna Muttu 
Virappa te ee wee) 105 
Arjuna’s Penance, a bas-relief in Mah&balipfr, 


e a¢ 


53; or Bhagiratha’s Penance., .. 54~—56, 67 
Arrow, (see 6 0. in Index to 1916), and 
Visvakarma .. : -- Sup. 118 


arrow-heads, Neolithic, in 1. Asia, 140, 167, 171 
Art, Buddhist, in India, by the late Dr. J. 
Burgess .. oe 4 
Art, Buddhist, in C. Asia, 201, f.s s textile, aise 
in C. Asia, 168; Greeco-Buddhist, remains mn 
C. Asia, 115; of Gandhara, etc, 144, 232; 
dramatic, firat mentioned by Panini aie 
Arthadyétanikd, a work by Raghavabhatta .. 
Arthagdstra, of Kautilya, another work of the 
same name, 95; of Vishnugupta, 108; of 
Kautilya ‘Ks oe 220 & n. 
Arumbavur, Trichinopoly dist., inscrip. of 
Ranga Krishna Mutte Virappa .. 104n. 3121 n. 


177 
179 


Aryanatha, death of, 36 & n., 104; Mudaliar.. 241 
Aryans, and Dravidians, their nee 33, 36, 

81, 94; and Varuna .. ; ee . 208 
Aryas, all princes so called ... o. 94 
Asaf Jah, Nawab, and Bangaru Tiramala . 244 
Asafu’ddin Sahib, Muhammadan saint, plotted 

against Vijaya Kumara 2» 273 


Asilat Khan, and Surgeon G. Broughton .. 48 
ascetics, or Sanyasins, in 8. India ws eo. 24 
Ashura rites, in Sind cult 207, f. 
Asia, Centra], A Third Journey of Exploration 
in, 1913-, 4, by Sir Aurel Stein .. 109, ff., 
137, 165, ff.; 193, ff.; 221, ff. ; 249, ff. 
Asia, W., and China, anstont trade . 203 
Asirgadh, NimAér dist., Maukhari'inscrip. find 125, f, 


Askhabad, Russian cantonment near Persia .. 231 
Asoka’s Pillar Edicts and Dr. J. Fleet .. «- 131 
Astana, C. Asia, burial ground remains . 202 


astrologer, the, and ploughing, eto. .. F.G. 153, 15g 

Ata Magula, (see ov. in Index to 1916), and 
Viévakerma .. ee a -. Sup 

Atiranachanda, possibly a surname of Nandi- 
varmen, inscrips. of 53; aaah Nera: 
sGabacanmia II ‘ee ee ee ee — 88 


118 


INDEX 


Runa, Raje of Ramnid.. 3.6 wwe 4S 


-<Atelydtea, vil., in inscrip. - $3 209 n. 

Atyemteleem, @ name of Paramééivara- 
vermen .. See. . ae aa ae 56, 70 

-Aurangabed, and Bidar, crear by the 
late Dr. J. Burgess... ‘ 4 2 


. Aurangseb, and the Dakhan, etc., 121; and the 
Mughal’s Slipper, 123; and the Mahrattas, 
134n.3 and 8. India, 160; and Mangammal, 
161; and Chikka Deva of Mysore . 162 

-Aurangsib, History of, book-notice .. .. 64 


Aurapaliam, Uday&rpalayam . 161 
-Austria’s Commercial Venture in India in the 
Eighteenth Century 277—286 
-autogeny, membership of Caste by .. .. 83 
Avanti, Malva... aes me < .. «87 
Avinita, or Konkanivarma, K... a .. 136 
‘awrinz, mountain galleries in the Pamirs . 230 
Ayudha-purushas as ve se .. 69 
‘Baba-ghundi, in Hunza, renains of cultiva- 
tion oe oe ‘a ae es .. 118 
Babario, a spirit .. F.G. 134, f. 


'‘Bactria, and China, silk trade route, 2265, f.; 


231; or Tahia, 265 and n., 266; and the 
Pokarana kings i a% .. 276 
‘Badakhshun, Pamir uplands, and_ the 
Chinese 228, 230 
“Babuchariji, goddess, sa the sook F.G. 161 
Bai, vil., in C. Asia 2s ae 200, 224 
“Baird, Sir Wm., Capt. of the Salisbury -- 15 
Baji Rao I., Peshwa, and Bangaru Tirumala.. 242 
“Bajo-kot, in Darel, Buddhist burial-ground 
remains .. oe ie oe oe . 114 
‘Baladitya, Gupta ne <“s 152, f. 
- Balakrishna ee ee (‘grant of 
angammé] .. . 5 158 n, 
‘Balamitra, date of ve ey .. 152 
Balaéri, Andhra, q., inscrips.of .. 127, 164 
Balder, and the Sambelu, F.G. 147; and the 
plough .. a ae -. ,F.G. 148 
-Balevién, ceremony - ‘4 .» E.G. 148 
ali, demon emp., Mahabali, 50, 66, 67; in 
early Sanskrit drama .. a .. «177 & n. 


'Balkh, Balucke, and Surgeon G. Broughton .. 48 
Ballaba, and Saka eras . os ae . 293 
‘Bambas, (see ¢. v, in Index to 1916) sad 

Mahasammata (seo s. v. in Index to 

1916)  .. ee oe Sup. 117 
- @ana, and the works of Bhasa, 178; and the 

Néfyatastra of Bharata, 182; and Magha.. 191 
*“Banabhatta’s Goru i. et one .. 63 
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Banas, dynasty, the Mahdbalis (Mavalis) of 
Tiruvallam : ee -- 50 
Bandhu-Bhritya, of the Mukre-Rokahasa »» 273 
Bangalore, and Chikka Déva .. -» 122; 162 
Bangaru Tirumala and q. Minakshi, etc., 214 


& n—219 & n.; 237—241; and the 
Marathas ae ee 242—-246, 272 

Bangle, (see s.v. in Index to 1916) and Visou, 
Sup.. 117 
Banksalls, warehouses 286 & n. 
Banyan, Vad tree and Shiva F.G. 136 
Barabar hills, Maukhari sais 125, 127 
Barkal, tn. or .. 200 
Baroda, Maharani, and ant gorse F.G. 139 
Baroghil Saddle, near Chinese border ~ 117 


Bartang, or Murghab riv., 226, f.; and Oxus 
riv., blocked .. S% . 254 

Bash-gumbaz, pass in Pamirs .. si . 228 

Beames, author of Comparative Grammur of the 
Modern Aryan Lanquajes of (ndia .. .- 33 


Beard, Mr. J., friend to Job Charnock . 259 
Bednore, attacked by Chikka Deva . 162 
Belaieff, Russian Consul in Bokhara .. .. 231 


Belgaum and Kaladgi dists., and the late 
Dr. J. Burgess.. ‘ 
Belgiogogso, Count, Austrian Ambéawad or in 
London, his dealings with William Bolts 
Belgola, inscrip3., and the Gangas 088 & n. 
Benares, and Wm. Bolts . 277 
Bengal, 8, 9; and the Maukharis, 127; and Job 
Charnock, etc., 259 & n.; and Austria’s 
commercial venture in the Bighteenth 
Century .. -. 277—286 
Beschi, Constantius, R.C. Missionary .. 103 n. 
botrothed, the, death of .. ws .» E.G. 138 
Bhagats, devotees, and snake-bites .. F.G. 142 
Bhagiratha’s Penance, or Arjuna’s, bas-relief 64 
Bhagvatdgita, the, andthe Agnipurdna 174 
Bhélana, author of the Kddambart ..300, 301 n. 
Bhamsha, and the Agnipurdna, 175—177; date, 
179; and Bharata, otc. KG sa 181, f. 
Bhambhor, isl., Killoutis os ve . 133 
Bharata and the Agnipurda, ete., 173 & n.— 
176; and figures of speech, 177, 182; and 
Panini, 178, f.; on dramaturgy en 180, f. 
Bharavi, praised in the Aiholi inscrip. ». 182 
Bhasa, dramatist, works attributed to him 17 
Bhattanayaka .. oe 180 
Bhatti, date, and dukes of afeech -. 182; 191 


Bhaunagar, Bownagur and Austria's venture 
to trade with India (Eighteenth Century), 
284 & n.; 285 


Bhavani Sankara, Tévan, illegitimate son of 
Kilavan Sétupati, deposed, etc. « -209——213 


bhdvas, and Bharata... = 173, 178, 182 
bhéré, Sanskrit, drum... ee oa .. 66 


. 278 
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Bhinmal. kings of ee ee ee 


Bhisma ee ee ee ee ee ee 95 
Bhéja, and the Agnipurdya, etc., 176, 179; 


and Rudrabhatta ma -» 180 
Bhojadeva, (three of the ‘intae.) Pramite of 

Mailava, and the poet Magha as .. 192 
Bhrgu one we ee ee % .. 68 


Bhidévi, the Earth as an Ss -. 69 
Bhimidévi, figure in Mahabalipur —..... .. 65 
Bhitattalvar, and Mallai - a ve B2 
bhuts, ghosts Ms es . F.G, 132, £. 
Bhuvandbhyudaya, poem by Ran lilies: .. 180 
Bhivaraha, figure in Mahabalipur—s. . »» «65 
Bihi Syed, cult in Sind .. o. 207 
Bidar and Aurangabad, and the late Dr. J. 


Burgess .. : 2 
Bijapur, and Chokkanatha, re war, “4l—43 ; 

and Aurangzeb . 121-124 n.; 158, 160, f. 
billaur, (Persian) Bevatal: and Bolar .. a eed 
birch-bark MSS., found in Charkhlik . . 143 
birds’ cries,a8 OMens .. 4 F.G. 127 
birth, and animal names F.G. 144 
bites, of snakes F.G. 14]—-143 


blockade, etc., of Pondicherry, (1761).. 5, 7,17 


blood sacrifice .. ‘ ea F.G, 147 
Bode Sahib, gov. of Tanjore bea és . 218 
Bodhiméghésvara, Buddhist divine .. pe ae 


Bohara, in Sind, River cult, 205; and cult of 


Bibi Syed di om Wis ts .» 207 
Bokhara, and Sir Aurel Stein .. as 230, f. 
Bol Choth, a feast day .. F.G. 150 
Bolor, (and Billaur) in Hindukush . 229 


Bolts, Wm. (Willem), E. I. Co.’s servant, and 
Austria’s commercial venture in the 
Eighteenth Century, 277 ; death, 278 and n.; 

279 ; 282—286 

Bombay, 9; and Austria’s commercial venture 
in the Eighteenth Century, 277, 279 and n.; 

281 and n.—286 

Bostan-arche, Kirghiz camp .. . 224 

Bouchet, Jesuit Father, aided by Mangammal, 
159; and Trichinopoly = os 163 n. 

how, sdrnga ae oe oe ‘ .. 665 

Bowridge, married Eliz. Charnock .. -. 260 

boys, and puberty 7 we -- FG. 160 

Brahma, g., 66,68; and the Nafyasdstra, 174, 

178, f.; 181 and n.; and the nim tree, F.G. 
137; and the goose, F. G. 145; and the 
donkey . oe és “s -» F.G. 160 

Brahman, contain and Parangis, 103 ; army, 
of Kalki, 149; viceroy, 150; caste, meaning 
non-Buddhist, 192; and the pipal tree, F.G. 


136, f.; and snakes .. ay es FG. 140 
Braéhmana, customs, and the Markas .. -- 136 
Bréhmanes, killed, etc., at Sringeri, 136 ; and 

Ranghunatha ee ee pe ee 200 i. 


.. 101 


INDEX 


Brahmanism, its revival, and the Purdnae .. 

Brahmans and Robt. dé Nobilis, 24; and Mar. 
tinz, 26; and magic in war, 59n. ; and caste, 
89-93 ; and Ranga Krishna, 104 n.; 121; 
under Vijaya Ratga Chokkanatha, 187 and 
n.— 189 ;and Vijaya Ranghun&tha, 210; and 
omens, F.G. 127; 129; and death, F.G. 


176. 


130, f.; food from which they abstain, 

F.G.145; and fire .. rr .. EG. 149 
Brahui, custom in Sind.. sh - 208. 
branding, punishment for piracy Sa ». 275 


Brereton, Capt. of the Falmouth, and the 
exclone at Pondicherry (1761) 4 13—-15 

brides. and Kshetrapal .. -» E.G. 138; 143 

Briencourt, M. Anquetil, French chief of Surat, 


and Wm. Bolts. . ea is os -» 282 
Brihadrathas aa us = a 146 n. 
Brihaspati, and Manu ,. ‘ i oo 95 
Brihatpratyabhijnavimarshini, ) or by Abhi- 

navagupta wie oe -» 18 
Britto, Father D., Jesuit aiissionure in §. 

India, 23 n. “history of 100—103 


Broach, and Austria’s commercial venture in 

the Eighteenth Century bs we .. 284 
brocades, etc., in tombe, in Astana .. ee 203 
Broker's horse allowance, Old Factory Records, 48 


bronchitis, eure for oe ing oe E.G. 137 
Bronze Age, finds by Sir A. Stein ., oo 249 
broom, atotem ., és ie «. F.G. 148 
Broughton, Surgeon Gabriel .. <z 47, f. 
Buchanan, Sir G., and Sir A. Stein .. o- 224 
Buddha, ninth avat@ra, 145, 263 n.; and 

Visvakarma “ .. Sup, 118 
Buddhism and the Purdnas, 176; and Buddha, 

in India.. ar ia és -» 263 &n. 
Buddhist Art in India, by the late Dr. J. 

Burgoss .. ie oe - 4 


Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Topetiphinna, 
A Report on, by the late Dr. J. Burgess .. 2? 
Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayya- 
peta, by the late Dr. J. Burgess... ae 26 
Buddhist, ruins and remains in C. Asia, 114— 
117, 187, 169, 141, 148, £., 197-199, 201, 
f.; MSS. ; Temple of the Thousand Buddhas, 
168, 194, 202, 253 ; times, etc., 223, f.; 
art, Greco, in India .. ‘3 232; 255 
Budha, Mercury .. oe ot -. F.G. 146 
Budhagupta, date ee ie 1515; 299, f. 
buildings, temples, etc., of Mahabalipur .. 49 
Burgess, the late James .. .. 14, 49, 128, 182 
burial grounds, Buddhist, etc.; remains of, in 
C. Asia, 114, 168, 170, 202; or cemetery, 
308, 222 
burning, of widows, 85—~87 ; sat, 92; ground, 
and evil spirits Pe oe oo FG. 126 
Byzantine gold pieces, in Astana tombs .. 203. 


INDEX 


Cadiz, and Wm. Bolts .. ov. .. 280 
Cahil, Capt., E. I. Co.'s servant, and Wm. 
Bolts .. sa a 285, f. 


Caitradi, ChaitnAdi or Malay a years 295, f. 
Caloutta, founded by Job Charnock, 256; or 
Chuttanuttee, Sftanati, 259; and Wm. 
Bolts... ; ats ‘ e. 277 
Caldwell, Dr., sail the non-Sanskrit asians 
in Prakrit 7 oodd, f. 
canal, remains of, in Taghdumbash Valley . 137 
Canary Ils., and Austria’s commercial ven- 


ture in the Eighteenth Century 279, 28] 

Candleweeke, Candlewick St., now Cannon 
Street .. 257 & n. 
Cannon St., old Gandleweek St. 257 & ne 
. 220 


carkana, corkana, otc., registrar 
Carnatic, the, and Sivaji. etc., 77 and n. ; and 
Sambaji, 120; Mughal conquest, 121, 160 n. 
- 162, and 246,f., 272 
caste, and Christianity in 5. India, 24; in Sind, 
205, f.; and dakans .. ae F.G. 162 
Castes in India, their mechanism, genesis and 


development ie ‘ 81-—95 
cagtrum, fortified, in (. Asia .. as .. 168 
catamarrans, boats ae 
Cathay and [ran. ’ ; 225 
cattle, their pint since E.G. “194, 0; 

and amall-pox, etc., F.C. 154; and the Holi 

F.G. 159 


festival . si ; 
Cave- enaples! Buddhist, etc., by the late 
Dr. J. Burgess, 2; of India, by the late Dr. 
3. 49 


J. Burgess and J. Fergusson : 
cave-temples of the Thousand Buddhas “494; 202 
CD 17 

cazernes, barracks i. : 


celibacy, and caste 
cemetery, cemeteries, remains mM 


C. Asia. see burial grounds. .. 203, 221, f. 


Central Asia, see Third Journey of Raplora: 
109, ff. 


. 253 


anciont, 


tion In .. 
Indian eceun: 10 pas in Delhi 


Central | 
ceremonies, and customs, Hindu, for Christ- 
ian use, 22; of death, etc., F.G. 130, 147; 
F.G. 153 


and agriculture ; 
Ceylon, 15; and de Nobilis, 02 ; and Nara- 


simha «- = ae it te 

Chainut-kdl, near Tarim. ina Bi an? 

Chaitradi-(Vikrama) years, , 295; or Caitradi .. 296 

Chalukyan, see Hoysala ee . 248 
called (iunaratnabhdsana, 


Chamundar&ja, 
minister of the Ganga Rachamalla, and 


patron of Nemichandra, 285 ; and of Rama.. 289 
Chanekya, and war ee oe ee 95 
Chanda Sehib, and Minakshi, an » 217—219 ; 

and Bangfru, etc., 237—243; at Satara, 

272, f. 


ete., 246, f.; and Vijaya Kumara .. 


309 


Chanji Dasa, Bengali poet (Fourteenth Cen- 


tury) and Kalki es 148 
Chandika, or Mahishasura Mardhani <a 68 
Chaudimau, inscrips, .. 7 ey 56 
Chandler, on de Nobilis, 23: and Martinz 26: 
Chandra, Moon g. : ; ie .. 66 
Chandragupta II; and Bandhu - 276 
change, of sex ‘ E.G. 125 

Changkien, Chinese hidotian 263 & n. 
Charchan .. . 222 


charity, of Me iearinin “158 n., 159 ‘& n. 
Charkhlik, city of Lop, (Mareo Polo) finds 


in sae = 142-144; 222 
Charnock, Job, his parentage and will. 256, ff. 
Charnock, R., father of Job Charnock ~- 256 


Charnock, Step., son of Joh Charnock, 257 ; 


chaplain to Henry Cromwell is .. 258 
chastity, ideal... =) at $3 -. 8&7 
Chaulukya, Vikramiditva I: copper-plate 

grant of ; .. 6! 
Chavannes, M., aud Rashan histou . 262, 263 n. 
Chedi, Kalachuti, or Traikiijika, ora .. -. 269 


chelingues, chelingo, (Arab shalandi) cargo 


boat, ete. 12 & n, 
Chenji, Gingee ‘ ~17n. 
Chetty, caste, and C hrntianity ans 7 

Chi-chi-to, (Chitor ?) co., mentioned by Huien 

Tsiang .. 54 : e a oe OZ 

Chickiklk Maidan, Kashgar, site of an ancient 
hospico .. : «+ 137 


Chika, Chikka Dion: Raj jit i Nenana 57; cap- 
tured Satyamangalam, 76 and n. ; and Ekoji, 
122; death, 157 and n.: and the Mughals, 
160; attacked Maugammal 160 ff.; his 
Kavery dam 183 n. 

chill-bed and exorcists, ¥. C, M2; ; and dakans, 

F.G. 162 

childless persons, and the pipal tree, F.Q. 137, 139 

children, prayers for, 209 ; und ovil spirits, 
.41.135; for the childless, F.G. 137, 139; 

and the demoness Dhunda, and Holi, 
¥F.G¢ 155—157; 159 

China, and Sir A. Stein, 109; and W. Asia, 

203; or Seres, 225; and Austria’s 

in the Eighteenth 

278 


trade with, 

commercial 

Century 
Chinese, ancient, of Loulan, 221 ; in Upper 

Oxus Valley, 228; and Kushans, in India, 

266, 269, 271 ; Buddhist pilgrims, in Darel, 

111; conquest of Yasin, 117 ; trade, ete., in 

C. Asia, 168, f., 193—197, 200 ; script, etc., 

finds of, 166, 198, 202, f.; Limes, etc., 166, 

f., 170—172, 200; MSS., 1ecvords, in Astana 

tombs, 203; frontier, in Kansu, ete., 249, 

251 ; historical toxts, as evidence on date of 

Kanishka oe ee oe eo 261 9 265 


venture 


310 


Chiigiz Khan, and Kansu ass os .- 197 


Chini-bagh ie es a a ». 224 
Chin-man, Pei-ting, ancient cap., in E. Tur- 

kestan .. ‘ ee es .- 200 
Chinna Durai, second in command . 216 
Chinna Kadir Naik, and ‘Chokkanatha 96, f. 
Chinna Rima Bana, the sword of the polygar 

of Ariyalur 105 n. 
Chint’a, oasis ‘ .- 196 
Chintimant, The, and the Aniognaseiite 107, f. 
chirantana, title 179, f. 


Christianity, in S. India, after de Nobilis, 23 ; 
and the death of Tirumal Naik, 28; its 
growth in the reign of Chokkanithno, 98 and 
n., 100 
Christians, and Christianity in §. India, 22— 
25; 27; and Ranga Krishna, 121; Parangis, 
and Mangamin&], 159 n.; aia by 


Ranghanatha .. 210 
chithis, pieces of paper, and fie ‘ovil eye, F. @. 125 
Chitor (’) and Chi-chi-to a .. 192 
chobdars, 1wessengers = .. 128 
Chokkanatha, Naik (16591682 ), character 

etc., 40; at wer with Muhamiadans, 41, f. ; 

und Tanjore and Raémnaj, 43, 45; and 

Mysore, 44, 98, f.; origin of the Puduk- 

kottai State, 46, f., 57, 58 andn.; and Alagiri 

Naik, 74 and n.; and Ekoji, ote.. 76--78; 

death of, 97, 104; and Mutta Alakadri, 

98, f.; and Ravi Varma 162, and Vijaya 

Ranghanitha .. . . 210 
Chokkanitha, ancestor of V. Chokhanhiha . 158 
Chokkanathapura, temple at 187 n. 
Chok-tavh. desert ‘ se . 140 
Chola iscrips., Mahabelipir .. es .. 69 
Chélas, und the Pallavas r be .. 46 


choultries, ete., erected by Maigammal, 156, f.. 
159 and n.; 185 

Chronicle, Telugu, and Vijaya Ranga Chokka- 
natha 


' ee -. 156 
Chronology of Misases India, Bi the late Dr. 

J. Burgess oe ah .. 4 
Chronology, of Aakéin, Literatu 173— 183 
Chronology, Kushan 261, f. 
Chronologies, Jaina, ete., and Kalki ». 148—153 
Chudda, a spirit .. ss » FG. 135 
Chudels ‘a = .. FB.G. 152 
Challi, a Vrittikare . 191 and n. 
Church and State, Hindu aa Wx .. 28 


Chuttanuttee, (Sitanati) Caloutta . 259 
circles, as amulets ; F.G. 126 
clerk, shipping, as interpreter .. 2 64 
clothes, new, omens F G. 129 
Cobra, (see s.v. in Index to 1916 ,) and Vifnu, 
Sup. )17; and YamadQti, and Yasodara, Sup. 120 


INDEX 


Cochin... a ; i ss o- 246 
cock, the, and Bahuchardji ins .. E.G. 151 
Cocoanut, (see ¢.v. in Index to 1916), and 
Visnu.. ar Be ea .. Sup. 117 
cocoanut, and human sacrifice .. -- FG, 146 
Coimbatore, R.C. vicariate, 23; and Chokka- 
n&tha, 44; and Chikka Deva.. 162 & n. 
Coin, of Theodosius, and the age of Mallai .. 7) 


coins, Sih and Gupta, 2 ; Maukhari, 126 ; found 
in Sringeri, 136; Han, etc., found by Sir A. 
Stein, 166, f. , 171—173, 195, 198, 201; with 
the dead, 203, 223; Indian, and Kanishka, 
261, 265—267 and n., 270, f.; of Narendra- 
chandra. . ms wa aig oar .. 276 


a 


Yollins, capt. of the Newcastle, and the cyclone 

at Pondicherry (1761) 13—15 
columns, of victory, 152; in Mandasore, erect- 

ed by Kalki . 153 
Colvill, capt. of the Suan. 18—16 
Compagnie des Indes, French prize-ship at 


Pondicherry (1761) .. ‘ie es we JD 
commercial venture, Austria's. q.v. 277 
Conjeeveram, Pallava cap. ze . 67 


conquest, (Mulhummadan) of Tanjore, 39, 16, 


121; conquests of Kalki, 149, 151 ; (Arab) of 
Sind, 206; Turki, in Bokhara, 231; of 
Madura, 243 ; Kushan, of India 261, 267 


Coote, Sir Eyre, and the bluckade of Pondi- 
cherry, 5; andthe cyclone ..6—8, 1], f., 2], f. 


Cope. capt., assisted Muhammad Ali .. «- 247 
Copell, Mohaar Capell, African King, and Wm. 
Bolts 285 & n., 286 
copper-plate panied: raentien Chokkanatha, 
40 n.; of Konkanivarma, etc., 136; one, by 
Muttu Vijaya Raghdnatha 209 n. 
coppcr-seal, inscrip., Maulkhari ° es ». 135 
corkana, carkana, ete., rovonue officer 220 
Cornish. Rear Admiral Sir 8., and the storm at 
Pondicherry {176 1) 5,7&n., 8—12, 15, 18 
Yornwallis, Lord, defeat attributed to magic, 
o9 n. 
Coromandel coast, 18; and Christianity, 100; 
and Austria’s commercial venture 278—282 
coronation coremony FG. 147 
corpse, as Omen, F.G. 127 and n., 130, f. ; cere- 
monies for, F.G. 133; and the Pépal tree, 
F.G., 136; and Maravo tree, F.G. 137; and 
ddakans .. F.G. 


corruption, official, under Vijaya Chokkanatha. 
Corruptions of English, in the Indian Verna- 

culars—Hadelhappi .. or or .. 28 
Costa, de, Jesuit missionary in Tanjore 25—27 
cow, sacred a ny a or F.G. 145 
cow-dung, as omen oe -» FG, 126—130 


152 
187 
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Creechurch, St. Katherine, London, burial- 


place of the Charnooks -. 256, 258-—260 
Crocodile, Waghodar, cult in Indus Valley, 133 ; 


206—208 
crops, spirit guardians of, F.G. 135; cere- 
monies, etc. E.G. 153; 165 


crows, and rishts .. a she ~» F.G, 161 
Cudalore.. S% x ee ae 6, 17 
cultivators and ceremonies... .. FG. 153 
cult, crocodile, in Sind . 133, 205, f. 
cultures, cultural an and the Indian 
people .. 81, f.; 94 


Curtain, (see &.v. in Index to 1916,) and Visnu, 
Sup. 117; and Yama .. Sup. 120 
Curzon, Lord, and the source of the Oxus. 253, f. 
Customs, (see Ceremonies, ) Hindu, and Chris- 
tianity, 22; 
Cyclone, at Pondicherry, on New Yeur’s Day, 
1761, original papers relating to 
Cyclone and storms in Ramnad (1709) .. 190 


uxorial .. ae sé . 87 


Da'ad Khan, Deputy Nawal of the Carnatic, 
(under Mangammal) and the Mnglish in 
Madura, etc. . 160 & n., 16! 

Dabhoi, in Gujarat, the antiyuitios of, by the 
late Dr. Burgess 7 ai = a 3 

Dadamd, guardian spirit of crops F.G. 134 

Dath Bandhavi, ceremony E.G. 155 

Dakana, spirit F.G. 135 

Dakans, two kinds : : F.G. 152 

Dakhan, Moghul conquest of, 121; or 
Deecan .. we es 3 4% .. 160 

Dalaviis, Kastiri Ranga, 187. two others.. 188 

dam, on the Kauvery 183 & n. 

Daman, Damaun, Portuguese Settlement, and 
Austria’s commercial venture in the 
Bightecnth Contury 182 & n. 

Démanas, umulots .. F.G, 125 

Dimédaragupta, author of the Autfanimata, 


refers to Bharata am ae as .. 18) 
Dandayudhapani, Shrine, Palni, and Mat- 
gammal a3 wi ' .. 185 


Daniin, and Alamkara eae: 173, 176 ; 
and the ‘Agnipirana, and Bhirata, etc. 176, 
178; date, 179; and figures of speech.. 185 

Dandu-monara, (seo s.v. in Index to 1916) 
and Wooden Peacock... Sup. 119 

Daniel, Capt. of the Newcastle .. 13, 12 

Darant-kurghan, Kirghiz vil., probable site 
of the Stone Tower... ‘ -. 2265, f. 

Dard, Republic, of Raja Palhtun Wali, 
111—113 ; tribes i a cd .. 11S 


Darel, Ta-li-lo, valley, and Sir A. Stein 

Dareclis, and Raja Pukhtun Wali, 114; 
immigrations, 114; and other Dard tribes, 1)5 

Darkot Pusses, and the Chinese Annals, 117; 


. 111, ff. 


glacier bifurcation a 2 .. 118 
Darya-panth, Indus cult gh ay .. 205 
Dasapura, Mandagor.. ; wis e. Sia 
Dasaripakdvaldka, «a work be Dhanajjaya, 

m ontions e irly dramas 178, f. 


Dasharath, k., married a Nig .. F.G, 143 
Dasyusz, destroyed by Kalki .. as .. 149 
Date of Kanishka : 261—27] 
dates, of Kalki, 151, 153: of Panne 177; of 

the Natyasdstra 178-180 n.. 183 


Davalagiri, inscrip = Si - » 76 
dawn, parallels about ., 24 & n. 
days, lucky and unlucky ¥F.G. 128—130 
doad, objects buried with — .. i ». 203 


of Tirumal Naik, 
of Kalki, 


of Munvommal, 1&4 


death, of de Nobhilis, 23: 
theories us to cnusoe, 27, £., 36: 
date, 153; 
and n.—Il86; of Vijaya Runge 149 and n., 
210, f. and the 
moon, ete. FG. 127; 180—133 

160; 01 Dakhan. 12! 


mysterious, 
> of Kijavan Setupati, 209; 


Deccan, Sultans, and 8. Jnelia, 


DechyimAatya, commentator. and the Wahken- 
nastuve .. ia fad a ; .. 164 
De Costa, R.C. Missronaryin S bidia 5— 7: 100 
definitions, of Caste es ss : oe ABZ 
doformities, and the Prpal tree .. 6 ORG. 138 


BF.G,. 145 


and Austrin’s comunorcial vene- 


deities, and animals 
Delayoa Bay. 
ture in the Eighteenth Century - .. 285 
Delhi, and the and the Contral 
Indian Museoiuin sol. 253 
de Nobilis, KR. CG. missionary in Madura, re(ire- 


mont and doath, ete... 


Carnatic, Pb. 


2) 95. and Pirumna!’ 


Naik, ete. “a 5 ae a 2s. LOW 
Deo Silva, BR. CG. missionary on Wadura .. 100 
Devadatta, name of Kathi - horse Pi ». 49 
Doevingus, and the sacred thiareeaed is .. 136 
Dev Divali, festival i. G. 136 


Devikotta. Deve Cotah, Maratha Fort... 6 & n. 
developmout of Castes, sec Castes in Indian .. 8] 
WG. 145 
draga, an amulet oe ae BF.G. 125 
Dhanafhjaya, author of the Suhityedarpa.a, 

und early drama, 178; date .. ie .. 179 
Dhanydliku, aw work by Ausndavardhanw  .. 180 
Dharapuram, (Darapoor,) lost by Chokka- 


devis, goddegs, and the tra le buffalo .. 


natha 44 
Dharma, caste... re es At .. 89 
Dehdas, a sect, and snake bites F.G. 142 
Dhoro Puram, riv. in Sind ne Pe 208 
Diuleti, Dhul Padaws, day after the Holi. F. Cd. 157 


312 


Dhunda, demonesg, and the Holt .. F.G. 156, f. 
Dhvanyaléka, a work by Anandaverdhana 179-181n. 
digvijaya, and Kalki... a . Ld En. 
Dikshit, the late Mr. Shankar Balkishan, and 

the Gupta date aon, as 130, 132 
dipaka, figure of speech, in the Ndfyasastra, 


of Bharata Se i ait 178, 181 
disease, of cattle es ne F.G. 154 
disha-shul, pains as as F.G. 129 
Divali festival and Govardhan E.G. 156 


Divi-kuduru (see 8.v. in Index to 1916) and 
Yaga-siman .. sé ae Sup. 119 
divine snakes Fda. 139 
Dodda Déva, conquered iach ote. Fe be 
Dolan-achchik, salt springs in Kuruktagh 


| 


Domoko, Buddhist remains near - idl 
Dondra, has an image of Vignu Sup. 118 
Doras, threads, as amulets BG. 125 
Jvoro, of Mahadev, ceremony F.G, 1d 
Dost Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, 217 : and the 
Marathas ane wie 260 
drama, the Sanskrit | rarise © 
dramaturgy, works on, 179 ; aiid Bhacuta, ete, 
1S0—182 
Draupadi, and the Arjuna Penance .. .. ood 
Dravidian Element in Prakrit .. 3-36 
Dravidian, architecture ig eu os 248 
Dravidians, in India... a os SI; i 
Dronacharya As ea : 1. OW 
Drum, (see a.v. in Index to 1916) aiid Virva~ 
karma a ee ve Sup. 11s 


Dry Mountains, Kuruktagh, 201, 2u4 ; river, 
region, 221 ; settlement and remains near.. 222 
Duke, the ship, (country vessel), and the cyclone 
in Pondicherry (1761) .. 6—9, 11, 15, 18, 21, 22 
| uke of Acquitaine, ship, and the Cyclone in 


Pondicherry (1761) 6—9, 12—18, 20, 2 


Dumas, French Governor of Pondicherry . 24) 

Dupleix, and Chanda Sahib .. . 246 

Durga, in Mahabalipir Antiquitios, 67, f[. ; 
image, gifted to Vijaya Rangan&tha 210 


Durvimita, newly discovered copper-plate by, 136 
Dutch, and the Cyclone in Pondicherry (1761), 

12 and n., 13, 15; and slaves in Madura . 42 n, 
Dzungaria, plateau ee ec : 200 


E & O, the Wide Sound of, with Special 
Reference to Gujarati .. we o. 297—304 
Earl of Lincoln, ship, the Joseph and Theresa, 279 
Earth, or Bhidévi, 69; or Prithvi, F.G. 146; 
sacred .. oe “ oe .. F.G. 149 
earthquake, in Sarez (1911) .. o 227&n. 


INDEX 


East India Company, and Austria's Commer. 
cial Venture in the Highteenth 
Century. .. a . 277—280, 283 
East India Goaneass and Viévanathe Naik .. 274 


East Indies, and the Yue-chi Kingdom . 266 
Kiros, Mt., the position of, suggested identi- 

fication with Rerhi .. 133 
Ekoji, son of Shahji, and Siigaraala: Das, 74 

and n.,—78; and Chokkanitha, etc. 98, f.; 120, 122 
elephant worship F.G. 150 
Elephanta, remains and the lite Dr. J. Burgess 1, f. 
Elijah, Tas ee . 206 
Klazabeth, the ship, in the Cyclone of (1761), 9 
Ellis, Mr. Francie, friend of Mr. Job Chamock, 


259 & n. 
ondugamy, and Caste in India .. 83-88 ; 91, f. 
England and Russia ~. 252 


English, corruptions of, in the Indian Ver. 
naculars we . 28 
English, the, and Tippoo, 59 n.; a Sivaji, 
77 n.; in Madras, and Di'id Khan, 160 and 
n.; first appear in Indian politics - 247 
[inglishmen’s furniture and its cost in 1682, 
from Old Factory Records ‘ .. 106 
Epigraphia Indica, commenced by the late 
Dr. J. Burgess a8 ss - 3 


Ephthalites, in the Oxus Valley. 79, F. 
Eran pillar ingcrips. : : . 292 
Erandi, Jesuit Missionary in 8. India ..2d3n, 
Eras, Indian, and the late Dr. J. Fleet . 131 
Eras, the Gupta, 148 n.; Chedi, ete., 269, f.; 
Malava, etc. .. a ne 290-205 


Erode, (Erroor) place lost by Chokkan&tha .. 44 
Etruria, frigate, and Austria’s commercial 

venture in the Eighteenth Century .. 280, f. 
Etsin-gol, riv., the united Su-chow and Kan- 

chow... ae a .. 196—198 
Itzina, c. (Marco Polo) and Khara-khoto . 197 
European History, and the number forty .. 233 
F.G. 1265, f.; and 

ddkans, etc. : F.G. 152, 154 
evil spirits, protection feeset F.G, 125, f£., 132; 

or bhuts, list of, F.G. 134; and childbed, 

F.G. 135; and trees, F.G. 137; and snake 

bites, F.G. 142 ; propitiation of, F.G. 146; 

and silence, eto. oe i . FG, 155 
excavations, of Mahabalipir .. Be -- 49 
excommunication, and Caste in India .. =... 93, f. 
exogamy, and caste in India .. ive ~- 84 
exorcist .. ar “a ‘a . FG. 154, £. 
Exploration in C. Asia, A Third Journey of, 

by Sir A. Stein, 100-—118, 137—144, 165— 

172, 198—-204, 121—-132 

extinction, of the Naik Raj... P .. 218° 


evil eye, and amulets, 


INDEX 


ye, evil, and amulets, F.G. 152, £,; 
human dadkans, F.G. 152; and protection 
from. ee ae ; . =F.G. 154 

Eyre, Ch,, E. I. Co’s. Agent in 1 Bongel, mar: 
ried Job Charnock’s daughter ..- 260 


Factory, Austrian, on Choromandel Coast, 

( see Austria's Commercial Venture in the 

Eighteenth Century), 279; alleged earlier 
factories ee 280 

Factory Records, Old, Notes from, 48, 79, 
106, 192, 220, 248, 276, 304 

Falmouth, ship, and the Cyclone in Pondi- 
cherry (1761) . 6, 8, 9, 11-15, 17, 18, 20, 21 
famine, in Ramnad Pe ' 7 . 190 

Fan-ye, composer of the Heo Han Chou, 
261—264 

Far East, the, and Greco-Buddhist archi- 
tecture a es ns st oe 232 
farmén, phirmands ies st dg .. 286 

favouritism in administration, rule to prevent 
it, from Old Factory Records - .. 248 

female principle, the, (Nature or vegetation), 


in Sindhi cults 205, f. 
fetus, the, burial of ee 3 .. F-.G. 131 
Fetishism and Totemism F.G, 144—148 


Field, J., Chief at Masulipatam aie .. 106 
figures of speech, and Aluinkira literature, 
173, £.; 177, 182 
fire, ‘‘ houseling,’’ 236; in marriage ceremony, 
F.G. 138, 143; a deity, F.G. 149; the Holi, 
F.G. 1565—159 
fish, (?) pulla .. .. «.  «. 206, 208 
Fleet, John Faithfull, 128; and tho Indian 
Antiquary, 129-—132; on the Kushénas .. 266 
flesh, abstinence from : F.G. 145 
Florentine Gazetie, The, and Wm. Bolts .. 279, f. 
foreigners, workmen in India, 56; interfere in 
Madura .. , <a .. 217 
fort, forts, Matava, sedupiel - Chokkandtha, 
43; or kots, ruins of, etc., discovered by Sir 
A. Stein, 114, 117, 141; (castrum,) 168, f.; 
196, 222; built by V. Raghunitha .. . 210 
Fort St. George, letters, etc., to, and from, 
7—12, 22; and Nath, Higginson, and 
¥. Ellis, 259n., 260 andn. .. cs .. 304 


Fort William, schooner .. = o «LJ 
forty, the number, in Vedic waa non-Vedic 
literature és as 2 233 & ne 


Friere, Father Andre, sea Migsionary in 
8. India, 23n.; or Frere... oe ..99,f. 
French, the, in Pondicherry, (1761), 5, 241: 
(and Portuguese), 22, f.; and Chanda Sahib, 
218 ; first appear in 8. Indian politics »» 247 


313: 


frescoes, ancient, remains of, found by Bir 


A. Stein.. +. 144, 198, 201, f., 232, 255. 
Ful Dol, festival . ~. F.G. 158 


furniture, Englishmen’ 8, its cost in 1682, from 


Old Factory Records .. 106- 
Gabarkhel, tribe, and Raja Pukhtun Wali .. 116. 
Gaddyuddha, » work by Ranna.. oe .. 289 
gddya, subdivisions of .. 9s as .. 173- 
Gafarbodo, near Gilgit .. .. 1179 
gallivats, rowing boate .. ‘ -- 284 
Gandharahas, Greeco-Buddhist art remains .. 115 
Gandharva, and Greco-Buddhial art .. .. 144 


Ganésa Ratha, in Mahabaliptr untiquitics, 53, 


56, 65, f. 

Ganges, riv., in the anes antiquities, 
54,1; water ., - FG. 130, £.. 

Ganpati, g., and sistas. F.C. 145, 150; and 
molasses, F.G. 153; und crops .. E.G. 156. 
garce, measuro of capacity Sl sie -. «=€66 
Gardabhila, date . a : or -. 152 
Gardabhilas, or Rasabha Gass. Se .. 182 
CGardan-i-Raftar, Pass .. ae - -. 231 
Garuda... a or oa ae .. 69 
Gauda, name, first use of om aa .- 127 
Gaudas, defeated by Isdnavarman .. .. 12% 

Cautama-Ganadhara, and the date of Kalki- 
raja as a -» 289 


Gautamiputra Satakarn ‘ni, Andhra k,, his 

conquests a Bh a oh .. 164 
Gantrad Vrat, vow us .» E.G. 150 
gones's, of Castes, sce Custes in India.. 81, ff. 


(ieography, of India, and S. Asia, Ptolemy’s, 


and the late Dr. J. Burgess .. : ane’ ws 
geraiyas, or Holias, boys celebrating the Holi, 

F.G,. 158 

Ghalchas, or Tajiks of oe ee .. 227 

Gharo creek, Indus Mouth ee a .- 133 


Ghetti Mudalis, Gaute Moodclair, and Mysore. 44 
ghosts, and the Khijado tree, etc., F.G. 136, fy 
and ddkans 65 F.C. 152 
yhugari, Holi grain F.G. 159 
Ghund, in Pamir Valley.. 5 . 230 
Gilgit, anciont seat of a Chincse imperial gar- 
rison 112, 114. 117 
Gingy, Gingce, (Chonji), fort in S. Arcot, and 
tho English, 17; or Gingeo, and the R.C, 
Missionary Martinz, 26; seized by Sivaji .. 77 
Ginikanda Kadavaras, (see s.v. in Index to 


1916) and Yogi Gurus 7 .. Sup. 120 
Giri, (see s.v. in Index to 1916) and Yakea Giri, 
Sup. 120 
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girl marriage, and caste oe . 86—88, 92 
goddesses, and the male buffalo, etc... F.G. 145 
gods, snakes, F.G. 139; animals sacred to, F.G. 145 
Gogo, on Kathidwar Coast, and Austria’s 
commercial venture in’ the Eighteenth 
Century . : Fe ae 285, f. 
Gédkulam, rasverAuelies of Krishna... - 87 
Golcondah, 23; conquered by Aurangzeb, 121— 
124 n., 160 
Gondophares, date of, 266; and St. Thomas, 


268; or Gadnaphar .. 269, f. 
goose, and Sarasvati.. ate FG. 151 
‘Gopichand, Raja, cult in Sind .. .. 206 
Gorachél, and Sir A. Stein ‘i .» 139 


Govardhana, Govardhana, hill, and Krishna, 


56; and Divali ae i . «6G. 156 
‘Gévardhana Krishna... .. 67 
Gédvindappaiya, Dalavai to Chokkenatha 96, fs 


Greco-Buddhist art, remains in Darel Valley, 

ete, ie ‘% > 115; 144; 232 
Grafton, ship: and the cyclone in Pondicherry, 

(1761) 2. is »« 6,9, 10, 15—17 
Grahila, writer... oe . 164 
Grahastha, Sk., one who raises a -feril y -- «86 
Grammar, Sanskrit, different existing systems. 106 
grant, grants, Telugu, of Balakrishna Mahéa- 

danapura, 158 n,; by Vijaya Ranga Chok- 


kanatha, ete. .. ne 187 n.; 190 n. 
Grantha characters, first example in Telugu .. 40 n. 
graves, remains of, in Loulan, etc. 168, f.; 221 f. 
Great Dragon Lake, (Chinese) Victoria . 228 
Great Wall of China, remains .. 193,f ; 199 
Griggs, the late Wm., and Indian inscrips. 130, 3. 
4trunwedel, Prof. ; and Tarfan, etc. 201, f. 
guardian snakes .. “a F.G. 140, 143 
4tuchin, Ku.ch’éng-tzu_.. Ss i: .- 200 
Gudnaphar, Gondophores se bs .. 269 
Gujar settlers, immigrations of 114 
Gujarat, and Totems F. G. 144 
Gujarati, see E & O 297, ff. 


<Gumarekot, castle, Darel, residence of fie 
Pukhtun Wali .. ss eG : . 11S 
Gunabhadra, and the date of Kalkirdja, 148n.,, 


151 n., 287, f.; quoted .. 290 
Gunananandin, quoted .. 289, f. 
Gunes, of Kavya, and Bharata... vs .. 178 
Gupis, post, on Gilgit riv. ‘és es .. 116 
Gupta Era and Mihirakula, New Light on 287— 

296 


4jupta, coins, 2; rule, in Bengal, 127; era, and 
the late Dr. J. F. Fleet, 128, 130; insorip., 
coinage, etc., 270, f ; or Valabhf era, 291 &n., 
292, f., 295; power, decline of, and the date 
of Kalkt, etc., 248 & n., 249 & n., cult, of 
Siva, in Seh wan ee ee . ee 208 
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Guptas, and Huns, 153 ; and the Varmans, etc., 


275, 295 
Guru, Banabhatta’s, q.v. es mr .. 53 
Guru, Jupiter, and the horse .. o. FG. 145 


Hadelhappi, Marathi hadel hap, corruption of 

‘‘ shoulder arma ”’ ei ; » 2 
Hakims, prescribed for eral ibdisines .. 48 
Haider Ali, killed by magic, 59 n.; and the 


Sringeri Math .. is ms ie -- 136 
Haig, Col., Consul-General at Khorasan . 231 
hair, shaving F.Q@. 131 


hala, plough i ; , a -- 65 
Haldane, Capt., of the Aineeea. 13—~15 
Han, dynasty, coins and rolics, in C. Asia, 167, 


f., 171, 193, 195, £., 199, f., 204, 222, f.; 
annals .. om ae 169, 221 
Handbook on Indian and Eaatern Architec- 
ture (Fergusson) and Mahibalipir =... 49 
hanging, punishment for piracy, from Old 
Factory Records : : . ~. 275 
Hanuman, g., and amulets, FG. 125, 5, f.; and 
Tulsidég ee aise ee F.G. 134, 154 
Haraha Stone Inscription 1256—127 
Hardinge, Lord, and Sir A. Stein 224, 250 
Harihar, Sanskrit inscrip. in . 246 
Harivarman, first Maukhari k. . 126 
Hari.Varea, the . 147 & n. 


Harsacharita, & 7 perhaps gal by Magha. 19L 


Harshadeva, Harshavardhana, k. 125, f. 

harvest, spirit guardians of B.G, 134 

Hassan Akhun, camel man, with Sir A. Stein, 
138, 221 


Hastings Snow, ship, and Austria's commercial 
venture in the Eighteenth Century .. 281, f. 
Hat Adiys, (see s.v. in Index to 1916) and Vianu, 


Sup. 117; and Viévakarma .. Sup. 119 
Ha tadhata II, k. of Ceylon, date oO lt, 
Hawke, E. 1. Co's. ship .. .. 284 
Hayward, Mr., murdered . 116 


Hedin, Sven, and E. Turkestan, etc., 140, 166, 222 
Helmand, delta... ‘ie ‘ a 249, f. 
Hemachandra, author of the Désindmamala, 33, 

f., 36; quoted . 7 we ~« 290, 299 
Hanus, unidentified arnbtl prescribed for 

Jehanira Begam ie - oe 48 
Heou Han Chou, the, History of the later Han 

dynasty, and Kanishka ~~ .. a’ . 261 
Hermoine, French prize-ship, and the Cyclone 

at Pondicherry (1761) ee os . 9 
Hewit, Sir Wm., Commander of the Duc a’ Ac- 

quattiaine rr rT ree 0) | 


INDEX 


figginson, Hon. Nath., friend to Job Charnock, 259 
Hill, Mr. Geo., friend to Job Charnock, 
259 & n., 260 
Himalayas, and Yaéodharman .. .. 153 &n. 
Hindu Astronomy, Notes on, by the late 
Dr..J. Burgess .. ae iis 4 
Hindu, State and Church, 28; ‘Susieiy: and Castes, 
87—93 ; Kings, and Christianity, 99; Dates 
(by Dr. 8. B. Dikshit) and Dr. J. F. Fleet, 
130, f.:; subjects, and Mahomedan rulers, 
64, 136; beliefs, and Kalki.. . 148, f. ; 151 
Hinduism, and de Britto, 101—103; and 
Muhammadanism, in Sind, 206; and Vijaya 
Ranghunf&tha .. oes ie ae 
Hindukush, and the campaign of Kao Haien- 
chik as - eg .. 228 
Hindus, and de Nobilis, 22 24; and Muham. 
madan rule in India, 64, 136; and Pir cults 
in Sind, etc., 206, f.; und Musalmans, in 
Madura, 242; and the Tulsi plant, ete., F.G. 
138; animals, etc., sacred to them, F.G. 145, 
150; and the menses, F.C. 148 n.; and fire 


210 


worship . = us .. F.G. 149 
Hirianiaksha, demon, gan the Hols festival, 
oe F.G. 155, f. 
Hiranyagarbha sacrifice, und Muttu Vijaya 
Raghunftha.... is bs 209 n. 


Historical Position of Kalki “ad His Identifi - 
cation with Yasodharman .. ~. 145—153 
History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura (contd. 
from Vol. XLV, p. 2:4), 22—28, 35—47, 
57—63, 74—78, 96—105, 119—124, 156— 
163, 183—190, 209—219, 237-249, 272—275 
History of Aurangjzib, book-notice ie -. 64 
History of the lator Han Dynasty, or the Heou 
Han Chou, and Kanishkn .. de -. 26) 
history, European, and the number forty .. 233 
Hiuen Tsiang, on Kanchipuram, 52; and the 
name Mallai .o 41, f, 


Hobson-Jobson, (from Old Factory Records), 

Jacey -Bocey—Jorcey Buicy 79 
Holi fire, F.G. 154; holiday, origin, F.G. 155—157 
Holika, and the Holi festival .. . E.G. 1565, f. 


“holy trees, 208 .. an - -- F.G. 186 
Holy of Holies, in Indus cult .. ns ~. 205 
homogeneity, of the Indian people .. 82—85 
-horse broker’s allowance, from Old Factory 
Records. . ss — - 3 -. 48 
hospice, remains of, in Chickiklik 4 .. 137 
Houghton, Francis, witness to Job Charnock’s 
will oe ee ie oe - -. 260 


Hoysala, style of architecture in temples, 136 ; 
formerly Ohalukyan ee oe ee 248 
Hisi-hsia rule, in Kharakhoto, 197; coins =... 198 
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Hsin-chiang, cfiects of his revolution in Kash- 
gar ae 2 ic as 7 . 138 
Haiiang-taiang, routo used by, 137, 141; on 
Baladitya, 152; and Ma-lo-pa, 192; and the 
Temple of tho Thousand Buddhas, 104 ; and 
Victoria lake, C. Asia .. a4 .. 228 
Hugli, tn., and F. Ellis .. a 259 n. 
human, beings and nage. F.C. 14; sacrifices, 


F.G. 146, {.; dakans .. E.G. 152 
- Humayun Bog, Wazir of Hunza, and Sir A. 

Stein ee me ba es ». 118 
Hunas, 79, f.; and Kalki, 119: or Huns, 150; 

and Vishnu Yasodharman, 151; and the 

Malava era 295 


Huns, or Hunas, 150; and Guptas, ete., 152, f.; 
and Kansu, 196; migrations of, 200; their 


raids in C. Asia : 222, 249 
Hunza, Valley and Sir A. Stein. .. 137 
husbands, of dakans : FVG. 1562 
Hutton, in Penworthum, Lanes., and _Job 

Charnock 257, 259 
Huvigshka, k., date 266, 270; coins se Bik 
Hyderabad, gad Patala, 133 ; disputed succes- 

sion in -. 247 
hydrophobia, aiid the Vachhado F.G. 150 
Ibrahim Beg, with Sir A. Stein 170; 204 
identification of Kalki with Yusodharman . 145 

—153 
Idikut-shahri, ruined tn. in Turiun, identified 

with Kao-chang ; = . 201 
llids, (Elijah) and Sind .. ei 4 2 200 
Imam-Jafar-Sadik, Saint, Zitrat near Niya 

oasis ~ 1-41, f. 
Imaos, mt., in C. Asia .. 224 
Imitation, and the Caste svstcem O1,f.; 04 
immortality, and Takshuk Nig.. .. 140 
import, from India to (‘ Asia, signs of . 143 


inayithu néma, nows of arrival (of the epi 
slipper) . 

India, work of the te br. ‘J. Bauease in, 1—4; 
128, f., 131 and R.C. Missionarics, 25; 101-— 
103 ; and k. Manavarma, 51, 58; and Caste, 
81—95; and Kalki, 148, f., 151 ; great cycle 
of, 190; and I’tsing, 191 ; and the Huns, etc., 
196 ; and Greco-Buddhist art, 232; and the 
“houseling” fire, 236; and Job Charnock, 
259, f. ; and the Yue-chi, etc., 261—267 ; and 
Greek rule, 268; and St. Thomas and k. 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, 269, f.; and Austria’s 
commercial venture in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 277—286; S., invaded by the Mubam- 
madans, 34, 42, f., 158, 160, f.; and the 


122 
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Marathas, 57, 74, 76, 214, 242; and the 

R, C. Missionary de Britto, 101—103 ; first 

appearance of English and French in politics 

of, 247; W.; and the Pahlavas, and Zoroas- 

trians, 34; literature of, 133; and Gupta 

power... . aie .» 148, 153 
Indian Deteaees, The, aad the late Dr. J. 

Burgess, 1—3, 131, f. ; and the late Dr. J. F. 

Fleet ve os is »- 129—132 
Indian, vernaculars, corruptions of English in, 

28; Eras, and the late Dr, J. F. Fleet, 130f.; 

ornamental motifs in tombs in Astana, 203; 

evidence of the Yiie-chi, etc., 266: history. 

and Jaina literature .. ; . 287 
Indo-Kushans in Chinese bistaiy . 261 
Indo-Scythians and Kansu, 196; or Viioh-chih, 

200; or early Sassanian, architecture and 

the Pamirs 2% ‘ +. 229 
Indra, g. in Matidbalipdr asiptnne 66, t ; and 

theelephant.. : F.G. 146, 150 
Indrajit, married a Ndg .. F.G. 143 
Indus, Valley, Lower, ruled by Parthian chiefs, 

34 ; and the timber trade, 116; water-supply, 

and the crocodile cult, 133; river, or Darya- 

panth, cult of, 205, 207; and Stone Age man, 


and the Aryans .. 208 
Innes, Commander, and iiubainaial Ali .. 2470, 
insanity, and tree marriage F.G. 138 
Inscription, A Haéraha& Stone 126-—127 


Inecription, Kadamba Prakrit of Malavalli. 154, f. 


Inscription, Inscriptions, in the Juyantisvara 
temple, mentions ChokkanAtha, others, 40 n, ; 
of Chokkanatha, 44 n.; of Tirumalai, 45 n. ; 
of Atiranachanda, 53, 56 ; Chéla,in Mahdbali- 
pir, 69; Amaravati Pillar, 71; Canarese, 
and Sanskrit, on Pallava coins, 73 ; at Duva- 
jagiri, 76; of Alakidri 96 n.; of Ranga 
Krishna Muttu Virappa, 104 n.; Tibetan, in 
Darkot, 117; of Ranga Krishna, in Arum. 
bavir, 121 n.; of Maukhari dyn., 125 ; Nasik 
cave, ctc., 127; Indian, and the late Dr. J. 
F. Fleet, 128—132; and the late Professor 
Kielhorn, 129; newly discovered at Srinyori, 
etc., 1386; Mandasor, 160—-152, 182, 192, 
204 ; of MaigamméAl, 156 n., 169 n., 184n.; 
of Vanaji Panditar, at Pattukkéttai, 163 1. ; 
of the Andhra g. Balari, 164; Kushan, 269, 
271; of Vijaya Ratga Chokkanftha, 186 n., 
187&n., 189; of Kilavan Sétupati, 190 n. ; 
from Vasantagadh, 191; Chinese, in Kao. 
chany cemetery,, 203 ; of Muttu Vijaya, 209 n.; 
of Kéttdr, 213 n. ; of Bang&ru Tirumala, 239 n.; 
Sanskrit, in Somanathpur, 248; and Kanish- 
ka, 261; Kuldarra, Taxila, eto., 266 & n.— 
271; of Budhagupta .. rr 292 & n.—206 


INDEX 


Inscriptions, Tables for the Computation of 
Hindu Dates in, by Prof. Jacobi .. oe 

intellect, and the parrot .. F.G. 151 

Intercourse between India and the Western 
World, from Earliest Times to the Fall of 
Rome, Book-notice 


oo 164 
interest, lawful rate aie ee oe 126: 
intermarriage, marriage, and caste 82, f. 


inter preter as shipping clerk, from Old Factory 
Records .. a ‘ ‘ oe §=664 
invasion, of Tanjore, frat Maratha, "4; ; of 8, 
India, by the Mughals, 158; of Kongu, by 
Mysoreans an 162 
Tran ‘ as 224, f. 
Trunkol, family name, aad a lagen of Man- 
gammil . ; -. 185 
lea, Jesus, in Sind River oait: -. 206: 
IgAnavarman, Maukhari k., insorip. of, 125; 
date, 126; and the Andhras 


ae se - 127 
Ishkash mi, dialect of the Ishkashimtract. . .229,£, 
Ishkashim, tract, near Oxus river . 229, f.; 258 
Iglamites and Tanjore ae ie .. 88 


lsvaravarman, Maukhari k,, insorip. of 125—~127° 


Jacey-Bocey, Joicey-Boicy, a new version of 
Hobson-Jobson es ii -- 79 

Jade Gate, Chinese, in Tunhuang Limes . 196 

Jafinapatam, visited by de Nobilis, 22; and 
Alvarez. . ; ‘ 


a ie -» 26 
Jagann&tha, quoted Bharata se - 176 
Jagannathji, g., and the Nim tree F.G. 137 


Jaglot, in Tangir, home of Raja Pukhtun 
Wali... a% - 116 
Jahanfra Begiim, and suneeen: G. Broughton. 47 
Jahejo, tn., and Shékh T&hir ve -. 205 

Jain, data, and the Puranic date of Kalk, ete., 
146, f.; and the Guptas, 148, 149n.; 287; 


Chronicles, two . 1b) 
Jaina Sakatayana ae . 107 
Jains, in W. India, literature of, 133, fs 

ascetics, and hair... is FG. 132 
Jakhara, guardian spirit of crops, ete... F.C. 134 
Jal, evil spirit, and Vikram -» F.G.134 

Jalandhar, demon, and Krishna as .G. 186 


Jalasayana tn., or Kshatriyasimha Pallaves- 
varam, shrinc, Mahabaliptir ee 68, f. 
Jalasayanam, tn., Talasayanam ae . 69 
J €mbayam, figure, in Mahabaliptr sculpture: 66, f. 
Jambuvant, bear. . sic ss -- F.G. 151 

Jambuk(évaram, matha, and Vijaya Raiga 
Chokkanatha .. ae ee i 187 n, 
JamesV. of Scotland .. ..  .. 105 ne 
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jangero, an amulet ee se -. FQ. 125 
japa, attitude of prayer... os as o- 63 
Jaunpur, Maukhari insorip. at .. oe «=: 1 25, 127 
Jayadeva, and Kalki... ba S4 .. 148 
Jayaditya, author of the Adsika a -- 191 


Jayanteévara temple, inscrip. mentions Chok- 
kanftha. . ..40n. 
Jesuit, Mission, Madura, fouiniled by de Nobilis, 
23; 99n.; records and the death of Tiru- 
mal Naik, 28, 36 n. ; and Muttu Virappa, 39, 
{.; and Chokkanatha, 41 n. ; and other Chris- 
tians in Madura, 103; letters, and tho 
regency of Mangammal, etc., 156n., 159, 186, 
n, ; and Ramnéad famine, etc. ..- 190 n. ; 218 


Jesus, Isa .. aes .. 206 
Jewish tradition, and the aaa: ony ». 233 
Jharcon, see Pir .. os ee on .- 206 
Jinabhadra, date of ws i <a .. 276 
Jinasena-sdri, author of the Hari. Vamsa 
Purdna, 147 and n., 148 and n., 151; and 
Kalki, 152, f.; and the Saku Hra 287, 280 
Jingi, and Chokkanftha, 41, 1., 98, f.; or 
Gingi, 122 ; hoadquartors o1 the Murathas .. 160 
Jodia, fort, and snakes .. F.G. 139 
Joseph and Theresa, late Marl of Lincoln, ship, 
see Austria's Commerciil Venture in the 
Eighteenth Century Oe iyi. 
Journey of Exploration. ai C. Asin, A Third, 
by Sur A. Stein, 109, fh. lov. fh, L6G, th, 
193, #f., 221, f%., 249, ff. 


Jouvean Dubreuil, Prof., ana the Mahdabalip dr 


Antiquities <n . 50, 54 & n, 
Juma water F.G. 130 
Jupiter, planet, Guru B.G. 145 


Kabbar jhir, holy tree in Sind. 208 


Kabul, Kaofu, and Kadphises. otc., 261 and u. 
263, 265, 269 
Kachchi, Kanchi. . ae 7 
Kachih Antiquities, and the late » Dr. J. bane: 2 
Kadambu Prakrit Inscription of Malavalli. , 154, f. 
Kddambari, a work by Bhiluna, and the wido 
sound of # and O .. 300, 301 n. 


Kadphises, group of Kushan emperors .. 266, 269 


Kadphisos, Kozoulo, k., K‘ieou-tsieou-kio 261 
Aag-rashias, expound the uttcraunces of crows, 
F.G,. 127 
Kaira grant, date oie a oi .. 296 
Kaitabha, demon sia a oe . . 68, f. 
Kukakhel, sacred clan in Indus Valley -- 116 
Kalechuri, Traikitaka Chedi era oe .. 269 


Kaladgi district, and the late Dr. J. Burgess... 2 
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Kala-gedi-nitum, (seo s.v. in Index to 1916) 

and Water-pot Dance Sup. 119 
KAlahasti, battle . 244, f. 
Kalay ar Koil, Musaea fort, sd Chokkan&tha, 

43 ; Shrine, and de Britto ie 101, f. 
Kalbhairav, g., and amulets, F.G. 125; and 

the dog, ete. F.G. 150, 155 
Kali Age, and Kalki 145, f.: 151 
Kalidasa, his Meghudota, 79, {.; refers to 

Bharata, 178, 182, f.; and Kamandaka .. 220 
Kali Paraj, aboriginal tribes of (Giujarat, and 

animals names ; bsg . KG. 14% 
Kalki, figure of, 136; his historical position, and 

identification with Yasodharman .. 146, ff. 
Kalkiraju, succeodod the Guptas, uate, 287 3; or 

Kalkin.. .. 289, f£.; 203 
Kallas, tribe, converts under .do Nobilis, 28; 

and the Muhammadans, otc. — 39, 120 
Wallayi, S. India, « Jesuit Mission Residence, 23, f. 


kalpitd, figure of speoch, aud Bharata 18] 
Kuimandaks, and Kalidasa eg ws 8 ae 220 
Kami mosque, in Tangir . 116 


Kuwiusu, demon, and oarly Satskrmt drama. 177 & n. 


Kannkasabhia, Mi., and Mavilangai .. Ta 
Kanchi, Kianchipura, Pallava cap., tu., and sea- 
port, 62. 0r Kachehi .. eA — .. 40 
Kanchon, ris. yes 198, t. 
Kauida, tsee sees in dudes t+ 1916) and Visnu, 
Sup. 117 
Jxandy. (see surcin dndesx to 1916), and Vagpu. 
Sup. 118 
Iwandy, and Vijayan Range Chokkanadtha .- 189 


Kangappy Nah, Dalavur, aud Achy uta Vijaya 


Raghaya ‘ ..58n., 60 n, 
Kanyra, ancicnt ieaaguntae . 276 
Kethern caves, aud the luto Dr.d. Burgess .. I 
Kiuuphke, elute of 261—27] 
Ie orupuseh oe ery avi tlie Obata mas, . 253 


Inoidhist texts, 194; 
and Chiugiz 


WKaisu, linac otf Clarmeso 


homie of the Yue-ctu, ete, 190, 


Aanun, ote., LYT,f. 5 Lewes 222, 249 
Iecitimave Nessa May of Mysore U5 hn, 
Kuo Coany (Xnocho), cup. of Purfun.. 201, 208 
Jxavtu, abu ; 261, 206 & n, 
Dwo-ticn-vinb, Chineso goucial, his campaign 

a bac Pais, etc. 117, 228 
Ikarechi, ang Marnghe Par .. 208 
Korot, (kwrikel 7) and the French. . . 241 
Kara-khoja, vasis near ‘Purfan .. 201, f. 
Kara-koraim, old Mongol cap. .- . 107, £.; 224 
Kara-kul, |. : 226, £. 
Kara-kuim, ae in C, Aula wie Sa .. 223 
Kara-shabr oe -- 165 
Kara-tegin, val., in nO, Kates sk oa .. 231 

17 


Karecal, Karikal. * ee oc oe ee 


Karezes, springs in E. Turkestan oe 204 
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K &rikal, Karecal, French settlement, 17 & n.; 

(or Kéraikal ?).. es a is .. 24) 
Karlik-tag range .. a -- 200 
Kartik Swami, and the Sansa. F.G. 145 
Kashgar, 223—225 ; or, Tourfan ie .. 262 
Kashmir, and human beasts of burden, 112; 

and Mihirakula’s defeat by Yasodharman, 

etc., 151—153, 261, 265 and n.; extent of.. 276 
K Asi, choultry built by Maigammaél 159 n. 
Kafimbfzaér, and Dan Sheldon .. 259 n¢ 
Kasim Khan, Mughal atk under Aur- 

angzeb .. i co . 122 
Kastari Ratga, Dalavai es Vijaya Ratiga 

Chokkanatha : 187, f, 
Kathiawad Antiquities, aid ihe late Dr. J. 


Burgess . ‘ es oh on ast, <2 
Katta Tevan: pelygse ; 212, f. 
KatyAyana, and Panini.. it ae .. 107 
Kauravas. ; 4 F.G. 136 
Kautilya, re of the ‘Anloieaes . 95, 108, 220 
Kavya, treated by Bharata . 173, 177, f. 
Kdvyddar§a, a work by Dandin a4 .. 182 
Kdvydlankara,a work by Rudrata.. .. 180 
Kédvyamimarisd, & work by R&jasekhara, poke 

notice .. be .. 135 
Kdvyaprakdga, a week by Matavantt evs .. 180 
Kazaks, Muhammadans, near T’ienshan  .. 200 


Kempenfelt, capt. of the Norfolk, and the 


cyclone in Pondicherry (1761) 14—16; 

commander of tho Royal Georye .. 17&n., 19 
Kennedy, Mr., and the Kushans .. 262, 265 
Kermin, or Rich, Pass, in Hunzo vulley .. 137 
Kobava temple, Somanathpur .. .. 248 
K hara-khoja os Se .. 202 
K hara-khoto, ‘* Black beats ; eee Etzina .. 197 
Khara-nor, }. a ‘ .. 193 
Kheroshthi-documents on cecil ‘and in 

C. Asian... 151, f., 222 
Kharuk, scttlement in the Pamirs 33 .. 230 
Khijado, Shami, sacred tree F.G. 136 
Khocho, Kuo-chang_.... 201 
Khoh, grant of Parivrajaka Mahtrdja Hastin 2 291, f. 
Khorasan .. -. ; ay es ep Bol 


Khotan and Sir A. ‘stein, : 139, 1 41,153,262 
Khushwaqt, chiefs, and Raja Pukhtan Weli .. 315 
Khwaja Khizr, or Zinda Pir 205, £. 


Kielhorn, the late Professor, and Indian in- 
scriptions os Gs a .. 129 
K’jeou -tsieourkid, Kadphises bs . 261 


Kilavan (old Man), SétQpati; or, Raghundtha, 
45 and n.—47, 96—09; & de Britto, etc., 
102, 188, 190; death, etc. .. 209—211 
Kila Wamar, cap. of Roshan .. ae 254, f. 
Killi, Chola k., and the Mahabali kings .. 5 
Killoutis, is].. Bhambhor 4: ee. © eae 988 
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kings, as patrons of arts and science.. .» 183° 
Kinnfra Raja, and the Marathas, eto... 97 &n. 
Kipin, Kaémir(?) and Kadphises, 261 ; route 


from... ef Sis a ». 265 &n. 
Kirghiz, tribe .. aK -- 225-229, 231 
Kiumi, co., mentioned by Fan-Ye .. .. 262 
Knight, R., capt..of the Liverpool 14, f., 18 
Kéhala, and Bharata .. wh 181, n. 
Kohan Beg, Mingbashi of N. Pamirs .. . 227 
Koh-i-Khwaja, Seistan dist., has Buddhist 

remains. ae . . .. 232 
Kohistan, and Stone ve man. .. 208 
Kolu, cocoanut .. ae ‘ F.C. 146 
Konchi-darya, riv. in C. Asia .. 221—223 


KonjamAna, donee in inscrip., Shikapur Taluq, 


155 & n. 

Kongu, etc., invaded by Chikka Déva of 
Mysore .. ey o . 122, 16), f. 

Konkanivarma or Avigite. newly discovers 
copper-plate of : a .. 186 
Koran, the, and Chanda Sahib » 219 & n. 
Korkujam (Quilon) and Travancore... .. 162 
Korla, oasis 222, f. 


Kota-halu, (see s.v. in intse to 1916) and 


women ; Ss .. Sup. 119 
kots, forts, rainea. in Darel i os ‘. 1)4 
Kéttfhr, inscrip, of Ananda Rao Peshwa 213 n. 
Kouei-Chouang, Kushan ae .. 26] 
Kozoulo, Kadphises, K'ieou-tsieou- kio, Ku- 

shan, k... be 6 .. 26) 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, k. aad Kabul ss ». 269 
Koztoff, Col. and Sir A. Stein .. . 197, 222 
Kramastétra, a work by Abhinavagupta  .. 180 
Krifdgva, dramatic author, referred to by 

Panini .. 177 


Kyishna, g. and Gov scihadiy 56 ; ‘his wives, 62 ; 

and Kalki’s incarmation, 148 ; and the demon 

Jalandar, F.G. 136 ; trees sacred to, F.G. 137 ; 

and bear worship F.G. 15) 
Kyishnamantapam ik ie Aa .. 70 
Krishnapuram, vil. grant of 40 n. 
Krishna Raja Udayar, of Mysore, and Madura. 189 
Krishna Ranga .. 7 is ve .. 119 
Krita Age, and Kalki 150, 153 
Krokala, meaning, place of the Crocoilile, 


suggested identity with Waghador .. .. 133 
Kshatriya, class .. Ms cee .. 91 
Kshatriyasimha Palsy svarany or Jalaéa- 

yana shrine 68—70 


Kshetrapal, guardian spirit of the fields, etc., 
F.G. 184; and insanity, etc., F.G. 138; and 


marriage, F.G. 143; and crops . FG. 153 
Ku-ch’éng-tzu, Guohin .. “ es »- 200 
Kucha, and Sir A. Stein as es .. 223 
Kui-li, Tongli, co. on -- 265 &n, 
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Kule Sékhare Bhatta, priest, and the murder 


of Tirumal Naik és ay ve os «(27 
Kuldarra inscrip. .. ae ea ie 266 n. 
Kumaragupta, k., 126; I., 149, 290-—202, 295; 

TI., date 6 oe én .. 291 


Kumara Muttu, brother of Tirumal Naik, 37, 
214—216 
aan a near aaa aa copper- plate 
grant at. = 40 n. 
Kumara Raigarpe Naik, and Muttu Vireppa, 
etc. : 38, 215 
Kumére Raya aad Madan: 120 n. ; and Trichi- 


nopoly .. ». 162 
Kumara Singh Maharejals, of Kand) , and 

Vijaya Range Chokkanftha .. es .. 189 
Kumara Tirumalai Naik se hs oe elo 
Kumarilabhatta, and the Mahimnastava .. 164 
Kwn-kuduk, well ss a 193 
kundaltas, indecent songs ut holt ee al, F. G. 158 
Kuni, a Vrittikara i ea es . 191 
Kuruk-darya, riv. gee 
Kurukshetra, battle A G, 136 


Kuruk-tagh and Sir A. Stoin, camels from, 170, 


| Lingama Naik, sense to > Mutt Virappa 


193, 201, 221—223 | 


Kurumbas, aud Pullavas. . Sa .. §46n., 73 
Kushun, Kouei-chouang, conquest of India, 
261, 270; or Yuo-chi, 265, coins, datex, ete., 
266 and n,—268 ; inseripr. .- 
Kuttanimata, @ wor k by D: cameane 18] & nh. 
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Lahd Raja, lay name of Lavanya Samaya . 13 
Lakshinana, k. 210 


Lakshmi. and the Tulsi .. FG. 136 
Lully, Count de, and the Sics of Pondicherry, 


5, £4 1), 4-22 
Lal Singh, Survoyor, with Sir A. Stein, L110, 
112, £., 137, 143, £., 165, 170, 193, 196, 
198 £., 20], 204, 223 ; Rai Bahadur, in recog- 
nition of services - 251, 253 
Lad Wadoro, or Uderoli], incarnation of the 
river god er) 
Langar Pass ya - , 227 
Lanquar-kisht, on the Great Pamir river : 229 
Lar, tn., and the Makara symbol... . 208 
Laurence, General Stringer 21 n. 


Lavanya Samaya, Jaina monk (Lehi Raja), 


author of the Vimala Prabundha .. 134 
lease in 1682, proceedings for, from Old Fac- 

tory Records os a ie ae .. 192 
Lecoq, Prof., and Tarfan.. _-- ss .. 201 


legend, of Mangamméil, 158; of the Tulsi; F.G. 138 
Leghorn, tn., and Austria’s commercial ven- 
ture in the Eighteenth Century .. 279--281 
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Lenox, ship, and the cyclone at Pondicherry, 
(1761) 15, 17 

letters, of Tipu Sultan to ‘hess Sringeri Math, 

136 ; Jesuit, and the history of Madura, 156 
n., 166 n. 

Limes, ancient Chinese, in C. Asia, 166, 169, 
171, 193—196, 199, 222, 249, f. 

Limes (see 8.v. in Index to 1916) and Visva- 
karma .. : Sup. 118 
». 30 


.. E.G. 145 
Lisbon, birth-place of de Britto, 100, 102 ; and 


Austria’s commercial venture in the Hight. 
eenth Century .. ..277, 279, f. 
Li-ssu-yeh, Chinese scorotury to Sir A. Stein. 138 
Literature, Vedic and Non-Vedie and = the 
number forty, 33: Alunkara .. -. = 6G. & 173 
Little Pamir, lake, and the source of the Oxus, 254 
Liverpool, frigate, and the eycloue at Pondi- 
cherry, (1761) .. 9—15, 18, 21 
Lichana, the, hy Abhinavagupta . «+ 199 
wid Austma’s vommercial 
venture in the Mighteenth Century .. .. 2895 
Lokasena, Juiua nuthor, dute .. 
Lollata, Bhatta Lollata, and Bhuraty .. 
longeloth, mentioned im Old Factory Notes 
Lop, 


liquor, abstenance from. . 


Lofthouse, Capt., 


region, aucient Shan-Shau or Loulan, 
Lo ; desert, 201, 204, 
249, f. 
167, 169, 
170, 196, 
ut 


sb Ded 


nr 


ulgo salt sen, | 44, 


Lop-nor, lake, 139, 141, 144, Io, 


Lord Mansfield, slip, aud the 
(1761) 


Loulan, or Shan-Shan kingdom, 


cyclone 
Pondicherry, 


144°. and the 


Han Annals, and burned finds, 169—I171 ; 
deltn, 197, 232; rum- near ete. 204. 227 | 


Chinese route 


) 
¥.G. 128 


lucky, numbers, days, ete. 


Macartney, Si Go, Consul ceneral in Kushgar, 


aod Sur AL Stout lus, f. 165, 204, 224 
Maehhu, goddess, and amulets, F.C 1253 and 
tho gout isd or se we «NG. Dod 
midds, in Ranma! oe = = ox Sd 
Madhavagupta, k., dato.. os ia 25 
Madhu, demon... oe 68, f. 

Madras, 11, 18 and u.; K.C. cusnte: 23; and 


Da’ad Khan, 160 and n., 161; and Nath. 


Higginson, 259 and u ; and Austria’s 
Commercial Venture in the Eighteenth 
Century . aks 277, 279 & n, 


Madura, Naik iGagiows History of, qu. .. 22, ff. 
Mais, the Macedonian, his agents in C. Asia... 225 
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Magadha, and Mihirakula, 152, f.; and the Yue- 


chi = ee oe a ve -. 266 
Magar or Mangho Pir ., as ». 206 
Magha, and Bharata, 181; Maghs and his 

patrons . ve sie ve oe 19], f. 


magic, aa in war, 59 and n.; and change of 
sex, F.G.125; and amulets .. .. F.G. 126 
Mahaball, emp, of tho Asuras, and Mahdabili- 


pir = oe . 60 
Maha-bali, (see a.v. in Index to 191 6) ane Vignu, 
Sup, 117 


Mahabaliptr, the antiquities of.. 49, ff., 65. ff. 
Mahabalis, (M&valis) or Banas .. as .. «80 
Mahdbhirata, the, 53 ; and Arjuna’s Penance, 
54, f.3 05 
Mahfmalla (MAémalla), Narasimhavarman., I., 
Pallava k. ei 61,f; 71 
Maharani of Baroda, acid ant worship... F.G. 139 
Maharashtra, and 8S. India 242 & n., 243 
Maha-sammata (see s.v. in Index to 1916) and 
Bamba, Sup. 117; and Visvakarma.. Sup. 118 
Maha-Siva-Gupta, in inscrip..and Kalki =... 14S 
Mahatmas, and change of sex F.G. 125 
Mahavira, Nirvana of, and the birth of Kulki- 
raja ind oi a ea ss nee 
Mahéndra k., excavated §. Indian cave. 7! 
Mahesvara, Pramara k., and Mahesvarapura.. 192 
Mahimnastava, the, and its author... .. 164 
Mahishfsuramardhani, in Mahabalipar antiqui- 
ties, 67; or Chandika .. = ‘ .. 68 
Mahomedan, army, 124 n.; rulers, sa Hindu 
subjects... ae ids Pa or »» 186 
Mahomedans, Musalmans I.G, 145 
Mahrattas, and Aurangzeb, 124 n.; and Bangaru 
Tirumala és sia - sg Dae 


Mai Sahib and the Pir Tila: ‘on cult in 
Sind tee a re ea bat Eig 
Maitraya Buddha, image in Darel se .. WS 
Makara, symbol}, 206; vehicle of Varuna »» 20% 

Malabar coast, and Austria’s comiuorcial 
venture in the Eighteenth Century .. ie aS 
Malange, 71; Malanga and Mahabalipuram ,. 72 


Mflava, co., and Huang Tsang, 192; era, Vik- 
Tama Samvat .. 290, 292, 294, f. 
Malavthi, Kadamba Prakrit inscrip. of... 154, 1. 
Male, element, the river, in Sindhi cults ..205, 208 
Mallai, Mahfbalipir, 51; and Kadalmallai, two 
towns of the name x es ee 62; 71 
Mallar, possibly a people so called .. i “be 
Mallikarjuna, g. of Mallapura .. sii we EE 
Ma-lo-pa, or W. Malava ee a «» 192 
Matsar& Raja (see 4. in Index to 1916), see 
Visvakarma Sup. 118 
Malva, Avanti i .. &§' 


ee o°e 


Maral-bashi, oasis in E. Turkestan. 
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Mamado, Mamo, guardian spirit of harvest, 


etc. e@ e6 ee ee ee F. G. 134 
Mamallapuram, probably Mahamalla .. . 51, f, 
Mahabalipuram .. es i ok . 69 £. 


Mammata, quoted by Rudrabhatta, quoted 


Bharata, 180; has no reference to the 
Agnipurdna .. .. 176 
Man, lake, and the eeoes: F.Q. 151 
M@ana, Pramfra k., and the MAnsarowar 
‘ inserip. .. os . ». 102 


Mana Madurai, Marava oe cna Chokkanathe. 43 
M&navarme, k. of Ceylon, and Narasimha. 
varman I . sit is 51, f. 
Manavt Arthavidyd, the, a Manuamriti VII, 9 
Mandaasor, Columns of Victory, erected by 
Kalki, date, 153; inscrips. of Yasodharman, 
150—153, 182, 204; of Kumaragupta I, 
ete., 290 and n., 291, 293; tn., Dasapura .. 275 
Mangal, Mars... F. G. 145 
Mangammil, q., wapthios of Ranga Krishna 
Muttu Virappa, 104 n., 124; her regency, 
156—163, 183 : mysterious death, 184, 213n., 
214, 216 
Mangho or Magar, Pir, cult in Karachi »- 206 
Mangra Devi, (sce s.v. in Index to 1916) and 


Visnu a ee a -» Sup. 117 
Manidhar, “‘holder of jewel,’ applied to 
snakes .. E.G. 143 


Ménikpala, (see ¢.v. in Index te 1916) and Vis- 
vakarma aie ‘ Sup. 118 
Manikyal, walled town in » Darel 114, f. 
Manimékhala., the, quoted, and the Mahabalis, 
50 
Mannéru Naidu, son of Vijava RAghava of 
Tanjore ; 58 n., 60 
MA&nsarowar, (near Chitor) i inscrip. of Mana .. 192 
Mantupa, Dalavai.. ah - - . 219 
Manu, und caste, ete. . 8. 95 
Manucci, N. and Naik history, ne n., 161 and n,; 
and Christianity under (hokkandtha, 99 n. ; 
and Mangammial, 160 and n.; and the English 
in Madura, ete,. es .. 161 
MSS., palm-loaf, discovered ii Biigeue: 136; on 
birch bark, etc., in Charkhlik, 163; Buddhist, 
in the temple of the Thousand Buddhas, 
194; in Khara khoto, 198; Turfan, ete., 
201, 202; in Astana tombs .. .- 203 
Manuam riti, the, in the light of some recently 
published texts, some remarks supplement- 
ing it .. an : a -» 965 
Mao-mei, oasis in C. Asia . 196, 198, £, 
139, f. 
MArdigana, (see av. in Index to 1916) and 
Minikp&la, (see 4.v. in Index to 1916) and 
Vienu se as Se »» Sup.117 


INDEX 


Maratha, invasion of Tanjore, 57, 74 and n.-— 
77 and n., 78; incursions into Madura, 97, f. ; 
power, in 8. India, 158, 160, 214; the, and 
Mangammé], 163 ; and Bhavani Rankara .. 

Marathas, (Maratos) and the French, 12 ; their 
advent into Madura, 37; and Chokkan&tha 
Na&ik, 40, 158 ; and Tanjore, 57, 162 ; Hindus, 

' and Aurangzeb, 121, f. ; raided Sringeri, 136 ; 
and the Mughal Empire, etc., 161, 214; and 
Vijayanagar, 239 n.; occupied Trichinopoly, 
242 and n. ; and Vijaya Kumira, etc., 243— 


212 


245;and Muhammad Aji. * ~. 247 
Marava, crown won by Bhavani Satkeara .. 212 
Maravas, and Chokkandtha, 97 andn., 158; 


and Mangamméail, 158, 183; and de Britto, 
101, f.; attacked Ekoji, 120; and Ramnad, 
209, 211 
Marco Polo and lake Victoria .. . 228 
Mériamman’s shrine, Maduru, and Maiigam. 
mfj’s palace... a8 ve <s . 185 
Maria Theresa; of Austria, and Austria’s Com- 
mercial Venture in the Lighteenth Century, 
281, 283, 285, f. 
Marinus of Tyre, on the ancient silk trade route 
in C. Asia a a avr ~. 225 
Mariyun, Adagho Badagho ceremony .. F.G. 154 
MAarkas, a Sindhi class, and Brahmana customs, 136 
Marriage, intermarriage and caste, 82—85 ; of 
girls, 86—88, 92 ; customs, Kajput, and trees, 
E.G. 138; of nage and human beings, and 
Kashetrapél, F.G. 143; and the sambelu, F.G. 


147, f.; and the broom . E.G. 149 
Mars, Mangal is Pg . F.G. 146, f, 
Martin, R. C. Missionary in S. India .. 25, 100 
Martinz, Jesuit Missionary in 8. India, 23 n. ; 

succeeded de Nobilis .. ‘a .. 26 
martyrdom, of de Britto : ». 103 
Maruti, monkoy g. re an »» E.G. 146 
Masdla, mussoola, surf boats .. 6 ..6, 1l 
Masulipatam and lease proceedings (in 1682), 

192; records... ‘ ‘ ee 220 
MAtalan, (sec s.v. in Index to 1916) aa Visva- 

karma .. .- Sup, 119 


Matas, natural powers and the Karan tree. F.G,. 137 
Mathas, established by Sankarfcharya, 136; 

at Jambukéévaram, etc. ‘i 187 n,, 190 n, 
Mathura Lion pillar inscrips, .. 264 n,, 270, f. 
Ma.-ti-ssu, has Buddhist cave temples e. 109 
Mattapatti, temple, and tho Kadamba grant. 155 n. 


Maukhari dyn., inecrips. of, 125; coins -. 126 
Meuryas, Murundas, dato .. -.. 1652 &n. 
Mavilangai, and Mahabalipuram s -- 12 


Mazar-tagh’ hills, {i Taklamakan -. 139 
Mazdai, Misdaios, k., and St. Thomas -. 269 


32) 


McCrindle’s Translation of Ptolemy’s 
Geography of India and Southern Asia, and 
the late Dr. J. Burgess oe we 2 
McMahon, Sir H., of the Seistan Mission . 249 £. 
Mechanism of Castes, see Castes he .. 8), ff. 
Medway, the ship and the cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry (1761) ..6, 9, 11—15, 20, f. 
Meghaduta or the Cloud Messengcr, of Kalidasa, 


book—notice 79, f, 
Mello, Jesuit missionary, an Mufigummél o- 159° 
menses, the, among Hindus . F.G, 148 o. 
Mercury, Budha .. ws .. FG. 146 
Merki Pass, in Kashgar .. . 137 
Mestchersky, Prince, and Gencral, Russian 

representative at Kashgar . 224 
Mian Jasvant Singh, with Sir A. Stein - 110. 


Mihirakula, and the tie Era, New Light 


on ete .. 287—296 
Mihirakula, amet ete, 161—153 & n. 
milk and snakes . ee F¥F.G. 139 


Milton, Mr., E, I. Co's. servant iu. us ate 9 
Minékshi, goddess, temple, scene of murder of 
Tirumal Naik .. 27, 273, f. 


Minakshi, Néikq. .. 213 & n. 219; 237, f., 240: 
Ming, emperor, dato... : Ss .- 262 
Ming-shui, cross roads, in C. re 199; well .. 200- 
Mintaka Pass, in C. Turkestan .. se -» 137 
Miran, sito of earliest cap. of Shun-shan .. 144 
Mirpur Khas, in Sind, pottory fragment 
from and the River cult... -- 206, 208 
Mirtanjiya Mss. and the date of Mattu Vir- 
appa ss. oe ee 37. 
Mir Wali, chief, anuidiered Mr. Hayeord -- 116. 
Misdaios, Mazda .. sis 5% es -» 269 
misers, become snakes .. E.G. 140 
misra .. 173 
Migsion, Jeouit, j in Madura, Feuuded by de 
Nobilis .. oie ee . 23 
Missionaries, Gaiatiahe in 18. India . 99, t. 


158, 210, 218 
Mlechchhas, and Kalki 145, 149, 153 
Moghul, conquest of the Dakhan, 121 ; or Mu- 


ghul, 122; or Mogul, emperor ve . 286 
Moghuls, Mughals - 7 oe . 217 
moharo, mohors, stones from snake's faa 

F.G. 141, 143 


Mongol, conquest « of Khara-Khoto, 197; camp. 199: 


Mongolians ee ee oe ee 3% gi 
Mongols and the Kazaks aa oe . 200 


‘ monolithic rock-cut shrincs of Mahabalipir . .. 40 


moon, new, festival of, 208; an omen, 
F.G, 127; and deer.. ns eo FG. 145 
Morse, E. I. Co,’ g servant ae eo - il 


mosquitoes, in Darel and Tangir valleys. 114, 116- 
Mt. Eiros, position of, sketch ee o> 7 138 
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Mudala Rudra Nayak, Alakadri Naik, and 
Sengamala D&s.. es o se 2 98 
Muds Miyan and V§aya Kumara 272, f. 
Mughal, Mughals, and Marathas in the Carna- 
tic, 77andn. 78.; emperar, and Sambaji, 120 ; 
or Moghul, conquest of the Dakkan, 121, f.; 
Mughal’s slipper, incident of, 122, f. ; suprem- 
acy in Madura, 166, 159, f.; and S. India, 
217, 219; and Samarkand, 231; or Mogul, 
emperor, and the E. I. Co. .. es .. 286 
Muhammad of Ghazni, in India ae .. 34 
Muhammad Ali, and magic, 59 n.; and 
Chanda Sahib, 247 and n.; and Vijaya 
Kumara, eto. .. : : 272-—274 
Muhammad K&asim, and India ae al . 34 
Muhammad Yakub Khan, with Sir A. Stein, 
110, 166, 193, 201, 223 
Muhammadagn, Architscture in Gujarat, otc., 
and the late Dr. J. Burgess, 3, f.; rule, in 
8. India, 34¢ over Hindus, 64, 136; attacks 
on Tanjore, 38, f. ; claims, and Raiga Krish- 
na, 122; sainte, their tombs, near ancient 
Buddhist shrinee in Gorachdl, 141 ; mosque, 
endowed by Mangammél, 159; chiefs, and 
Vellore, 160 n.; raid, into Travancore, 162 n.: 
advent, into Madur., 213 n.; interference in, 
216, 217 and n.; remains, in C, Asia, 222; art, 
in Samarkand, or Musalman, in Trichinopoly 
241, 246 
Muhammadanism, and Hinduism in Sind. .206, 208 
Muhammadans, tolerated, by Tirumal Naik, 


28; and Chokkan&ftha, 41—43, 96, f; and 

Marathas <a o-n 0° ee .. 243 
Muharram, the, and the Bebi Syed cult .» 207 
Muk-su, gorge, in C. Asia a6 226 & n. 


Malaka, tribe or co., identified with Malika ., 127 


Milikas, see Silikas ss is .. 127 
Mul Kadavara, (see @.v. in Index to 1916) and 
Vienu sig, ar a -. Sup. 117 
Multani Revival in Sind.. ° ee -» 205, 207 
Munt.. oe : es ot 179, f. 


Munja, Param fra k. es sy sie 179, f. 
Murfri Rao, Maratha governor of Trichino- 
poly, 242—244 and n.; and Muhammad Ali. 247 
Murghab, or Bartang, riv., 226; and Oxus 
source, blocked .. és «+ 227, 254 
Murtuk, Buddhist ruins near... oe 202 
Murundas, Purudhas, corruption of Mauryas. 152 & n. 
Musalman, domination, and Muttu Virappa, 
etc., 38, f.3 invasion, of Madura, 42, f.; inter- 
ference in, 216, 288—342; dargal, grant 
made to, 159; version, of Hindu cult, 205; 
and Trichinépoly, 244; asomen ., F.G. 128 
Musalmins, and the Maravo tree, F.G. 137; 
and the pig, ete. oe ee oo B.C. 146 


INDEX 


Museum, O. Indian, and Delhi.. ‘ -. 358 
Muttammal, q. to Ranga Krishna, and 


Satt.. és oe : ies 124, 156 
Muttu Ala-kddri, Muttu Virapba: 37, f., 
40 &n., 215 
Muttu Kuochu, the horse of the Polygar of 
Ariyalar aoe “ . i 105 n. 
Muttu = Lin Bappe, name in copper- a 
grant, .. i si .40n. 
Muttu Tirumalai Naik gad the Marathas .. 244 


Muttu Vijaya Raghun&tha, 209 n.; or Vijaya 
Raghunatha, q.v. .» 209 

Muttu Virappa, or Muttu AlakAdri, q. v. .. 37 

Muzafiar Jang, and Nazir Jang .. 247 


Muztagh-ata, mt., range, 224; or Sel-tagh .. 226 
Mylapore, and de Nobilis, 22; and the Portu- - 
guese .. ba oe 226 


Mysore, & penian ‘Catholic ea tat 23; and 
Chokkanftha, 44 and n., 97and n., 98, 158; 
under Chik& Diva Raj, 57, 76; and Madura, 
76, 189; attacked by Sambaji, 120; and 
Aurangzeb, etc., 122 ; and Mangammél, 158; 
and the Kongu Province, 161; and Trichi- 
nopoly, 183 ; and Vijaya Kumara, 273; and 
~the Polygars.. a oe wis . 274 
Mysore, Archeological Department, Annual 
Report for 1916, book-notice -» 135 
Mysoreans, and ChokkanAtha, etc., 40, 97 & n., 
76 ; and Muhammad Ali he ine oo 247 


Nadivarman (for Nandivarman ?), last Pallava 


k., and Atiranachanda is oe oe 68 
Nag decsgles oy os F.G. 139 
Nagaraja, in the Arjuna ‘bas-relief os -. 654 
NA&jarjunt Hill Caves, inscrips. ... ~-« 125, 127 
Nag-magas, beggar sect .. FG. 140 
Nag-Nath, a enake ii gp : F.G. 139 
Nag-panchami, enake day 4 FE. G. 188 f. 
Nags, in Patal ; F.G. 143 
Nahavana (=Nahapéna), date .. - .. 162 
Nahavend, battle oe ba -. 34 


Naik Kingdom of Madura, History of (contd, 
from Vol, XLV, p. 204), 22—28, 36—47, 


57—63, 74—78, 96—105, 119—124, 
156—~163, 183—190, 209—219, 237—3¢7, 
272—275 


Nalldra, a Vrittikéra .. 7) ee -. 101 
Na-mal Kumara, (seo ¢.¥. in Index to 1916) 
and Visnu a oe ae e» Sup. 1 
names, derived from animals and plants. FG, 144 
Namuchi, a tdkehaea oe oe oe 66, 67 
Nanos Farnawis, or Furnuwees, and Wm. 
Bolte .. oe ee ee a) ra) 279 


INDEX 


Nanda, dynasty, date .. as ot 
Nandavanam, a Roman Catholic residence 

in 8. India 23 
Nandivarman, last Pallava k., 50; N. Pallava- 

malla, possibly surnamed Atijranachan‘a, and 

the Arjuna Rthas, etc., 53; (see Nadivar- 

man, 68) and Pudukkudaiyan Ekadhtram, 69 

and n., 70; victor at Tellaru, 71; I. we TE 
Nanga-Parbat, mt. in C. Asia .. a ~. 112 
Nan-kou-chén, in C; Asia, has Buddhist remains 199 
Nan-shan . af ie oe 198, f. 
Narada, aiid Manu — : o° 95 
Narasappaiya, Dalavai mde Ma‘igammal, 

and the Christians, 159 n.; and Mysore, 

etc., 162, f.; death of.. es ‘ie . 183 
‘Narasiinhavarman I, Mahfimalla, Pallava k. 

(in the Mahabalipir Antiquities) and 

Ceylon, etc. .. 51—53, 55, f., 70, £. 
Narasimhavarman II, R&jasitiha (in the Maha- 

balipOr Antiquities), 55, f.; porhaps sur- 


named Atiranachanda. . isi oe .. 68 
Naravahas (Naravahanamn), date aa . 152 
Narvappaiya, Dalavai to V. R. Chokkanatha. 188 
Narendrachandra, date. es oe .. 278 
‘Wasik cave inscrip. ee ee a .» 127 
Nasratabad, Seistan cap. a as ~. 232 
nitakas .. ae ae 7 ie .. 173 
Nature, ur vegetation, f male element in 

Sindhi cults Me : x . . 205 
Natyacharya, applied to Bh irate Ns 182 


Natyagdstra, » work by Bharata, and in 
Agnipurana, 174, f. ; and the ancient rhet- 
oricians, 176; note on, 177; date, 178, f. ; 
and Bhatta Lollata, etc., 181, f.; the oldest 
work on Alamkdras.. . 183 

Nava-guna-éintiya, (see 8.v. in ‘Indox to 1916) 
and Vignu a Sup. 117 

Nawab, of the Carnatic, aii Madura, 217,218 & n. 

Nayake, Brahman at the Court of Sankara- 


varman, date .. . . 180 
Nazir Jang, and Mazaffar jaa as . 247 
. 133 


Nearchus .. 
Negapatam, and the seins in » Pondicherry, 
(1761), 7, 15, 18; firat Portuguese settlement 
on Coromandel Coast, 74 and n.; and Muttu 
A|akAdri 96, f. 
‘Nemichandra, Jaina Katioe: Sate 188, f. 
Nénméni, near saci has inscrips. of Chukka- 
nétha.. . 40 n. 
Neolithic finds, in 0. Asia (by sir A. Stein), 
| 140, 167, 169, 249 
Newcastle, ship, and the cyclone in Pondi- 
cherry, (1761) .. .. 6,8, 9, LI—18, 20, f. 
New Light on the Gupte Era and MihirakulA 
287-—206 


eo 152 
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New moon, festival, in Sind as .« 208 
Ngan-si, Parthia . -« 261 
Nicks, John, E, I. Co’ 8 secant isthne to . 304 


Nicobar Islands, and Austria's Commercial 


Vonturo in the Nighteenth Century .. 277, f. 
Nim, loaves, and snake bites, ¥.Q. 142; tree, 

. E.G. 144 
Nirgranthas, Jaing sect, and Kulkiraja . 287 


Nirvana, of Mahavira, and the birth of Kal- 


kirdja ee 2 os .. 287, 289 
neshihd, of Kalki .. es BS wa .. 150 
Niya, ousis, 141; riv, .. an ne .. 142 


Nizam, the, and Madura, ote. 243 & n.; 244 
Nohilis, Robt, de, founder of Jesuit Mission in 
Madura, retirement und lust duya .. 22, 61 n. 
Norfolk, the ship, and the cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry (1761) 6, 9—12, 14& n., 15, 18 n., 19, 21 
Northington, 1. I. Co.'s ship, and Austria’s 
Commerciul Vonture in tho 18th Century .. 284 
Notes from Old Factory Resords, 48, 64, 79, 
106, 192, 220, 248; 275, 304 
Notes on Sind, I. The position of Mt. Eiros .. 133 
Notion of Kingship, the, in tho Sukhaniti, 
book-notice =... i es as .. 48 
34, f. 
Novara, trigate, in Austria’s commorcial ven- 


nouns, in the Prakrits ., ie ae 


turo in the Kighteonth Century ive . 278 
numbers, lucky, etc. F.G. 128 
Numismatics, and the dute of Kanishka ee 271 
Nut, Russian post in the Pamirs an »- 230 
Nyachut, pass .. oe ve oe .. 114 
nydsas, used by Bana .. rr ais .. 191 


O & E, the Wide Sound of, with Special 


Reference to Gujarati.. a -. 297-—304 
Oddisa, (see .v. in Index to 1916), and Vignu, 
Sup. 117 
Oemo-Kadphises, Yen-Kao-Tchen, son of 


Kad phises si at . 261 
official, an, present to, in Old Factory Resort: 220 
offspring, for the childless = .» F.G. 139 
Old Factory Records, see Notes from .. -. 48 
Omalur, R. C. Missionary settlement in 8, 


India ave re ee ae ee ae 24 
omene ee ee ee eo ¥.G. 126—128 
O-po, pass.. oe es a .. 199 


oppression, official, under V. Chokkanatha . 187 
Original Papers Relating to the seas at 
Pondicherry on New Year’s day in 1761 .. 5 ff. 
Oriasa, and Kalki.. us Ba ~. 148 
Orme, R., and the cyclone at Pondicherry i in 
1761 a -- 5 6n,12&n, 18 &n., 16 
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Orir, battlefield ... x “% cs e. 233 
Oulgaret, one of the four communes of Pondi- 
cherry .- ee es ee 40s T&n, 
Outlines of the History of Alamkéra litera. 
ture, Part II (contd. from Vol. XL, p. 288), 173, ff. 
Oxus, valley, early Tibetan invasion of, etc., 
117; river, 224—226, 228—231 ; problem 
of its source, by Lord Curzon and Bir H. 


Trotter Cm) eo ee ee ee 2563—265 
padya, sub-divisions of . és ei .. 173 
Pahlavas, settle in ‘W. India wie ; 34 
Pakhtun Wali, R&Aja, and the Dard Republics, 

111—116 


Paleography, and the date of Kanishka .. 27] 
Paleolithic settlement in Chok-tagh, traces 


of ae oe ae ae ~» 140 
Palake, date of - ee ane wer 162 
PAalan ga, (sce s.v. in Index to 1916) and Ya-Raju, 

Sup. 120 


Pilayams, of Rémnad, and V. Raghunatha .. 209 
Palghat, R. C. Missionary district in 8.India. 24 
Pallava, Rayas, Tondamans, their rise, 46; 

rule, in Conjeevaram.. ea ee .. 67 
Pallavamalla, Narasimhaverman I .. .. 63 
Pallavas, of Tondamandalam, and the Pallava 

Rayas, etc., 46; their origin, 72; or Kurum- 

bas os oe oe oe os -- 7 
Pallicate, Pulicat.. .. = es ~ 44 
Pajlikond&n, shrine, Mahabalipdr 68, f. 
Palm (see a.v. in Index to 1916) and Visva- 


karma .. ee ee Sup. 119 
palm-leaf MSS., finds in C. Asia 136, 143 
Palni, and Matigammsi o- ve «+ 185 


paintings, in Temple of the Thousand Buddhas 194 
Pamir, Little, lake, and the source of the Oxus. 254 
Pamirs, and Sir A. Stein, 224—226, 228, f.; 
and the source of the Oxus .. 253, f. 
Panan Devi (see @, v. in Index to 1916) and 
Visnu sg. ee Sup. 117 
Pancha Péndava Ratha, of MahAbaliptr es. 62 
pandil, thatehed shed .. oe i . 6 
Pandérams, R. ©. Missionaries to the low 
castes in’8. India, 24—26 as .. 99 
Pandavas, the, and the Khijado tree :. F.G, 136 
Panini, 106; and KatyayanA, 107-; first referred 
to dramatic art, 177 ; and Bharata.. 178, £. 
Panjab, and the Oxus riv., 255;-and the 
Kushans.. ee es ~- 266 
Pan-Young, or Yong aa, the Heou Hon Chou, 
262, 263 & n., 264 
Parallels, Some Interesting __.’. . 2398—236 


INDEX 


Paramésvaraverman, or Mallaiyarkén, Pallava 
k. and the antiquities of Mahébalipdr, 51; 
k. of Mallar, 52 ; (I) 53; called Atyantakama, 56- 


Parangie, applied to Missionaries as 24, 103. 
Parintaka, first Chélak. .. .-. ar 50 
Parféara, family name of Kalki -. 148, 149 
Paravans, and Christianity .. is 24, 26: 
Pariahs, and Christianity, etc... .. 27, 99,f. 


Paris, has archeological remains from C. Asia, 
253; and Wm. Bolts .. wis és -. 278 
Parker, Capt., of the Grafton .. 6, 15: 
Péro, curative stone, F.G. 146 ; or Ratvano Paro, 
Suleiman Paro. . i Pe F.G. 147 
parrot, the, and intellect. . ee .» F.Q. 182 
Parsis, and the cow, F.G. 145; and fire.. F.G. 149: 


Parthia, Ngan-si, and Kadphises 261, f. 
Parthians, rule Lower Indus Valley, etc. .. 34; 269° 
Parvati, g. and the lion .. oe . F.G. 146 


Parvati, sister of Rangandtba, and wife of 
Tirumal Naik .. a ie B4 -. 86. 


PéSsupata, Biva’s weapon .. ate 54— 56 
Pasur, R. C. residence in 8. India i 23, f. 
Patal, Nether World, and the Nags F.G. 143 
Patala, and Hyderabad. . oe ds -- 183 


Pataliputra,a science centre .. i .. 185 
Patafijali, and Paévini, 107 ; and the drama..178 n. 


Pate, Ch., and Job Charnock .. or .. 260° 
pathmar, patlamare, runner... aa 9; 282 
Patika, date <a Se -. . 266, 267 & n. 
Pattavali Chronology, Jaina .. es .. 162 


Pattini, (see ¢.v. in Index to 1916) and Viéva- 


karma, Sup, 118; and Y4-Raju .. Sup, 120 
Pattukkottai, fort, insorip. at .. or 163 n. 
P’au Ta-jén, Mandarin, in Urumchi .. »« 202' 


pearl fisheries, of Ramnad ee se .. 210 
Pedro, c., in Ceylon oe ate - . 9 
Pein (of Marco Polo) or Pi-mo.. os ». 141 
Pei-shan Gobi, region, and Sir A. Stein, 194— 
197, 199, f. 
Pei-ting, or Chin-man, ancient cap, in Mongo- 


lia region oe ee . ° .. 200° 
Pelliot, Prof,, and Temple of the Thousand 
Buddhas es : - .. 194 


Pennerton, and BenwGciiass ae 256 & n., 257 
Penwortham Pennerton, ;arieh in Leyland, 
Lancaster, mentioned in J. Charnock’s will, 
256 & n., 257 & n., 258- 
Perahdra (sve ¢.v. in Index to 1916) and Yama- 
Simha-Bandara oe oe -. Sup. 120 
persecution, of Christians, in 8. Indie, 99; of 
Proenza, 100 ; by V. RanghunAtha .. -. 210° 
Persia, $4; 232; and Austria in the Eighteenth 
Century...  .. oe we 278 
Persian, dynasty, over icowa: language, in 
India, 84; designs in on tombs. . o» 203- 


INDEX 


philanthropy, of Maiigamm4é|.., ae 157, f. 
phirmainds, farman a we .. 286 
Phoguel, site of ancient Buddhist sanctuary .. 115 
Physioramany, ship, and the cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry (1761) .. e4 a he ae <22 
Pigot, Geo., and the cyclone at Pondicherry, 
(1761) .. ive ig a . 8, 10, 11, 22 
Pigot, Lord, killed by magic .. bs 5Y n. 
Pilgrims, Chinese Buddhist, and Darel » lil 
Pillar edicts, of Adéoka, and the late Dr. 
J.J. Fleet ae ay ba .. 131 
Pi-mo, (of Hsilan-tsang) or Pein ep .. 141 


Pipal, holy tree .. os F.G. 136—138 
piracy, punishments for. . ie : . 275 
Pir Jhareon, cult in Sind, 206; or Sultan 
Hussain, Mai Pir a .. 207 
piehachas, female evil spirits F.G. 132 


plants, names derived from, F.G. 144; and 
animals, F.G. 145; and stones, F.G. 146; 


and marriage .. iss ss -. E.G. 148 
plough, hala, 65 ; sacred oF .. F.G. 148 
Po-ch’éng-tzu, and Sir A, Stein. . we i EL 
Pocock, Admiral, and the cylone at Pondi- 

cherry (1761) 14,19 
poetics, origin, etc., 135; thepiy: of, eta. .. 17 


Poetry, 135; in Alathkira literature, 173, £.; 178, 180 
poets, classification of , - 173 
Pogaldr, former cap. of Rémnad ae ». 45 
Polygars, and Chokkan&tha, 6, f., 190; under 
Ranga Krishya, 121; and Vijaya Kumara, 
172—174; and BhavAni Sankara, 212, 239 
—241; of Trichinopoly, and the Muham- 
madans . 
Pondicherry, Original papers palaciag to site 
Cyolone at (in 1761), 5—22; R. C. Vicari- 
ate, 23; French settlement 24, 217 
Poona, and Wm, Bolts .. ate € .. 279 
Por-débe, rest-house in Russian Pamirs . 225 
Porto Novo, in 8. Arcot.. 6&n 
Portuguese, and French, in Pondicherry, 22 ; and 
the Pandframs, 24; and slaves, in Madura, 
42 and n.; and Sambaji, 120; Missions in 


245 


Sind . 206 
pottery, painted, faint at Miepar Khas, 

206, 208; findsinC. Asia .. - 249, f. 
Pouta, co., and Kadphises . 261 
Prahlad, and the Holi festival .. . E.G. 155, f. 
Prakik rita-svadhyaya- eli oi a biruda of 

the Kadamba kings .. : oe . 155 
Pr&krit, the Dravidian element in it .. 33—36 
Prakrit, Kadamba, insoription of Malavalli. * 154, f. 


and Gujarati, 
297—299, 302 n. 


prana-poka, d@ath wail .. or .» EG. 133 


Prakrit, or Apabhramgs, 
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Prattharenduraja, writer, quotes Bharata, 176; 
and Rudrata .. ie és Ses .- 18 
prayers, for children, eto, ee ae 


-. 207 
Prayoga, ceremony, and change of sex .. F.G. 125 
pregnancy, F.G. 131; and fire. -worship.. F.G. 145 
prehistoric finds in C. Asia .. 249 
present, to an official, from Old Factory 
Records. . a . 220 
Predeaux, Maj. vs ‘a .. 232 
priests, Hindu, and de Nobilis ies i .. 24 
Prjevalsky, Russian General “ .. 253 
Proenza, R. C. Missionary in 8. India .. 25, 99, f. 


Protector, ship, and the cyclone at Pondicherry, 

(1761) .. oe 6, 8, 9, 11, 15—-18, 20, 21 
Ptolemy’s Geography, translated by the late 

Dr. Burgess, 2; and Malange (Mallai ?).. Tl 
puberty, and the pipal troe, F.C. 138, 159; 

and boys .. . E.G. 160 
Pudukkétta, Mariva an anil Chokkanatha, 43; 

State, origin of, 46, f. ; and Raghun&tha, 57, 

210; and Ramnid = «21254. 
Pulakesin, Pulikesin I], Vallabha, at war with 

Narasithha a as .. 561 
Pulicat, Palliacate, Dutch ssteisccaten 12,14 
pulla, fish, vehicle of Uderolal, in Sind. 205, f. 208 


punishments, for piracy ~ 276. 
Purdjas, the, and Kalki, 145—150, 152, 153 
and n.; take their prosent form .. . 176 


Pushpadanta, Gandharva k., reputed author of 
the Mahimnastava de ee . 164 
Pushyamitra, date oe is oe . 162 


Queensborough, ship, and the Cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry (1761) 6, 8, 9, 11—13, 16 and n.—18, 20, 22 


Quilon, Korkulam . 162 
Rachamalla IV, Ganga k. 5 a .. 288 
rafaks, galleries on precipices .. oe . 227 
rag, Offerings, to trees .. oe oe .. 208 


Raghavabhatta, author of the commentary on 

the Arthadydtanika as a -- L799 &n. 
Raghoji Bhonsle, and Baji Rao I, etc... 242 & n. 
Raghunatha, Kelavin of Ramnédq, 45; rise of, 

57; and Madura . 183, 208 n. 


raids, by Huns, in C. Asia is oe oe 222 
rain ie ait i ws .» FE.G. 147 
rainbow, and the mohor .. F.G. 143 
rainfall, ceremony es ea -. F.G. 184 
Raéjackhara (Rajasekhara?) .. ‘a o- 186 
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Raja Gopichand, cult in Sind .. es -- 206 
Raja, Pakhtun Wali, g. v. ef a me pe 
Raja Ram, and Aurangzeb, 122 ; and Zalfikar 
Khan... ee ; ae -- 160 &n. 
Rajasekhara, poet, date. of, by the late Dr. 
Fleet, 131; dramatist .. is ; 
Rajasimha Nerasimhavarman II, k, in the 
Mahébaliptr antiquities, possibly Atirana- 
chanda .. es ss . 53, 56, 68 
Rajasimha Pallavéivaram, k., shrine a Maha- 
baliptr .. sn - as 68—71 
Réjasthani, Old Western, or Gujarati, gv. .. 297 
R4éjputana, home of Kalkt 149, f. 
Rajputs, and Arabs inSind, 34; of Mewar, and 
Akbar, 148 ; a marriage ceremony of.. F.G. 138 
Raji, site of capitel, ancient Darel... pore 9 bi 
Rakusu, (s.v. in Index to 1916) and Visnu. Sup. 117 
Ram, g., and death F.G. 130 & n. 
Rama, g., and the Maravas .. ae .. 101 
Rama, (3.v. in Index to 1916) and Vispu. Sup. 117 
Rama, and V. Raghunatha aus si . 210 
Rama, and Prahlad . E.G. 156, fe 
Ramachandra Pant, Maratha statesman .. 16) 
Rama-Lakshmana, a camel belonging to the 


135 


Polygar of Ariyalur 105 n. 
Rémalinga Vilfsa, hall built by V. Raghu- 

nétha ne . 2il 
Ramanatha, g., and V. Raghundths 209, 211 


Ramappaiya, minister under Tirumal Naik .. 37 
Rémésvaram temple, in Raémn&d, and Surya 
Raja, 45; and V. Raghunatha . 209 
Ramnad, gaa ChokkanAatha, 43, f., 190; case 
Kilavan Sé€tupati, 45, f., 190, 209; and Pu- 
dukkitta, 46; and the Tonjamans, 57; 
cyclone (of 1709), 190 ; death of V. Raghu- 
nAtha, in 210, f.; war of succession in, etc., 
211—213.; Polygars of, and Chanda Sahib, 
2413 and Vijaya Kumféra, 246, f., 272, f.; 
and Muhammed Ali .. . 274 
Ram Raja, brother of SambAji -. 160 
Ram Singh, Naik, surveyor, with Sir A. Stein. . 144 
Rana Virabhadra, elephant of the Polygar of 
Ariyaldr ; 105 n. 
Ranga Krishna {(Muttu Vinepie (1682—16 89) 
son of ChokkanAtha, 104 and n.; character, 
 ete., 119—121; and the Mughal’salipper, 122, 
f.; death of, 124 and n., 158; and Travancore 162 


Ranganna Naik and Kumfra Muttu 38 & n. 
Range Raya, Srf, in inscrip: ..40 n.; 96 n.; 239 n. 
Ranra, Kannada poet, pupil of Ajitasena .. 289 
R&sabha, kings, Gardabhilas, date .. -. 152 
sasas, 173 ; treated by Bharata, 177, £3; and 

_ Rudrabhatta .. .. so .. a6 ~- 18 
ariawa,dissase .. 20 «ewe we GAT 


INDEX 


Ravivarma, of Travancore, and Matgammél, . 
162 n., 163 
Raymond, M., of Pondicherry .. - 6, 12 
rebellion, of Bhavani Sankara and Topjamén.. 210 
rebirth .. we F.G. 131 
records, from C. Asia, foaad by Sir A. Stein, 
Chinese, 144, 168, f.,193, 195, 198, 203, 222, 
Kharoshthi .. ; ee 166, £., 222 
Records, Old Factory, Nstes from, 48, 64, 79, 
106, 192, 220, 248, 276, 304 


Regency of Mangamma] as 156— 163 
relationship. Prakrit nouns of .. i .. 34 
Religion, in Sind.. 205, ff. 


remains, in C, Asia, finds by Sir A. Stein, of 
burial grounds, etc., 168, f,; of settlement, 

222 ; Buddhist, etc. . 144, 232, 249, 263 

remedies, for snake bites F.G, 141 
Republics, the Dard, and Raja Pakhtun Wali, 

1l1—113 

Rerhi, and Eiros, suggested identification of .. 133 

Residences, R. C,, five,in 8S. India . 23 & n,, 24 
Revenge, the ship, and the cyclone at Pondi- 


cherry (1761) 8, 11, 18 
revenue, Naik .. ae. ae 2% .. 87 
Revival, Multani, in Sind 53 . 206 
rhetoricians, ancient, and the Agnipurdna .. 176 
rheumatic, and the Paro stone .. F.G. 146 
Rich, or Kermin, Pass . 137 
rishis, and crows .. F.G. 151 
Ritie, four .. : oe ise . 173 
Ritta, (see s.v, in Index to 1916) and Yama- 
dati 


: . Sup, 120 
River, or male seeng, in) ) Sindhi suite: 205—208 
Rochford, ship, and Austriu’s Commercial Ven- 


ture in the Eighteenth Century .. .. .. 284 
rock-cut shrines, Mah@balipir .. Per . 49 
Rock-cut Temples of Elephanta, by the late Dr. 

J. Burgess od “3 7 i ae | 


Roman Limes . 2° . 250 
Rose-water, (see §, v. in Index to 1916) and 
Visnu Sup. 117 
Roshan, Pamir Valley 226, f., 230, 255 
routes, ancient, in C, Asia, 168—171, 193, 200, 
223, 225, 226 andn., 228, 231, 250, 285, 265 & n. 
Royal George, the. . o. .17n, 


Rudrabhatta and Rudrata ios -. 180 
Rudran Kannan, poet .. . 70 
Rudrata and Rudrabhatta, possible entity 

of, 180 ; and the Natyasasira.. és - 183 


ruins, in C, Asia, Buddhist shrines, etc., 137, 
189, 201, f. 223,f., 232, 250 ; of forts, etc., 
114, 196, 222, 224, 229 
Rukattane (see ¢.v, in Index to 1916) and 
Visvakarma .. ee aes Sup, 118° 


INDEX 


Ripaka, in the Nalyaiastra, etc... .. 178, 181 
Ruesel, Mr. O,, and the cyclone at Pondicherry 


(in 1761) a ae a 22 
Russia, (Govt. of) and Bir A. Stein, 224, f; and 
England oe i ahs .. 252 
Rustam Khan, favourite of Alakadri, usurpa- 
tion of .. 4 oe 7 .- 96, 98, f. 
Ryan, Francis, partner of Wm, Bolts,281 & n., 
282, 285 


Sa’Adat Ali Khan, death of 217 nN. 
$abda ah a - es ae .. 173 
Sacastana, land of Sacas, or Scythians . 232 
sacrifices, human, ete. .. »» E.G, 146, f. 
Sadrass, Sadras, (Seven Pagodas) Dutch eet- 
tlement, Chingleput Dist. .. me 10 & n. 
Safdar Ali,and Trichinopoly, etc., 217-219 and 
n,; and the Marathas, 242 n., 243 andn., 
244 and n., 246 
Sagosi, Muhaminadan gen. of Jingi.. . 41, f. 
Sahalaé, Sahalatavi, vil. in Kadamba, has an 


ins. of Mahavalli ed 155 
Sihityadarpana, » work by Visvandtha, men- 
tions early dramas... 178 


St. George, Fort, and the auicne a Pondi- 
‘cherry (1761), 7—12, 22, 259 n., 260; and 


Austria’s Commercial Venture in the 

tighteenth Century .. ie oe 282 
St. Lubin, French Ambassador at Poona 279 
St. Mary Woollchurch, London parish, birth- 

place of Richard Charnock 256, 258 & n. 


Saiva, faith, and Tirumal Nfik, 28; altar, at 
Sehwan .. Fae 23 af ee 2. 200 
Saivism and Sind. Bs : »- 206, 208 

Suku, Era, 267; een by qinadena: 287; 
dates, 292—295 


Sakambhari, Sambhalea .. .. 149 
Saharaja, date ot .. 289 
Sakatayana ..107, £., 290 
Salem, R. C. missionary ities 24; and 


Chokkanatha, 44; and Chikka Déva .» 162 
Salisbury, ship, and the cyclone at Pondi- 

cherry'(1761)_ .. oe ee .. 9, 15, 17 
salt-petre, an import to Pondicherry .. -- 10 
Samagial, vil. in Darel.. sa i o. 116 
Samanattam, village .. - ag .. 187 
Samarkand av . oe »» 281 
Sambaji, and the Mughal empire . 120, f., 160 
Sambandar, Z7'évéram hymner, contemporary 

of Narasimhavarman I. _.. He .. 55 
Sambelu, sacted article .. oe F.G. 147, f. 
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Sambhala, Sahambharf in Rajputana, birth. 


place of Kalki. . - on ee .. 149 
Sarndhis, and Dandin -. 180, 182 
Sarndhyanga a .. 182 
Sahgraha, lost eravanintical eer by Vyadi. 178 n. 
“amudragupta, the Indian Napoleon .. 7], 
samvat,a year .. es .. I3l 
sanads, at alan i a .. 136 
Sana tkumara, g. 7 : .- 66 
Sanctuary, ancient , Buddhist, in 1 Darel .. 116 


Sandwich, ship, and the cyclone at. Pondicherry 
(1761) 8—10 

Sankaricharya, date, ea the ike Dr, Fleet, 
131; and Sringeri, 136; matha. at Jambukés- 


varam and V. R, Chokkanftha .. 187 &n 
Sankaravarman, patron of Nayaka .. .. 180 
Sankuka and Bharata .. bss te .. 180 
sannyasa, renunciation .. be arte .. 87 


Sanskrit, Grammar, 106, ff.; and Alamkara 
literature, 173—175 ; drama, et.c,, 177.179 ; 
and O, W, Rajasthfini or Guparati, 279, f., 
301, f., 304 
Sanyasa .. . — a . 66 
Sanyasins, racic. R. GC, Missionaries to this 


high Castes in 8, India .. . 24, ff.; 99 
Sanyasis, ascetics F.G. 132 
Sapta-rishis er 2% we .. 69 
Sarada, goddess, and Sringeri ee re .. 136 
Sarasvati, and the peacock, F.C, 145; and the 

goose F.G. 151 


SiindeorttkantNabhardseen a work hy Bhéja =... 176 
227 & n,, 228 
292, f. 


Sarez Pamir 
Sarnath inscrip. 
adrnga, bow 


270, f., 


saro yaygam, magic mantra 






survam ‘nya = free of taxes 
Sarvananda, author of the Tikasarv 
Sarvatobhadra, type of image .. 
Sarvarvarinan, Mankhuri k., inseri 
af... si ae ‘a : 
Sasivama Periya Udaya Tevan, 
Vollikkottai, rovolt of 
Sassanian, (early,) or Indo-Scythian, 
ture, 229, 232 ; coins 203, 26 
SAtakarni Gotamiputra, Sri, Andhra k, 


Saténo, festivalin Sind .. bs ws 207, .f 
Satara, imprisonment of Chanda Sahib in, 

242 n. 246 
Satarsingo, spirit .. as « F.G. 135 
Sathia, figure F.G. 153 


Sati, uxorial custom, 87, t. 92 ; of Muttammaéa), 

124, 156 ; of V. R. Chokkandtha’s wives .. 313 
Satrape, Northern, etc., 226—268; coins of. 270, f. 
Satrufijaya, Temples, and the late Dr, Burgess. 1, 2 


328 INDEX 
Saturn, Shani... 0 ww iwestiwe:COG, 146s Shani, Saturn «wwe FG, 2 
Satyamangalam, R. C. residence in 8. India, Shan-shan or Loulan, the present Lop rion, ‘ 

23 and n.—26 ; taken by Mysore .. _. 96  Shardai Pass, near Darel ne ; oe ae 
Saunab, Kirghis hamlet be _, 227  Shdstras, the, and Caste system = .. 00 
Savai, Shahji, or Mddoji, Tanjore ‘acces , 24]  Shatchandt, or prayoga of Rudra, sex-changing 
Savitri, and the Banyan tree FG. 137 ceremony oe ve ve .» EG, 128 
Sayaji, k. of Tanjore, and the French. . 241, f. shaving . F.G. 181, f. 
Scripts, various, finds in C, Asia, by Sir Shekh Tabir, UderolAl, Hindu ult in Sind .. 305 

A. Stein i 198, 201 Sheldon, Dan., friend of Job Charnock, 259 
sculptures, stucco, from C. Asia 144, 199 and n., 260 
Seythians, and India, 81; or Sacas, 232; Sheobat Pass ee ee I 

coins, Sassanian, q.v. .. 203, 266 & n.; 267 ‘Shili Sdtem,row.. =... ws FG, 186 
secrecy, and mystic lore F.G. 155 Shindi, gorge oe 221, f. 
Sehwan, in Sind, Saiva altar in 206, 208  Shitala, goddess, and ‘hes QBS. .. F.G. 145 
Seistan, and Sir A, Stein, 281, f.; and Sir Shiva, and trees, F.G. 136 , f.; and enakes, F.G. 

H. McMahon . 249, f., 260 139, f.; and Ganpati, etc., F.G. 145; and 
Sel-tagh, Maztagh, mite in Pamirs .. «+ 226 Dhunda .. soa. BG. 155 
Sengamala Das, son of V. Raghava, 74; and Shore temple, MahAbaliptr 68, f. 

Chokkanatha .. ‘i 98, 1,  Shraddha, ceremony F.G. 180—133 
Seigulam, tax-free village .. ai _. 187 “Shrines, in Mahébalipor, 49; ruins in C. Asia, 
sense, figures of .. : 174, 179 144; or sanctuary, 232 ; in Madura - 186 
Sera, Mughal prov, inthe Carnatic .. .. 162 Shukra, Venus, and the Sun . F.G. 145 
Serava, ancient cap. of Bijapur a: -, 1¢)  Shulge, M., Russian representative in Samar- 
Seres, China, and silkt:ade .. 9. «25, rae ae .. 231 
Scringapatam, and magic in war .-59n. Sid ere . 8, a t Oxus Valley . 229 
erpent, and tree worship _.F.G. 136, ff. j Jaysing, k. of Gujarat F.G. 134 
settlements, ancient, remains of, in C. Asia Siddoji, Savai Shahji, ¢.v. =“ . 241 

140, 166, f., 198, 222, "eB of F ae 9, 10 ; of Trichinopoly, 
Sétupati, the, 58, 120; RaghunA@tha, revolt of, 39; of Madras . oe ve a . 161 
183, and n,; affairs under V. R, Chokkanatha, sieves, sacred .. .. . FG. 147 
“ Kilavan” 188, 190, 209; still Chief of Sikandar Shab, Sultan of Bijapur... 74 

Raémnad ae ne ss 2 .. 213 Sikkalai, tax-free village os -» 187 
Seven Pagodas, tn., Sadras_ i. . 10 n, Stks hd, the; ond the Agnipurdna a“ -- 175 
Seven Seas (see #.v. in Index to 1916) and Silalin, dramatic author se ee 172 

Visnu 5 ea << Sup. 118 silence, in mystic lore .. -» FG. 155 


Seven Years’ War and Pondicherry me ox <6 
sexes, numerical equality, and Caste, 85, f.; 
change of tid F.G. 125 
Shahakhel Baba, jachiacniadan Saint, and Darel 115 
Shah Alim Mehtarjao, of Dard, with Sir A. 


Stein .. : as 112, f. 
Shah Jhando, the Saviour Ferryman, in Sindhi 

Cult és Sc a ; .- 205,208 
Shahji, and Tanjore at 87, 99, 160, 169, f. 
Shahristan, ruins in Persian Seistan .. .. 250 
Shahzada Mian, with Sir A. Stein . 116 
Shakespeare, and the number ‘forty’.. 233, 236 
Shakh-darra, Pamir Velley aa io . 230 


shalandi, (Arab.) chelingues, row-boats «. 12 
Shaligram, stone, and Vishnu .. -. E.G. 146 
Shamag Padakamanu, form of devotion.. F.G. 155 
Shami, Khijado tree .. ee oe F.G. 136 
Shame Din, Naik, with Sir A. Stein. 137, 144, 
170, 202 


silk, Mas. finds, by Sir A. Stein, in C. Asia, 
143; traders, in Pamirs . 226, 226 n., 23) 
Simhanandin, sage sie ae os 288 
Simhavishou, founded the Pallava dyn, 71 & n. 
Sind, and the Arabs, 34 ; Notes on, 133; Reli- 


gionin .. ss et «. 206, ff, 
sins, aud cow's urine... 3 .. E.G, 145 
Sita, (see ¢.v, in Index to 1916) and Wooden 

Peacock a ‘a es «+. Sup. 119 
Sita, and the plough .. Se -» FG. 148 
Sitargh Pass oe oe 231 


Siva, and the Maha balipox sictanuition: 54—56 
and n,, 66, 70; as Sémaskanda. 68&n., 69, f. 
Sivaganga, a division of Ramn&d, 213; refuge of 
Bangaru, 289—241; and of Vijaya KumAfra 265, f. 
Sivaji and the Carnatic, 76; and Ekoji ee O88 
SivakAéi, and Kumara Mutho .. oe 87, £., 215 
Sivakhadavarman, k,, in the Kadamba Prak. 
rit inscrip. of Melavalli. _—... oe 164, f. 
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Skanda, Subrahmanya . Ss bf 68n. Sthalafayanam, Talaésyanam, nnd Jalasaya- 
Skandagupta, 149; date . ss ane .. 291 nam Sti. ie . 69 
skin diseases, cures ; es .. F.G, 146 Stone Age, remains, in C. hii 140, 167, 249; 
slaves, in \.adura : f nie 42-n. Man, and the crocodile, 28; Tower, site of. 2256 
Slipper, the Mughal’s_ : P . 122 Stone Inecription,a Hirfhi .. ‘cs 126, ff. 
Small-pox, goddess of | LF. G. 145, 150, 154 stones, the moharo, F.G. 141, 143; worshipped, 
Smith, R., Brigadier-General, on the cyclone ete. ws Ss : F.G. 146, ff. 

at Pondicherry (1761) 212n, storms, cyclones, in India 5, ff...  .. 1890 &n- 
Snake, (serpent) and tree worship, F.G. 136; stucco, rculpturcr, ficm temple ruins in C, 

by Hindus, F.G. 137, £.; temples, list of, Asia .. 144, 205 


F.G. 139, ff. ee F.G, 14]—148; guar- 


dians sd F.G. 143 
fodésa, Satrap, ings . 266, 267 & n., 270 
Sogdian script, finds of .. - Bs 167, f. 
Sogdiana .. ia rar ahs . 231 
Rélavandan, has ree ee cte., built by 

Mangammal.., 7 . 1th 
Somanathapur, Kesava templo <i .. 248 
SOmaskanda, Siva Sis oe .» 68 


Somerset, Capt, of the Weymouth oe .. 16 
Songades and — suggested identifica- 


tion ‘fs ; Pe .. 133 
orale, matha, 187 n.; agi v. R, Chokka- 
natha, and Kilavan Sétupati 190 n. 


soul, the .. sie i af ¥.G. 131, 133 
Sour d, the wide, of HB and O, with special 
reference to Gujarati .. “% oe =97, ff. 
South Indian Architecture and Iconography, by 
Prof. Jouvean--Dubreuil ss .. 60 
Scuth Sea Castle, ship, and the cyclone at 
Pondicherry (1761)... - is  =&29 


specch, figures of, and Alarkara literature, 
173, f., 177--179, 18], f. 
spirits, evil, protection from, ete, F.G. 125, £.; 
ceremonics for, F.G. 13t—132; bhuts, F.G. 
133; list of, as guardians, eic,, F.G., 134; 
aud the childless, F.G. 135; and trees, F.G., 
136, f.; and snake-bites, F.G. 142; and 
silence F.G. 
Srimale, sicliiplace of Magus ve .. 192 
Br ingaratilaka, a work by ludrabhatta .. 180 
Srinagar, and Sir A. Stein ve ae .. 151 
Brin geri, matha and Sankaricharya, discoverics 
at, and Tipu Sultan .. oe se i 
Srirangam, and Christianity, 27 ; and Ekoji, 98; 
156 and n.; and V. R. Chokkanitha. 186 & n. 
Srirangapatnam and Kongu ss... i .. 162 
Sri Ranga Raya, in inecrip, ..40n., 06 n.,239n. 
Srivilliputtir, and the Tondaman lands ». 46 
Stables, J., E. I. Co.’s servant .. ice .. 248 
State and Church, Hindu ify eg ~- 28 

Stevens, C., Admiral, and the cyclone at 
Pondicherry (1761) . « 5—7 & n., 9-—12, 14—16, 21 
Stephen, R. C, missionary in Madura .. .. 100 


155 


136 


Stu pe, ruins, in C. Asia, 117, 1(7. 197, f.. 266; 
containing sottery fregn ent, in Sind os 
Sturas, Buddhist, of Amazavati and Jaggay- 
yapeta in Kriehna District, by the Jate Dr. 
Burgess .. ee i a as . 
Subrahmanya, Skandhua. we -- 68 
Su-chou, oasis, and river .- 196, 198, f. 
8 udaréana, (ce 8.v. in Incex to 1916) end 


216 


Vitru.. es ee ma .. Kup. 11% 
Sudra clesg a as 7 .. Oh 
Submas, defcat of an re . 220 


suicide, of q. Mind&khehi, 240; fa dakans. F. C. 152 
Sujena Bai, q. of Tanjore ws .. 243 
Sukhanitt, the, the notion of kingship in .. 48 
Sukkur, in Sind, and tle cult of KLwaja 


Khizr... we aa os 205, f. 
Sukra, guru, of the rékshasas .. ae . 66 
Stlikas, defeated by Isravaimen, and the Mali 

kas a = os = se .. 127 
Su-lo Ho, riv. 193, 195, 198 
Sultan Hussain, or Pir Jhare Ch es .. 207 
Sultans of the Decean, and S, India .. -- 160 
Suimitra, Nég, wife of Daslarath -. F.G. 148 
Sun, cult, in Sind, 205; andthe hone... FG, 145 


Sundaramiaiti .. 6 aw .. 10 


Eung, (dynasty) and Tt ai - aie -- 201 
sunrise, parallels about .. .. 234 & on. 
Supremacy, Mughal, in Madura os 156, ff. 
Surakano, an amulet ¥.G. 125 
Surat,earnd /ustriasr Cconnae al Venture in 
the Eightcenth Century i ~. 282—286 

Surgeon, Gabriel Foughttn .. oe 47, f. 
Suropuro, guardian spirit oj harvest .. F.G, 134 
surveys, of the Oxus a i es .. 266 
Sdrya, Raia of Ramndd.. 45& n. 


Sdrya, sun .. .. 66, 234 & ne 
Séryavaiman, Maukl. ari prince, in ingcrip. 12E—127 


Stitanatt, Chuttanutee, Calcutta 5 .. 259 
Sutherland, the ship, at Pondicherry 
(1761). ee . 6,8, 9, 11—-18, 20, f. 
Swat, and Darel . ; , na .- 114 
Sykes, Sir P., and sir A. Stein. oF a 224, {. 
Syria, and Rome, 250; Ta-tsin os -. 262 


Syrian Christianity of Travancore .. » 103 
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‘Tabir, Shekh, g.v. _ oe es .. 205 
taboo, in Sind, tree ie , .. 208 
Tables for the Computation of Hindu Dates in 
Insoriptions, by the late Dr. Bureas «= 6S 
Tachibana, Mr., Japanese explorer - 166 


Tadia Tevan, high caste convert and de 
Britto .. oe sie us os 102, f. 
Taghdumbash valley .. a's . 137 
Tahaici, (839 s.v. in Index to 1916), sad Wed- 
dings ‘ Sup. 119 
Tahia, Bactria, ~ the Yue-chi 255, 261 


Tailaps IL, Chilukya k., patron of Ranna_ .. 289 

‘Tajils, Ghalohas .. ace 127, f., 231 

Ta'cht-i-Bahai inscription . 268 

Taklamakan, desert ‘ 139, f. 
‘Talaiszinem, Kala'mallal, 52; “ahalacave: 

nam) Jatasayanam 69, f. 

. 116 


Talib-ilms, religious students 
Ta-li-lo, Darel valley .. “a ‘s . 
Taila Tavan, ari Biavini Saikara .. 211, f. 

T’ang, dyn., and the Darkot pass, 117; and 
S, Turkestan, otc., 200, f., 203, 223; annals, 228 


Tangir valley and Sir A. Stein, 112, {.: mos- 
quitoes in .. . 114, 116 
Tangut, rule, etc, in  Khera- ‘Khoto 197, f, 


Tanjore, R.C. residence, 23, 25, 27; and Madu- 
ra, 37—39, 98, 99, 183, 246; and Chokka- 
natha, 42—44; and RAmn4§d, 45 und n., 190, 
f., 212, f.; and Pudukkétta, 46; history, 
58—62, 98, and the Tondamin, etc., 57; first 
Maratha invasion of, 75, 77; and Christianity, 
99; and R. K. M. Virappa, 105; and the 
Mughals, 121, f., 124 n., 160, f, 217, f., 
246; and Mangammal, 157—160, 163, 183 ; 
and Kilavan S4tupati, etc., 209, f.; and 
Bangaru ‘“ 241, fis 

‘Taotai, of the Temple of the Thousand Bud- 
dhas (Wang Tao-shi ? 194) and Sir A, Stein. 253 


‘Tara Bai, q. of Maharashtra .. 161 


246 


Tarim, basin os we 169, 201, f., 222, 232 
Tariar, sloop, and the cyclone at Pondicherry 

(1761) . - oe 90 

- 137 


Tash- Kurghsn, in Serikol 


tateamas, Prakrit words, in O, W. Rajas- 
thani .. Es .. 207 & n., 303 n. 
Ta-tsin, Syria te - 2 ae .- 262 
Tatta, oult in Sind fa 205, 208 
Tattuvanchori, in 8, India, and de Britto ..23 n. 
Taxila insotip. .. oe oe 266 n., 267 n. 
Ta-Yue-che, or Yue-chi'.. se . 261 
Tegara, tn., Tiy4ga Drug - oe 5.3 .. 17 


Tellicherry, and Austria’s Commercial Venture 
in the Highteenth Century .. .. «. 284 
Tembi, Timbi, African riv,, and Wm, Bolte... 296 


INDEX 


Temples of Satrunjeya, by the: late — 
Dr, J. Burgess .. ‘ie - St 
Temples, grants to, by ChokkAnatha, 44 n., 
87n.; see MahAabalipdr, 49—57, 65—73 ; in 
Sringeri, 136 ; of anake gods, F. G. 139; cave 
temples, in Ma-ti-gau, 199; of the Thousand 
Buddhas is ne 168, 194, 202, 253 
Thatgachchi, madan, in Ramnad . 2 
The Manusm rit, some remarks supplementing 
it,in the light of some recently discovered 
texts... es ae ass we .- 95 
Theodosius, coin of a bite - 7 
Third Journey of Exploration in Contral Asia, 
1913—-1916, by Sir A. Stein, 109—118, 
137—144, 165—172, 193—204, 221—9232, 


249-258 
Thousand Buddhas, Temple of, 168, 194, 202, 253 
Thomas, St., and Gondophares 268, f. 
Thread, the sacred F.G, 131 
Thunia,a bhut  .. F.G, 134 
Tibet . 109 


Tibetan, and Chinese, rivalry, in E. Turkestan, 
117; times, in Gorachil, records of, 141 ; influ- 


ence, in Kansu .. 197, f. 
Tideman, Capt., and the cyclone in Pondi- 

cherry (1761) .. oe ee se .. 6 
T’ien-tchou, India jee . 265 & n. 


. 200, 204, 233, n. 


Tiger, the ship, and the Cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry, 9, 11, 15; or Tyger .. ie .. Wi 
timber trade on the Indus . 116 
Tinker, J. B., Capt., of the Medway, and the 
cyclone at Pondicherry (1761) . 18—15, 20 
Tinnevelly and Ranga Krishna , 119 and xn., 
121; and Mangamméal, 185; and Chanda 
Sahib, 240, 246, £.; and Muhammad Ali . .274, f. 
Tippoo, and the use of magic in war, 59 n.; 
Tipu Sultan, and the Sringeri Math - 136 
Tiruchcheng6je, Salem Dist., has a Chokkan&- 


T’ien-shan, mts. .. 


the inscrip. .. oe -- 40 n. 
Tiruka| ukkunram, slate. selgnted to by Teva- 

Tam hymners .. és a a 56, 70 
Tirumaiyam, fort ae ee . 212 


Tirumalai, Sétupati, Marava Chiet, inserip. of , 
etc., 43 and n.; death of = 45 & n., 47 
Tirumala Nay&ka, descendant of the Madura 
Rajas.. Say. ale Ss a 2765 n. 
Tirumal N&ik, death, etc., 25 f,; theories 
regarding cause, oto., 27, {., 36, f., 40, 42 n.; 
and Mysore, 44, 185; story of, 58 n.; and 
architecture, etc. os o- 136-159, 274 
Tirumangai Alvar, end Taleiayanam Millei, — 
52, 67, 69, f. 


Hy 


INDEX 


“Tiramaigalam, and the Tondamin lands .. 46 
Tirumékor, N. of Madura, Siva temple at. 183 n. 
‘Tirupattdr, fort, and Chokkanatha.. .. 48 
Tiruppsiaimaradar, are other inssrips. by 


Mangammé] ... : ste 156 n. 
‘Tiruvallam, N. Arcot dist., ana Cap. .. 5 
Tiruvéngade Nithaiya, vicoroy of Tinnevelly, 

119 & n. 
‘Tiyaga Drug, Tegara, fort in 8. Arcot.. 17 n. 
Tokhta Akhun, with Sir A. Stein ae . 166 


toleration, of Christianity, by Tirumal Naik, 
28; by Hindu kings, 99 ; religious, of Tipu 
Sultan, 136; of Mangammil .. .» 158 ace 108 

tombs, tomb chambers, of C. Asia, 203, 222; 


holy, in Sind i 207, f. 
Tondaman, the, and V. fvenunathac: 210-—212 
Tondaiman Ilandirayan, subject of a poem 71, 73 


‘Tondaimfns, or Pallava Riiyas, 46, f., 57; 
Tamalian rulers of Kanchi .. ee .. 43 


Tong-li, Kiu li, 60., and th: Kushans. . . 265 
Ténitturai, in Ramnad . 209 
ToramAapa, date 151, 153 


Torch, (see 8.v. in Index t to 1916) and Vigna. Sup. 117 


Totemism, and Fetishism FG. 144—148 
Tourfan, Kashgar wg .. £62 
Tovil, (see s.v, in Index to 1/16) and Visnu. Sup. 117 
Toyuk, ruins oe .. 202 


trade, see Austria’s Gone ‘ial Ventas in the 
Eighteenth Century . 277 
trade, routes, old, 235 ; se ulso nas . 168 
traditions, of Krishna, F.G. 137; of Vishnu. F.G. 140 
Traikftaka, Kalachuri or Chedi era ee .. 269 
Travancore,and Christianity, 103; and Ranga 
Krishna, 121; and Ma: ivammal, 158; and 
Achyuta Raya, 162; and the Mughals, etc., 
218, 246 
treasure, and snake guards F.G. 140, f. 
treaty, between Bayaji and the French .. 241, f. 
tree, trees, holy, 208; haunted, F.G. 134; and 
serpent worship, F.G. 136, ff.; names derived 
from .. i a B.G. 144 
“Trichinopoly, R. C. Mission at, 25, f.; and 
Vallam, exchanged, 36 ani n. - fortified, 38 ; 
and cannon, 163 n, ; temple, inscription, 40 
n.; and Chokkan&tha, 41, {., 58; cap. of 
Madura, 44; and Tanjore, 59, 60, 163; ani 
Bkoji, 76—78; and Rustam Khan, 96, 99; 
‘and Songamala Dis, 98; and the Mughal’s 
Slipper, 122124 and n.; anithe Mughals, 
39,213 n., 217 andn,—219; and Aurangzeb, 
461; ani Myaore, 162, 183; 9211 Mvigam nil, 
185. ari Koaii, 139; ari Casada Ss4ib, 
4a37—141, 147, 272 andn.; ani the Mora- 
$43.an1 Aiwaru'ddin oe -« 846 
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Trieste, and Austria’s Commercial Venture in 

the Highteenth Century ws, oe 279-281 
Triestine Society, and Austriu’s Commercial 

Venture in the Highteonth Century. . 277, f. 
Trilokas4ra, & work by Nemchandra .. . 288 
Trincomalee, Trincomalay, and the cyclone (of 

1761), 5, 9, 15, 17; Trinonomal — .. 18 
Trivandrum, raided ‘ 162 n. 
Trivikrama, g. in Mahabalipfir .. . 50, 65—67 
Trotter, Sir Henry, and the source of the Oxus, 


253, 255 
Troy, “the Eastern ” ss . 160 
Tsai, Chinese Gen., and Sir A, Stoin ek . 198 
Tukoji, son of Venkoji 218 n. 


Tulkuch-kél, small colony near Niya Oasis .. 142 
Tulsi, plant, and Lakshmi KG, 136 
Tulsidas, and Hanuman F.G. 134 


Tumanovich, Capt., (Russian), und Sir A. Stoin. 236 
Tun-huang, und Sir A. Stein, 166, 168—171, 
222 ; Limes, 193, £., 196 
Turfan, and Sir A. Stein, 200—-204 ; or Kao- 
chang, Chinese garrison, 203, 201, f. or 
Tourfan.. ‘ .. 262 
Turkestan, finds, ctc., by Sir A. Stein, 109, 
111, 115, 137, 200, 203, 249, 251 
Turki influence, in Vanaj valley is .. 231 


Udayar-pilayam, Aura-paliam, and Mangam. 
mA} , . 161 
Udaya Teévar, 239 ; ai pangani ane . 243 
Udbhata, date, otc. -. 482 
Uderolfl, Shekh Tahir, Lal Wador 0, the River 
God, and the pulla 205, 208 
Ujjayini, and assemblies of pocts, 135; and 
Hiuven Tsiang: . 192 
Ujjvaladatta, santo the Vantoiaaieee . 164 
Uigur, script, 198; rule, in Turfan, 201 ; in 


Toyuk . 202 
Ulugh-art pass .. 225 
Uma, goddess 3 .. 68n. 
Umayams Ra&ni, of Travancore 162 n. 
Umdatu’l Umra, used magicin war . 59n. 
Unity, of culture, and castes .. . 82, 94 


Upama, figure of speech, 178, 179 and n., 181, 183 


urine, of cows, sacred F.G, 145 
Uriyas, and 3 ri Raaga Raya 239 n. 
Urumchi and Sir A. Stein 168, 202 


usurpation, of Rustum Khan .. die -. 96 
Uttamap&!ayam, Christian settlement, in 
Madura, and Jesuit intolerance, 108 ; insorip, 
of Bangaru Tirumala .. oo tee) 889 
Utarapurana, a work by Gunabhadra .. - 288 &n. 
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Uttatttir, Madura frontier, and the Mughal’s 


slipper .. ve : - ey . 122 
uxorial customs, and ‘ae .. 87 
Uyyakkond&n, insorip. at 184 n. 
Vachhado, g., and hydrophobia F.G. 150 
Vad, Banyan tree, and Shiva F.G. 136 


Vaduga, caste, and Christianity, 27; and Tra- 


vancore. 122; and Tanjore... ‘ 163 
Vuduha Natha, brother of V. Raghunatha, a 

convert to Christianity 210 
Vagbhata, and Amera : 175 
Vagheshvari Mata, and the tiger ¥F,G. 150 

aisya Class os ; 91 
Vaital, evil spirit, and k. Vikram F.G. 136 
Valabhi, or Gupta, era , 291 n., 296 
Valalu, (see s. r. in Index to 1916), and Visva- 

karma, Sup. 119; and Yogi Gurus Sup. 120 
Valama Vadlami, expression, in Holt proces- 

sion a ni one ‘ F.G,. 158 
Vallabha,dyn, .. ; 5] 

Vallam, and Trichinopoly, setasged 36 ancl 

n., 38; and Chokkanatha _... 43 
Valli Amma (see @. v. in Index to 1916) saa 

Visuuw ea oe Sup. 117 
Valmiki, and ‘heat ng : . L8l 
Vamana, und Magha, 181 and n.; dais etc. 182 
Vamana, Brahmanical boy 66, G7 
Vanaji Paniditar, Sri, Vanoji Pandit, minister 

to Shahju oe sa 163 & n 
Van Eecke, Belgian missionary in Kanchou .. 199 
Vanamian, Bijapur gen. .. 42, 43 
Vardhana,title .. ; be 150 
Varahévatdéra, cave, in MahAbalipdr oe 59, 69 
Varfha-Vishnu +“ a 65 
Varmalita, variant of a king’s name .. 19] 
Varmans, and the Guptas 275 
Varuna, g., 66; and the Makara syiikol 208 
Vas, (seo g.v.in Index to 1916) and Visva- 

karma .. oe Sup. 119 
Vasantagadh, inecrip. er 191 


Vasishtha, Holi, and the demoness Dhundha, 

F.G. 156, f, 
Vasudeva, k., coins of, 266, 271; date. 266, 270 
Vasuki Nag, and Shiva, etc. .. E.G. 189, f. 


Vasumitra, dute .. re oe .. Lb2&n. 
Vatapi, Vallabha cep. «.. vs oe -» 61 
Vat Savitri Vrat, vow be .. E.G. 138 
Vaya, g .. : - 66 


Veda, the fifth, name applied to the Natyaias- 


tra of Bharata .. . 179 
Vedic and non-Vedi: sclera ture’ ee the 
number forty .. - as i .+ 283 


INDEX 


Vegetaticn, or Nature, jomale element in 
Sindhi Cults os ee we £08, f., 208 
Vekka, Yedektak ari ae os es oe 10 
Vellala, ard Fallave, identits of, 46 n.; ecccunt- 
ant caste oe = ee oe of 20 
Vellore, fcrt, and Zulfikar Khen as 1€0 n. 
Ve nian darva,e work followirg Ebarats’s rules, 1€0 
Venkaji, and Sivaji 2 os og 77, 78 
Verkatra, Reyecam of Tanjore, and Alrgiri 
Naidu, 63, 74; ard SelganalaDés .. 75 &n. 
Vérkata Kiigshza, gen., uncer Crokkané&tla. 6&—€0 
Vét ksta Kriselraiya, Delavai, and Séxja Raja 


of Ramnaég... 5 as o. -. 45 
Velkatarfgkavacharya, pcssibly | Dalavai 

under V. R. Chokkanathe, 1&8 ;and Ba! garu, 

217; and Rémndéd ee os oe . 218 
Venture, see Austria’s .. ee . 27T 
Ver ugédpala, young Kiishra ois ying tle flute .. 67 
Venus, Shukra... “s .. F.G. 145 
Veréwal inscrip,, Col. Tc d’s a. oe 295, f. 


Vernaculais, Indian, conupticns of English in. 28 
Victoria or Zor-ké), Gicet Diagon, 1. in the 


Pamirs .. oe ae ee ee 22 228 
Vidi (see sv. In Index to 1916) and Viéva- 

karma .. a - ve o>» Sup. 119 
Vidiapy a, minister to Tirumal Néik .. .- 3 


Vienna, and Austria’s Comn cicial Venture in 


tle Eighteenth Century de ee ~. 278 
Vijaya, date oe ee : ee «+ 162 
Vijaya (see a.v. in Index to 1916) and Vicnu 

Sup. 117 
Vijayaditya, Silahdra chief.date.. —.. 136: 
Vijaya Kuméra and Chanda Sahib, 240, f., 
272—274 ; and Anwaru’d-din . 246 


Vijaya Kuméra Muttu Tirumal and the Mara. 


thas oe ee ee 243—245 
Vijaya Kuméra, Naicu, and q. Minékshi. .2]4—216 
Vijayanagar oe oe 220 n., 259 n,, 241 


Vijaya Raghava, Achyuta,-and Chokkdénatha, 
58—60; or Vijia Ragunanda, 61 ; and Chris- 
tianity, 61 n.; fall of .. ee 74 1., 99 

Vijaya Raghunaths, (Muttu V. R., Sélupati, 
KAftta Tévar) of R&mnéd, accession, etc., 

209 & n.—211 


Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha (1689—1731) his 

tory of, 156 and n. , 184; personal rule, etc., 

186, f.; death of, 189, f., 213—215, 217 n., 

219 ; and Tanda Tévan .. 211 
Vijtapu-Triceni, a Jaina Epistle, book-notice 276 
Vikram, k., and evil spirits .. -» F.G. 134 
Vikrama, era, 148n., 151, 204 and n-—-296, 

301 n.—8C4; or Eamvat, and Kanishka, 

etc,, 268, 271; or Malava era, 290—292, 295 
Vikramaditya ose 192 , 208 
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' Vibraméroastya, a work by KélidAfa.. .. 182 
villages, in Kadamba grants .. -- 185 &n. 
Vine (see s.v. in Index to 1916), and Vié- 
vakarma .. os ae . Sup. 119 
Vinhukadda- chutukalAnanda Satakarni, per 


prince Sivakhada-Naga-siri .. ; .» 155 
Virappe, Muttu Virappa aie - 87 &n 
Virapratapa, Sri, or Sri Ruiga Raye Mahadeva, 

name in @ grant sie ae as . -40n. 
Viravenkatadéva .. ‘e ot 213 n. 
Virgin Mary,and Sindhicults .. oe) 6 @ oe 205 


Vishnu, g., and Mahabalipir, 50, 65, 68, 69 ; ceca 

Kalki, 150; and the Vad tree, F.G. 136; and 
the eagle, etc. a4 ae .» E.G. 145, f. 

Vishnu Vardhana, Yaéodharman, names iden- 
tified with Kalki ais 150, 153 
Vishu-Yaias, name identified with Kalki, 145 
and n., 149, f. 


Vishvakséna oa - 69 
Visnu (see s.v. in Index ie 1916), pad Kanda, 
Mahabali, Maha-sammate, Mangra Devi, 


Manikpala, Mul Kadavara, Mal Kumara, 
Oddissa, Panan Devi, Roso-water, Sudaréana, 
Torch, Valli Amma, Vijaya Abhuta Devi, 
Bangle, Cobra, Cocoanut, Curtain, Hat Adiya, 
Navaguna-santiya, Rakusu, Rama, Tovil, 
Vijaya, Seven Seas (see s.v, in Index to 1916). 
Visvakarma (Viskam), architect of the gods, 
Sup. 118; and Areca-sickle, Arrow, Ata 
Magula, Buddha, Drums, Limes, Mahae-sam- 
mata, Mal-sara Raja, Minikpala, MAtalan, 
Palm, Pattini, Rukottana, Valula, Vas, Vine, 
Vidi, Hat Adiya (see sv. in Index to 1916). 


Viskam, and Visvakarma as .. Sup. 118 
Vis vanatha, first suthor of note, to refer to the 
Agnipuraxa, etc. a ve 176, 178 
Viavanatha I, 104, 156; Naik 120, 241, 246 
Viyanboyi, spirit .. i ae -» Sup. 119 


Vepadeva, his commentary on the Mahimnas- 
tava és ss i iy ae ~. 164 

vow, vows, and bronchitis, children, ete., F.G, 

137; the Ndagpanchami, ote., F.G. 189, f.; 

women’s, F.G. 150, 154; Hol day, ete. 
F.G. 156, 158 

Viinda, wife of Jalandhar, F.G, 136; and the 


Tulsi ee ee ee ee ee ¥F.G. 138 
oie wee ee we we 188, 101 
V rittyanga, and Dapdin .. os oe -. 182 


Vysli, author of the lost grammatical work 
Sangraha a% ‘ a a 178 n. 
VyaAghramukha, Sachin k., presumably of 
Bhinmal and = << ~ -. 191 
Viahea ee oe ie ee oe .. 176 
V ‘deuraya matha of Sosalo, and V. R. Obok- 
keandtha, 187 n.; and Kilavan Sétupati ..199 n. 


Wagho, crocodile . : 
Waghodar, ‘“ sspaodilt 8 place” aia Krokala. . 
Wakhan, important in ancient times, and Sir 

A. Stein, 229; and Sir H. Trotter .. 2665 
Wall, the Great, of China, 193-—~196, 222; 

and the Roman Limes. . af .. 250 
Waman Jianti Har Vasao, the river god, in 

Sindhi cult om as -» 205 
Wandiwash, battle os as we -§ 
Wang Tao-shi, priest of Temple of the Thousand 

Buddhas as os a . 104 
war, and magic, 59 n.; wars, waged by Man- 


ee 206 
133 


gainmal. 158, 161, f.; of succession, in 

Ramnad . 211 
Ware, Col. F. Webb, sia tho Seistan- -Nushti 

route .. a Fae = . 260 


Watch-stations, remains of, in C. Asia, 193— 


195, 222,f., 249 
Water-pot Dance, Sup. 119; wid Kala-gedi- 
ndtum, (see s.v. in Index to 1916), 
Weddings, Sup. 119; and Tulatict (see s.v. in 
Index to 1916), 
Wet-lio, the, and Kanishka, etc., 261, 264, 265 
& n., 266 & n, 
Wema Kadphises, and India. 262 ; coins, ete., 
266, 267 


Weymouth, the ship, and the cyclone at Pondi- 
cherry (1761) 7, 9, 10, 15, 17 
Whevler, historian, and Naik history, 36, 37, 


39 n., 40 n, 
whipping, punishment for piracy «+ 275 
white, mourning ‘ F.G. 133 
White, J.. in Job Charnock's will .. 260 
White Dragou Mounds, desert in C. Asia 171, f. 
widowhood, compulsury, and caste. 85, 87, 88, 92 
widows, customs of, 185 . F.G. 131, f. 


William, Fort, and Austria's Commercial Ven- 
ture in the Highteenth Century . 277 n., 281 


Wileon, historian, and Madura .. ais -. 98 
witchcraft .. F.G. 162 
wives, death of F.G. 138 
women, and war, 58 ; as warriors, 61 ; and caste, 
85—87; festival, in Sind, 207 ; vows of, F.G, 


138, f.; and ddkan possession. . . F.G. 152 
Women, Sup. 119; purification of, and 


Kota-halu (see ¢.v. in Index to 1916). 
Wood, Capt., and Pamir region.. fe .» 228 
wood carving, from CO. Asia = 115, 117, 166 
Wooden Peacock, (Dandu-monara), Sup, 119 ; 

and Sita (see a.v. in Index to 1916). 
word, and sense, figures of - i we 174 
worship, of serpents and trees, F.G, 135, 137, 

ff, ; and totems, F.G. 144; of animals, F.G. 150, f. 
Wu-ti, Han omp,, und C. Asia .. oo 196, 222 
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Xavier, St. Francis, and India 


Yaddéktakari or Vehka, shrine in Kanchi 70 

Yaga-siman, @ Brahman, Sup. 119; and Divi- 
Kaduru (see ¢.v. in Index to 1916). 

Y agello, Col,,-Russian, in the Pamirs .. 226, f., 230 

Yaggal Vadi, a spirit Sup. 119 

Yakas “s os bs .. Sup. 120 

Yak-pidavila ditenl Sup. 120 


Yaksa-giri, (Yak Giri), exorcist ritual, 
120 ; and Giri (see ¢.v. in Index to 1916). 

Yakga Rakusa, d., Sup. 120; Rakusu (see »,v, 
in Index to 1916), 

Yale, Klihu, B. I. Co.’s servant . 248, 276, 304 

Yama, Hindu regent of Hell, Sup. 120; and 
Hin, Curtain (see s.v. in Index to 1914). 

Youw-diti (1) fomalo d., Sup. 120; and Cobra, 
(soo 4.v. in Index to 1916) ; (2) fernale d.. Sup. 
120; and Ritta, (see ¢.v. in Index to 1916). 

yamaka, figure of speech .. 173, 178, 179, 181, 183 

Yama Riri, g. oe , i 

Yama-simha Bandara, d., Sup. 120 ; and Pera- 
hiira (see a.v. in Index to 1916). 

Ya Raju (1) k. of Kannuran-pura, Sup. 120; 
and Pattini (see sv. in Index to 1916; (2) 
and Palanga, see 4,v. in Index to 1916). 

Yardang-bulak, salt oe near Kuruk-tagh .. 


Sup. 


221 


yardangs .. oe .. 171 
Yar-khoto, site of early cap. of "Turian . 204 
Yasin valley, and the Chinese, ste. 116, f. 


Yaéodard, goddess, Sup. 120; and Cobra (sce 
s.v.in Index to 1916). 


Sup. 120 


101 | 


INDEX 


Yasodharman, and Kalki, ¢g.v,, 145—153; and 


Mihirakula oe x oe 152, 158 & n 
Yasovarman, patron of Bhavabhiti .. »- 181 
Yen-kao-tchen, Oemo-Kadphises os -- 261 
Yeshil-kil, 1, in the Pamirs 227,i . 
Ying-p’un, garrison oasis, near Lop-nor. 195, 222 


YégaSayanamfrti, group of figures... .» 69 
Yogi Gurus, Sup. 120; and Ginikande Kaja- 
varas, and Valalu (see 4.v. in Index to 1916). 
Yogings, and Martinz, R. C. Missionary 26 
Yogis, and change of sex ¥.G. 125 
York, the ship and the cyclone at Pondicherry, 
(1761) 7, 9, 10, 12, 15 
Yotkan, site of ancient cap. of Khotan - 141 
Yuun Chwang, Hinan Tsang, and Mihirakula.. 152 
Yudspoti, « mother of Devol Deviyo .. Sup. 120 
Yiieh-chih, (the Great), oarly inhabitants of 
Kanau, 196; or Indo-Scythians, migration 
routes, 200; Ta Yue-chi or Kushans, 161], £.,, 
264, 265 und n. ; empire ve ». 206 
Yu-ThLouan, compuser of tho Wet-lio ..261, 264, £. 
Yunani ph ysicians ae = ae -- 48 


4enr-1-Alish-parast, ruined fort in Groat Pamir. 229 
Zinds Pir, Khwaja Khizr. in Sindhi cult ~» 205 
Zudiac, (Dulog Ras), Sup 120; and Indra- 
gurulu, Planets, Set-sintiya (see a.v. in Index 
to 1916). 
Zor-kol, or Victoria 1. ‘ . 228 
4ulfikar Khan, Mughul seal, in 8. ‘India, 
124 &n.,160&n 
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VOLUME NLVII—1918 


AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
KIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


BY SIR Ro. TEMPLE, Bart 


(Continued from Vol. NLVI, p. 286.) 


Letter from Lieutenant Colonel William Bolts to the Presid WY] 
ant Council of Bombay, dated Gogo, 31 Octoher 1777 2+ 


Honble. Sir and Sirs 
You have some time ago been informed of the aceident which happened to the linperial 


Austrian ship Giesepp> and Teresa, under my command, in the hay of Delagoa. A 
subsequent transaction there obliges me now to lav my complaints. on behalf of their 
Imperial Majesties, before you, against John Cahill, Captain of a ketel from vour 
Presidency ; the whole relation of which is briefly as follows, 

On the 3d day of May 1777 T took formal possession of a certain district of land in 
the country called Timbe on the western side of the river Mafcome in the he ‘forementioned bay 
from the Rajah Mohaar Capell, who by a deed of sale and a tr ‘aty. solemnly executed the 
same day, gave up the property and sovereignty thereof, together with the sovereignty of 
the said river, to their Imperial Majesties for cver, ‘There are at this time in the river 
Mafoome two ketches from Bombay under English Colours, one commanded by Captain 
John MeKennie and the other by Captain John Cahill. the latter of whom having partly 
erected an Indian hutt of cajan?? sticks, did on the 4th May wantonly creet a Hugstatl 
and hoist thereon an English ensign within ten yards of the lmporial tlagstaff and even 
within the line of the guns we had planted upou taking possession. Wishing to avoid 
cevory act that would bear the smallest appearance of incivility, I therefore wrote the 
following letter to Captain Cahill.28 

To this letter Captain Cahill did not think proper to give uly answer. Nevertheless, 
1 sent several other polite messages to him by my Officer, requesting he would take down 
his ensign, but the Captain still refused to comply, at one time pretending he was going 
to give a dinner on shore, and at last alledging he had bought the ground, or some part 
of it, himself. aoe this | assured Captain Cahill that if he really had purchased any 
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“6 Letters Received at Bombay (1777), XLUU, 372—376. 
77 The shrubby plant. Cajunue Ind ics (Malay kdewiny), producing the food stuffs known a3 ddl, 


a substitute for pulse. 
28 See ante., Vol. XLVI, p. 286. 
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ground that was comprehended within her Imperial Majesty’s territory, and could prove 
his title to it, he should be perfectly secure of his property, subject to the sovereignty of the 
power to whom the district was given up, agreeable to the usages and laws of nations in 
similar cases. The Rajah Capoll in the mean time having informed me there was no truth 
in Captain Cahill’s assertion of any purchase, I prevailed on Captain McKenny to accom- 
pany my officer, whom [ again sent to expostulate with Captain Cahill on the impropriety 
of his conduct in endeavouring to obstruct the affairs of the Imperial Court, which I 
informed the Captain was highly aggravated in his person, as not only acting without 
authority from either the British Government or the East India Company, but ae being 
a person, as I was informed, not authorized (according to the laws of his own country } 
to be even found on this side the Cape of Good Hope. But altho’ Captain Cahill now 
thought proper to desist from his pretence of having purchased any ground, still he kept. 
his ensign flying close to the Imperial flag, till Iwas at last obliged to let him know 
that if he did not lower it, I should send my own people to do it, and in that case I 
would even pull down the few sticks he had sect up towards building a hut, asI was 
resolved not) even a hut should be erected on her Majesty's territory by any man, in 
obstinate defiance of her Majesty's sovereiguty while T had power to prevent. it. 

Captain Cahill still paying no attention to the expostulation of my officer, or even of 
his countryman Captain McKenny, 1 was reduced to the disagreeable necessity of 
executing what I had threatened, and [ accordingly ordered Captain Cahill’s ensign to 
be taken down and carried on board his vessel. 

I have been thus particular in my relation of this affair to convince you, Sirs, how 
scrupulous I shall be on every publick transaction of acting in an offensive manner to 
the unauthorized subjects of your Government. At the same time, I flatter myself you 
will be equally ready to do my Sovereigns the Justice of reprimanding Captain Cahill for 
his obstreperous conduct. 

Being safely arrived in the road of Surat, though much in want of assistance and 
refreshment. particularly on account of several of my officers and crew, who were danger- 
ously ill, L applied on that occasion by a letter of the 6th September, to Governor Boddam., 
who referred me t» the Nabob as the Moguls officer, informing me that the city of Surat 
was the Moguls city under his government. 

Accordingly, by means of Monsicur Anquetil de Briencourt his most Christian Majc s- 
ty’s [French] Consul at Surat, I made several applications to the Nabob for such assist- 
ance only, as according to the constitution of the Moguls City, I knew he could not 
refusy. The delicacy, however, of the Nabob upon those occasions was so great) and 
productive of delays so little reconcileable to the situations of men at the point of death. 
as obliged me to repair to this port, where I and my people have been happier to find 
speedier relief from the humanity of the sectaries of Brimha [ Brahmi, 3. e., the Hindus. 
apparently in this case, the Marathds ]. 

These transactions and the nature of certain orders, which publick fame informs 
me have been given to vour Honble. Presidency for the obstruction of the business of her 
Imperial Majesty's subjects and ships, have induced me to dispatch the present sloop, 
solely for the purpose of authentick information from your Honors upon subjects so 
materially interesting to the honor of the Imperial flag and the interests of their 
Imperial Majesties. Your answers to the following questions I shall therefore esteem as 
a particular favour. 
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1, Whether the lmperial Austrian ships of Europe andthe Imperial country ship= 
of Asia will or not be admitted to the rights of hospitality and of trade in the British 


settlements of Asia on the same footing as are admittod ships of the same denomination 
of the French, Portuguese and other European Nations. 

2d. Should the Nabob or Governor of the Moguls City of Surat. on any future 
occasion, act. repugnantly to the laws of nations with respect to any vessel under my 
direction, whether am I to consider him as an independent prince, acting solely from 
his own authority or under that of the Mogul; so that any consequent act of resentment on 
behalf of their Linperial Majesties would not in any wise affect the British Clovernment 
of Bombay, or any other part of Asia, or In your opinions, Gentlomen, tend to interrupt 
the harmony subsisting between the Courts of Vienna and London. 

I have the honor to assure vou that in the execution of tho commissions with which 
I am entruste., 1] shall most studiouly avoid giving the slightest foundation for offence to 
any branch of the English Company's government, and I flattor myself 1 shall meet. with 
the same exemption from those prejudices arising from a jealousy of commeree, which 
in less enlightened times have been the bane so froquently of human society, 


Tani with the most. profound respect 
Cooga, 31st October, 1777. Honble, Sir and Nirs. 


Received 16th November 1777 per Leopold. Your most obedient humble Servant 
WiLtiam Bots, 


Liout. Colonel in the service of their fuperial Majesties, 


Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Dicetors, 
dated 30 November 1777-9 


Mr Bolts iv the Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresa to our great surprize arrived at 
Surat Bar the 5th September. An Extract of vour Commands dated the 21st of F ebruary 
had been previeusly sont thither, and the Chief and Council m consequence thereof, 
and of the further Orders We sent upon rece'ving Advice of the Ships Arrival, exerted 
themselves so much and with the Assistance of the Nabobs Influence threw so many 
obstacles in his way that Mr Bolts found himself unable to transuct any Business there 
and suiled away for Gogo. The Chiefs at Surat and Broach will use every justifiable 
Method to prevent his meeting with Success, und We learn He has not Yet been able to 
sell any part of his Cargo, but that He had sent to the Pundit of Ahmedavad to whom 
Gogo is subordinate offering him a Present of Rs. 25,000 annually in Liew of Customs, 
provided he will permit Him to establish a Factory and catry on a Trade there. He 
has since proceeded to Poonah [ head-quarters of the Marathi Government } to negociate 
this Business-himself, but We shall exert our little Influence with the Durbar to defeat 
this Scheme, and You may be assured that no justifiable or legal Iflorts shall be left 
untried to frustrate the Projects of theso Adventurers. 

We have sent the most strict Injunctions to all your Subordinate Settlements to 
have no Commercial or other Intercourse with the Persons concerned in this Ship, and to 
prevent any Investments whatever being made for them. 


23 Bombay Letters Received, V, 250-251. 
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Consultation at Bombay Castle. 3 December 1777. °" 


A Packet addressed to Mr Bolts on their Imperial Majesty's Service baving been 
intercepted by Mr Lewis [| British East India Company's agent | at Poonah and sent by 
him to the Presidont, it is debated whether the same shall be opened and inspected, when 
w Letter is read from the Commander of the Sloop Leopold, purchaesd from the Portugueze 
by Mr Bolts and now in the Road, wherein he terms himself an Agent for their 
impcrial Majesties, and demands that the said Packet should be restored. On Considera- 
tion of which It is agrecd to give it up. But Mr Carnac! desires it may be minuted that 
as Mr Bolts is engaged in a Scheme so destructive to the [Interests of the Company, he 
thinks every means should be made use of to defeat. it, and it is therefore his Opinion that 
the Packet. should be opened and the Contents Inspected. as it may probably, fron the 
anxiety of Mr Bolts’ Agent to recoVer it, coltamn intelligence of Im portance. 


Consultation at Bombay Castle. 24 December 1777 32 


As Mr Bolts has already been here asufficiont time to anawer every purpose of getting 
Refreshment for tho Imperial Sloop now here, the Socretary must signify the same to 
him, and require him to depart from this place without any further delay. 


As We haye reason to believe that there are a number of British subjects on board 
the In pertal Ship Joseph and Theresa and as we believe the Squadron is in want of Men, 
the same must he noticed to the Commodore and the Propricty of his taking them out 
of the Ship suggested to him. 


Letter and Protest from Mr Bolts to the President and Council al 
Bombay, dated 24 December Vi7T 


Honble. Sir and Gentlemen 

[ did not receive Mr Sceretary Ravenseroft’s answer. dated the [9th of November. 
to the Letter which 1 did myself the Honor of writing to you under Date of the 31st 
October. untill the 13th Inst.. owing to the very extraordinary interceptions of my 
Letters, which Your Honor &ca. Gentlemen are well acquainted with. and which make 
the subject of the latter part of this address. 1 do not imitate your mode (unusual as J 
conceive it in the case before as) of answering by my Secretary. as 1 would not wish by 
any example of punctilo, much less of personal disrespect. to give cause of prejudice to 
the affair of my Sovereigns, who. | am sorry to say, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, from 
Your answers, will not be able to colleet much information of a satisfactory nature on the 
subjects of my lust. letter, 


You are pleased to inform me in ono Paragraph that ‘* You cannot consider mere 
strangers in India as entitled to the samo Privileges and attention in Your Ports as the 
Nations who have had Establishments and traded in the Country for upwards of a 
Century and a half by Virtue of Royal Grants and Phirmaunds.”’ 


To this I must remark that all European Nations are strangers in India, and in their 
own respective Ports, while Peace subsists between them, are mutually entitled to that 
attention and freedom of intercourse which are founded on the general Laws of Society, 


30 Bombay Public Conrultalions (1777), XLIV, 526. 

2} Th. oelebrated Goneral John Carnac ( 1760-1800 ), then Second of Couneil at Bombay. 
3! Hombay Publie Consultations (1777). XLIV, 551-552. 

33 Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV, 568-573, 
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Where not interrupted by particular Treaties. ‘Che Principles on which Your Honor &ea. 
Gentlem:n herein appear to consider the Mogul's Phirmaunds as essential to that Peace 
and Freedom of intercourse are to me perfectly unknown, 


You are also pleased to inform me that “The Kuglish East: India Company, by 
Phirmaunls from tho Mogul, are Governors of his Castle and) Fleet at Surat, and as his 
allies mutst, certainly be affected by any Acts offensive to his Government. T have very 
attentively considered the Petition said to have been presented to the Mooul uiperor 
1799 on behalf of the Honble. English East India Company. together with the Perwa- 
nths Husbulhookums and Firmauns Pparwdna, hashu'l-hakm. farmen| said to have been 
obtaine | in Consequence thereof from the Moguls Court. respecting ther Government. of 
the Castle and Fleet of Surat. as those authorities have been publiekly acknowledged 
b-fore the most respectable Tribunals of Great Brita. The Petition to the Mogul eA pressly 
pruvs that the Company might be invested with those offices for the purposes of protecting 
the Inhabitants and traders of all Denomination from) injustice and oppression and 
the Orders issued in Consequence recite the Petition to have been cranted tor. tive 
express purposes of preserving the Bar and Sea open to all ships and Vessells, that the 
teade of all Merchauts and pilgrims might meet with no trouble or mpediment and they 
inpose on the Compary the strongest injunctions of Care, Cocumspretion justice and 
moderation im the execution of those offices, 

Roesarding to those achnowledged documents and the mimemorial established Usagees 
of tae Viosu's City of Surat, Phe Mnelish ast Endia Company, im the (Character of the 
Mogul’s Castle and Fleet. cannot permit, much fess themselves occasion, inthe nanie of 
the Nabob, any impediments of trade by the exaction of exorbitant and mmustea duties. or 
even by any other breaches of humanity or acts of oppression. which were the very 
native on which they themselves disposslessjed the former Nabob of bis Government. 
And altho it) were admitte | that) the English East India Company as Governor of the 
said Castle and Fleet might be at liberty to defend than when atlacked, it would 
morely [be] as servants of the Mogul: but how "they neast certainly he affected as his 
allies against an Kuropean Nation in’ amity with Great) Britain for any other act of 
reprisal, in retaliation of a breach of the Law of nations on the part of Nahbob. is a point 
above my powers of discussion, and must he left to the decision of the Courts of Vienna and 
St. James, if ever occasion should be given for it. How far their lmperial Majesties have 
reason to be dissatisfied with the treatment their subjects have iready received on 
the score of Trade and Hospitality at Surat, | leave Your Honor ea. Gentlemen, Lis 
judge! 

In another Paragraph | am farther acquainted «that. cireumstanced ax | have been 
with Your Honble. Employers, | must be sensible | can expect no farther COUNTCTNCE or 
attention than what the Laws of Hospitality indispensibly require.” 

Permit me to assure Your Honor &ea. Gentlemen, in answer to this Paragraph, that 
| have perfectly obliterated from my Memory all the injuries TI have formerly reeeived 
from the Honble, English Kast India Company. Thev are dead with their Author, and 
I wish never to revive their remembrance, But my present claim, having no relation to 
any former circumstances. but to that situation alone in which I have now the Honor to 
presont myself, it is solely on behalf of their Imperial Majesties that all my applications 
will be made, when necessary, to the Representatives of the British Nation in every part 
of Asia, In this point of view. I“ expect no countenance’ for the very idea would he an 
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indignity to my Sovereigns ; but as [ shall endeavour on every ovcasion to pay the strictest 
attention to all national Rights of others, I shall also expect from you, Honble, Sir and 
‘ontlemen, the same ° attention” to those Rights, from which the smallest relaxation on 
my part or deviation on Yours might possibly be highly resented by our respective 
Soverelgus. 

Leome now, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, to that subject which gives me the most 
lively concern, | mean the interception of my Letters by William Lewis Esqr., the British 
Minister at the Mahrattah Court at Poonah during my late Residence there, by Order of 
Your Honble, Board. Tne accompanvins Affidavit sufficiently ascertains the fact, although 
abundance of other proof can be legally adduced if necessary, l assure you, Honble, Sir 
and Gentlemen, that the object. of my Visit at Poonah was purely of a Commercial Nature, 
in execution of a trust reposed in me by her Imperial Majesty The Impress Queen of 
Hungary, &ca., &ea., which in no respect. could tend to interrupt the peace or harmony 
subsisting between the British Government and the Mahrattahs, or any other of the: 
Indian Powers, This open infraction. therefore, of the most sacred publick rights, in time of 
profound peace, added to the many obstructions 1 have already experienced by your Orders 
from the Indian Governments, make me conelude that a determinate resolution has been 
taken per fac ac et nefas [sic] toimpede ail intercourse between the Court of Vienna and the 
Princes of India, and wholly to destroy the peaceful and lawful trade of their Imperial 
Majesties’ subjects in| Asia, In this state of insecurity for transacting any business of 
their Majesties or their subjects, FP have no other remedy left me than that of protesting, 
as L now most solemnly do, on behalf of my Sovereigns, Their Imperial, Royal, and 
Apostolick Majesties, against Your Honor &ca, Gentlemen as representatives of the British 
Government for the infraction of Right, which | now complain of, and for all the 
detriment and loss that may accrue to the property and persons of their Majesties’ subjects 
ou this side the Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of any order issued, or which may 
be issued directly or indirectly by Your Honble. Board, or by any other Agents or 
Representatives of the British Nation in Asia. 


At the same time that my duty forces me to lay this Publick Protest before Your 
Honble. Board, permit me to assure You that | have the Honor to subscribe myself with 
the most profound Respect 

Honble. Str and Gentlemen 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
Wi1LLiam Bouts, Lt. Col. in the 
Bombay 24th December 1777, service of their Imperial Majesties. 
Attestation of John Joseph Bauer. 


John Joseph Bauer a native and heretofore inhabitant of Oldenburgh in the kingdony 
of Hungary®! but now actually resident at the British Settlement of Bombay maketh oath 
and saith that he the deponent was emptoved by William Bolts, Lieutenant Colonel in the 
service of their Imperial Royal and Apostolick Majesties the Empress Queen of Hungary, 
&ea., &ca., and the Emperor Joseph the second, to transmit from this Port of Bombuy to- 
him William Bolts then at the Mahrattah Court at Poonah, a letter on the business of their 
said Majesties ; that accordingly on or about the twenty third day of November last past 


meena a RGD GS ER Rea a a a 
3 The Duchy of Oldenburgh in N. Germany, then under Austrian domination, but it seems to be a 
stretch of historical fact toc I itin the Kingdom of Hungary. 
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he made or caused to be made application to the Honble. Wm. Hornby Esqr. President 
and Governor for all affairs of the British Nation at Bombay, to obtain a Permission o& 
Pass for a Pattamar or Express to convey the said letter, which was accordingly granted by 
the said Honble. President ; That on or about the said 23rd day of November 1777 last the 
Deponent hired, paid and dispatched an Express with the said Pass or permit and Letter 
directed to the said Lieutenant Colonel William Bolts at Poonah, that the said 
Express or Pattamar with the said Letter was seized at Poonah by or by 
the Orders of the British Agent there; and sent down to Bombay under a strong 
suard of the British Indian Troops belonging, as this Deponent  bolieves, to the 
Battalion called the Pily Phultum™®; that he the Deponent repaired to Poonah to inform 
the said Lieutenant Colonel Wm. Bolts of the interception of his Letters ; that being arrived 
at Poonah on orabout the 3rd day of this present month of December he the deponent was 
sent by the said Lieutenant Colonel Wm. Bolts with one or more Letters to William Lewis 
Ksqr., the English Agent then Resident at Poonah, to demand his reasons and authority for 
the said interceptions, and that the said Wm. Lewis Ksgr, did then and there personally 
acquaint this Deponent in answer to the said Letters that he had sent all Mr. Bolts’ Letters 
down to the Honble, the President and Council of Bombay, agreoably to the Order of his 
Constituents, the Honble. English East India Company, or of the said Honble. President 
and Council, which Orders he was obliged to comply with in Conformity to the duty of his 
station; or word[s] to that or the like effect : and further this Deponent saith not, 


JOHN JOSEPH BAvEn. 
Bombay Town flail, 22. Deer. 1777. 
Sworn before this Court. sitting in Judgement. 
Beck, Register. 
N.B -This Paper was attested in the usual Form by the Mayor and Notary Publick. 
Letter fron the President and Council at Fort St. George to the 
President and Council of Bombay, dated 3 January V7785" 


We have paid attention to that part of your letter of the 3rd Ultimo which relates 
tu the Austrian Enterprise under the direction of Mr Bolts, and have only to acquaint 
your Honor &ca. that as the orders of the Company to this Presidency Correspond 
literrally with the extract of their Commands which you have transmitted to us upon this 
subject, We shall readily cooperate with you tothe utmost of our power in frustrating 
the sticcoss of a scheme which appears to be so prejudicial to their interests, 


Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of lirectors, 
dated 25 January 1778." 


In our Address of the 30 November We mentioned the Arrival of the Austrian Ship 
Joseph and Theresa at Surat and of Mr Bolts having left that Place and proceded to Gogo 
on account of the Obstruction thrown in his way by our Directions. We conclude that 
the Object. of his Journey to Poonah was to obtain a Settlement at (ogo, and We shall 
be able to judge what Success He met with by his future Proceedings, but no 
Endeavours were wanting on our part to oppose his Design. Jt is surmised that 
Mr Bolts by making a Settlement at Delagoa means to make that Place his Magazine 
for European Commodities and from thence to pour them into India. 


35 Pahil& Paltan, i.e., The First Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry, formed in 1767, 
% Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV. 41. 37 Bombay Lettera Received, V, 285- -289. 
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A Sloop named the Leopold purchased by Him from the Dutch at Surat arrived 
hore the 16th Novembor with a Letter from Him dated at Gogo the 31st October, wherein 
He complained much of the Treatment He received at Surat. and put two Queries to 
Us which Ho requested We would answer. We accordingly sent Him a Reply by 
our Secretary. 


Whilst Mr Bolts was at Poonah a Packet addressed to him superscribed “ on their 
Imperial Majesty's Service ” fell into the hands of Mr Lewis thro’ the Mistake of the 
Pattamars, who thought it his duty {o transmit it to Us. The Captain of the Sloop 
Leopold who had by some means gained Information of the Packet being intercepted, 
demanded it from us in the Name of their Imperial Majesties, and on Consideration of the 
matter it was thought best to give it up, but Mr Carnac desired it might be minuted 
that as Mr Bolts was engaged in a Scheme so distructive to the Interests of the 
Company, he thought every means should be made Use of to defeat it, and He was 
therefore of Opinion that the Contents of the Packet should have heen inspected, as 
there was reason to conclude from the Anxiety of Mr Bolt’s Agent to recover it that 
it contained Intelligence of Importance. 


Mr Bolts himself arrived here from Poonah the 18th December, when We immediately 
resolve: not to permit of his stay here beyond a reasonable (ime for procuring the vecessary 
Supplies for the Sloop duriug her Voyage. He left this Place on the 24th whon We had 
determined to require Him to depart , and on that Day He sent in a Letter and Protest 
commenting on our reply to his former Letter and protesting against us for 
the Interception of his Packet. We have to remark in Reply to his Complaint 
of the Disrespect shewn him by ow Answer bemg sent thro the Secretary 
that however much We might be disposed to pay all possible Respect to a Commision 
from so illustrious a Personage as the Empress Queen, We could not consistently shew 
any Distinction to Mr Bolts who may justly be termed an Apostate from the GCompanv’s 
Service. With regard to our Replies to his Queries, We think they were as explicit as the 
Nature of his Queries required, and in our Interference with the Nabob of Surat to 
obstruct his commercial Views, We acted in exact Conformity to your Commands of the 
21st of February which direct Us to make Use of our Influence with the Country Powers 
to counteract his Designs. 


Four British Subjects deserted from Mr Bolts’s Ship and have entered into your 
Service. Having received Information from them of their | sic ] being several others on 
Board, We gave Notice thereof to Sir Edward Vernon’ who has sent the Cormorant Sloop 
of War to make Enquiry into the Affair. 


Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council 
al Bombay, dated 8 February 1778.*" 


The Resident [Richard Church] having wrote to the Prince of Cherrika [ Chirakkal | 
to send Nanah Putterah!° hither, as he wanted to communicate to him the Orders received 
from your Honor &ca. . . . the latter arrived the 2d Instant . . . The Resident 


jsuTnEIInEETEnEDEELETTEnETETTSTInTIne naan nEnE NE REENEIEE EEE EREREREREIRIRRRER ERE REE REERERERRERERERIEREERRRRRRERERERERERRRERRREEEEREEREEREEEEEEEEEEEEE 
38 Admiral Sir Edward Vernon (1723—1794), Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, 1776—1781, 
39 Lettere Recesved at Bombey (1778), XLIV, 48—50, 
“0 Pattar, patfara, a Malayélam name given in Malabar to foreign Brihmans, who there are usually 
traders and money-lenders; 
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mentioned the report that prevailed of Mr Bolts being promised a Factory in the Princes 
dominions and that as it would be contrary to the Treaties subsisting between the Company 
and the Palace of Colastria,4! We expected the Prince would not grant any establishment 
to any European power in his Country besides the Company, which Nanah Putterah has 
reported to the Prince. The former said the Prince desired him to assure us he would 
strictly abide by that clause in the Treaty with the Honblo. Company. But in this 
assurance we cannot place a firm reliance. 


Bombay Diary. 13 March 1778. 


Received the following Letter from Mr Bolts, which the President directed the 
Secretary to send round for the opinions of the Council, in’ consequence of which 
Mr Bolts’s reyuest was refused, 


Honble. Sir and Sirs 
Being much in want of a little Salt fur Ballast of the Vessel under my Command, 
now in this Harbour, 1 request your purmission for taking in the same, which | 
shall esteem a particular favor, who am with the greatest’ Respect Honble. Sir and 
Sirs, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant 
Witriam Boxits, Lieut. Colonel in the 
Service of their Imperial Majesties. 
Consultation at Bombay Castle, 1 April 1778.8 
Mr Carnac now acquaints us that as Mr Bolts’s ship has been in this Port full three 
weeks, @ time in his opinion more than sufhcient for procuring Refreshments and Ballast, 
the avowed motive for his coming here, He shal!, to exculpate himself, deliver in a Minute 
expressing his disapprobation of Mr Bolts Uceing permitted to make so long a stay. 


Consultation ab Bombay Castle, & April 1778." 


Mr Carnac lays before us the Minute he acquainted us Jast Comneil day be proposca 
delivering, respecting Mr Bolts, which is ordered to be entered after this Consultation. 


Mr Ramsay! thinking it necessary, in consequence of a Passage in Mr Carnac's 
Minute, that his Con-luct with respect to Mr Bolts should stand recorded, now delivers in 
a Minute whieh is subjoined to Mr Carnac’s. 


Enclosures. 
1. Mr John Carnac’s Minute respecting Mr Bolts. 


It has been positively enjoined from home to all the Settlements that the most 
strenuous Efforts should be exerted to defeat the Austrian attempt to carry on an interlop- 
ing trade in these Seas, and to frustrate the Voyage set on foot at Trieste for that purpose. 
This was the more necessary, as the expedition was projected aud 3s conducted by a man 
who, from the time he lost our Service, has madc it his principal study both at home and 
abroad how he could most éffcctually injure the English Company and their Servants, 


+! Colastria, Portuguese corruption of Kol ittiri or Ko6lutnad (Kolam), North Malabar. ifs rulers 
wero formerly known as the Kolattiri Rajas and now as the Chirakkal Rijas. 

4 Bombay Public Consultations (1778), XLV, 119. 

43 Bombay Public Consultations (1778), XLV. 158. 44 Tbid, 171, 178-179, 

45 Andrew Ramsay, Sixth, and last, of Council, 
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Mr Carnac is thereforo amazed at, and cannot help thus publickly expressing his divappro- 
pation cf, Mr Bolts being permitted to remain so long with his Ship in our Harbour, 
particularly as his conduct since his arrival in India has not been such as to merit any 
indulgence from us. Having assumed a right of Dominion in the River of: Delayoa, he 
ordered forcibly to be taken down the English Flag hoisted by the master of a vessel 
trading thither under our protection; he has been at Poonah intriguing with the Minister 
most adverse to us, in the hope of being able to purchase some Establishment in the 
Gulph of Cambay and privilege of trading, which must have been hurtful to our Interests ; 
and we learn from the subordinacy of Tellicherry that the disturbances excited in that 
district by Domingo Rodrigueze are supposed to arise from a design of granting to 
Mr Bolts a License, which heis solicitous of obtaining. toform a Settlement at Bimliapatam.‘° 
In strict compliance to the Orders of his Employers. Mr Carnac has scrupulously avoided 
all intercourse whatever with Mr Bolts, but from his being still here after the expiration 
of more than three weeks, without any ostensible reason for it, it may be presumed every 
body has not been equally scrupulous, ax there can be no other motive for so long a stay, 
but that he has a fair prospect of engaging some of our merchants in a contraband trade 
betweon this Port and the Factory he has set up in Delagoa River, whereby the Europe 
Staples may be introduced to this side of India by a new Channel, greatly to the detriment 
of the Company. Mr Carnac has strung reason for entertaining such a suspicion, as he 
has been assured by a free merchant of considerable credit that proposals had been made 
to him by Mr Bolts for cngaging in this Traffick, so very advantageous ax to prove a 
temptation too powerful to be generally resisted. 
lst April 1778. JOHN CARNAC. 
2. Mr Andrew Ramsay's Minute respecting Mr Bolts. 


As it. may be inferred from Mr Carnac’s minute that persons in Authority have been 
interested in the long detontion of the Austrian ship at this Port, Mr Ramsay, as a 
member of the Board, who has been largely concerned in trade, thinks it necessary thus 
publickly to declare that he has had no interest therein directly or indirectly, nor has he 
had the least intercourse with Mr Bolts, not even in the common civilities duo to a 
Stranger, which, but for his particular Predicament in respect to the Company and their 
Servants, Mr Ramsay would otherwise most certainly have shewn him. 

ANDREW Ramsay. 


Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and 
Council at Bomtuy, dated 24 April 177847 


We received information that Mr William Bolts in the Austrian Ship the Joseph and 
Theresa, arrived the 21st Instant at Billiapatam, with an intention of taking in 


Pepper there. 

As this procceding of Mr Bolts is an infringement of the Honble. Company’s privileges 
of Trade, granted them by the Kings of Colastria, and that he might not plead ignorance 
thereof, we immediately wrote him a letter, acquainting him therewith, and which was 
sent to Billiapatam by our Linguist [interpreter ], who was directed to gain all the 
information re could of Mr Bolts proceedings in general, and that in case he should 
discover Mr Bolts soliciting an establishment in any part of the Prince’s Dominions he was 


46 Baliapatam (Beliapatam) or Valarpattanam, near Cananore, in the Chirakkal talak. 
4? Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV, 162.3. 
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‘to advise us thereof immediately, and to represent to the Prince the enjury [sie] the 
Company will receive from such a breach of the privileges granted by his Ancestors 
to them. 


Letter from the Court of Directors lo the Council at Bomban. 
dated 7 May V77838 


We approve your conduct relative to Mr Bolts and also the behaviour of our servants 
at Surat, as stated in your general letter of the 30th of November. 

As we have not received the copy of Mer Bolts’s letter, asserting a nght te Delagon 
m consequence of a grant said to have been made to Her Imperial Majesty. we cannot at 
present reply thereto. If that letter is not) accompanied by any remarks of vours, vou will 
not fail to state to us by the first) opportunity. every circumstance attending the affair in 
«qhestion, with such information as may be procurable respecting the supposed grant of the 
country, the name and rank of the grantor, the time when granted. and likewise the 
particular authority by which Mr Bolts has ventured to remove the English Colours and to 


‘destroy the house mentioned in vour letter. 


Lotter from the Comned at Tellicherry to th: Court of Directors 
dated 9 May V7784% 


Mr William Bolts in the Austrian ship the Joseph and Theresa arriy edt at Billiapatai 
the 2Ist ultime, with an intention of taking in) pepper there. As) this proceeding of 
Mr Bolts is an infringement of the Honble. Company's privileges of trade aranted them hy 
the Kings of Colastria, and that he might not plead) ignorance thereof. we immediately 
wrote him a letter. aequainting him therewith. and which was sent) by our linguist to 
RKilliapatam, who was directed to gain all the information he could) of Mr Bolts’s proceedings 
in general, and that in case he should discover Mr Bolts soliciting an establishment in TAY 
part of the Prince’s | Dominions he was to advise us thereof immediately. and to represent 
to the Prince the injury the Company will receive from such a breach of the privileges 
granted by his ancestors >and as he persiste | in’ tracing in our distriets after our having 
informed him of the Company's privileges. we thought it unnecessary to enter into a 
further discussion of them, and determined to leave the whole to the judgement of our 
Superiours, 

While the Imperial Ship remained at Billiapatam there was landed from her at that 
place many chests of arms: after which she proceeded to Goa. where she will winter ; 
Mr Bolts and other gentlemen belonging to the above ship remain at Billiapatam. 

As we heard the Prince of Gherrika was at Cotiote | Kottayam ] the 3rd_ instant. 
Mr Samuel Stedman was ordered to wait upon him to confer with him on the subject. of 
Mr Bolts’s views and proceedings ; On Mr Stedman's return. he informed us that he 
represented to the Prince the injury the Company would receive by Mr Bolts having in 
particular an establishinent in his country, and that we expected] from the treaties het ween 
him and the Company thit he would not: grant it. Upon which the Prince gave 
Mr Stedman the strongest assurances that he would not of his own will grant Mr Bolts an 
establishment, who he acknowledged was endeavouring at one. but would) throw every 
obstacle in his way to prevent it, tho’ he beheved Mr Bolts was going to the Nabob 


48 Bombay Despatches, IV, 1450-1462, 9 Bombay Letters Red, VI, 5658, 
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Hyder Ally Caun [ Haidar ‘Ali Khan | to solicit for it, and we were sensible if he succeeded, 
it would be out of his power to refuse obeying it. 

The Resident has addressed the Nabob and represented to him in the strongest light 
how detrimental it will be to the Company if he gives the Prince an order to grant 
Mr Bolts an establishment in his country. 

Letler from the Council at Tellicherry to the President a nd Council at Bombay. 
dated V7 June L778." 

We wrote you last the L2th Ultimo... A few days ufter we were informed that 
Mr Bolts paid a visit to Ally Rajah at Cannanore, and from thence proceeded to Callicut 
in one of his barges. We understand bis principal errand was to find out a proper spot 

there or at Beypore [ near Calicut | to build a Factory, but have not learnt whether he 
has succeeded. On the Lst instant he proceeded to Seringapatam [ to Haidar ’Ali ]. 


The Ship Joseph and Theresa on the 2nd of last month left Bulhapatam for Goa, where 
she proposed staying the Monsoon, but was not able to reach that place, and returned to 
Billiapatiun the l4th. On the 20th following, she passed this Port. to the Southward, and 
we are since informed is gone to Pondicherry.” 

On the 3lst ultimo a Carrikar [ carrick, cargo-boat | arrived) from Cannanore, and 
acquainted the Resident by order of Ally Rajah, that Mr Bolts had been soliciting a place 
at Cannanore for a Factory, but that Ally Rajah would not give hint an answer before he 
knew if it would be agreeable or uot to the Honble. Company, The Resident dispatched 
the Carrikar the day after, with a letter informing Ally Rajah that the Jompany expeetecd. 
from the amity existing between them, that he would not) grant Mr Bolt’s request. 


Letter from the Couned at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay. 
dated 27 November, V7785% 

Mr Bolts arrived at Mangalore from Seringapatam the 2ist Ultimo, and immediately 
hoisted the { mperial Colours on the spot of ground granted him there for a Factory. One 
Mr Fifc, a dependant of Mr Bolts, ix left in charge thereof, On the 2nd instant he 
arrivedat Billiapatam, but has not vet hoisted the Imperial Colours there or at Mattamy =: 


Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay. 
dated 3 December 1778," 


The Imperial Ship Joseph and Theresa arrived at Billiapatam the 30th Ultimo from the 
oust of Coromandel, and we learn that some time before she left the Coast, Mr Bolts’s 


50 Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV. 204-205, 

3! “The south-west Monsoun having strongly set in on the Malabar coast. it was deemed unsafe to 
remain there any longer; we therefore took our departure from Mangalore on the 20th of May 177s, 
directing our course towards the gulph of Bengal; and in less than ten days, we came in sight of the 
Carnicobar islands . . In one of the bays formed within those islands. we moored in twelve 
fathoms, and there remained until the X. W. imonsvon was quite over, which was in tho beginning of 
September.” H.rtract from the Diary of N’colaus Fontana, surgeon of the “J oseph and Theresa.” printed 
in Asiatic Researches, Vol. IIT, No, VIL. pp. 149-168, 

52 Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLLV, 306. 

* TE huve not succeeded in identifying this place. [t is probably an error for Madakara. See the 
letter of 4th February 1779, tn/fra, 

5! Letters Rece'ved at Bombay (1i78), NLLV, dos, 
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Agent had made a Settlement on the Nicobar Islands, and that the Inhabitants of 
the four Islands of Soury (Chowra], Nicaoree (Nancowry,| Tricuttee [Trinkat] and 
Cachoule [Katchall] had joined in a body, and surrendered themselves to the Sovereignty 
of the Empress Queen. upon condition of having secured to then a due administration 
of justice, freedom of commerce and liberty of conscience, 


Letler from the ( founcil at Tellicherry to the Court of Directors, 
dated 4 February W795 


The Ship Joseph and Theresa lost her passage to Goa trom Billiapattam in’ the 
beginning of May, and the 20th | following | passed this place for the Coromandel; she 
returned the 30th of November. We leara that Mr Bolts’s agents had made a settlement on 
the Nicobar Islands. Mr Bolts on the Ist of June proceeded to Seringapatam, and obtained 
from the Nabob Hyder Ally a grant to establish factories at Mangalore. Carwar, and the 
Island of Maddacana,’" ou which last he has hoisted the linperial Colours. His ship 
proceeted from Billiapatain wo Goa the middle of December. it. is sard to be repaired. 


Letter from the Resident at Onore to the President and Council at) Bombay, 
dated 12 February V7" 

‘here was landed from the Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresa which came te the 
Port of Mangalore the beginning of December mnety Six iron gubs from one to four 
potads caliber, two brass pieces of six pounds, ten thousand muskets and eight) thousand 
round shott, intended fer the Nabob, out of which he has vet only taken three 
thousand stand of ats and the two brass guns; the remainder of the muskets 
and guns are sill there. Several copper utensils intended for setting on foot a 
sugar manufacture and distilling spirituous liquors were also landed, and Mr Bolts has left 
there two European gentlemen, Mr Fyte and Mr Brown with a doctor, at the Banksaul 
which the Government has allotted him. ‘The same ship toucht at Carwar afterwards, and 
landed a small quantity of copper and iron for the use of the factory. Both at that place 
and Mangalore Mr Bolts had bogan to build the Faetory Warehouses, but’ when the wall» 
were raise only a few feet a goneral stop was putt to their proceeding further on them 
by the Governments people, under the preten.c of wanting more distinct orders from the 
Nabob, and L have pleasure to aequaint your Honor &ea, that Mr Bolts’. Agents have 
not yeb succecded in securing any articles of Investment in this neighbourhood. [tis 
true that Luximicant Sinov [Lakshmikanth Sinai] has been making offers for pepper in 
the Soundah [Senda | Province, but wo may possibly be able from this Factory to 
counteract his designs, for which end, I beg ta assure you, not activity on our part will 
be wanting. 

Bombay Diary 18 February V779> 


Imported the Austrian Ship Joseph and Terese, commanded by Mr William Bolts 


last from (10a. 
Consultation at Bombay 18 March 177009 
Read a Letter from Mr William Bolts ag entered hereafter, in reply to which he 
must be acquainted that the Orders We have received from the Honble, Gompany are not 


5 Bombay Letters Rece'vel (1779), VI, 113-114. 6 "Phe fort of Madakara, near Bahapatam 
37 Letters Received at Bombay (1779), XLV, 61-62. | 
38 Bombuy Public Consultations (177%), XLVE. 105 9 Thid, (ss. 
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of the nature he mentions, but that We expect to receive particular Orders respecting the 
Trade of the Subjects of their Imperial Majestys by the Ships of this Season, till when 
We will grant him the Liberty of the Port and all requisite Assistance and Supplies for 
the Imperial Ship Joseph and Theresa. 
Enclosure. 
Letter from Mr Bolts. 

Honble. Sir and Sirs 

Since my Arrival in this Port | have had the Pleasure to be informed that the 
Honble. the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies have 
lately been pleased to issue Orders t» their several Presidencies in Asia to adinit in their 
ports of the trade of such European Nations as are in amity with his most sacred 
Britanic Majestv. 1 therefore request the favour of information from your Honble. Board 
whether (as ] most sincerely hope) the subjects of their Imperial, Royal and Apostolic 
Majesties have the happiness to be included in the said general Orders, or whether there 
ig any particular exception against the Colours of their said Majestys. 


Krom the Obstructions which vou, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, know me to have 
met with in the conduct. of the Expedition with which I have the honor to he entrusted, 
| flatter myself you will admit the Propriety of my requesting this Information, as being 
essentially necessary, as well for the satisfaction of their Tmperial Majesties, wav Sovereigns, 
as for the direction of my future Conduct. For such a determination of the Honble. 
Company may not only free their Majesties from the Expense of forming Connections with 
the Powers of Asia but also free me from the disagreeable necessity, to woich I might be 
otherwise with reluctance reduced, of clashing or interfering in anv respect with the 
Political Interests of Great Britain in India. 


Permit me to assure you that this is my sincerest wish while I have the Honor. of 
subsenibing myself with the greatest respect 
Honhble. Sir and Sirs 
Your most obedient and humble Servant 


Bombay, 5th March 1779, 
WitiiamM Bows. Lieut. Colonel in the 


Service of their Imperial Majesties. 
Bombay Diary, 5 May 1779.6 
Sailed the Austria Ship, Joseph and Theresa, commanded by Lieut. Coll. Bolts 
to Bengal. 


Letter from the Conneidl at Bombay to the Court of Directors. 
dated 30 April 1779.1 


You have been advised from Tellicherry of the proceedings of Mr Bolts on the 
Malabar Coast . . . On the I8tb of February Mr Bolts arrived at this place in the 
ship Joseph and Theresa, which was taken into the dock to receive some necessary repairs, 
and Mr Bolts having we presume had intimation of the directions contained in your 


© Bombay Public Consultations (1779), XLVI, 291. 
6) Bombay Letters Received (1779), VI, 260-261. 
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commands of the 19th March 1778 respecting the trade of foreign ships, applied to us to be 
informed whether he should be allowed the benefit of those orders, or whether there was 
any exception against the subjects of their Imperial Majesties . 2 . . | Tn | our answer 
. . + Which . . . is of a general nature we have declined granting him any inter- 
course of trade, for as the vear before we had received very particular and special orders 
respecting the persons concerned in this enterprize, we were not altogether satistied that 
those orders were superseded by your present commands, being inclined to think that if 
such had been your intention you would have said go expressly. We also hoped soon 
to be favoured with your particular instructions on this head in consequence of the 


represontations we have before made to you. 


Letter from the Resident at Onore to the Presidentand Council at Bombay. 
dated 8& September 1779.%2 


The Austrian Vakeel at) Carwar, Laximicant Sinoy, who was formerly in’ the 
Company’s employ at that placeand this Fact ory, has been very industrioustor sc veral months 
in sending agents to Soundah, Bilgey, Sorebaw and other adjacent ports®> for making 
purchases of pepper, and he has even offered six and eight Rupees per Candy ‘Port. candil, 
condi, about 500 lbs.] more than the price the Company purehase this article for, and as 
farther encouragement he has promised to supply those parts with broad cloth, iron, 
lead and other Europe staples, which ho gives out th: Austrian ship will bring to Carwar in 
the month of November next, but we are happy to acquaint your Honor ea. that all 
Luximacants endeavours have hitherto proved fruitless, which we chiefly attribute to the 
low state of Mr Bolts’s finances at Mangulore and Carwar, tho’ we are apprehensive this 
Factory will foal the ill-consequence of these maasures by raising competition among the 
Popper Contractors. At the same time, we beg leave to assure your Honor Mca. that we 
constantly keep a vigilant eve on this material object of our Honble. Masters Interest. 


Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
dated 30 April .780."4 


Mr Bolts in the Austrian ship Joseph and Theresa sailed for Bengal the Sth of May 
[1779]. The papers wand Diary transmitted by the Hawke on her former dispatch contain 
the only information we are able to afford respecting the tight asserted by Mr Bolts to 
Delagoa and the circumstance of his removing the English Colours. We however 
now send another copy of the letter from the Commander of a Country Vessel, which 
related the facts mentioned in our address of the 30th November 1777 and also of the 
letter from Mr Bolts dated the 31 October, containing his relation of the same = circum 
stances. The factory left by Mr Bolts at Delagoa is we understand nearly if not: entirely 


deserted. 
(To be continued. ) 


62 Letters Received at Bombay (1779), XLV, 246-247. 
63 Sonda, Bilgt and ? Siddapdr in North Kanara, famous for pepper garden.,  ° ’urts"” i+ evidently 


a copyist’s error for “ parts ’’ a8 all three places are inland. 
h Bombay Letters Received, Vol. VI. 
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NEW LIGHT ON GUPTA ERA AND MIHIRAKULA 
BY K. B. PATHAK. 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p. 296.) 


Dr. FLEEtT’s discovery of the Mandasor inscription was very interesting and important. 
But his attempt to prove that the Malava cra was the same as the Vikrama era of 57 B.c. 
was a failure and looked like the attempt of a person who wishes, to use Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s words,?3 “to determine the value of one unknown quantity by means of another 
unknown quantity, which cannot be done.’ Nor was Dr. Fleet more successful in interpret- 
ing the date of the pillar inscription of Budhagupta when he said that the Gupta year 165 
was a current year and that?! > in following Albérfini’s statement and adding two hundred 
and forty-one, what is really wccomplished is the conversion of a given current Gupta- 
Valabhi year into an expired Saka year, by which we obtain precisely the basis that is want- 
ed for working out results by Hindu Tables, viz., the last Saka yeay expired before the 
commencement of the current Saka year corresponding to a given current Gupta-Valabhi 
year; and that the running difference between current Gupta-Valabhi and current Saka 
years is two hundred and forty-two.” That this view is erroneous will be obvious from a 
careful consideration of the following two equations which have been explained above- 

Expired Gupta year (a) 165 = (b) 406 expired Saka year, 
Current Gupta year (c) 166 == (d) 407 current Saka year, 

Dr. Fleet has mistaken the expired Gupta year (a) 165 for a current year and made it 
correspond to the current Saka year (7) 407 and drawn the wrong inference that the difference 
between current Gupta years and current Saka years is 242 instead of 24]. His final 
conclusion, which is also due to the above mistake, that? “in the absence of any distinct 
specification to the contrary, we must interpret the years in Gupta-Valabhi dates as current 
years” iy equally erroneous. Dr. Fleet attacks¢ Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s view that * the 
addition of 241 would turn a past Gupta year into a past Saka. vear ; and the addition of 
242, w past Gupta year into a current Saka year.” But this view, which is found to be iv 
accordance with the statements of the Jaina authorities and the Sarnath inscription of 
Budhagupta, must now be accepted as final and decisive on the point at issue. 

Let us turn to the date of the Morvi copper plate grant,)7 which is thus expressed—- 

Taqraetear sada aarat wary R | 
ate aera at: drawtHATe |I 

This means that the king made the grant, when 585 years of the Guptas had expired, 
on the occurrence of a solar cclipse. The eclipse, therefore, occurred in the current Gupta 
year 586. Our equation is— 

Expired Gupta 157 == 398 expired Saka. 
Now the expired Gupta 585 is 428 years later than the expired Gupta 157. By the 
addition of 428 to both sides we get the new eyuation— 
Expired Gupta 585 = 826 expired Saka. 
The cquivalent Saka year 826 can also be obtained by adding 241 to 585. Therefore— 
Current Gupta 586==827 current Naka. 


3 Jour, Bom, Br. R, A. S., Vol. XVII, ; art 11, p. 92. See Bithler’s opinion, Ind. Ant., XV, De 339 
and Cunningham’s letter, ibid, p, 347, 


% Gupta Inecriptions, Introd. p, 84. 35 idem, p. 129f. 
36 Idem, p. 84, n. 1. “" Gupte Inscriptions, Introd. p. 97, 
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The solar eclipse alluded to in the grant is therefore the one that occurred on the new 
moon of Margasirga, Saka 827 current, corresponding to the 10th November a.p. 904. 
There was a solar eclipse also in the following Saka year 828 current, on Jyeytha Bahula 
Amavasyaé, corresponding to the 7th May, a.p. 905. Dr. Fleet's view that this second 
eclipse is the one alluded to in the grant is untenable as the Saka year 828 is obtainable 
by adding 242 to the current Gupta year 586; and this is, as we have seen, against the 
statements of our Jaina authorities and the two Sarnath inscriptions, Nor can we accept 
his reading Gopte and his explanation of it as the name of a village; for on the analogy 
of the expression TATA e@ found in the two Sarnath inscriptions of Kumiragupta LI and 
Budhagupta we must expect the reading Tt waqage in the Morvi grant. If the reading 
be aff®@, it should be corrected into aa, it is thus clear that Dr. Fleet's reading and 
interpretation of the date in the Morvi copper plate grant are positively wrong. On the 
other hand the decision of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar on this interesting poiut is upheld by our 
Jaina authorities and the Sarnath inscriptions of Kumaragupta IT and Budhagupta. 

The connection of Kuméragupta I] and Budhagupta with the main fine of the Inperial 
Guptas may he exhibited in the following genealogical tree— 


Kumiaragupta | 


Skandagupta Puragupta 

Ku maragupte I! Narasituhagupta 
i . 5 a 

Budhagupta IT Kumaragupta Ul 


The rule that Gupta years can be converted into Saka years by adding 241, may be illus- 
trated thus: Skandagupta ascended the throne in Gupta Sanivat 136. In the very first 
vear of his reign, the Gupta empire was invaded by the Hunas. Kalidasa assures us that 
the Hanas, who enjoyed the reputation of being the most invincible warrigrs of their age, 
were still on the Vank«t (Vak»G)tira or Oxus banks, when he wrote his well-known verses, 
‘The Hana empire in the Oxus Basin was founded about a.p. 400. The date of the invasion 
of the Gupta empire by the Honas and their defeat by Skandagupta, namely the Gupta 
vear 136, must therefore be subsequent to about a.p. 430 by a very few vears. By calculat- 
ing 24 years backwards from Saka year 394, corresponding to the Gupta year 153, we arrive 
ut Saka 370 (==a.D. 448) corresponding to the Gupta Samvat 129. Now the Gupta year 
129 (a.p. 448) is the 36th regnal year of Kumaragupta [. In a.p. 448, in the reign of 
Kumaragupta I, the establishment of the Hina empire in the Oxus Basin mav be placed. That 
the year a.p. 448 is the exactly correct date of this event, while the year 4.p. 400 is only 
approximate, will be shown hereafter. The Gupta year 136 (4.p. 455) is thus only 7 years 
subsequent to a.D. 448, Kalidasa’s reference to the Hanas being the most invincible con- 
querors of their age, and as being still in the Oxus Basin, must have been made between 
a.p. 448 and a.v. 455. Kalidasa and Skandagupta were thus contemporaries. This 
argument needs no elaboration here, as it has been discussed at length in the introduction 
to my second edition of the Meghadita (pp. 10, 11, 12) where it is shown that the fall of the 
Gupta Empire took place towards the close of the fifth century. Jinasena, who writes a 
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little less than three centuries later, has preserved to the world the oldest, and therefore the 
most reliable, text of the Meghadiia as yet discovered, while his pupil Meghadata says 
that the Kumérasambhava was widely read in his time and was the delight of every class 
of people, young as well as old.#8 ; 

From a comparison of the Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta and the Eran Boar 
inscription of Toramana it can be conclusively proved, as has been shown by Dr. Fleet, 
that3® Toram&na came after Budhagupta. The latest date for Buddhagupta is Gupta Sam- 
vat 180 corresponding to Saka 421 or a.p. 499. Toraména was the father of Mihirakula. 
Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodharman who was reigning! in Malava or Vikrama year 
589 corresponding to Saka 454 (a.p. 532). The first regnal year of Toramina is mentioned 
in the Eran Boar inscription, while the 15th regnal year of his son Mihirakula is given in his 
Gwalior inscription. These two regnal years must fall between Gupta Samvat 180 and 


Malava year 589, corresponding to Saka 421 (4.p. 499) and Saka 454 (a.p. 532) respectively, 
It is worth noting that the inscription which records 





according to our Jaina authoritics. 
the defeat of Mihirakula by YaSodharman is not dated. But from another inscription of 
Yasodharman dated in Malava or Vikrama year 589, the approximate date of Mihirakula is 
ascertained. This Mihirakula is believed by Dr. Fleet and other scholars to be identical 
with the famous tyrant Mihirakula, whose career has been described in such vivid colours 
by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang and by Kalhana in the Rajatarangin. On the other 
hand our Jaina authorities tell us that the early Gupta kings were immediately succeeded 
by the great tyrant Chaturmukha-Kalkin, Kalkin or Kalkirija. He was u paramount 
_ sovereign (aef qreeat & aftaafa). He was foremost among wicked men (ssrarfar:), a perpetra- 
tor of sinful deeds (staaarfta). He oppressed the world (sarsaaqes:). He asked his minis- 
ters whether there were any people on earth who did not owe allegiance to him : the reply 
was, none but the Nirgranthas. He thereupon issued an edict that the {ipst lump of food 
offered to the Jaina community of Nirgranthas at noou every day by pious seeuleahouliilie 
levied as a tax. The Jaina Nirgranthas are allowed by the rules of their ilivionto take 
their meal at noon once a day. If any syqerq or difficulty oceurs at that hour. they must 
wait for their meal till noon on the following day. The result of the tyrant Kalkiraja’s 
edict was that the Nirgranthas were exposed to utter starvation. Unable to bear this spec- 
tacle, a demon appeared and killed the tscant with his thunderbolt. Kalkiraja then went 
into the hell called Ratnaprabha, there to live countless ages and to endure nusery for a 
long time.4! We may compare this account with the statement42 of Hiuen Tsiang as regards 
Mihirakula—“ the holy saints said, in pity, for having killed countless victims and over- 
thrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless 
ages of revolution.” 
We have seen that the tyrant Kalkirija was a paramount sovereign. The Mihirakula 
of the inscriptions also was a paramount sovereign, because he bowed down before none 





38 Compare, for instance, TACTWT. Chap. 59, stanza 36— 
ana Preyer a tet erate a: | 
reerarsiay fa a aes Prqazeqe || 36 |) 


ana ery Syraigas | 
% Antec, Vol. XVIII, p. 227. © Gupta Inacriptions, pp. 150, 158, 162, 
41 See the passage given at the end. ; 
48 V. Smith’s Karly History of India, 3rd ed., p. 319. 


with garayzy ii, 55— 
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save the god Siva. The real meaning of the verse, in which this fact is stated, and which 
was misunderstood by the translators of the Gupta inscriptions, has been pointed43 out by 
the present writer and by Dr. Kielhorn. Like the Mihirakula of the inscriptions the tyrant 
Kalkiraja came immediately after the Early Guptas ; that is to say, he overthrew the Early 
Gupta sovereignty. The Mihirakula of the inscriptions was therefore a tyrant and must be 
identical with the tyrant Mihirakula of Hiuen Tsiang and of the Rajataraigini. Then 
again, like the tyrant Mikirakula, the tyrant Kalkiraja (a.p. 472-542)" was reigning in a.D. 
520 when the Chinese pilgrim Song Yun visited this country, and was still on the throne 
when the Greek monk Cosmas came to India about avp. 530. There is no denying the 
cogency of these arguments, which lead to the inevitable conclusion that Kalkiraja was 
only another name of the famous tyrant Mihirakula. It is to this great Hana conqueror 
that the Jaina author Somadeva, contemporary with the Rastrakdta king Krisnaraja TUL, 











alludes when he says45.— 


AACA STs aT RTO SeTAgs ota fa Tear | oraa fe fae goumyWa: qa. 
Tae Baa. HATE | 

The Jaina version of the story of Mihirakula has this advantage over the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical versions that, while the two latter aftord no clue to the real date of the tyrant, 
the former gives the exact dates of his birth and death, Not only is the approximate date 
of the tyrant deduced from inscriptions and coms amply corroborated by the Jaina authors, 
but they supplement, in a material degree, the information which we owe to those two 


independent sources, 


The famous tyrant Mihiraknla. accounts of whose cruel deeds have been preserved to 
usin Boddhist. Jama and Brahmanical literatures, was then born on the Ist of the bright. 
half of the month Karttika in Saka 394 expired. the evelic year being a Magha-siivatsara, 
corresponding to vp. 412. And he died at the age of 70 in Saka 464 or acp. 542. Jina- 
sena assiens to hint a reign of 42 years, while, according to Gunabhadra and Nemicandra, 
he reigned 40 years, Deduetmg 42 or 40 from a.p. 642 we get av. 500 or Avp. 502. We 
shall accept avp. 602 for the initial year of Miltrakula’s reign. His fifteenth regnal year 
must be an. SET His father Toramanas drst vear may be safely taken to be a.p. 500, 
coming after Gupta Samvat 180 or ap, J99. the latest date for Budhagupta. And the 
figure 52 found on Toramira’s silver coins corresponds to A.p. 500. the initial year of his 
reion. If calculated backwards, the figure 52 brings us to avp. 448,16 which is thus the exact 


date of the foundation of the Hina empire in the Oxus Basin. 


The tyrant Mihirakula died in a.p. 542, just a century before Heuen Tsiang was on his 
travels, and exactly 241 vears before Jinasena wrote his passage relating to the Guptas. 
Jinasena says that he owes his informatiou to chroniclers who preceded him (aRrerafeeergaa). 
These chroniclers must be as near in time to the period of the Haina sovereignty as Hiuen 
Tsiang himsclf. In the light of these facts we feel that we are in a position to discard as 
baseless the opinion of the Chinese pilgrim that Mihirakula lived * some centuries previously . 

2 Seo my paper entitled “ Nyripatunga and the Quthorship of the Kavirajamarga. Jour. Bome Br, 
Rk, A. S., Vol. XXII, p, 82 ff: ante, Vol, XVILI, p. 219, 
41 Seo below, on this page. 


“ difaarzarsa Bombay edition, p. 79. 
4 V. Smith's Larly History of India, 3rd ed.. |. 316, note 3, 
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as it comes into conflict with the statements of the Jaina writers, which have been shown 
to rest upon contemporary Gupta inscriptions, On the same ground we should reject as 
valucless the view of Albérini, admittedly a later writer than our Jaina authorities, that the 
(lupta era dated from the extermination of the Guptas. ‘This erroneous opinion of Albe- 
rini, coupled with his conflicting statements as to the difference between Saka and Gupta 
years being 241, 242 or 243,47 led to a fierce controversy over the epoch of the Gupta era, 
which has raged now for more than 78 years since 1838, when Mr. James Prinsep discussed 
the date of the Kahaéum pillar inseription of Skandagupta. A great step in advance was 
made when Dr. Fleet discovered his Mandasor inscriptions. But his method of proving 
that the Malava era was the same as the Vikrama era of 57 u.¢. left a great deal to be desired. 
Now that we have placed his hypothesis on a footing of certamty, unstinted praise should 
be given to Dr. Fleet for his interesting discovery. But that he claimed more for his dis- 
covery than was its due has been already shown, Nor should we refuse to pay a well-merite:d 
tribute to Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar for his discovery of an earlier date in the Vikrama era, 
namely 461, referable to the reign of Chandragupta IT. Mention should be made here of the 
svnchronism between Samudragupta and the king Meghavarna of Ceylon discovered by M. 
Sylvain Lévi to whom our thanks are duc. But this synchronism, valuable as it is, should 
be utilized not in proving the epoch of the Gupta cra, as was suggested by some scholars. 
but in rectifying Ceylonese chronology. which is full of uncertainty, as various dates are 
propose] for king Meghavarya. Nor should we omit to express our gratitude to Mr. 
Hargreaves who has lately discovered the two Gupta inscriptions, one of Kumiaragupta IL 
dated Gupta Samvat 154, and the other of Budhagupta dated Gupta Sanivat 157, which 
have enabled us, with the help of our Jaina authorities, to prove that the Gupta vears 
between 153 and 157 are expired and not current vears. 
Thus the controversy, which has raged over the epoch ot the Gupta era for more than 
7S years, is finally set at rest. 
Extract from Gunabhadru’s Uttara-purana, Chap. 76. 

MUA AEN: form: arrays Te | 

TIMCA TANT HAM FaA TAR: || 387 || 

Garrattttasure Previa: | 

wT qrarrtareseuhrcaraR ATA || 388 || 

wh Prate migrant: deraseers | 

Fret weticar sama Are & RAT || BBY (I 

ATRIA Re CaeaTTT | 

AAS VTH carey: grisea? || 390 |) 

aqara: fatettagarcdanrieate: | 

TaVaiaTeMeSrgeges Aa Aer: |i 391 || 

 eArererrarsia Sareea Sew: | 

Prarererciicar: qrareemartar: || 392 || 

Tefe ater: Tray Het KE: Hrs: | 

wareat TERA BPoHy SETA: 11393 | 

WAM AFH TANT | 


@ Gupla Inscriptiuns, Introd. p. 25; ante, Vol, XV, p. 189. 
48 qearequ which purifies the soul permanently by e.tiruly destroying WAL or action. ¢f, 
Tattvdrt tha-Rajavartika IT, 1, 2 and 10, Benares Ed. I, p. 69. 4 Mahavira. 
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CAM TEC TET A A TiEaa: | BOA 
gt qrefagared firyaraaetae: | 
art wae: ghertregr at eman|ea: || 395 (1 
ASST KEM CMAP TTA : | 
zeqeega’ qgrazearatraaray || 396 1) 
aarti aalrcaee Wars: WHIT | 
eT CT AA TE Wa AAIMTAMET: || 397 | 
TOT HUMANS TE MATA: | 
frsreqeraara ae Feat a Areata || SVS |) 
HUTA: cage ANIKI TTA | 
TNNSS PRA AeraaraTsEaeT: || 3 |, 
PATINA WIT TCA T A aeT. | 
fasta: afer wate at afecala ay ara li tH 
SAC: HIFMEATTALAT THAT TI: | 
fasoforczr® sar yarétar aareger: |} 491 1 
NAAT AY CAH ASAI: | 
araat aar AeT Sele zeayare faa || 402 | 
mR TTA PraTeR TTT ATT | 
Fraraar errata wera reat: Wj als | 
Ter UR WR TT TART: II 
afereranrearearar: Aer: AVAT HET || AO |i 
TUN TAA KAT ATATTTAL: | 
war” ay fateararar arrearage: || 405 (| 
TIA AUNSTT STATA A: TE | 
sf ayaa Te cararersremen ALAN: || 496 || 
yea MeaeT ATE WRT IMRATTATA | 
tat arPrat greg: fre: gear Prdtaara || 407 
gfe crate tery arlsts frattara: | 
STATS MCAT: eae TTA || 48 II 
ager efteir tar ara at: aaicet: | 
fe wrakara & wea aearasara Ft TTF | 409 | 
atit rt: era MPT TE TMT ATT: | 
sertt fewnred cencrarese: || 410 II 
aig ATA: AATTT: WATT AAT | 
afrsary ancara war: aeaes 7 fe |i 4) II 
ant cer fry tren arraqasifaa:” | 
Prt ayer gt otarreT Tears |] 412 | 





a ee meme ae rN eee 


50 So three Kanvada MSS, of the Jaina Mutha, Kolhapur. and one Nagari MS. of the Jate Manikshes 
af Bombay. But I reject the re ding eT I Some Peeesn Colleve MSS., which WIVES HO SETS. 


- &2 5 —= ‘ 
51 SIAM a pot; ch. Ware FETAC. | TTR = TRIE. food. 
b3 at="4 WPAWAT: | Lhe name of the first hell 
= 94, : 
59 STATA = AATAT: Tittvarthardja.artika TLL, 38, 8 Benares Kd, Ti, ys 4a. 
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aaa: Hlemtrsrea aigarafsa sa: | 

qa arsraar’ arg aad mer geae™ || 426 || 
AEATTTACTT A TAT CARCI | 
Padmraarerca ger gefaratiag |! 447 || 





Extract from Trilokaséra, Palm-leaf MS., p. 32:-— 


cortl aafematS car aarE — 
TT GIy TS TUANAHS TAA TTT ALT | 
AMT at Heat BTA aes ATA || 840 || 
Mratcaairaa: Hr THAT TAIT ( kee) GTATaaarfa Teg Tare oat 
WHI Wad aa safe wataesadagas (key) as aT (98) aranaarfe wear 
qara HER AAs | 
CNA RieRT: HES TPITITZHAE— 
at sox aifeser As ser azitaTaqTarsy | 
sraiaca st Faerie Vee aafaa || 841 || 
a ReearATaMaaT: aafawswasaa Aantaay( vo )arsat faawa: aa 
TAAPTATT TESTA | 
STERN H STAT PU Bete 37 fer HITALAIT | 
ro yoga BT aR AT AKA yraraqay || 842 || 
STeAIa a STITT TTA AAT: Merafa fata: aia eta ga Tesh a alga a Patra 
ariel Brerreitara efa arr: (mt) wera eager — 
ac°atarsd fraissaad fas a aon afer a | 
fe fraa araaHs ST arV|Nrer TWAT Fre || SL3 || 
aat fatarat wifes rad wad Ts BAA aerate cat fray arata aa ata 
PATHE: SAL TTAt WAT: | 
at SAGA a ferent a ATEN st_eae | 
at vats aT TPT AR AAT || 844 || 
TAIT AEA Baad wa A HUAI a Cras Freea a Tea TAMA Ta 
AIGA ASUTT SH | 
ayaa a ga viata a frtt gait a | 
ACT TSE BHAA Ter AE Baleares || o45 || 
aaa UA: Tar Hawa Aaa HR agar evar fesar afes Tait Ter 
TES Fa | | 
SAT taNTAy Peqarycy 4 Hrs at fag | 
TS Tare WHAT Aes || 846 | 
APATITES Tea TI iat AegqreaIacet CAAT HANA | 


36 Also called @AAP, 

57 No distinction is made between GT and SAT in these passages. 

88 This means 394 according to the principle aaral aad afa:; of. Barere (=2800 ) 
Paqranferantrs(ee: |) Gunabhadra, Uttarapurana, Chap. 61. 

bY ‘This ix a mistuke. Sec my }aper on the date of Mahavira, anfe. Vol. AIT, 22, 

© See fn. 56. above. 
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AN ADDITIONAL PROOF FUR THE GENUINENESS OF THE VRITTIS 
IN MAMMATA’S KAVYAPRAKASA. 


BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANN, 8.J.: Bompay. 


Ir has repeatedly been shown that Mamimua.a is the author both of the Karikas and the 
Vrittis of the Kavyaprakasa. (See The Kdvynprakisa, od. by Bh. V. BR. Jhalakikara, 2nd. 
, Bombay, 1901. Introduction, Nr. 7, pp. 14-151: for the literature on the question see 
Z4.D.M.G, LXVI, * Miscellaneous Notes on Mammata’s Kaivyaprakiea.” hy V. Sukthankar, 
M.A., pp. 477-78, n. 23 Z.DMG., LXVU, © fndologische Studien” von Johannes Nobel, 
p. 35, n. 1. As an independent, internal, proof for the common authorship of the 
Karikas and the Vrittis has been adduced so far : AraT a Tara, Ullasa Ny, sloka 8, the 
Karikaé on the Mala gre ge Jhalakikara gives the argument in the following oe <= 


RTCHAST ATA MAT sRQTeMAASTTATA: gereAATTTTATAE CRT a TTA” 
aitcmarer wareen [ afepencaz or arfearate afar ea | gary cageqrqafe | oar 
fe UaTae eee area: Gaterat saatea oa Ta aia atazar. Ara eeria. 
Introd. p. 15. 

There is, if Tam not mistaken, another proof. though running on the same lines. 4 
eontaine:L in the very same sloka. ‘The beginning of sloka S. e@natafara &@ 3g treats of 
he ** Entire “ and the © Partless "2 Ripaka. On the apmaqza the Vritti remarks > apf 
ATTAT (=arqa). This express statement of the subdivision of the apy STAT into 
two sorts Is made only here in the Vritti, nowhere in the Karika. Pt is true the two kinds 
of art aqwya. the TAEATEM ATTA and the RTT, have both in the Wartkas and the 
Vrittis been treated of imme.liately before ; but there only their respective character, whieh 
discriminates one from the other, has been pcinted out: the two figures of speech are 
not spoken of as the two kinds of the gaaqfeaze arrava. Thus the Vrittr contains a new, 
explicit, statement. The Kariké continues: fata a aga. Ht emphatically -~a—lays stress 
on the difference of the fata eqaRa from the ap eqaq by saying that it is only of one kind, 

From here the argument is the same as that based on afar F MRCuE The Karika 
supposes the Vritti; the Vritti, therefore, camot have been written cither later than 
the Karikaé, or—as we know on other grounds as well —by another hand. And as there is 
neither any internal nor external evidence for an interpolation, we have no reason. to 
doubt the genuineness of the Karika or the Vritti on this point. The apparent deficiency 
of the Kariké, on the other hand, is sufficiently explained by Mammiata’s style, which 
often enough approaches the Sdtras in brevity. A doubt, moreover, about) the genuineness 
of eatutafert 7s qe could hardly be entertained without impunity for ATA & UNA, 
imperilling thus the traditional proof for the common authorship of Karikas and Vrittis. 

But neither the traditional nor our proof evince that the whole Vrittt as we have it 
now, has been written by Manmata. Cf. Nobel. “ Indol. Stud.” Z.DIW.G.. LN UIT, p. 35 


1 The force of language used by Jhalakikara ayainat. the ay lar >, who hold the opposite view, is 
p-rhaps not quite in proportion with Ais argument. But it is only fair to say that, in spite of vecasional 
mistakes in particular pints, tere cannot b> two opinions on the general merit and weefulness of this 
a of the Advyaprakisa. 

“ Partless” for fATT may he kept only for want of something better. 
ing of pareve or sec ondary part, auxiliary, dependent member, serving to help the principal one, if 
we refer 33%] to the subordinate metaphor in th- Uy GTA, or, as D. PT. Chan lorkar, The Karya- 
Prakdsh of Mamma, ullisa X, 2nd. ed., 1015, p. 45, takes it t> mean, a cause, ~ This, Gary means 
that [ sqana | where one metanior is th2 cause of another meta >ho~ J groferring SIT 1.0 the princip u 


sta7¥herePhus the meane 


metaphor. 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF E AND OV WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUJARATI. 
BY N. B. DIVATIA B.A. ; BANDRA., 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p, 304. ) 


1 shall now address myself direct to the arguments contained in sub-heads (a), (b) and 
(c), noted above, I do not contend that, whore and when ¢- ut were actually written in 
the earliest MaravaJi Manuscripts for the stf-1 of 6 proves period, stq~stq were 
found in writing at any intermediate stage. I regard the t-Hy notas symbolsof diphthongal 
sounds in these cases, but as rough attempts to symbolize approximately the wide sound 
that hail come into the spoken language. The spoken st¥-"4z became yaq-s7 and 
sTq-NZ_ in the mouths of the poople and gencrated the wide sounds, ¢ and 0. The late 
SAstri Vrajalil Kalidasa wrote to me (in a letter dated V.S. 1942, Bhidrapada s. 15) that he 
had seen in the possession of a Miravadi Bhita a manuscript copy of Maravadi Prithvidja 
Rdsau wherein he saw the following line :-— 


ARC FHT Ufa fra HE RAT : 


and thaf, on being questioned about the inverted mdird stroke in a and gf, the Bhata 
explained that such was the practice in his country to denote ‘he wide sound of w and sqf. 
It would be interesting to know how far this count tallies with Dr. Tessitori’s experience 
and results of his examination of Maravadi Manuscripts, wd during what period such 
practice obtained, if it did. Dr, Tessitori states in his present article (p. 79, Il 1-2) that 
Marava ji sometimes writes 3 and sometimes #-3) to distinguish the wide sound. 
Could this alternative 3-3 have anvthing to do with the inverted mdtrd of Sastri Vrejalal’s 
Bhata / 

Any way, the T-37{ seem to be special symbols in the Maravadi Manuscripts for the 
wide sound ; and the very fact that Dr. Tessitori was misled by them is significant , for, in 
the true spirit of the honest investigator, he tells us that he was incorrect when in his 
* Notes ” he stated that the sz-9g of O W. Rajasthani became é—* (narrow ¢—3ff ) in 
modern Gujarati and ai—au ( vat ) in modern Miravadi; he admits that in both these 
languages the S1¢-3g become ¢, 0 ( 3-H, wide). It is the reason which he gives for 
this mistake that is of particular significance. When he wrote the ‘ Notes “(he informs us ) 
he had never been in India and for information concerning pronunciation in Gujaréti and 
Maravadi he had completely to rely on the accounts given by others.’ Thus, away from 
the sound of spoken language, he was guided by the eye and the incorrect representations of 
informants. [f this was so in the case of present times, when informants of some sort 
were available, how much more difficult is it for all of us when, even the possibility of such 
informants being out of the question, we have to depend solely on the written forms in manu- 
scripts ? It is therefore that I contend that the # and vf of the manuscript need not as a 
matter of course, be taken as a proof that they were symbols of the pure, narrow diphthongal 
sound. In the circumstances, | bring into aid a condition within our present-day 
experience : In Hindi we find ¢ and sf written to express the peculiar widish sound of these 

vowels ; we hear with our own ears that sound and we see with our own eyes the symbols ; 
we also know that the % and si? symbols in these cases are not of a recent date but 


7 See his present article, p. 74, para. 1. 
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fairly old.18 It is therefore permissible to infer that the @-ef of the earliest Maravadi 
Manuscripts were symbols, not of the narrow diphthong, but of the wide sound in af and 
ayf.. These remarks practically dispose of all the three sub-heads (a), (6) and (c) given 
above. I may just add a remark or two in regard to sub-head (6): Dr. Tessitori’s theory 
that ta were written for wy-sTe¢ because the latter were pronounced as diphthongs 
( str ) would create a fresh case for reversion of phonetic process. at least in cases like 
qt—HET-AT, B—sit (Sanskrit) becoming Stg-3¥7 ( Prakrit and O. W. Raj.) and again 
w—stt in early Maravadi. One might express the very doubt which Dr. Tessitori puts in the 
other case and say--it is not admissible that a langnage which began its existence by redue- 
ing H-37 to ste-stE should have brought s¥x--wz back to ws. | am myself not 
against the possibility of reversion. But in the present case, 1 have already stated that 
the &-3i7 of early Maravadi are not the old diphthongs bat crude sVinhbols for the wide 
sound. Next, if t&-stf were really purely diphthongal in their sound (7, narrow) in the 
early Maravadi stage, it is not casily conceivable what possibly could have turned them 
later on into the wide sound almost at a bound. The diphthongal w-s77 have no affinity 
with the wide sound. In order to reach it they must pass back into sag azz, for even for 
passing into the narrow w- sff they first get split into srg—syg. as T shall show later on, 
"This sort of double reversion has no foundation in probabilities, 

This being my position, the practical suggc stion made by Dr. Tessitori to reintroduce 
the tsar to express the wide sound does not) appeal to me. for the simple reason that, 
being really the signs of the narrow diphthongal sound. they will not he true symbols of the 
wide sound, end are likely to create confusion between the two. For . will indicate 
narrow sound as in 4a, ar, ete., and aiso the wide sound in qc, We ete.: this will 
create a situation similar to the one prevailing at’ present: when 7” "fp represent: both the 
sounds narrow and wide, the only difference between the two situations being that. while 
fatsamas with t-stt are comparatively few, fadbhacas with 3{-stf will be found in a larger 
number. The source of confusion will thus remain all the same. [n fact. Dr. Tessitori wae 
really misled by the 2 signs before he visited) India, and thought Maravadi did not 
possess even the narrow é-—0 as evolutes of stz-37g, Much less the wide $  -6. 


® J pick up the following from the poet Biharis Sates (whieh wie completed by hima VoS, 1719, 


250 yenrs age) © 

(1) atte sirfeen art oterafe Te erat | 
ata area eo firs aid Ft ora |! 

(2) re Ry SR ra ee te tw Bey | 
en leek ae & fare rer at Aq |! 

(3) wears ae at it at wet fra Ba | 

(4) os are If ts Gros ae ow aa | 

(5) wer geh sere at age Jaq aie we | 

(6) ate et Freel cer wk ae ara 

(7) ma RRA Bratt arena siya | 
ve ere aire | Ae Te eherg | 

(8) AiG qq wet wea Fi Sta azaT | 


For additional instances nee Appendix B. 
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1 shall now ‘refer to a theory of Dr. Tessitori’s which is given separately, outside the 
three reasons for differing from me. In connection with his theory that original Prakrit 
34 passed into the wide 3% through the intermediate step 31¥, he states that the 
fact that in manuscripts there are no instances of written ST for 374 is easily accounted 
for by the remark that all words with an stq are (Prakyit) tatsamas and therefore they 
continued to be written according to the traditional spelling. Al L would say to this is that 
it would not be enough that such words should only be writlen with 3a; if they were 
really tatsamas they would be required to be pronounced with stq; and thus there would be 
no room for the intermediate 3t¢. 


1 shall now supplement my answer to Dr. Tessitori’s objections by giving the 
analytical examination of the problem, on which | base my hypothesis : 


(A) lf we carefully compare the sounds of, say—- 


qaz (Guj.) war (M.) azar (H.) : 
aa (Guj.) a (M.) aa (H.) : 
GT (Giuj.) wae (M.) aT (H.) ; 
(from Sanskrit paz ) 
or ‘fa (Guj.) ayy (M.) arery (H.): 
Ta (Guj.) th (M.) aa (H1.) : 
HIST (Guj.) TST (M.) Rist (H.) - 
my reet (Guj.) ta (M.) ata (H.) : 


us they are spoken by the people. we shall find marked differences in each of the 
three languages. While each is evolved out of the contactual vocalic groups sq and 37g, the 
Gujarati sound is a distinctly wide one (as in * hat © and‘ awl’), making a complete fusion 
of the stand ¢and sy and &; the Marathi sound leans more towards the ¢ and 
z and makes the resulting diphthoug narrow ; while the Hindi sound, leaning more 
towards the 31 of the vocahe groups ( 4¥-—HT ), approximates the wide sound of Grujariiti 
up to a certain point but. stops short there, and is not the same wide, fused, sound as the 
Gujarati one. At the same time the last one (the Hindi sound) is not the pure diphthongal 
sound of Sanskrit, but resembles sya--s7a_a good deal, thus making the symbols * and’ 'y 
wrong indicators, strictly speaking. 

(B) Let us now examine a few Gujarati words with the wide sound, which haye 
come from Arabic and Persian :— 


Gujarati. Arabic and Persian. 

So ot Cy 

TTT TrarTy 

era extra 

vq Tae 
Again these :—- 

Ge HET 

MT eer 

EC WET 
In this latter set the steps of phonetic mutation are— 

HEC — Fest — Rat — Kr: 


wet ENE TT RTO ea); 
ex — at — er — ae. 
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If we sound the AF-SHIT in all these words, 
etc., we shall perceive the peculiar f%g¥a (open, 
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wide ) nature of the 


which alone can give the Gujarati faya, stand 37, 


(C) Now, examine the sound in the following w 


“ (a) 

(0) 

4 (c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

( (a) 

(b) 

nw, 


() 


‘wntiza wees agts we 

srRATT arnt (aad) -qignred aiqrar 
HOTA ISTE (stat) spar” syygz atyr 
TTT TUT Torge aAT (name of a villace 
AMIR NITES HT He ° 
at Tate Tae Ae 

ai ogee ant it 

RTH Rays RTL ATS 

TUsH VENT CHIBI BIS 

MIA ASMA aTAe “Ta Arse 
ITs WAI Fass"? Gee (from Hindi) 
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as also in the words Tal. FAN, RIZ, Ay 
phonal phenomenon 


ords on the basis Of accentuation :— 


i Surat District). 


(d) 
| 


SITAR MATT aq? staf ( Hin.. ATA separate), 


L Of 


on 


La} . 
True, the ease af Wf does not fall wider the principle under eonsideration because of the lone 
; i © long 
€ ‘ . 
GB, hut atis taken for that very reason, as the long & furnishes a test aud shows how the logy :, which 
IM necessarily accented, comer in the way of prat/-samprasarana, 


Siddha-Hemuchandra VAIL i WL shortens this = ( afet ), but the glossary tells ux—qeearhyagre 
sy Tapataca mals AeHT:, thus giving an opening tor oplton, and we tay Very well rogurd TT 
and TET as alternative forms, 

2 Dr. Sir BR. G. Bhandarkar regards tho Win STITT ann dircet Chango trom Sap, ous alse Wp an 
ara direet from ATTY, and the Win qaa Qareet from HI. 
pp. 166, 145), But [believe these nust pass through the shortenmy stage shown wabave. 

21 Homachandra (VIET i. #22) gives THEQ TTT. This AT C AAAR ) may be advanced as the 
origin of AG, Hud with apparent reason. But there are some stroug points. me favour of STeyqagay. 


(Seo his Wilson Phifoloment Lectures, 


as the origin of AG: thes are: 
(a) One of the Manuseripts of Sc. We. gives the recding THF (as the ddesa ot TT), 
(b) WATS is used ie Gaijeriti, as well as ata. 
(c) The %& or ¥@] tacked on to AD by Hemuchandia appears quite mexpheable aud its arbitrary 
nature loaves a mystery, while Tq supplies a good explanation ot the FW] and 
This it seoms that TTF, an ovolute of HATTA hefure Hemuchundra’s time, wus regarded by 
him as the ddesa of FF on the strength of the moamne and external simulanty, wd he was probably 
oblivious of the other phonetic phases, expecially the loss of the wnnccented mitial syllable in STFaeqaz ay . 
Bhandarkar (Philologies] Loetures, p. 168) gives Hindi MATA in the sonse ot 
Tho sense mi which STATE ( TG Joan used in Gajaritt 
It would aleo be enlightening te 


Sir KR. , 
‘ unexpected ’, and dorives it from 3T4 era. 
is ‘separate’, und would favor the derivation from WAFyqeya. 
ascertain the Hindi text where TATA is used and what scuse fits mm there. 

~~ Hore, although FF leaves F aceenuted at the early stauyo, the accent gives way under the 


double influence of 
(1) the loss of the conjunct, FA] without the compensating lengthening ot the preceding vowel, 
and (2) the tendency to accentuate the second syllable in a word whero the first cyllable is unaceented 
and eventually therefore gets dropped. 
(The change vf & in TT to F indicates that the word is become a purt of the whole compound, and 


hence the is eventually subordinated. ) 
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In group I we observe that in the vocalic groupsp—(eqcgea 8), Ee ( HE) — HT ( 8TH), 
the accent is on the second member, whereas in group II it is on the first member, t.e., 
‘on 37. Now the eaypy of 33 is aoe and the wide sound is produced by a peculiar?’ widening 
of the oz or glottis. This fya nature of 37 is thus the source of the wide sound in 3f 
and sq, and it is helped by the @ and 4 as noted under the last para. (B). 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MALAY CURRENCY IN TRENGGANU. 


Wit# reference to my articles on the Obsolele 
Tin Currency of the Federated Malay States, ante, 


Vol. XLII, the capital Annual Report on the State . 


of Trengganu for 1916 by Mr. J. L. Humphreys, 
has a most interesting note on currency, which | 
give below in extenso. An account of tho tin 
currency prevalent on the Kast Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula will be found on p. 101 of the above 
quoted volume of this Journal. : 

The point there is that tho tin pitis (or cash) 
ran by normal scale 400 to the dollar, but. in reality 
varied from 320 in Trengganu to 480 in Kelantan 
and even to 640 in Joring (Patani), the differences 
being stated to be due to changes in the price of 
tin, in other words, to the value of the silvor in 
the dollar. We are now told that recently in 
Trengganu pitis ran in relation to the ‘British 
dollar” before its recent demonetization. 200 to the 
dollar, or double their face value, und that the 
British dollar was converted to the official Ntraits 
Settlements dollar ai 79 cents, the pilis being 
advanced to 2662 to the dollar, which is rightly 
called an ‘extremely inconvenient.’ figure. To 
remedy the monetary confusion thus caused, 
Mr. Humphreys recommends tho introduction of 
tho Straits Se.tlements coinayve in full, ¢. v., of the 
dollar and ita parts, together with the depreciation 
of the pitis to 400 to the dollar, thus bringing 
it back to its original normal value. 

The names for the donominations of Malay 
currency are jegion and many are quoted by me 
in the articles above mentioned, but the name for 
the double pitis, or half cent, yviven by 
Mr. Humphreys, ‘‘ white cent,"’ is new to me. 

krtract from the Annual Report of the British 
Agent,. Trengganu, for the Year 1916, 
by J. L. Humphreys. 


Currency. 

The matter of the local subsidiary coinage 
roquired attention during the year owing to the 
increase of counterfeit. These tokcns,composed 
of a mixture of lead and tin, are of two 
alenominations, the whito cent and the pitis: they 
were formerly minted annually for charitable 








: Ce ee 


distributions after the Fast month. and before the 
British dollar was demonetized bore a fixed relation 
to it of 100 and 200 ; the Straits Settlements dollars 
and subsidiary coins were, of course, also current, 
but in insufficient quantities. ‘The British dollars 
were redeomed in 1915 at a rate of 70 Straits cents 
to the dollar. 


After their removal it beeame necessary to 
afliliate the local tin cents—which in the language 
of the "Trengganu peasant had now “ lost their 
parent "-—to the Straits dollar ; the proportion fixed 
was the extremely inconvenient one of 1334. 


The loss of the parent dollar, the complications 
of the money table ( which act always to the 
detriment of the peasant ). and tho increase of 
counterfeit, ure destroying the former popularity 
of the tin coins. Their ultimate diseppearance is 
inevitable. At present they provide two denomina- 
tions of subsidiary coi lower than the copper cent 
and finance the petty marketings of the poorer 
classes; their sudden removal would enuso a 
general rise in the price of local comunodities. 


At the moment of writing the question of the 
subsidiary coinage generally is under the considera- 
tion of Government, and itis hoped that measures 
will be taken to promote the establishment of a 
clean Straits curreney. The depreciation of the 
white cent from 1334 to the dollar to 200 and of 
the pit’s from 2662 to 400, together with a xteady 
importation of Straits subsidiary coin, seem to by 
obvious measures for hastening the disappoarance 
of the former and discouraging the production of 
counterfeit. 


Analysix shows that the metal value. in tin and 
lead, is about 50 per cent. of the token value of 
genuine and counterfeit alike. Redemption can 
only be made at a cost that Government will not 
yet pay, and it .is certain that the immediate 
romoval of the smal} denominations would be felt 
soverely by the peasants, who hold 90 per cent, of 
the tin coins, and would suffer most from the 
enhancement of prices that would follow. Measures 
to produce a gradual change will probably be 
adopted. 


Rh. C, TEmpce. 


3 It is for this reason that [ utilize the old technical terin, faga iInanextended sense and a slightly 
new application, for the wide sound of SM Nf never existed when the Sanskrit grammarians described 
the STF and APTA prayatnas, and is more or le 5 an offspring of foreign influence, us IT shall show 


later on. 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Barr. 
( Continued from p. 15. ) 
II 
Measures taken at Fort William, Bengal. 
Consultation at Fort Wiliam, 7 July Vii7, % 


ENERAL Letters received by the Cormorant and Kgmont. .. Of the letter dated 24th 
December 1776, Paragraphs 21 to 27,86 Agreed that the Governor General | Warren 
Hastings ] be requested to write a letter to the Naib Suba | Naib Sibaddr, Deputy 
Governor ], advising him of this intelligence, and desiring him to send General Orders to the 
Officers of the Nizamut 7 to oppose the Olficers and crew of the expected vessel in their 
wttempts to land in any part of the Nabob’s dominions and special orders to his Vackeel © 
at the Presidency to apply for such aid from this Board as may be required for this 
purpose, 

Agreed that an advertisement be published, forbidding the Company's Servants and 
all under the Company's protection to hold any commerce or other intercourse with Mr 
Bolts or the othcr Agents or Seamen of the expected Ship, or to supply Chem with money, 
guods, stores or any other assistance conducive to the execution of Geir plan, 

The following Advertizement is accordingly published, 

Fort William ith July 1777 Advice having been received of an enterprize of trade 
set on foot by Mr William Bolts, late a servant of the Honble. Hast India Company, who 
is now on his way to Lndia m a ship called the Joseph and Thercsn, and the Honble. the 
Court of Directors judging it expedient to guard against any injury which their commerce 
may suffer by this undertaking, have thought proper to forbid their Covenanted Servants 
and all others under their protection to hold auy commercial or other intercourse with 
him or any of the agents or seamen of the said ship. or to supply them directly, or 
indirectly, with money, goods, stores or any other assistance which may conduce to the 
execution of their plan. Notice is therefore given that. ai strict obseyvanee of this 
prohibition is expected and required. By order of the Honourable the Governor General 
and Council. 

Consultation at Fort William, 26 July 1779. °% 

The Governor General | Warren Hastings | informs the Board that he has received @ 
letter from Mr William Bolts, dated on board the Joseph and Thercsa the 23d instant, at 
Kodgerce, [ Khijiri, at the mouth of the Hagli] and desires that the Orders of the Court. of 
Directors dated the 24th December 1776, and the publication made in consequence on the 
7th July 1777 may be read, to enable the Board to pass such further Resolutions and 
Orders ag they shall think proper. 


— re. 
we eR . 


65 Bengal Public Consultations, (177%), XLUX, 704-707. i See ante, ALVIL, 279. 

6? Nizamat, the Government of the Nawaéh Nazim of Bengal, created by Clive in 1757 ruler of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in subordination to the Government of the East India Company. The Nawab 
at this time was Mub4raku’ddaula, youngost of the three sons of Mir Jafar +AU Khan. 1770-1793, 


ee ee en tee 
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68 Vakil, legal agent or representative of the Naw4l Nazim. 
6° Bengal Public Consultations, (1779), XXXT, 525-531. 
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Read the above-mentioned Orders and Resolution. 
Resolved that the following Advertisement be now published. 


Advertisement respecting Mr Bolts. 


Fort William 26th July 1779. Whereas tho Governor General and Council were 
informed by the Honble. the Court of Directors in their letter of the 24th of December 1776 
that an enterprize of trade had been undertaken by Mr William Bolts, formerly in their 
service in Bengal, who had embarked in a large ship, late the Harl of Lincoln, now the 
Joseph and Theresa, from the Port of Leghorn. or some other foreign European Port, 
Jaden with a valuable cargo of merchandize and with ordnance and ammunition and all kinds 
of military stores ‘to a groat amount, which were reported to be destined for the East 
Indies. In consequence of which information they were pleased to prohibit all commercial 
and other intercourse of the Company's servants and all others under the protection of this 
Government with the persons who had the conduct of the expedition or were concerned 
therein, and to shew a resentment, adequate to the nature of the offence, they have been 
further pleased to command the Governor General and Council &ca. to prevent the latter 
from being furnished by any persons subject to their authority with money, goods, stores, 
or any other assistance which may conduce to the success of the undertaking. Of which 
Orders public notice was given on the 7th July 1777. And whereas the Governor Genera] 
and Council have received information that the said Mr William Bolts is actually arrived 
in this river ( Hagli] on board the said ship Joseph and Theresa, they have thought it. proper 
to cause this publication to be repeated that no persons may plead ignorance of the same, 
and further to declare their firm resolution effectually to execute the commands of the 
Honble. the Court of Directors, and to enforee them with rigour against all persons who 
shall be found offending against them. By Order of the Honble. the Governor General 
and Council. 

Mr Francis.7 The Orders are very proper as far as they gu. | myself shall adhere 
to them literally, but T apprehend they will answer very little purpose, if we do not take 
other measures. Mr Bolts’ ship will proceed to Serampore [| Srirampur ] or Chinsuru.” He 
will there unlade his cargo. and thro’ the intervention of the Dutch or Danes accomplish 
every commercial object which he may have in view by coming hither, and which the 
Company secm to have it. very much at heart to defeat. We cannot correspond with their 
intentions in this respect. by any means so effectually as by using our weight and influence 
with the Nabob to induce him to order Mr Bolts’ ship immediately to leave the river 
without landing any part of his cargo. No foreign ship can have a right to come into the 
Bengal River and to carry on traffic here without the permission of the Prince of the 
Country. This step will be offectual and much less likely to embarrass the Company in its 
consequences than any thing done directly by ourselves. 


The Secretary begs leave to read to the Board the Resolution passed in Consultation 
the 7th July 1777, which contains an application to the Nabob somewhat similar to that 
proposed by Mr Francis. 


Read the Resolution of 7th July 1777.72 


Agreed that the Governor Gcneral be requested to write a letter to the Nabob, 
referring him to the former letter of the 7th July 1777, and informing him that Mr 
Bolts is actually arrived. 


0 Sir Philip Francis (1740-1748 ), member of the Supreme Council at Fort Wiliam. 
71 Headquarters of the Danes and Dutch respectively, both situated near Higli. 
72 See ante, p. 29. 
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Consultation at Fort William, 12 August 1779.73 


The Governor Gencral [ Warren Hastings ] informs the Board that he has received a 
report from the Master Attendant that eight sloops are arrived at Calcutta laden with 
cotton and other goods, which they received on freight from on board the Joseph and 
Theresa, the ship under the orders of Mr Bolts, that two otter sloops have passed on to 
Chinsura, and that several more are coming up. 

The Governor General sent for the Sarangs | sarhany, skipper | of the sloops, which 
had stopped at town. and received the following information from thean, 

That they had been engaged by Captain Dundas to earry down goods to the Royal 
Henry lying at Kedgree. That on their arrival there an) European came on board. their 
sloop from Mr Balts’s ship and desired that as soon as they should have cleared their sloops 
of the goods brought down forthe Royal Henry, to come along side wind take ina cargo of 
cotton for Galeutta, for which they should be paid) the customary pice. Phat having 
delivered the goods forthe Royal Henry they received a carso of eotton from Mr Bolts’s 
ship, Thatoon their arrival at Calcutta, they were told to proceed on to Chinsura, for that. 
the cotton could not be unloaded here. The Governor General adds that he has given 
chrections to the Manjees Pnuayh?, master of aw native boat | net to proceed fuether without 
an order from him. 

| Here follows a list of the sloops and their owners, | 

The Governor General also lays before tae Board a letter to the Photsdar [ faujdar, 
Vlief poliee officer | of Houghley which, if approved, he rveconmend+ that the Commander 
in Chief be requested to give orders to the Officer Conumanding at Ciandernagore | Chandar- 
nagar] to comply with any applications whieh shall be onde te hon by the Phousdar of 
Houghly conformably thereto. 

To Khan Jahan Khan, Phousdar of Hooghly. 

Notwithstanding the orders issued by this Government a> well as by the Nabohb 
to prohibit all trade or jutercourse with Mr Bolts. eight: sloops have come up the river 
with merchandize from his ship, three of whic have passed Caleutta and will probably 
proceed to Chinsura : Should they have reached that place, it) will not be advisable to 
interfere with them, but with respect to any others which may attempt to pass Chinsurah, 
i. as necessary that vou tuke eflectual means to prevent them. and should) vou stand in 
need of any additional force. Captain Grant, who is stationed at) Chandernagore, will, on 
vou written application to him, afford it to vor. —_ 

Approved the letter to the Phousdar of Houghly. and agreed that the Commander in 
Chief be requested to give orders to the Commanding Officer at Chandernagore to comply 
with any application which may be made to him by the Phousdar of Honghly for troops to 
prevent the sloops Jaden with Mr Bolts’s goods from passing up the river, ‘To obviate the 
consequence of any misunderstanding of the publication of the Company's Orders 
respecting Mr Bolts, 

Resolved that the Custom Master be directed not to suffer anv goods whatever 
imported by Mr Bolts’s ship to be landed in Caleutta, and that the Collector of 
Government Customs he laid under the same pronibition and further enjoined to give 
orders to his officers to prevent any from being landed within the jurtediction of his office. 

Ordered that the Master Attendant be directed peremptorily tu forbid the Sarangs of 
the sits oa laden with Mr Bolts’s goods to proceed further up the river with them. 


ET tt 


3 Benyal Public C' onaullatrins, (1779), XXXII, 52 
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Consultation at Fort William, 2 September 1779, «4 

The following letter from the Deputy Collector of Government Customs having been 
read at the Revenue Board on Tuesday last. the Minutes which are entered after it were 
then taken and sent in. 

Honble. Sir, 

A quantity of Redwood, the property of Mr Bolts imported on the Sanclissimo Sacra- 
mento ( @ Portuguese ship ) and now laden on boats to be transported on board his vessel, 
is atopt by the Officers of the Customs in consequence of your late orders. As the goods 
have not been landed but are removing from one foreign vessel to another, I request) your 
orders, whether the redwood is to pass for Mr Bolts’s ship? And if in future he may be 
at liberty to export whatever goods he may think proper. 

Government Custom House, 3ist Auguat 1779. 
I have the honour to be &e. 
(Signed) Hy. Scorr, Dy. Cr, G. Customs. 


Ordered that it lie fur consideration, and in the mean time that the Collector be 
referred to the orders which he has already received respecting Mr. Bolts, and to the 
regulations of his office, leaving him to act conformably to those authorities. 

The Secretary now informs the Board that the only special orders sent to the 
Collector of Government Customs respecting Mr Bolts’s ship was to forbid him from 
suffering any goods tu be landed from them, but are silent with respect to the lading of 
other goods, and that the Collector in consequence is at a loss how to act. 

Ordered that the Collector of Government Customs be informed that the Board 
expressly forbid him to pass any goods whatsoever belonging to Mr Bolts, that if he has 
reason to suspect that the goods in question have been procured in Calcutta, the Board 
desire he will endeavor to trace and report the persons who furnished them to the Board, 
but if they have been purchased at either of the foreign settlements, it does not dey end 
immediately upon him to collect the duties, the Fouzdar being in this case the proper 
officer who will take cognizance of the matter upon his representation. 

Consultation at Fort William, 6 September 1779. 7§ 

The following letter from Mr Bolts was circulated on Saturday last, and the Minutes. 
which are entered after 1{ were returned. 

Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, . 

In the month of July last L purchased and loaded on freight at Madras, upon a 
Portuguese vessel called the Sanctissimo Sacramento for Bengal, a quantity of redwood, the 
property of such of the subjects of Her Imperial! Majesty, my sovereign, as arc interested 
in the Asiatic Company of Trieste. Finding that at this Presidency all subjects of the 
British Government were publickly prohibited from having any intercourse with the 
subjects of Her said Majesty, on the arrival of the Portuguese vessel I did not attempt to. 
land this redwood at Calcutta, but had it laden on four boats, in order to be conducted on 
board of one of the said Company's vessels now under my command in this river; 1 am now 
informed that the officers of your C‘ustem House have stopped the said redwood on the 
river, and taken possession thereof ; and as I am ignorant of the reasons which have occasion-. 
ed this seizure I take the liberty of informing you that I have paid the English Company’ 


™ Bengal Publio Consultations, (1779), XXXII. 317-319. 
% Bengal Publéo Consultations, (1779), XXXII, 356-358. 
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duties on this article at Madras, and am ready to pay any other legal demand that can be 

made thereon by your Government. On these terms I request the favor of an order for its 

being released. I have the honor to be &ca. 
Chinsurah 2d. September 1779. (Signed ) Wintram Bo xrs, 


Lieut : Col: in the Service of Their Imperial Majesties. 


Mr, Barwell."* By the orders of the Company we can hold no intercourse with Mec 
Bolts . of course can give no reply to his letter, 


Consultation at Fort William, 29 September 1779.7 
Read the follo wing letter from Mr Bolts. 
Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, 


On the second instant I did myself the honor of addressing vou a letter relative to four 
boats loaded with redwood, the property of the subjects of Her Imperial Majesty, my 
suvereign, which, in consequence of your orders, were on the 27th of A ugust past, seized by 
your Custom House officers on the river, and conducted within the districts of your Town 
of Calcutta. Not having had the honour of an answer to that letter, to which I beg 
permission to refer, and much less obtained restitution of the redwood, } must noy look 
upon the said property as lost to Her Majesty's subjects, and shall therefore trouble you no 
farther on that head. 

At the same time, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, I am sorry to be under the necessity of 
informing you that other officers of vour Government, at Fultah, have been extremely 
troublesome, net. only in obstructing the lewtul business of Her Imperial Majest y 8 subjects 
and insulting her flag, but in having even gone so far as to prevent. the officers and men of 
the ships under my command from obtaining provisions and the common necessaries of lite. 

It is not necessary for me to inform you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, that the commerce 
under the protection of the Empress Queen, belonging toa 
Company erected in Germany "; or that © this commerce is not contrary to any treaty at 
present subsisting”, since you have been formally advised thereof by the Honble, Court of 
Directors for Affairs of the Honble. the Unit«d Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the Eust Indies. But whatever may be the orders of that Honble. Court, perhaps too 
niuch dictated by a commercial jealousy equally as illfounded as at this period ill timed, 


under my directions is 


permit me to address myself to vou on this occasion, not as to the agent of # oommercial 
society, but as toa tribunal appointed by an act of the British Legislature to the Nationa! 
Government of the British Dominions in Asia. In this point of view it, will be needless for 
me to call to the recollection of gentlemen of so superior knowledge, what great events have 
often sprung from small causes, or how easy a spark may at first he quenched, that in its 
consequences must produce a conflagration. 


I must confess after the amicable treatment which we have lately received at the other 
British Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, where we have been permitted even to trade 
on paying the established duties, and after seeing the friendly manner in which the ships 
and subjects of other European States are received at the British Ports in Asia, it is matter 
of the greatest astonishment to me, ignorant as I am of any differences subsisting between 
our respective sovereigns, to find your Government here so extremely hostile towards the 
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1 Richard Barwell (1741. 1804), member of the Biipeniis ‘Council ‘1173- 1781. 
7 Bengal Public Conaultanona (1779), XXXII, 549-554, 
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colours and subjects of the Empress Queen. For admitting you may have a right to 
prohibit British subjects from all intercourse with those of Her hnperial Majesty, what right 
can you have to obstruct or oppose Her Majesty and Her subjects in their peaceful inter- 
course or licit commerce with those of her allies His Most Serene Majesty of Denmark, and 
the high and Mighty United States of Holland? Or what right can you claim to seize the 
property of Her Majesty’s subjects, as in the cane of the redwood, where ever you find it ? 

Earnestly desirous on my part of promoting peace and harmony, J have hitherto 
most cautiously forbore every act that could possibly give the least offence to your Govern- 
ment, and itis a conduct I wish to pursue during the whole period of my short stay in this 
river. Let me then conjure you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, by those ties of humanity 
which unite Great Nations together in peace and amity, to give such orders to the 
respective officers of your Government as may in future remove the causes of the complaints 
1 now make, and thereby prevent any possible interruption of the harmony which | hope 
will long subsist between the August Courts of Vienna and St. James. 


Chinsura 18th September 1779. } have the honor to be &e. 
(Signed) Wira1aAM Bours, 
Lient, Col. in the service of their Imperial Majesties. 
Ewxtiact of a General Letter from the Council co the Court of Directors 
at Fort Willizm, dated 14 January V780, 7S 

We are to inform you that vour orders prohibiting your servants and dependants from 

having any commercial intercourse or connection with Mr Bolts were published imme. 

diately on receipt of the General Letter which coutaimed them, and again advertized on the 

arrival of that gentleman in Jiuy Jast.7 Your wishes with respect to this gentleman have 

heenso strictly attended to by us and by the officers of the Nizamut, in consequenec of orders 

from the Nabob to that effeet, that he was imable to land any part of the goods imported by 

his ships, the Joseph and Theresa and Kallowrath, either at Caleutta or any where below 

it. He addressed repeated letters tous on the subject, but we did not think ourselves at 

liberty, consistently with your instructions, to return him an answer to cither of them. We 

helieve however that bis mcrechandize was received at. Chinsura and disposed of tothe Dutch. 

As the President and Council at Bombay had not been equally vigilant to prevent 

the intercourse of persons under their authority with Mr Bolts, we found that some 

consignments of goods had been made both by Huropean and Native merchants at that 

place to individuals here by the ships of Mr. Bolts, which we were mdueed on their elaim 
to suffer the importation of. 


Extract of a General Letter from the Council al Fort Walliam to the 
Court of Directors, dated 5 A pril 1783. 8° 

With respect to the conduct which we observed towards Mr William Bolts, we were 
cautiously governed throughout by your orders concerning him. and have regularly reported 
the particulars of it to you in our General letter of the 14th January 1780, After having 
been forbid any intercourse with Mr Bolts, and having issued the prohibition of Trade with 
him generally toall the dependants of this Government by Public Advertisement. it wasno: 
in our power toacmit of any Goods imported in his nameto be passed thro’ the Custom House, 

It is within the memory of some of the Members that a letter of representation was 
presented from Mr. Bolts on the subject of some redwood belonging to him being detained 
by the Custom House officers, but we did not think ourselves at liberty to receive it. 


(To be continued.) 


“78 Bengal Lettere Received, XVIV, 16-17. 1 Bee ante, p. 29, 
® Bengal Letters Received, ¥X (unpaged), 
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DATE OF THE ABHIRA MIGRATION INTO INDIA. 
BY N. G. MAJUMDAR; CALCUTP.A, 


IN his monograph on Vaisnarism, Naivism and Minor Religious Systems, ¥ Sir Re G. 
Bhandarkar has assigned the migration of the Abhiras into India to the first) century 
AD. According to hin the cult of child) Krishna was a side-issuce of Cliristianity and was 
Lmported by the Abhiras (‘among ahom the boy-qod Krishna lived ) tron outside India 
in the century following the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Mr. Raomdaprasad Chanda in his 
work called the Indo-Aryan Races, 2 has attempted to preve that the Abhiras came inte 
India Jong before Christ was born, and as sueh they cannot be credited with an 
nuportation of Christian traditions as alleged by Sir Raimbrishua. bt fully agree in the 
contention of Mr. Chanda, though T think his arguments are too weak) to prove his 
theory. 

Mr. Chanda refers to the word ghosha which oceurs in the Mahabhishya of Pata jadi 
(UL. 4+. lo) * and interprets it in the sense of Abhira settlement, which is the meaning 
pul upon that word only by such date authors as Amara and davadinya. dt dannot be 
proved that the word qghosha was understood in the same sense in the time of Patatjali 
asit was in the trae of Amara and Jayadityva. On the other hand. it will follow from the 
very passage Mr Chanda has quoted, that qhosha has been used here in-an altogether 
different sense. bn the passage in’ question, fryaniedsa oor Avvan settlement is 
stated as consisting of four units, grand, shosha, vagara wid sayrahe. Were ghosha could 
have been taken te mean an tbhirapalla, Ce, a settlement of the Abii race, ifthe Abhiras 
had been Aryans. Butotn Palacjalé, as Yo oshall just show, they dave been associated with 
the Sddras, andl the Veygapurdna, too, they have been potted out as Mlechehhas.! So 
Abhrrapalli could not have been the sense of the ghosha of the above mentioned passage 
Where the Intention is to denote the units of Arvan settlement. bdo not aren to say that 
ghosha exclusively denoted a unit of Arvanset(ement What TP contend here is that, because 
iv certain author wanted to give an example cf an Aryan settlement the term ghosha,whieh 
was used to serve that purpose, could not be referred to in the sense of Abkerapalli. Ghosha 
which is grouped with such general terms as geama, vagara and sanmcaha, could only have 
been Cakeu tna general sense. It is like the rest, a unit of settlement aml has nothing te 
do with one special class of people. ‘The word has been used in this general sense also 


in the Ramdyaua wid the Vdyupurdna. 
“ THRCARTAT A AAATAR AT: | 
—Ayodhya, Ch. 83, V. 15. 


 MParyyT ATAT Gray ame; = |” 
-—Vayu, Ch. 33, V. 10. 


1p. 37. 7 pp. 84-85, 


3 oR TACT AA: MAT MT AMT Barz efA 7’ —Kielhorn’s Mahiblishyu, 1, 475. For other 
references to the word ghortuin the Matibhdshya see rbad, I, 17-115. 


4 Ch. 37, V. 265. 
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The other argument adduced by Mr. Chanda to prove that the Abhiras migrated 
tv India before the birth of Christ, is that Katyayana, the predecessor of Patatjali, 
excludes the word mahasidri ‘from the operation ’ of a certain rule of Panini (IV, 1.4). 
According to-Amara and Kasikaé the meaning of this word wouldno doubt be Abhir?, But 
it is neither a scientific nor a safe method to explain a text of the carly second century B.C. 
in the light of an interpretation suggested by authors later by at least seven hundred 
years, 

Whatever might be the value of the premises put forward by Mr. Chanda it is fair to 
acknowledge that his theory might have been substantiatel from the Mahdbhashya 
itself. 1 draw here the attention of scholars to one important passage of Patagfjali, 
which, so far as ny knowledge goes. has not vet been pointed out. The Abhiras are 
actually mentioned by Pataijali in his gloss on the Varlika-siqa, ° arrears 
aeararaa faga." The passage is quoted below :— 


armreararaaarss war a sada Taras || ale arrearage se praia 
ernlies sraesres Toa ATS a eens | HS ae: | ge aT Tarte spite areTETTIFT | etc. 


The import of the above passage ts that deandva-compound should not be formed 
between a general term ( s@manyu) and a particular term (riseshe). Lf this pe so. 
there cannot be any deandca compound like sidrabhiram, gobalivardam, ctc..for in these 
examples the words of each pair stand in relation of samanya and visesha, Therefore if we 
want to have a deandea compound in sdrabhiram sidra youst not be taken as a general 
term and dbhira as a particular term included within that tern. though they are actually so. 
for, in that case, the meaning would be. an Abhira who is a Sadra, which would satisfy only 
the requirements of a harmadharaya compound and not a dvandva-compound. Here. the 


two terms are thus required to be understood as if they represent two different classes ( jati). 


The legitimate inference which we can draw from the aboye, is, that the Abhiras had 
settled in India and come to be associated: with the Sadras even in the time of Patad jali, 
who lived at any rate in the sceond century nc, Therefore, their migration is to he 
placed at least three hundred vears before the Christian era. The Vdyugurana tells us 
that. at the time when the portion referring to the Abhiras was composed, they were not 
even counted as Sudrus. but were looked down upon as Mlechchhas. The period of its 
composition must therefore be placed prior to Patajall, From the Vdayupurdna we learn 
also that the Abhiras had already set tled in northern India and penetrated even to the far 
south, © This is again indicative of the further antiquity of the Abhira migration 


into India. 
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5 Kiclhorn’s Mahdbhdshya, 1, 282. © Viyupurdna, Ch. 46, ve, 115, 126, 
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All these facts, noted above, will go to show -- 
(a) that when, in the vocalic group sq or 3tZ, 87 is CCUG the ¢-g. getting 
subordinate, the ultimate result is the wide sound, af -3¢f: 
(6) that, when in these groups the g- 3 are accented, their prominence leads to 
the uniting of st and ¢ and 37 and ¢ into the narrow m :nd si; 
(¢) that the wide sound is akin to 37@ 31Z rather than to sqtg- 377, 
(d) that the g-g, when subordinate, turn into a-q (and then a-7) ; 
wl (¢) that thus the wide sound is the result of sya-syg and the narrow one is the 
result. of sT¥-3Tg 
1 shall give two or three comparative istances from identical words to further illustrate 
pointedly the operation of these principles ; 1 give them in the form of a genealogical tree 
for the sake of giving a clear impression : 
l—atr7_ ( Sanskrit.) 


Tair (= edtfaraa: 27 2" stret ol arta) 
( Prakrit) ( Pr akrit ) 2. A fair w oman. 
| 
(O.W.R.) tratt ( =arrat )2? art (O.W.R,) 
1. ara —Cuj. — mad 2 Zi 3. wet (CGuj.) 
(= a goddess = the Jatter half (=-a fair woman). 
worshipped by of proper Names 
Maidens mn the like =feryady, ctc. 
month of ashadha) Also vaqé from 


Prat in old Gujarati works). 

Here, Gujarati has (1) apa, (2) Csradt, and (3) apd, each ina different sense ; and the 
phonetic processes are different, as nuder : - 

(1) sta-379 stq-s77; (it is to be noted in this case that the final ¢ becomes subordinate 
and turns into @; whereas m (2) it remains prominent and preserves the 37 of | from 
becoming saat, and hence the syq stays on, and we have wér). 

(2) az ~3Tq. (Nee note, Just above, under (1).) 

(3) The str has come direct from Prakrit under the operation of the general rule in 
St. Hema. VAIL-i-159. (FP shall soon consider below the nature and genesis of this operation; 
I may only state here that in the contraction of st to sit, the st passes through 37@z, 


wherein J is prominent and hence the narrow sf.) 
11-—arpqmz ( Sanskrit) 
| 
wyamqS(( Prakrit) 
O.W.R. Ware TAQ TAG 


atte ( Guj.) 7a (O.W.R 
(2) (3) 


ee ee ee re er eee 
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2 Vide Kumdrapdtacharita (Ed, by 8. P. Pandit), V, 80; IV, 56; and T, 75, &c. Also Index to it. 
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We notice here 34 changed to Sif in (2) wWr@,and sTK changed to ¥ in (3) TR; in the 
latter case the 31 of 37% is so subordinate and & so very predominant that, instead of the 
two uniting into'a narrow sif, the 37 is lost and 7+ remain as 7 in wy."8 The following 
lines in Adnhadudé Prabandha (V.8. 1512) will show the place of both aq and aq4re in old 
Western Rajasthani :— 


HT OF siete Ie 29 Weare AT AAATAT 
(Ahanda III, st. 245. 


Iil—xay (Apabhramsa) 
| 
mst (O.W.R.) 


(O.W. RB.) ea art (O.W.R.) 
atin (Guj.) 

Here also the results, Rt and #7, are us in Fe (Ty ) and af, the only difference 
being that, while the & in 7x@ is long, that in HIT is short, and yet somehow occupies a 
prominence which ousts the 87 off. 

We may also contrast—aitaraa, Wuwva. etc., which contain 7a as the final evolute of 
aw through ga, ga,2 with gfetra from Qengse, Tessa ; the point of contrast being that, 
in the latter case the 37z unites into a narrow Sf because of the strong ¥, while in the 
former the strength is more than counteracted by the long Si preceding it, and hence the 
change into 4. . 

It may be objected: Js not this fixing of the accent an arbitrary procedure ? What is 
the guide for fixing it ? Docs it not amount to begging the question when you fix the accent 
on the 37 or on the ¢-¥ (or a-q) according as the resulting sound is wide or narrow 2 
My answer to the first aud last question is—-No ; and to the second question the answer is 
furnished in the reason I shall just give for this answer in the negative. We have the guide 
and the test in certain instances where the accent is obvious and undisputable, e. g.. 
a, PETRS, AAMT, SOTA, THE, Hag, Tet, was, Wears, arse, wae, 
and the like ; and in the light of these we detect the location of the accent in the other cases, 
always with good reason for the same. In this subsequent process if the method appcars to 
be a priori, it has a justification and is not the same as begging the question ; for the test 
indications have already disclosed to us the governing principle, and we trace it backwards 


% The 3 is extraordinarily subordinate in this case because it is in tho initial syllable, and hence 
unsupported by a preceding syllable, and so it becomes FAT. In the case of WAA the accent on F gets 
lost when it becomes shortencd, and hence the 3 of SF gets accented. 

Of cuurse, the facet is that when people are inclined towards subordinating 3{ overmuch it becomes 
lost, aud in the opposite case it acquires emphasis. 

22 Karmana Mantri’s Stidharana (V. S. 1526) also has JS and TIA in juxtaposition : 

TS, TANG, AE ATLBAT RSV TAA 31a; 
(Description of Ayodhya). 
(This double-barrelled word must have been a conventional expression, it seems. ) 
Vimutla-prabandha (V. 8. 1568) has J with a short F. (See Khanda I, at. 565. ) 

30 The JWT becomes FH by prati-sa” prasdrana in these cases. I do not believe that J8-TA becomes 

k fal and thus @W; for in the case of meata the steps are JA-TIM, (not TA, TA, TA )- 
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from the visible results in cases of possible dispute. and see how it fits in. This method is, 
I believe, fairly permissible and frequently resorted to in all ingniries of this nature. 

Dr. Tessitori (°° Notes.” § LO. (4) ) refers to the ehange of Ng iinto w (narrow) as visible 
in Prakrit and Apabhramsa, and cites Pischel, §166. The instances given by Pisehel are 
ae from age}! te from eqfye. ete. Similarly the change of 3¢z to vip is visible if we look 
behind and under the ddetas given by Hemachandra : as in afer. ete... from ayer, ete. 
(Si. Hema, VAT-i-171) and st for saq and seq (Si. Hema. VELL-i-172). Similar is the 
principle underlying the sara, VITLi-170, wherein the word presumably passes through an 
intermediate step. Tt, (alternatively with axe which gives ¥ in Hindi), and the xy in 
the mediate evolutes of gaz and gaps first goes through a metathesis and the 3g thus 
derived becomes 3¥f. 

To this | would further add that the changes of @ to m rand si to stp. noted by Hema 
chandra in VITP-i-148 and 159 respectively. are not direct, single-stepped changes. but really 
through the intermediate steps stg and 3¢z respectively. consequently all these changes to 
m att may be regarded as but changes from inherent stg sve. The exceptional position of 
SEATS and Rafe (VEUL-i-TSI. 152), as also that of gta (VELL 1-162) and after (VI 
i- 163), which nete the change of it-IT In those cases to s7g¥-37g, is really this: ADL Sanskrit 
rst are in Praikrit changed to ag ae in the first Gastance. and, while in the exceptions just 
mentioned ( teary. ete,, and arene, ete.) they stopshort at the hiatus form syg- stg, in all the 
remaining cases the contactual vowels thus arrived at move a step further and unite into w 
and s¥f respectively? 

It will thus be seen that even in the Prakmt stage the tendenes was tor the union of 


wo and gand szand 3 to result into the nacrow a ane cal Of course, phe wide some was 


er ee en = ita S caer Ps 





ed 


31 Dschels steps are —_ ahte—nte—Hs, Pwould preter ae AST tl J-FEA - em. 
lor saaeprasdrace ws latent in sifras hike Seo fered. VEEP UTE, b72. and Vib C88) under whieh {oy 
becomes BIT and WT and WP become HAP and the HW at the enrsal hecames T | atara itt ar 
obvieusly. through the change of QF to FX and B@to X (Nom prosardna) > whereas Hise tor MBH is net 


quite a known change > the pronerple underh tag EQUI aT: qr saat or, better stall, Chat vrnche rds grag 
Si, Hema, VICE 46, mas cover the case by stretching a point. Batowe need not goose tar when the 


obvious and naturel steps are asvaiheble. 

S2 b dase thas theory oon the difference ano the essential formation of w WY and TWe3ir. lt as this ; 
Sanskrit and Prikvit grammars divide the vowelsinto Q@alT  (seople) whiechare Wo to Wand afmy 
(compound), Which are WW, TT, 3, 3, because these latter four are formed by oa corhtion of Sand ¥ 
and Sand respectively. ‘Thes (the gramunearains ) do not neecke ans further distinetion in the latter 
division. LT amoanelmed to Se these by further dividiiy theme mte aatrr, which are WF oan ayy, 
und age, which ate T and Tf. The meaning is obvious : aR as pusien. ane aars Intnere ACUMINATE : 
we find in WT and Hr the com poneat simple vowels tharoughhy fused together as iia Chenueal coribine- 


tion, while mn wud att the component simple vowels stand jomed together, as ta a tueehimeal misture 
They are to the simple components what conjunet consonants are to the simple consonants contposiiy 


them. Thus. while at would be vasv for iT AV ITG | nit to pet split up ante NE and TF as Cone tual vowels, 
it would be praetielly impossible for T and AP to be so split up. Consequently t—-sit would seem te 


. ao ' 
have no direct cannection with 7-H, wud, in passing ite the latter form. mitist nece ssarily first get mpl 


upinto AE-HT. 
Tag half melned = te call 7 -a bs the mame afie instendof QQ: but on second thoughts | 


udhere to the latter name. because (1) aarti in conventionally used as the re ciproval of TAT (as te thie: tases 
of alankires) » and (2) WNT would indicate a closer union (an embrace) than 4 aay which is a mere 
Union, only a littl: more than mere contact. 

Dr. Bhandarkear’s distinetion between ir—sit and AKAAT will prove mtorestiny, incidentally in’ this 
connection. (Vide his Wilson Philological Lectures, 51, 142 and 146.) 
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not known then ; and no wonder, because the conditions for that sound were ‘not present ; 
viz., 34-37% as results of accent on 8. Consequently Dr. Tessitori’s theory that sta-3T7 
must pass through sqg-sygz before forming the wide s{-s7f, will not fit in with all these 
principles noted above. A small indication will bear this out: Sanskrit syzq becomes w in 
Prakrit in cases like the causal forms of verbs : qrcaqfa—-Fite, Hrcava—Mree, Arsara-wag and 
the like. (Vide Si. Hema. VIIN-iii-149.) This ¢ must obviously be the result of 31 passing 
into stg. Similarly the change of #74, etc., to afer, cte., and of stq and stqz to sqft indicate 
the change of syqto svg first. This will show the nature of the union between and 3 and 
and ¢, and 37 and g, even when derived from s7q—-s7q. It will be seen, thus, that sy and ¢ 
and s¢ and g are the gencrators of the narrow o and st, while syq and sqq those of the 
wide sf and ag. For it cannot be seriously contemplated that the narrow t—s7; thus formed 
turned all at once into the wide ones, or that w+¢e and sy+q could generate both the 
sounds, narrow as well as wide. 

. 1 have already referred to Dr. ‘Tessitori’s gracefully frank admission that, when he 
wrote his * Notes’, the wide sound of ¢ and o (as 3% Sf) was never present before his 
mind, and he states there that svg and stg became ¢ (a ) and 4 ( sff) narrow. May it be 
that, now when he has discovered that both Gujarati and Maravadi have the wide é—o 
( s{—37f ), the first impression still clings, of course partially. in so far as he regards the wide 
sound as resulting direct from #g-sg_ without an intermediate step ? 

One word more. — It will be remembered that the wide sound of sf-3f was quite 
unknown to Prakrit or O. W. Rajasthani: and that it came mto Gujarati and Maravadi alone 
during the early history of their growth, probably about the carly part of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era. This period coincides with the time when the Moghul Einpire 
had just been consolidated by Akbar, and Akbar’s great. efforts had brought Arabie and 
Persian literature into close contact with Indian literature. Mav [ therefore venture a 
suggestion that this wide sound, which is peculiarly similar to, or at least extremely near, 
the wide sound of Arabic and Persian words of the types of gar and args, was matured 
under the indirect influence of these foreign languages ? It is certainly not unlikely that the 
sound in ga—zaoy_ should have recognized a close likeness in the forcign word gag or 
that in aast-arret should have found a similar correspondence in that of aya, and 
that thus a silent current of phonal influence generated and established itself. To am aware 
that Hindi--the langnage of a province where the Moghul influence was wider and more 
powerful -has the sound not identically wide with Gujarati and Maravani. This can be very 
well accounted for by the comparatively sturdy character of the people speaking Hindi who 
tried to steer clear of this foreign influence, and only partially succeeded, for, after all, the 
similarity between the new indigenous sound and the foreign) sound was really very close. 

Finally, it is possible that the question may be asked—" If the wide sf-37f are the 
results of sta-s7g how could the formation contain om and at which comprise 33+¢ and 
SI+z, without the presence of ¢ and gin the precedent stage?" The answer is this: Ax 
just observed, the wide si-s7f are really new and, in a way, foreign sonnds ; they comprise 

(a) the foreign element, 
and (6) the nature of w and 37; 
of these (a) is predominant and (6) subordinate, and this latter is contributed by the g and zg 
remaining, as it. were, in the form of a latent influence in the @ and a. This need 
33 1 must here admit that, when | wrote my Note in the Ladian Antiquary to which Dr. Tessitori has 


alluded, 1 had mistaken the circumflex over e and o (é—6é) for the grave (#Q—0¢) when reading Dr. Tessituri’s 
* Notes.” The former inarks the narrow sound and the latter the wide one. 
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not be regarded as if [ gave up my whole case. The latent influence can exist for its limited 
operation and vet the final formation ( @-¥ ) remain as the dominant factor, #4 

To sununarize._-my position amounts to this ; 

l. The wide sound in 3f-3f in Gujarati ( whieh ts also a peculiarity. of Maravacdli) 
comes from 

(a) sq-37q_ in Prikrit, Apabhramsa. and O. W. Rajasthani ; 
and (b) 3st-3sTz in the same Janguages, through a subsequent: step sta—s7a by 
pratisumprasdrane (a principle at work in an extensive field), 

Notre :— 

(1) In both these cases the sta-stg assume the form sta-37a (bv the loss of the 
SAAT ST ) before taking the form of the wide sound 

(2) afe-ate which also become wide 3f-37r really pass through the 37g-3TF step 
by the movement of the ® to the initial svllable of words ; 


areas ere 3a 
2H 
(yay ) qEas CRIT CRTD 


Il. The reasons for the above analysis are : 

(a) wE-3Te, it they combine, forni mst (narrow), as shown bs the  tendenes 
ever sice Prakrit and Apabhratmsa | 
hy mere combimation as they are. 

(b) sTa-3T7 | through 3fa—-377 +) generate the wide sound. as is nianifest to the ear bs 
actual perception : 

(c) This w ide sound. whieh did not start muchearher thunthe seventeenth eentury of 
the Christian era. and iv contined to Gujarati (and Maravadi), is really foreign 
nits nature. and its advent was helped by the QO. Wo Rajasthani spa-sty 
(in the s7q—37y stage) finding a phonal affimity with the Arabie-Persian sound 
Il 3Ta--HA7: 

TAT | TIT ). ( VST) GET, GAT (| TAT ). 

mare | weer), Aes aITTT, WT, WT |. 
these find. as it were, a phonal kinship with the types represented by ear - 
SIA : 

(d) This phonal phenomenon is determined by the position and movement ofaccent ; if 
the aceent is on the sqof the syg-3ta, 3tz—-377, the resulting sound is wide, #4 
being @zaq and capable of fag pronunciation if the accent inou £-], Ta 
the resulting sound is @-3ff (narrow ). @-F passing firstinte @ ogb\ samprasaraqa, 

(e) “The dipthongs rit in Sanskrit were quirrow im sound the w sap in Mawéth 
tadbhacas (cg. @, ryt) are almost similar to the Sauuskrit) sounds > the 
it_3ti in Aindi tadbhavas ( ae, sr), although swinging te the side opposite 
tothe Marathi sound, @e.. inclining towards the wide sound, donot quite 
come up to the full wide sound in Gujarati (and Maravaci) tudbharas + 
consequently G—3ti would be misleading us svinbols tor this last-named wide 
sound, for which s-3f would be perhaps the best svibols. especially as these 
were in vogue at one time in old manuscripts, my mMormation is correct. 

T conclude now, but not without acknowledging my great debt to Dr. Tessitor whose 
learned labours have helped me in examining this question in all its hearings and enabled me 
to place my view before him and other scholars interested in this subject. tna spirit of 
friendly co-operation in the search for knowledge and truth. 





ee een elt a ee ee esi at eae NOT IF et ena WAL one a ata 








a 


3% This may be likened, ina way, tothe prneiple underly mg Pininis sade ETT : (L-1-56), 
though it adds staafat and thereby excludes srarara from its operation. [aim aware, the purpose 
of the siira is different. I simply apply the principle in a different way for my purpose, In fact 

z . . . . . * 
exclude the exception, 3sTaqeraY, @.¢., & process similar to it, ‘1 this case. 
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Appendix A. 
(See page 297, December, 1917, 1. 3.) 
The scope of stg—stg is further restricted by the fact that, as a general rule, Sanskrit 
and si are changed in Prakrit to q and si respectively, and the changes to agg and sqz 
wre confined, as exceptions, to-—- 

(2) Words in the #eafe group (Si. Hemachandra, VIII-i-151), or, optionally, 
to those in the ¥afe gronp (Si. Hema. VIT-i-152 

(b) Words in the dfafe group (Si. Hema. VIT-i-162), and, optionally, the word 
aca (Si. Hema. VALL-i-163) ; 

And stg-stz formations are otherwise evolved in--- 

(c) Words where the stg or sTF is derived by the elision of certain consonants 
united with the ¢ or ¥, ¢g.: 

qfassra ( TearT ), safaearas ( Tass aeae ), Fas ( geaEe ), SHe ( TTH—Aie Cuj.); 

(2) Words which, in Prakrit, contain wfre-ste undergo a further transitional 
change by way of the shunting of the & to the beginning of a word and 
precipitate 3tg-3T, .y. : 

Guy. 
afr aiectt (serch) 6 zea 
fess ( wre ) ky 
fafraak afesd ( eget) | (eae 
TIsh TEST  (CRTHT) ceRiZe 
and the like. 

In this last caxe, (¢), however, the 31g-stF stage is merely a transitional one, a mere 
possibility, and therefore not likely to be found in actual writing. This may, therefore, 
be properly excluded from calculation — for the purpose of finding out use in actual writing. 
Add to this the fact that all the words covered by the above groups do not necessarily yield 
corresponding words im Gujarati (or Maravadi ). 

This is in regard to medial sg-stg. For the rest there ix an extensive field of fina] 
svg and tz in verbal forms and nominative singular of nouns and adjectives ; eg. : 


TATE, Srey, Sy, cte. 
amltag, ote. 
ATS, ITS, Bs, cte. 
arg, SUT; oo THI, etc. 


But the extensivencss of this field is compensated for by what.J call the sTefare 3 
nature of the sound in the resulting ¢ and o, a fact recognized by Dr. Tessitori also. 

Thus, as a result of all this, the cases of syq and 37g in actual writing will obviously be 
comparatively very few. Jn contrast to this syq—sqq, as derived from Sanskrit words by 
-clision of certain consonants or change of ¢ to 4 (where ¥ does not exist originally) will always 
be medial—rarely final (asx in ey and the like), and instances thereof will be larger 


in number. It is interesting to note that Hindi, which pronounces the final and medial wide 
‘and of i in oa peculiar way, sometimes writes wa for &( =i). 


ae 7 —_—— eee 
ee 


35 A few seaniiiie may be noted: aT (fear) from qa: - TT ; et (=clet be), from oy (2 s7eq); 
€f (an interjection, meaning,— ‘‘ Do you see 2”, “S Will you? ”, as in ARTS SAW VF | Vou will write 
to me, will you ?"’) from WAY CFT, eggs, EF; - (== victory), from H_g-We. 

These, especially as they are monosyllabic, emphasize the wide sound of the final Sf and @; as will 


he perceived by contrasting the words with ff (address of vocative), SY ( = chunam plastering), and ® 
=: which), which all, of course, end in a narrew sound. 
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Appendix B. 


(See page 25, Jarnuury, n. 18.) 
Pnlsidasa (died V. NS. 1680) shows the following ;— 
WV) atea Grefe sya apa re ( Lankd-Rauda). 
(2) sTrewT aT Tatar (Aishkindha Neaudu), 
(3) aR emt dar aa aat ( Arenya: Wanda), 
(4) FAG ARs a3 ERTAT ( WKishkindha-hanilay. 
5) Ay Tase7y Raret ( Suadara-Kanday, 
G1 S06 aaa frafa ae are (Aranya- Kenda) 
ae TTT WA WS TT 
TET TT aa aa carat ( (tara: Kanda) 
“) Tel ile RR aafeare (Sundara Kenda Vniterpolated portion). 
9) qaqa oO ore aah fi ial 4 Ditto 
0) sve emipr ae gat a Ray 
sare rae TaqtTAS Seep ( Ctlava-Keinda), 
ataa OTe A TACHI 
gery ares are ie arcr 
(23 q FAPFIA a7 ma art 
(13) are wahzartes Fa ays 
Arne ary fare eas | 
14) fan afta 2% aaatar 
Tea rae area satay 
(lo) qe af aq ata at TE 
Ta afew Ana age (| Ditto ) 
16) ary ary ae TAT opera 
Beaa ara at wat 

\ comparative study of these specimens will show that 3%@, 3g instances dike 
No, Te and No. 13 are necessitated by the re quirements of metre 2m att in such cases would 
not have done. Barring this. we tind ir sit it veneral use. and wr orare. It may he 
reasonably inferred that, while this state of ned use of S¥- HT and -t-ay- indicating the 
rise of 1 -37]— prevailed in Tulsidasa’s time. the iti practice was fairly well-established 
about half a century after Tulsidésa’s death, when Bihari wrote his “ Satasai.’ Of COUrSE, 
a careful mspection of the original manuscripts would throw farther light on this matter. 
I have had to depend on printed works only in this case. 

The ~ Song of Jasavanta Sonigaro "(given by Dr. Tessitori in the article under notice. 
pp. 82-84) whieh is in’ old) Maravadi and = contains a-3r In fair profusion, is placed by 
Dr. Tessitori soon after V2.8. 1670. This would show its affinity with the similar practice 
in Hindi in Tulsidaésa‘s period. 


36 HAT is also found in other places :— 
HE THY Hay a Weel Lankd- Kania.) 
ATE He BCT aqaret (Bila.Kdnda.) 
‘This shows that, f WET did not exist between Apeabhransa and Hinds, WT preserved its F form 
side by side with the changed form ia aa phenomenon no wiusnal in linguistie evolution. The 
WCE here, fur instance, retains the @ and we have torios like JAE. FAT also (see sostance 13), 
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ASOKA NOTES, NO. XII. 
(Vo. XL appeared in Vol, NXXTX ants, for 1910 7. 64.) 
By VINCENT A. SMTPH, M.A. (Oxon. ) 
Identification of Tambapamni in the Rock Edicts. 


The name Vambapaini oceurs twice in the Edicts, namely. in Rock Edict II, 
which asserts that ‘curative arrangements ~ were organized ‘as far as Tambapathani ’; 
and in Bock Ediet NTL. which describes the ‘conquest by the Law of Piety.’ or ‘ morality 
as extending to the same limit. The name undoubtedly is that written in Sanskrit 
ws Tamraparnt (Tambraparni of Jmp. Gazetteer), which is applied both to Ceylon and to 
a river which formerly flowed through the ancient Pandya kingdom and now 
traverses the Tinnevelly District. [n the second edition of mv Asoka (Oxford. 1908 ) 
[ translated the name in both passages by ‘Cevlon’’, but am satisfied that J was 
mistaken, and that the reference in both cases is tothe river, not to the island. Asoka 
Meant that his medical institutions and Buddhist propaganda extended into the Pandya 
territory. The Rock Edicts. as ix now well known, were published in or about 257 8.c. 
At that date the relations of the Indian emperor with Ceylon had not begun. They 
did not come inte existence until several vears later, soon after the accession of Tiss 
as king of Cevlon. which event, according to Wickramasmghe, may be dated in 253 B.c. 
The reign of Tissa. who. like Asoka. bore the title Derdnamipiya, lasted. as that of 
Asoka did, for about forty vears. (/sp. Zeylanica, 1, 81.) Consequently. it is impossible that 
the word Tamdnrparin: in the Edicts should refer to Ceylon, 

The Arthaséstra of Kautilya or Chanukya, which was composed in the time of Agoka's 
grandfather, and makes only one reference to Tamraparui, certainly treats the name 
as amcaning the river. Chapter TL of Book f. in’ which the various kinds of gems 
are described. mentions the Tamrapamika kind as being ‘that which is produced 
in the Tamraparni.” The commentator explains the meaning by the note. ‘A 
river in the Pandva country.” The river was famous as the seat of fisheries tor 
both pearls and the chank shell (Turbmella rapa). The ancient port of Korkai, then on 
the bank of the river and on the sea-coast, was a place of extensive commerce and 
a centre of the vem trade. The gems. other than pearls, must have come chiefly from 
Ceylon, and the close commercial rclations between the Pandva kingdom and the island 
may explain the transfer of the name Tamrapari from the river on the mainland to 

‘evlon. Prior to the accession of Tissa, in) or about 253) #.c,, Ceylon probably was 
known to India mainiy as a place which supplied gems and spices to the mart on the 
Tamraparni, from which it was not distinguished, 

The Tamraparni river was and is still a stream of exceptional importance on its 
own account. although its course, windings included, measures only about seventy miles. 
The catchment area receives both the S.W. and N,E. monsoons, with the result that 
the river is in flood twice im the vear and offers unique facilities for the irrigation of 
ricc. Its valley is the wealthiest portion of the Tinnevelly District. The river rises in the 
Potiyam or Potigai mountain, alxo called Agastya’s Hill, the Potalaka of Hiuen Tsang! 
6800 feet high, which receives an annual rainfall of 300 inches, while the Tinnevelly plain 
receives only 25. The river is said to be mentioned in both the Aranya-parra of the 


' Real, TT. 293: Watters, IT, 231. 
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Mahabhirata and in the Righuraiia. It is considered extremely sacred throughout its 
whole course. and especially at the falls in the hills. The Greeks called it: Solen. which 
soems to be a variant form of Ceylon, [tis remarkable that they, like the Indians, 
should apply the one name tothe river and the island The Potigai mountain appears 
ws * Bettigo (in Greek. 

The port ot Korkai, which used to be situated near the mouth of the Tamraparui, 
but naw is tive intles from the sea, seems to have been the first settlement of civilized man 
in those parts. The rain of Korkar and the other ancient ports in the neighbourhood 
undonbtedly is due to a gradual elevation of the land. and not to mere silting up by 
deposits of sand brought down by the rivers. The proof is civen conerely by Caldwell 
in the following passage : 

‘TP should not expect to find relies of the oldest: period anvwhere near the sea, as | 
consider it certain that the land has been slowly but steadily rising above the ancient sen 
level for ages. probably even before man made his appearance in the district. The rise of 
the land all throueh the historical pertod is, E think. capable of proof. Near Kulasekhara 
pattanam. a town and port of seme wntiquity, pieces of broken pattery are occasionally 
found imbedded in the grit stone. a marine formation abounding in sea shells of existing 
species. found all along the coast. I have a specimen im my possession found about 
tomile from the sea-shore > but Lregard this as proving. not the unmense antiquity of 
the pottery, whieh does not appear to differ mi the least from the pottery now mi use 


hut rather the comparatively recent origin of some portions of the grit-stone,” + 

The lone-espected edition of the edtecs of Aséka by Professor tlultzsch was in the 
press when the war broke out in 19l4. The work is not) sufficiently advaneed to he 
completed by anybody except the author. f have been permitted by the Clarendon) Press 
to consult the small portion printed off which comprises the whole of the Rock Ediets in 
the Gimar recension and most of the Kals) recension, but) not the E3th edict or the close 
of the 12th. Dr. Hultzsch correctly renders the words « Tambepoin: in Edict I, Girnar, 
by ‘as far as the TAmraparni, and appends the note: -- 

‘Here and mn edict NOW Tameraparni is usuadly taken to refer to Ceylon: but it is 
more natural to understand by it the river of this name im the Trnevelly district, which 
was known to the author of the Ramdavand (Bombay edition, iv, 417) Cf. Ma Vo A. 
Ninith s note. ZDAWG.. 68, 206 

iddiet NEPP in the Giarnar recension ts missing 

Inoediet UE oof the Ralsi reeension we have the entuueration cf foreign countries 
Chodd Pan diya Satiyaputo Kelalaputo Tanbapannt. whieh Dr. Hullzsch renders :-- 
‘the Chodis. the Pandvas. the Sativaputa. the Nelalaputa, the Tamraparui.’ 


His ecbtjion of the 13th ediet in that recension is notat my disposal, 
It is clear that in both edicts 7'amba paint means the Tinnevelly river, not the island 
of Ceylon. 


: Himes of Tinnecedy, Madras, 884, 5, YeLI, PO. 8. Within nda proper there have been 
loval chimes ia the relative level of Luad and sea within recent geological times... On the east mde of 
Bombay Island trees have been found imbedded in mud about 12 feet below low-water mark, while a 
similarly submerzed forest fas been described on the Tinnevelly coast. Gnthe other hand, there is 
evidence to show that a part of the const of Tinnevelly has risen and drivco back the sen in the 
neighbourhood of Kasal” (/mp. Gas, 1907, 1, 99, © Geology” by ‘T. H. Holland.) 
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THE ARTHASASTRA EXPLAINS : 


BY K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxon.), Ban.-at-Law ; BANKIPORE, 
(1) 
‘‘Pranaya’? of Rudradaman’s Inscription. 


Tue meaning of the term pranaya ocewring in Rudradaman’s inscription? is now 
settled by Kausilya’s A rthasdstra. 

Hindu Law lays down a fixed system of taxation which no king acting under the Law 
could violate, He could neither introduce a new tax,nor could he enhance the rates fixed 
by the Common Law (Dharmasdstra). This, of course, was very inconvenient to an imperial 
system like that of the Mauryas. which had to maintain a large standing army and to 
carry on great wars. The system, therefore, had to have recourse to devices. It 
introduced and levied taxes without directly calling them taxes. 


The Arthasdstra calls them pranayah (in the singular). This ‘ gift of affection © was 
to be realised during financial stringency (‘ Pratyutpanndrthekrichchham,” p. 240). 2 This 
could be levied only once, presumably in one reign (sekrideva na dvih prayojyah, p. 241). 
If there was disappointment in the realisation of the pranaya the Minister of Revenue 
had to ‘beg’ it from the capital and the country after pointing out the importance of the 
object for which it was wanted (fasyékarane vd samtharta kdryamapadisya paura jana pada n 
bhiksheta, pp, 241-2). For better suecess, the king had also to beg (raja paura-jdnapaddn 
bhikhsheta). The agents of the Government were the first to give largely and they would 
put to shame those who paid little. ‘ Hivanya’ (gold coin) was begged of the rich. 

Another device was that titles or dignities, the privilege of using the umbrella of 
distinction, and what in Muhammadan times was called Aiillats, were to be given for hiranya 


( eura-aa-aea—Pereraer fecoaa raeaze, p. 242). 


The pranaya amongst the rural population was realised at twenty-five per cent. of 
the agricultural produce, and at one-sixth of cotton and woollen goods, etc. Likewise the 
urban articles of trade and merchandise were also made to pay a high profit and capital 
tax ranging from 50 per cent. to 20 per cent. Theatrical people had to pay half of their 
salaries (p. 241). 


It seems that this ‘ affection’ tax was carried down to the time of Rudradaiman and 
thus had a history of about four centuries, at least. That the ‘ affection" tax had been very 
much resented is proved by the fact of Rudradaman’s publicly announcing its discontinu- 


ance, ‘True to his coronation-oath (‘ pratijid’) he realise l only the taxes sanctioned by 
Hindu Law, * 





1 Ep. Ind, VIL. 43, 44. 


- 9 Cf, sfeartagrittheer saver ator fre | weacarrad at wer eae were || 
M, Bh., Santi, 59. 106. 
3 The oxth exacted a promise to “follow the Law, Ci. wapy wat areal youetfasaqra: 


AATTE: RCA KAT A RMA. M. Bh., Santi, 59. 107, 
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(2) 
The God-idols of the Mauryas. 

The old discussion on Pataijali's Mauryairhiranydrthibhir-archii, prakalpitah 4 ought 
to be considered now in the light of a datum in the drthasistra, 

The ‘ prenaya* and sale of honours were not the only Maurvan devices to ease 
financial situation. Pataijali’s remark ‘the worships established by the Maurvas who 
wanted /vranya (noney)” has reference to another of those devices. 

In the same chapter (on Financial Stringenecy, eh. 90) one more method of raising 
money is given and that is by instituting new worships (p. 242). There was an Imperial 
Department of Temples and Worship:. The Minister in) charge (yaaa) was expeeted 
to help the Exchequer by various procedures. He had, for instance, to exploit the 
superstitious devotees ( Nraddadhdudn) of Nagas by showing a rec! serpent im the 
Niaga-idol through sceret: Inman agency (p. 242). New daivata had to be set up at night 
and = ydlrdsamajas convened there te raise revenue from their offerings, According 
to Patanjali some of the objects of worship established by the Maurvas were still Worsh ip- 
ped in his time ( areexar aafeg ST eATT ). and amongst such worships were also the 
wellknown “Siva, & Skanda™ and = Visakha” > (Raq ear Prore sf). apparently. of 
Patahiputra. ' 

(3) 
Nivi of the Inscriptions. 

The word #77 occurring in the insermptions has not been property understood. ‘Phe 
Arthasastra explains it 

Niet is a technical term) of the Hinda seeretariat. It means a ‘despatch, ? * docu. 
ment, “record” ov * tile.” See JUrthasdstra, pp. G1, 62, 64. (aqrasaaatayar; TANTEI - 
aifararar, ete.) ‘The expression. ike our modern ‘red-tape,’ is derived from the physical 
feature - the strug > which was tied round the despatch or returns. 

The Njec of the iseriptions has thus to be translated as ‘document or ¢ despatch, 
and akshaya-nie, as permanent document. ’ 

(4) 
‘‘ Thus saith Priyadarsi ’’: ‘Proclamations’ not ‘edicts. ’ 
‘Thus saith ° was a technical style used ina certain class of roval documenta. ‘The 


atyle had come down from) pre-Mauryan times. For) Kautilyva in’ his chapter on 
an esa sees esc LL LT I CEL I TE OLED LOL LC EO A IIE mt I Ins en ey edterennatoeaarEne 


1OnPdaini, 5.3.99: StPeRra areeg | 

3 1t may be noticed that most of the gods mentioned in the Jtrthasdstra (pp. 55.6) go baek to the 
Maurya and pre-Maurya timos. Ite Siva and Varsravauae may be compared with Pa Sina (AT 12), 
and Siva-Vaisravanan of the Mahé-Bhdshya (on Pairnoni, 6.3.26), and the Nagas and Sri with the Nagas 
and Siri of the Buddhist Sdtras, Tho Advins are vedic. The histories of Madird, Juyanta, Vacjayanta, 
Apardjita and Apratihuta, however, are still to be traced. | 

5 Patafjali means by implication that the Mauryas did make a trade by instituting thease idols 
(pratikyitis, P. v. 3. 96), and thus the limitation of Panini “ sTq7gy ‘where no trade is mado’ (only 
a livelihood is made. sftPraret ), faila in the case of the ‘Siva’, etc., of the Mauryas, which are called 
‘Siva,’ ete, (not Simka, ete): WITT Teseet vite ay fata | fart: ere: frere fai fir 
ETeTe | AaecrarfUrsy: ete. 
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Nasanddhikdra or the Department of Royal Correspondence’? (pp. 70-75) gives ancient 
rules “ay arena winrgra y” (p. 75). He quotes verses which by their very 
style prove themselves to be ancient, 

“garqaamgesaaar: ' are the royal communications which stand in the first 
pada of the first verse, others being Pari-hara, Nisrishti, Pravrittika, Pati-lekha and Sarvatraga. 
We are not here concerned with the sdsanas other than the first two—Prajiapand and 
Agia. Pragia pana is described in these words: ayaa franfraaaare agtaat wate azaarta | 
craven qemcare sara fPirarezr |i (p. 73), The verse is difficult and the meaning 
obseure, but this much is clear and certain that the Prajépana gave various advices or 
informations (fafagrafezr) and that it began with “ 4Anena vijiapitam,’” “It is notified 
hereby.” or evam dha,” “Thus saith.” 


Thus the inscriptions of Asoka beginning with evam dha are all Prajitapands : 
Proclamations, advising or informing the people. Itis wrong to call them © edicts.” 

These Public Proclamations sometimes quote an @ha-lekha. Let us first discuss the 
characteristics of an djna-lekha., 

rata HAT FAETANT AFA | 
PTs y yee TAH-weTTT || ( p. 73). 

“An order of the Master (Sovereignj—an order restraining or approving. issued 
especially to Government servants—bears the characteristics of an @jia-lehha.”’ 

An ajita-lekha is quoted in’ the Rock series, section Ll. Jt is addressed to the 
bheityas ‘rajukas’, ‘Pradesikas” and ‘the council’? ( Parisd, = the Council of Ministers’). 
Another @jid-lekha in cited in see. VE of the Rock Series, It is issued to the Council of 
Ministers (Parisd), Both are marked by the style “enam mayd ajndpitan.” 

These @jra-lekhas are included in the eramn-@ha documents of Asoka; they have uo 
keparate existence there. They contain one more class of writs, called by Kautilva a Prati 
lekha, where a document is drafted in the king’s own words ( aayt astra) p. 74). A good 
example of this is the Jaugad, Separate Record I, beginning with “Thus saith but 
viving the la ja-rachanika text. 

It would be, therefore, proper to call these inseriptions Prajidpands or + Public 
Proclamations.’ ‘* Ediets” are not correct. European scholars take “liyi” of dharmaclipi 
standing at the head of the series as denoting the character of these documents and they 
translate it by “edicts,” But it ean be demonstrated that lion does not mean “ediets,” 
In the Saranath inscription Asoka says that two Upis of the same sdsana were sent there, 


Lipi therefore means a ‘despatch. 1 


wee ee = 





er ee ee 


‘ Noise does not there duvariibly tiean orders.” Pare correspondence was atso called 
cisanas, TTAATD TTA FE TrATAT:, ATHENA AHWAAEAL: —( p. 70. ) 


B'The other styles of commencement are obscure, They probably arc taddjyatiu — ehed-yad 


tattvam = asli’ or ““taddiyatam chet (*yvou may give if"(2)) and & yadé tattramasti (+ Te it is 
truc’(?2)) and Raijas-samipe Parakdram = dha (meaning obseure ) &* Enemy's document (ef HU, p. 73) 
come to the king says thus" (7) 

8 As it is an dji-lekha it roust have beea addressed to the Roval Parisd ( ‘servanta’), and not a 
the clergy as supposed by scholars. C/, ulso my interpretation of the Varisd in sec. VI (ante, 1913, 
282.84, ) 


W C'f, nlso the lpi addressed to the Government of Kalinga. 
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(95) 
Vinita of Asoka's Inscriptions. 


Vinita used in Moka’s dharmetlipi. section VIoof the Rock series. has been translated 
by European scholars. with some diffidence. as a * carriage.” 

We yet the real sense if we refer to the Royal Time-Table given im the Arthasdstea 
in the chapter on Royal Duty ( pp. 37-39), The chapter emphasises atthdne ( energy ): 
TEASE TATE: BATA (Ist paragraph: p. 370. and again. tra fz TART | WYEATT- 
meray | Wea RaReaSTA | atTETTA ( last lines. p. 39), 

Now Asoka's ‘edict’ V— ts also on atthana : arte fe ®t ara Tezrayvex |. Bearing this in 
mind we can procecd further. 

According to the thacastra time-table the King was to attend to the questions ot 
Defence and Finance early morning for Ef hours (p37). and atter that between 7-30 am. 
and Yavm he had to entertain public petitions freely in the Throne-Hall.!! After that he 


went to lave his bath and meals and private study ((-- 10-30 aun.) 


That this trne-table wes acted upon by Chandragupta may be eathered frote 
Mevasthenes, who says that the Kine was being ‘shampooed* while receiving petitions, 


This * shampooing would naturally refer to the hours before bath. 


Asoka ts really extending the hours for the petitions of the public. He savs that he 
would attend te the mfie of the people (ef. arrpargap. AS.) even in the hours set apart tor 
meals and study (+ while Tobe taking food or The inthe palace 7-- Asoka). Then after the 
hours of breakfast and study. the slthasastia again enjoins attending to pibhe business 
Correspondence W ith the Couner of Ministers (10-3000 -f2 aan.) after which he might have 
his ( eygafgereoy rest and amusements (1200 1 30 pm.) Against this ¢ eqefgere , Asoka 
refers bo his presence tu tus garbhiqara” This garbhagdra was most likely an under- 
eround cool room for eqcaere it Summers?! on the after-noon. according to the 
Arthasastra time table. the king wonld go to tae inilitary (raining grounds (ara RERTITYT 
HAA qaaq, p. 38) and himself would join the drill or PINAY | TART RETAIL - 
TEETAM fata wesa p. 10). Against this we have Asoka’s rachase and pinitass 14 
Vinita. therefore. stands for eleaya ov military exercise, 

(6) 
Vracha of Asoka's Inscription. 

Vache (Girnar and Kalsi) would also refer to some military miatter. as it occurs atter 
garbhagdra corresponding to the “rest” of the .trthasdsira time-table. Mr. Vincent: Smith 
restores oqcha into rrache (Asoka, WOOL. p. 122). The Kharosthi versions have rarcha which 


in view of the eccentric orthography of those versions 25 or our eccentric reading of that 


Peete qresrarrarar Arar Tas (p. 37) Trea: Hrahhraraagyrag AeAT (p. 3s). 
2 gata sari G44 | ear zt atta (p. 37). 

Is Cf. with the bhimr-grita of the Arthagdstin, p. 40. 

I apy ares sTTATTAT A strenqara aaroreafe vars fPaafa zaraia asa Watt wt 


Maar Weata FH ( Kalsi )- 
Cf, parti-eedaka (VE) instead of priate redakes 
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orthography, may represent both vracha and varcha. With regard to rarcha, European 
scholars have translated the word as ‘latrine’. No king in his senses would ask officers to 
annonnee the business of suitors in his latrine. The basis of the interpretation (varcha), 
therefore, strikes me as being a mistaken value. Vracha on the other hand gives a 
meaning which agrees with the data of the Arthasastra. 


Vracha and vacha hoth equate with rraja. Vrachanti in sec. XTLH. Rock series (Shahbaz- 
garhi) stands in the place of the Khalsi yanti, that is, vrachkanti = Sans. vrajanii, 
Hemachandra gives vachchai for rrajatite We may therefore take vracha and racha as 
equivalents of the Sans. raja. 


raja in the Arthaséstra is a technical term for the royal stables for horses, mules, 
Inillocks, ete, and their breeding-farms. sy Pare a TRAE marrage Praaqafera 
TH-VWaAF ( p. 129); wt-meerwfra, atteraraatry aw: ( p. 60), also see p, 59. 

Asoka thus says that whether he be in the royal steed and cattle farms and stables 
or he be on the parade-grounds, reviewmg animals or men, urgent petitions might be 


brought to his notice by the ushers ( prati-vedakas ).14 


The last stage of Asoka’s daily routine is his presence in the udy@na or the Royal 
diardens. The Arthasdstra has, against it. the performance of the sandhyd in the evening 
(p. 38). Asoka being a Buddhist had nothing to do with the orthodox praver sandhyd, 
but he passed his time in the gardens which presumably was done in the evening. Before 
the evening hours, we have in the Arthasdstra, the king + thinking’ of cikrama along 
with the Commander-in-Chief. Jf it meant military expeditions Asoka had nothing 
to do with it cither, as these had been given up bv him. But if it meant military drill, it 
corresponded with Asoka’s vinta, 38 

(7) 
Vacha-Bhamikas of Asoka. 

Vacha-bhimilas or Vracha-bhianthas (Mansera) of sec. XT] of the Rock series Irpis of Asoka, 
in view of the interpretation of rracheu in the last note, would ‘mean the officers of the Vraja- 
bhami.” Vraja-bhimé and Vraja are not the same. For the Roval rrajas m the Arthasdstra 
are nowhere connected with bhimi: the technical term is rraja there, and not Vraja-bhimi., 


6 JRANS., 1913, 655, ».  Biihler. l-oha-Tnschriften, p. 173. 

MN Prativedakas are not. spies as trenslated heretofore but the ushers or the officers who announced 
the arthins or suitors, This is tlhe natural meaning, while the “spy” is foreed, and unwarranted by the 
literature of the time. 

We nay tabulate a comparison between the two routines as follows :— 


(CHANDRAGUPTA, AsORA, 

J-—10-30 acm. ae - Meals and study. Meals, 

10.30—12 sis at -» Correspondence with Council. ere 

}2—}-30 p.in. es .e Svat ra-vihdra. Inthe Palace; in 
the yurbhdgara. 

1.30—3 p»m, .. 24 .. Inspection of the military elephants, At the erajas. 

horges, etc. 

3 to 4-30 p.m. be .. ‘Vikrama’ along with the Sendpati. Vinita or military 

drill. 


4-30—6 p.m. .. < .. Sandhya, In the gardens, 
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We have, however, in one place another use of vraja. It is at p. 22 of the Arthavdstra— 
TEER AMAT: “On the frontiers vraja-dwellers (are to be cmployed as spies ).”” Vraja- 
vasins here means the class of men who lived by looking after cattle, cowherds, shepherds, 
ete. Vraja-bhimikas probably were officers of the ecclesiatical service (dha rmayuktas ) 
diving and working amongst the wandering population on the frontiers, 1° 

(8) 
‘Narendra ’ as another name of Chandragupta in the Puranas. 

Th discussing the Puranic data about the end of the Nanda and the beginning of the 
Maurya chronology, | could not understand a passage of the Vayu Purdua which read as 
aearg: & arasafa °*’ (37-324). This comes after the statement that the land had remained 
for 100 years under the Nandas, — ( aar aéf or aera. TTT). Lhe Matsya adds to 
this Tar arate (or ata) afasara (Pargiter, Purana Tet, p. 26). 

Nandenduhin the Vayu is clearly a corrupt reading. For the MSS. are not) unanimous— 
Nandendah, Nandendrah, Nandentha°, Nandanah, and Nandendhah ave the variants (Nee 
Pargiter, p. 26, 1. 42. ) 

The correct form appears ino the Bruhmanda as Narendrah. Y could wot see. its 
significance in 1913 when TP wrote tat papa on the Moucva chronology, ! and it appeared 
tome then as filling up some gap after amar ag?, Now as the nominative form agf has 
been found in Mss. ii agt_-qa would stand independently aad the next passage 
areg: ete., independently. Instead of & apasarve there has been found in one MS. (18th 
century » Sifasara ( Pargiter. p. 26, n, 42). aig: aafasara or ater: aafeae would 
thus mean—-(after the 100 years of the Nandas ) “there will be Narendra” (“the Maurya ” 
ol the ALutsya ), that is Narendra Maurya = Chandragupta, 

gar ret asad ater: aafasam (Vv. Br.) 
= TART ET TITS AAT AA aPC | (M.) 

The preceding puwage mentions the destruction of the Nandas by Kautilya. Hence 
there is no doubt that the ‘Maurya’ of the Matsyais equivalent to the ‘Narendra ” of the 
Vayu and Brahmanda. It thus becomes obvious that ‘Narendra’ is employed as another 
name of Chandragupta, and Narendra as another name of Chandragupta is contirmed by 
the Arthasastra. The <Arthasdstra (p.75) gives a verse 

TAM SACATMEY TATZIN-A F | 
aifeoaa aera areaaea fate: Hea: | 


—The Kautilya laid downthe canons governing the issue of the Sasanas for the benefit 


of Narendra. 


-_ 


19 Vor Vraja as & division of land see references in St. Peter's Diet. where vraja is opposed 
¢o forest and town. Vraja-bhiimt may also mean the ‘ province * or ‘ country * of Vraju, sround 
Mathura (Harivaméa and Bhisa) ; cf. Vatsa-bhiimt of the Sabha-P. MBh. According to Megastheneg 
the Krishna cult was powerful in the Vraja area. It ia possible that Asokn attempted to check 
the adverse criticism of Buddhism by the fullowers of that cult through his Vraja-bhimika censory, 


2 JBORS., I. 87. 
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(9) 
Dipista and Dipi of Asoka’'s Inscriptions. 


Prof, Hultzach has corrected the old readings dipista, dipa( pi)tam, dipapito of Shah- 
bazgarhi. He found that di is really n¢ in each case, and he derived nipista from nish pishtu 
‘ground’ (JRAS., 1913, 653-54). Later on he inclined to connect. it With the Persian 
navistan, ‘to write’ (JRAS,, 1914, 97). 

The Arthasdstra saves us from the necessity of zong to Persia for the derivation of 
niprista, In view of the explanation of nivi offered above. it may be said with confidence 
that nips in nipista stands for névi. and that. nipista stands for nivi-stha or 
Nipista would thus mean ‘ reduced into decument’ or ‘recorded.’ 

If we compare this with the direction in the Arthasdstra as to what matters were to be 
entered into nibandha-pustaka “Prarey-qermey Arta” (p. 62), we might get some additional 
light. Certain facts-—e. g.. laws and customs (144-sqqere-aftay-qeurg ), treatios, subsidies 
ulowed to foreign kings (famnasta aeaaaa-werarta) -were to be recorded ( raey-perareey 
Mrvaa) in certain registers kept within wooden boards at the department. of the Royal 
Archives ayaqz% Likewise Asoka here is leaving certain directions to. his sons atl 
grandsons. and for them he is putting them on record (nivi-stha ). 


nivishta,” 


The original nivé must 
have been kept at the Imperial Adshapatala enclosed and tied within wooden boards, 

As ‘dipi’ has to be read as xipi so probably dhrama-dipi also has to be read now a 
dhrama-nivi. Dhrama-nier would mean ‘the Despatch (or ‘Document’ ) relating to the 
Dharma’ This accords with the sense of dharma-liy of the Girnar and other 
Lipi there, as already pointed out by me, means a ‘despatch * and not an 


editions 


Pow 


od 
. 


edict 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 


Slaves from Madagaseur for the Company 
Settlement ut Sumatr: 
17 October 1689. Letter from Elihu Yale and 


Council at Fort St. George to Benjamin Bloom anil 
Your mnaportunenate desicers 


10. 


Coanca al Bencoolen. 
of a Supply of Cofferyes | ha fri, caffree. native of 
S. Africa] to Carry and serve vour fortification has 
Perswaded us to send the Pearle Friggot to Malin- 
gaseuy for the prooury of them and to proceed 
from thenee directly to you, which we hope She 
will be Successfall in and pray send us a Particular 
uceount of whatt and how many you receive by 
them... 

[Ocloler 1689}. | 
to Mr. Watson ant Capt. James Perrinan for 
their Voyage to Maddagascarr, &ca. Upon the 
Pearle Friggott. 

The Cheif ca. att Bencovjon adviseing us tho 
creat want of, Cofferyes for the Rt. Honblo. 
Company[s] Service there, we have thought fitt to 


Commission and lustructions 





enn oe SOM ee ne ee ae nae, 
— 





aoe eer 


(IV), Shahbazgarhi. 
2 Supra Ol,. 





21 Compare the change of tha or tha into ta in tistati ( = tlehthantah ) in the same Rock | 


; Mither fall into Suarprize by the Natives, 
| thentans just oecation of ofence by 


employ your Shipp, She being Howly and well titted 


ou this Voyage for the buy inuz of Slaves att Malle. 


cuseaur, to which purpose we have laden und cou 
signed to you for the Right Houhle. Company fs « 


account a propper and Suffitient Stock and ( 


RgZOos 
which wo refer 


to our eare Manaomieut 
hopoemg vou will answer orders ane 


IME noe Set tlomens 
or Peaple there to Recommend you { 
leave the more to vour disese tions 

Live 


expectations theroin, but. hay 


© WO DIANE 


SO Ca 
YOu no mope ther Cronerall 
deport your Selves and hegotiate 


with cure, 


wlvice te 
Sour husings. 
caution and pridence, that VOU diay 
Or Live 
your Chrriay:. 
fo nnd dealoine with thems and the ladeing bein: 
cheifly in Cofforyes we would have you 
muiny of them as your Shipp is able 
with Convenieney. and Safets 
Fort S!, Georye, Letters from Fort 
pp. 53, 58 


buy so 
fo Carry 
Records oj 

Mt. George, 1684, 


RC. T, 


. 
Ce ey 











‘ Edict’ 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY SIR R. C, TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from p. 34.) 


III. Obstructive Measures at Madras towards Individuals concerned 
in the Austrian Venture. 


Letter from the President and Council at Fort St George to the Court of 
Directors, dated 17 October 1778.5! 


XN oA 4 . . s ® . 
f ha Ki Imperial Ship [Joseph and Theresa] arriving here the 4th Inst. we have civen 
strict orders that there shall be no other Communication with her on shore but for 
fresh water and Provisions. 


Letter from Nathaniel Green, Consul at Trieste, to the Earl of Suffolk,s2 
dated Trieste, 1 January V779.83 

[ have heard talk of an intention to build some large ships: some hint also that they 
may be of foree, but others say thay are to be for the Mast India trade, whieh Lam told - 
to be managed by a Company established here some time ago under the title of the 
Priviledged Company of Fiume, the Adventurers in which are of Bracells [Brussels |, Antwerp 
&ea. Jam told that Bolts has certainly been in China and that the ship is on her return 
destined for this Port, or at least that her Cargo will be sent hither, also that the French 
will permit. ships to be purchased and fitted oui at Port L’Orient | Brittany | for carrying on 
this trade. To have from another part: pretty sure intelligence that Bolts was about 
G months ago on the coast of Coromandel and had had some dispute with aun English frigate 
whout some sailors; that his agent Ryan died at Madrass , that he sold eopper at L2 Per Gent 
loss, but other goods tolerably well, and that the Dutch cause! him much trouble by 


retusing him) Provisions. 


Letter from Sir Thomas Heumbold §! and the Sclect Committee al Fort Nt, ¢ reorge 
to Sir Edward Hughes, * dated 2 March V780.86 


We think it necessary to inform you that We understand Mr Macey, late a Lieutenant 
in the French Service at Chandernagore, entered in Bengal as an officer on board the sniall 
Imperial Ship now in the Road, and which is to sail for Europe ina few days. He 
ix said to be an active intelligent man, and as his going from hence at. this time may be of 
prejudice to the (ompany’s Affairs, we request you will take measures for preventing his 


departure in that ship. 


_. wee eee ee —_—-  — a were 


81 Madras Letters Received, IX. 178, 
8 Henry, 12th Marl of Suffolk, died 6 Mare’) 1779, was Principal Seerctary of State fur the Southern 
Department from 1771-1779. 


83 Srate Pa pers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), Vol. 221 (Public Reeord Office). The information in this 
le(ter, ifexact, would be most interesting, as Fiume, now the great Hungarian port, has always been the rival 
of Trieste, the great Austrian port. I have, however, been unable to trace this Company among the Records 
in England. From Consul Green’s letter of 11 July 1783 (see anfra), the new venture secms to have besn 
styled the ‘ Imperial India (or Asiatic) Company *’ and to it Bolts resigned the exclusive rights of trade 


obtained from Maria Theresa in 1775. 
& Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bt. (1736-1791), Governor of Madras 1778-1780. 
8 Admiral Sir Edward Hughes (1720-1794), commander in the East Indies 1773-1777 and 1778-1783. 


8 Madras Select Committee Consultations (1780), LXIX. 319-320. 
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Letter from Sir Ledward Huyhes to Sir Thomas Rumbold and Select Committee, 
Fort St. George, dated Ship Superb in Madras Road, 5 March 1780.8" 

I yesterday received your letter of the 2nd Instant, informing me Monsieur Macey, late 
a Lieutenant in the French Service at Chandernagore, was serving as an officer on board 
the small Imperial Ship in this Road, and as his going from hence might be of prejudice 
to the Company’s Affairs, requesting me to take measures to prevent his departure in that 
Ship. 

1 am now to acquaint You that, in consequence of your request to me, I ordered an 
Officer of the Squadron to demand Monsieur Macey of the Commander of the Imperial 
Ship as a Prisoner of War, and he is now on board the Superb, where he cannot be well 
accummodated, to wait your Determination for the future disposition of him. 


Deposition of Louis Mace at Madras, dated 25° March 1780.88 


Louis Mace, native of the Port of L’Orient in France, declares upon oath that at the 
time Chandernagore was taken by the English, tho i7th July 1778, he was on board a 
Dutch Ship then at the Dutch Settlement on the River Hughley, called Barnagore [ Baranaga:r | 
that from that time be resided at Serampore, a Danish Settlement in Bengal, till the 
27th August following, when he went on board ship and landed at the Danish Settlement 
vo: Tranqnebar, where he resided for a considerable time till he engaged himself a+ 
a Marine Officer in the Serviee of the hnperial Asiatick Company of Trieste. having to that 
end, on the 27th of May 1774, taken the oath of allegiance to Her Imperial Rox al Apostolic 
Majesty, Maria Theresa Empress Dowager Queen of Hungary, &e. &e. &e.. which oath 
was administered to hin by her Lieutenant Colonel, William Bolts, in’ consequence 
ef the fnll powers grant-d to him by her said Majesty, under the seal of the Empire and 
wider her own hand. date lia. Vienna the 27th March 1776, which full powers the said 
William Bolts has cansed to be shewn to and read by this Deponent. And this Deponent 
further makes oath that he never was made a prisoner of war, or otherwise, in any part of 
the dominions of Great Britain. He deposes, moreover, that on the 5th of this Tnstant 
March, ae, this Deponent. being then an Officer commanding on board the Imperial shop 
i Comte Kollowrath in Madras Road, the Colours of Her said Imperial Majesty being then 
huisted on board the sud Ship. a boat cane from the squadron now under the command ot 
Rear Adiniral Sir Edward Hughes, with two officers armed on board the said ship, and by 
force took this Deponent and carricd him on board the said Admiral’s ship. called the 
Superb, at present in Madras Road, and he deposes that, notwithstanding the representation 
which this Deponent niade to the said officers of his situation ay above, they replied they 
were obliged tu carry him with them as they acted under the orders of the abovementioned 
Admiral. And this Deponent further deposes that he was kept a prisoner on Loard the 
suid ship the Superh till he signed his Parole of honor’? not to leave the District of 
St. Thomeé which is in the neighbourhood of Madras and the actual residenco of the 
said Admiral. That in consequence of his said Parole, this Deponent went to St, Thom, 
and to this moment continues, with the permission of the said Admiral, to remain a' 
Madras witout having been able to obtain his full liberty, notwithstanding many 











— 











87 Madras Select Committee Consul’ations (1780), LXLX, 325-326, a 


8 Miscellaneous Letters Received, Vol, 69, No, 95. Another copy, differin 
to Le found in Madras Select Committee Consultations (1780), LXIX. 611-514, 


(1780), LXIX. 428-429. : /onsullations 


g slightly in the wording, ix 


. al 
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Representations which he has had the honor of making to the said Admiral and to the 
Council of Madras at Fort St. George, at whos> requisition the said Admiral told him he 
had caused him to be seized on board the sid ship le Comte Nollowrath. 


(signed) MACs. 

After having made Oath in the presonce of the Lord Mavor John Hallond (to the 
above), he, on the 26th March 1780 signed and attested it under his hand and afterwards 
caused the Seal of the Court of Justice to be alfixed hereunto fand] registere | and attested 
his said signature to he true. 

A true Copy, Madras the 30th March L780. 
(igned) Lovis Mace, 
Consultation of the Select Committee at Fort St, George, VA April V780.9 


Tho Seeretary luvs before the Committee the following Laffer drom Mr Willian 
Bolts —- 

Charles Oakeley Exqr. 

Sir, LE request. the favor of your laving before the Board at then tirst Mecting the 
secompanying Papers, in order to be transmitted to Surope ia the most regular Channel I 
have the honor to be Sir 

Your most Obedient humble Servant 
WitniaM Bours, 
Lieut. Colonel in the Service of thetr Eniperial Ro vad 
and Aportolek Majesties. 
Madras, the 3rd April V780, 
Mrelosures, 


lL. Deposition of Louis Mace.” 


2. Protest of William Balts, dated Madras, 3 April Use. 


To all whom it doth or may concern, | the underwritten William Bolts as Lieutenant 
Colonslin the Services of their Imporial Rovai and \postolick Majesties, namely Marta 
Teresa Empress Dowager of the Romans, Qucen of dungaria and Bohemia ven, Archduchess 
of Austria, &ca, &eu, and Joseph the Second, Kmperor of the Romans. Hereditary Prince 
of the States of Austria and Co-regent with bis said August Mother, and also as Chief 
Director in India for all Affairs of the Suciety cf Merchants united for carrying on the 
Trade of Asia from and to Trieste, Greetiny. 

Whereas on the Sth day of March 1780, by order of Sie Kdward Hughes Bart., Rear 
Adiniral and Commander in Chief of His Britannick Majesty's Syuadron now at Anchor 
within the Roads and Jurisdiction of Madras, wv boat armed with Men and Odicers belonging 
to the said Squadron came suddenly on board the Impcrial Ship Cows Kollowrath,®2 
then also peaceably at Anchor within the Jurisdiction aforesaid. Her said Imperial Royal 
and Apostolick Majesty’s Colours being then flying on board the satl Ship Aollowrath, and 
did forcibly take from on board the said Ship Kollowrath one Lewis Mace by birth a native 


0 Mudras Select Committee Consultations (1780), LXIN. 500-518. 


91 See ante, p. 58, 
92- Probably named after Adolphe Frédéric, Comte de Kalkrouth, Prussian Field Marshal (1736—179-). 
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of Port L’Orient in France, but by Naturalization a subject of their said Imperial Royal 
Apostolick Majestys to whom he hath taken the duc and customary Oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance, the said Louis Macé being then the Commanding Officer on board 
the said Ship Kollowrath, and did then and there forcibly take and conduct him on 
board Ship of the said Squadron of His Britannick Majesty under the Command of the 
said Rear Admiral. 

And whereas on the sixth day of the said Mouth of March, another Boat armed with 
Mcu and Officers belonging to the said Squadron did come on board the said Imperial Ship 
Count Kollowruth, did take from on board of her one Julius Lindeman, a Native of Germany, 
who was then Chief Carpenter on board, huving duly centered htuself upon the said Ship’s 
Books under the usual penalties, and received his advance Money for the Voyage to 
Trieste, and did conduet the said Julius Lindeman on board His Britannick Majesty's Ship 
called the Burford. 

And whereas several Applications have been made by and on behalf of me 
the said William Bolts in the Name of My August Severeign ler said Imperial and 
Apostolick Majesty to the said Rear Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, Bart., for to procure 
the enlargement and delivery of the said Louis Macé and Julius Lindeman, but without 
effect . 

And whereas 1 the said William Bolts do conceive that the said acts of | the 
suid Sir Edward Hughes are in general violations of the universally acknowledged Rights 
of Nations, and in particrdar Acts of Hostility against the Crown and Dignity of my 
Sovereigns. 

And Whereas the said Louis Mace is a man well experienced in the celestial observations, 
on which | the underwritten greatly depended for the safe direction of the said Ship's 
path to Trieste, and the business of a Carpenter is so very material that without the said 
Julius Lindeman, whose place L have not been able to supply, the said Ship proceeds on 
her Voyago under great risques. 

For all these reasons Lhave thought it my indispensable duty to protest against the 
British Governmentand aeainst all persons who may have acted under the Authority thereot 
respectively, in the Name of my said August Sovercigns, for such reparation as may he justly 
due to them for the injuries which L the underwritten humbly conceive are doue by thie 
Acts aforesaid to the Imperial Crown and dignity and in the name of the said Society of 
Merchants united for carrving on the trade of Asia from and to Trieste, for such Losses, 
Charges and Damages as may already have arisen and been tneurred, or which may hereafter 
accrue or be sustained on Account of the Premisses ; and particularly in case of the Loss of 
the said Ship and her Cargo on her intended Voyage to Trieste. 

I have therefore thus publickly protested and by these Presents do for and on behalf 
(of the] aforesaid publickly protest against the British Goverumentand against the said Rear 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes Bart., The Honble. the President and Select Committee and 

‘ouncil of Madras, and al! others whe may have acted in the Premises under the authority 
of the said Government, at the same time assuring each Individual Member thereof that, 
impressed as I am with the highest Veneration for their public Stations and Characters, 
an persuaded in my own mind that they have acted in the Premises in Conformity to 
the orders recoived from their Constituents, I hope they will construe this Act on my 
part as it really is, an Act proceeding from an indispensable obligation and duty, and not 
from any other motive whatever. 
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In Witness whereof I the said William Bolts havo on the behalf aforesaid hereunto set 
my hand and Seal in Madras this third day of Aprilin the year of our Lord seventeen 
hundred and Eighty. 


In the presence of 
WinuiamM Bouts, 
THos. BAMBRIDGE Lieut.-Coloncel in the Serviec of their Lmporial 
JoHN MULLENS Royal and Apostolick Majesties. 
Registered upon the Records of the Honble. the Mayor’s Court at Macdraspatam this 
srd day of April 1780. 
dames Taytor Register 
Agreed that the Court of Directors be advised of this Proceeding of Mr Bolts by 
the first Dispatch. 


Consultation at Fort St. George, 5 February L781 


Read the following Memorial from Mr James Hegner. 

Lo the Honble. Charles Smith Esqr. President &ea. 
Member of the Select Committee. Fort St. George 

The humble Memorial of James Hegner 
Sheweth 

That Your Memorialist is Super Cargo of the Snow Vea, Barthen SO Tous. which 
Snow was bought by Nazareth Satur’+ of Rangoon, Merchant, for account of their fuyperial 
Majestys, the the Cost whereof, with her outfitting, amounted to the sum of (7000) Seven 
Thousand Rupees. That ti the Month of September 170 the said Snow sailed from: Rangoon 
for Nancoury (one of the Nicobar Islands, and the prooerty of their Eneperial Majestvs),?" 
under the Command of Captain Daniel Bowles That. the said Snow arrived af) Naucoury 
in the month of December last. That in the beginning of this mouth, Lieutenant Stalit, the 
Ihuperial Resident at Nancoury, appointed Your Memorialist Super Cargo of the said Snow, 
with orders to touch at Atcheen | Achin, in Signatea |, where a Cargo world be ready. "Phat vour 
Memorialist sailed from Nancoury the 5th Lust., and after beating up to Windward to the 
17th, the said David Bowles declared that i was not in his power to fetch \tcheen and that 
he must sail for Madras, That on the 26 Instant, being nearly in the Latitude of Madras, 
we descried the French Fleet consisting ot Seven Sail and were immediately after visited by 
some Officers belonging to a 60 Gun ship, who, after examining our Passport and Commission, 
ordered us not 10 leave the Fleet, but to follow them. which we did accordingly, and went 
to the northward of Polyacott [Pulicat] on the night of the 27th, when. on account of the 
fast sailing of the suid Flect, we lost sight of them, and as they shewed no Lights, we tacked 
about and Anchored in the Roads of Madras on the same Evening, and the Cable having 
broke, we let go a Sccond Anchor. 


That at Sunrise of the 28th Inst. We hoisted the Imperial Colours, and being — in 
distress fired a Gun for a Boat to come on board; soon after which Captain Bowles wrote 
a letter by a Cattamaran to the Master Attendant to inform him of the Name and 
Owner of the said Snow. And your Memorialist wrote to Mr Agavally Satur, Merchant of 


3 Madras Select Commsttee Consultations (1789), V. 251-255, 


% The two merchants named Nazarcth and Agavelly Satur were evidently Persian Armenians from 
= : . : 1 . 
Julfa near Ispehan. The name Satur is nowadays sometimes trausforued into Chater. 


9% See ante, ;p. 12-13. 
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Madras, to order an Anchor and Cable on board, who in consequence thereof applied to 
the Master Attendant for that purpose; soon after which your Memorialist came on shore to 
acliver his letter and spoke to Mr Agavally Satur about the want which they were in for 
Yhe Anchor and Cable. 


Your Memorialist Sheweth that the Anchor and Cable was not sent, and the old Cable 
having broke about three o’clock in the afternoon of the 27th Inst., the Snow began to 
drive, and the Officer on board hoisted a Signal of Distress and fired again. Notwithstand- 
ing which, no assistance came, and the Officer was then obliged to hoist his Sails in order 
to prevent the Snow from driving on Shore, That the Indiamen thereupon fired seven 
or more sharp loaded Guns at the Snow. some of which shattered her Sails and Rigging and 
then sent three boats on board with men armed with Cutlasses, who came alongside, and 
altho’ no resistance was made to their boarding the said Snow, they fell on the Snow's 
Crew with ther Cutlasses, treated them very ill, broke up many Chests and plundered 
the Vessell, as if it had belonged to an Enemy, That afterwards they made the Snow 
fast to one of the Indiamen, but as the Boats had returned, the Rope was eut and the 
Snow drove on Shore, where she is now lost. 


Your Memorialist further Sheweth that Captain Bowles hath lost all his things, and 
what Monev he had on board . That the Mate suffered a Considerable Loss: The Imperial 
Soldier Suwald Jost all he had, was very much beaten and ill used, and with difficulty 
saved his Life. The Lascars have lost every thing. That vour Memorialists effects were 
plundered to the amount of eighty Pagodas. besides the loss of 90° Pieces of Blue Cloth to the 
value of 400 rupees. 


Your Memprialist sheweth that throughout tho whole of this misfortune from his first 
arrival in the Place to the hour the Snow was driven on Shore, every Act of Respeet 
and Attention was shown to the Honble. Company by your Memorialist, by the Captain 
and by every person on board the said Snow, and that, by hoisting their Colours and 
afterwards hoisting signals of distress and tiring Guns, it was evident that nothing was 
intended hy those on board the said Snow but to save their own Lives. That. their Tmperial 
Majesties are at peace with his Britannic Majesty and with the Honble. East) India 
Company, and as an instance of the attention of the Sabjects of their Imperial Majesties to 
those of the British Nation, your Memorialist sheweth that Captain Williams who was 
taken by a French Cruizer and landed at the Nicobars was entertained for three months 
at the expence of the said Mr Staht, the Imperial Resident, and was granted a free passage 
on the said Snow Verna to Madras. 

Your Memorialist therefore as the immediate Subject, and as being in the employ of 
their Imperial Majesties submits to the consideration of the Honble. the Select Comunittes 
that the violence which has been thus offered to the Colours of their Imperial Majesties 
and their Subjocts, and the loss of property which has followed therefrom, being entirely 
unmerited, ought to be redressed, and your Memorialist hopes that your Honors will be 
pleased to grant such redress as the Case appears to deserve, 

James Hraner 


Madras, 31st January 1781. 


Agreed that the above Momorial he referr’d to the Company's Standing Counsel and 
his opinion requested thereon, 
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Letter from the Company's Standing Counsel respecting Mr Hegner’s Memorial. 
dated Fort St. George. 9 February V781"6 
To Mr Secretary Sulivan. 
Sir, 

I have received your favor of the 7th Inst. enclosing me, by Directions of the President 
and Select Committee, a Copy ofa Memorial delivered to them by Mr dames Hegner and 
desiring My opinion ou the subject of it. But as it is necessary. to enable me to form an 
opinion how it would be proper to act upon this occasion, that J should know what the 
Captains complained of have to offer in sheir justitication, P think it would be right. to 
send them a copy of the Memorial for that purpose At present having but a partial view 
that you will acquaint the Honble, President and Selcet) Committee with this) cirenmn- 
stance and am Wc. 


JUN AMIN SULIVAN 


Litter from the Serdary tt Bort St Ceorye to Mr Fames Moyner, 
dated VO Febriara VISh st 
The Hoiwble. Preddent and Select Cocomittes have received vein Memorable ‘The 
subject of it is under the consideration of the mipany’s Standmg Counsel, Wher bis 
Opimon is reported. J shad have the Command of Government to reply fully toe yau on 
the points in Question, 


Letter from th Ayal of Hhiihsharaa ie hey i, (hic nitin ned Di puty C'hatg nun af the 
Kast ludia Company, datol St Fumes, 228 ptember VIsb 

Count Belgioiuso!!" the Imperial Minister. having presented tame, by Order of his 
Court, wo Memoriiuls complaining of dhe proceecias of Vice Aduural Sir Edward Hughes, 
the Governors of the Company's Settlements tu India. and particularly of the Governor 
General, against the subjects of His Imperial Majesty. Ld transmit: to you herewith copies 
thereot. and of a Declaration upon Oath of Less Mace! melosed in one of the Memorials. 

1 shall by the tirst Conveyance write to sir Edward Haghes for what regards he Charge 
tated against him, as ] do not find any mentiou in his Letters to me of those matters, bat 
in case you may have reeeis ed intelligence of what may have passed between that Admiral 
or the Governors in India and the Empevor’s Subjects, aun to desire you will Conmmiuicate 
the same to me, together with your option concerning the propriety of the Admural’s and 
Covernor’s Conduct, and if you have received uo such notice, it will be highly necessary 
that you transmit by the very first conveyance to the respective Governors Copies of the 
inclosed papers, so far as regards them, and that vou direct them to send you, as soon 


” 





Cet od 





% Madras Select Commiiter Consultations (1781), V- 300. 
9% Mudras Select Commttce Consultutcons (1781), V. 300. 


% Viscount Hillsborough, Ist Marquis of Downshire, Principal Seeretary of State tor the Nort jern 
Department 1779—1782. 
% Miscellaneous Letters Recervel, Vol, 69, No. 88. 


0 Louis Charles Marie Belgio Josu, Comte de Barbrano, bom: }728, was Maria Theresa’s ambussudor 
(and after her death ambassador fur Joseph TL. of Austria) in London from 1770 to 178¥. 


1 See ante, p. 58. 3 
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as possible, circumstantial Accounts of what has happened, for His Majesty’s Information, 
that I may be enabled to give proper Answers to Count Belgioioso thereupon. 


Enclosures, 


1, Memorial from the Count Belgioioso to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
dated 21 June 1781.7 


The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from Her Imperial and 
Royal Apostolick Majesty has the honor of transmitting to Lord Viscount Stormont ® 
the annexed deposition upon oath of Louis Mace, a naturalized subject of Her Imperial and 
Royal Apostolick Majesty, made at Madras the 5th March 1780, by which his Excellency 
will see in what manner that officer, then commanding the Ship le Comite Kallowrath, carrying 
the Imperial and Royal Flag as Lieutenant, was seized in Madras Road by order of Rear 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes and detained as a Prisoner. 


Her Imperial and Royal Majesty having commanded the undersigned to demand of 
His Britannick Majesty's Minister that the said Officer should be set at liberty, ho acquits 
himself of that command by this Memorial, with the more alacrity as he is convinced that 
an act of violence so manifestly contrary to all that is due to a Power in amity could never 
have had the approbation of His Britannick Majesty. 


(signed) Le Comtr Dr BeExaroroso 
Portman Square, 21st June 1781. 
2, Memorial fromthe Count Beigtoioso to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
4 dated Ith December 1781.! 

The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from Her [mperial and Royal 
ApostoJick Majesty had the honor of transmitting to your Excellency a Memorial dated 
the 21 June last, to demand satisfaction and reparation for an insult offered to the Imperial 
and Royal Flag in Madras Road the Sth March 1780 by the English Rear Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, in the violent seizure of one Louis Macé, a naturalized Subject of Her 
Imperial and Royal Majesty, engaged in her Service as Chief Officer of the Imperial Ship 
le Comte de Kallowrath, and being at that time commanding Officer on board that Ship. 

But the undersigned has since learnt @hat this insult was followed by another of the 
same kind on the day after the seizure of Louis Macé, the same persons having come a second 
time armed on board le Comte de Kollowrath, |sic| and having, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of the Officers, taken one Lindeman, a German, an Imperial Subject, and 
who was Master Carpenter of the Ship. 

Nor are these open violations of the rights of nations the only acts of injustice that 
the subjects of Her Impcrial Royal Majesty concerned in the Asiatick Company of Trieste 
have experienced from the British Governments in India, and particularly from that of 
Bengal, which not only by publick notice forbid all the subjects of its Colony to have any 
communication with Her Imperial and Royal Majesty’s subjects, but even carried its 
violence so far as, on the 27th of August 1779. to cause to be seized and detained a considerable 
quantity of Caliaton * Redwood purchased on their account, without assigning any reason 








CE Se od ‘ 


2 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 69, No. 92, 


$ David, 7th Viscount Stormont aud 2 Earl of Mansfield (1727—1796), Secretary of State fer the 
Southern Department 1779—1782. 


& Miscellaneous Letters Received, Vol. 69, No. 90, 


§ This term probably means redwood from Kaliot (in South Kanara) near Mangalore, where Bolts had 
established a factory. 
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whatsoever for so doing, notwithstanding the Lieutenant Colonel and Director of the said 
Asiatick Company, William Bolts, repeatedly claimed it on the 2nd and 18th September 
following,’ declaring that he had paid the Duties due to the English Company on that article 
at Madras and that he was ready to satisfy all legal demands w hich could be made on the 
part of tho said Government. 


It being impossible that proceedings su unjust towards the subjects of a Power in amity, 
and so contrary to all that might be expected from the reciprocal gentiments of the two 
Courts can have had the approbation of His Britannick Majesty, the wndersigned has orders 
to state them here as a sequel to the abovementioned Memorial transmitted by him to his 
Lordship on tho 21st June lust, and to demand the satisfaction which the honor of Her 
{imperial and Royal Majesty's Flag, as well as the interests of her commerce and of her 
Subjects require. 


Her Imperial and Royal Majesty having both the one and the other xo much at heart, 
the undersigned finds it his duty to pray that his Excollency willhonor bim with an answel 
in order that) he may be enabled to give an account to his Court of this official step, 
which he has, by its express orders, taken in this Memorial and in the tormer one of the 21st 
June last. ‘ . 
(signed) Lovis ComTs De Benctoroso 


Portman Squarc, the 13th September 1781. 


Letter from Lord Hillsborough to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Kast India Company, dated St, James's, 24 November 1781.7 


On the 22ud instant 1 transmitted to you copies of two Memorials which had been 
presented to me by Count Belgioioso, the Impcrial Minister here, complaining of ill 
treatment which some of the Imperor’s subjects are stated to have received from the 
Company's Governors and servants in India. 


It is with concern that I now inclose to you copies of another Memorial from the same 
Minister with additional complaints of the like nature, as also of the two Papers accompanying 
it, marked No. ] and 2, and I am to signify to you His Majesty's Pleasure that you dou 
take the same into your Consideration and acquaint me, for His Majesty's information, with 
overy Intelligence you may already have received from India relative to the Facts so 
repeatedly complained of, together with such information and observations as may enable 
me to give without delay as satisfactory an answer as possible to Count Belgioioso. 


Enclosures. 


A. Translation of a Memorial from the Count de Belgvoioso tou the 
Earl of Hillsborough, dated 21 November 1781.° 


It is with the most just regret. that the undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from Her Imperial and Royal Apostolick Majesty once more finds it his 
duty to prefer complaints to His Britannick Majesty's Minister respecting an Act of violence 
offered by a British India ship at Madras on the 27th January last to the Imperial Snow, 


_— re ee ee 
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6 See ante, pp. 32- 34. 
? Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 69, No. 201, 


8 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 69, No. 205.: 
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called the Vienne, which on her voyage from Pegu on account of the Imperial and Royal 
Asiatick Company established at Trieste, in order to supply its factory on the Nicobar 
Islands with stures, was forced by a storm to take shelter in Madras Road, after having 
lost all her Anchors ; excepting one, and having made a signal of distress, the crew of a 
British ship.which was there on guard boarded her, beat the crew, broke open several 
Chests of the Imperial Ship and caused her to run aground and to break in pieces. 


The particulars of this new violence is contained in the annexed Piece, the proofs of 
which are not only in the possession of the undersigned, but advice thereof must have been 
already certainly received at the Company's India house in London. It will suffice to 
convince the Earl of Hillsborough of the necessity which the undersigned finds himself under 
to demand, in the name of his August Court, the punishment of the persons culpable, and 
reparation on the part of the Company, as well for the value of the Snow la Vienne, as for 
her Cargo, both of which were entirely lost upon this occasion through the unheard of conduct 
of a Ship's crew belongingto the Company who were on guard that day. 


An Action as contrary to humanity as to the Laws of Nations leaves me no room to 
doubt but that it must have been committed without the knowledge and against the orders of 
their Supcriors, but it is not the less of a nature to merit the most serious attention on the 
part of his Britannick Maiesty’s Minister, whose equity is so well known. He will certainly 
see with concern how little a similar conduct on the part of the Commanders and Servants 
of the British India Company agrees with the sentiments which, on all occasions, he has 
charged the undersigned to make known to his August Court, on the constant amity of the 
King, and that after these repeated assurances founded on the strict reciprocal amity which 
so happily reigns between the two Courts, it was doubtless to be hoped in favor of His 
Majesty the Emperor’s subjects and of his flag, that at least they should meet with the 
same reception and assistance in the possessions of His Britannick Majesty in India which 
is granted to all the other European nations in amity with him. 


it is consequently with a perfect contidence in the justice of His Britannick Majesty 
that the undersigned has the honor of addresing himself again to his enlightened Minister 
to represent to him instantly the necessity, not only of causing complete satisfaction to be 
made for these insults offered to the Imperial and Royal flags in the East Indies, 
but for preventing in future, by giving such Orders ag the King may think most 
proper to the proper persons, the repetition of similar acts of injustice and violence towards 
the Emperor’s subjects and that the latter may, in case of necessity, find every reception and 
assistance that the British Flag and subjects have ever found so particularly in all the 
Territories of the Austrian Monarchy. 


The undersigned in calling to my Lord Hillsborough’s recollection the two preceding 
Memorials which he had the honor of transmitting to him on the 2lst June and 
13th September last, and of which the present may be deemed a continuation, cannot at the 
same time avoid offering to his Excellency the accompanying Piece No. 2 [as] a proof of 
what he set forth in the Memoria] of the 13th September, on the almost hostile behavior 
on the part of the Directors of the India Company towards the Imperial subjects concerned 
in the fitting out the Ship wnder the Imperial Flag commanded by William Bolts, 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Imperial service and a subject of the Emptter and King. This 
Piece being Copy of a notice published by the Governor *Genera] and §upreme Council of 
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Fort William, conformably to the orders of the Directors of the India ( ompany against the 
said Ship and her Commander, it cannot admit the smallest. doubt of the fact 2 


This proceeding towards subjects of a Power in amity with Great Britain must by its 
nature strike the equitable and enlightened Minister of His Britannick 1 Majesty too forcibly 
to render it necessary that any ulterior refleetions should be added. It has not, however, 
been the first, it being known in 1776 that the Directors of the Britsh India Company, on 
the 24th December in that vear wrote to the Governors of their Settlements in India. giving 
orders that they should jointly and severally employ the most eflicient means to thwart 
and undermine the undertaking of the Ship Joseph and Therosa, adding that if they conld 
effect the failure of this tirst expedition. it would not be followed bv a second. 


The undersigned attending the honor of Lord Hillsborough’s answer in order to enable 
him to give an ascount thereof to his Court: has the honor to renew the assurances of his 
respect. 


Lowis Covure De Bricrormso 
Portman Square, the 2st November V78t. 


Bot. Lestimony of divers Persons to the Violence offerel by a British Bast India Ship 
to the Tmpertal Snow Vienne at Madras the 29th January V7sh 
We the here underwritten Pilot, Suecanys [suhhans, quartermaster of a ship| and Soldiers of 
the Imperial Snow VPieaue make according to truth the following Declaration 


The 27th of January of this year W781, in the Afternoon, we all being on board of 
the said Lmperial Snow Pena, the wind blowing hard, our Anchor Cable broke and 
we began to drive. there being no Anchor nor Cable more on board, the Pilot hoisted 
and fied the Colours and fired a Gun for sign of Distress, and made sail in order to 
preserve the Snow from ranntng on shore. Immediately the Indiamen tired several Gang 
sharp loaded at ber. and sent some boats with Officers and sailors on board, who, without 
paving any Attention to the Remoustranees of the Pilot and other People, fell upon them 
with Swords and Pistols, treated them very ill and chiefly beat the Soldier very sorely. 
Thev broke up violently several Chests, and behaved entirely as in an Enemy's Vessel. 
The Time the Boats were on board the Snow. the Indiamen fastened her with a Roepe, but 
ag soon as the Boats had left her, they cut off the Rope, and let them drive on Shore, where 
she was entirely broken and lost. The truth of which declaration we testify herewith with 
our handwriting. 


Madras, the 28th January Vist. (Signe tl) Michel Seewald. Soldier 
Piloto, Joan Garcia 
Succano, Manoel Mendeff 
Sucecano, doao de Cruz 


Immediately after the loss of the Snow Vienna. Pwent to the Notary Public, Mr Stephen 
Popham, the 27th January 1781, about 8 o clock at night. but he then not being home, [ 
waited upon him the 28th, as the next following day. early in the morning. in order to make 
a Protest against the Violence committed against the Imperial Snow Vrenna, but Mr Popham 
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9 See ante, p. 30, for acopy of this document. 
10 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol, 69, No. 208. 
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said he would not make any protest against his own Nation, but offered to draw up in my 
Name a Petition to the Governor and Council of Madras. Therefore, as I could not do better, 
I agreed to this Proposition, in order to try what Satisfaction I would be able to get. The 
Truth of this I testify hereby, and desire the Gentlemen who were present at this Transaction 
to testify the same by their Handwriting. 


Madras 28th January 1781. 
(Signed) James Higner, [sic] Supercargo of the Snow Vienna 
(signed) Nicolas Renaud ; ] was present at this 


(signed) Agapecry Thaddeus Callandar?!? transaction. 


B 2. Notice dated July 1779.12 


Letter frum the Court of Directors to the Councils at Madras and Bombay, 
dated 25 January 1782.13 


We transmitfor your information and guidance copies of two letters from His Majesty's 
Seerctaries of State respecting Mr Bolts, together with the representations of Count 
Belgioioso, the Imperial! Minister, and we strictly enjoin and charge you to take especial care 
that no just cause of offence be henceforth given to any subject of his said Imperial Majesty 
or to the subjects of any Prince or State whatever in amity with Great Britain. 

 S . Fe or fe 


In addition to what we have written in a former paragraph of this letter concerning 
the representations of His Exce}lency Count Belgioioso. the Minister of His Imperial Majesty. 
we further direct that you forthwith prepare and transmit to us as soon as possible, the 
most circumstantial account of all that has happened, together with reasons at large for 
your proceedings in every instance which has been made a ground of complaint, and which 


may enable His Majesty's Sceretary of State to return proper answers to the re presentations 
of His Excellency the Count Belgioioso. 


Letter from Robert Ritchie to the Chairman of the East India Company, 
dated Venice. 6 May 1781.'4 


The two Imperial Kast India ship» [the Joseph and Theresa and her consort| that 
arrived at Leghorn sometime ago are not to proceed to Trieste as was at first intended. Their 
cargoes are actually selling and to be sold at Leghorn. Mr. Bolts seems to be protected by 
the Grand Duke {of Tuseany|. Au English merchant has. however, laid an attachment on 
all his effects. 

Letter from the Court of Directors tu the Councils at Madras and Bombay, 
dated 29 August 178] 1° 

We have been informed that the ship Great Duke of Tuscany, under Tuscan Colours, 
being an English vessel bought by Mr. Bolts since the French war commenced, with a 
valuable cargo from the Coast of Coromandel, wax seized at the Cape of Good Hope by 
two French frigates and condemned by them in virtue of the French King’s declaration, 
the Dutch Governor not chusing to interfere. The same fri gates are sai la hexaunichs 


Meee ee 


u This is algo tle ni me of a Verein Armenian merchant of ‘Julfa. 


2 See antec, p. 30. 18 Bombay Dispatches, V1. 297, 383. 
4 The Company's agent at Venice, 


18 Miscclloneous Le.t're Receive?, vol. 68, Nu. 221b. 16 Bombay Dispatohes, VI. 169—170. 
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that harbour an English Packet homeward bound, but from whence di spatched ix not 
known to us, nor the name of the ship. We direct that you make a strict and particular 
enquiry whether any and who of our servants or persons under our protection were 
concerned in the above ship bought hy Mr Bolts or had any interest therein) which 
oecasioned her condenmation, as also te make the most minute enquiry who of our 
servants or persons Under our protection had any concerns on transactions in the 
promotion of any trade carried on by foreigners, or in furnishing them hy any means with 
ships or vessels for the purpose of carrying on such trade or othervise. 


General Letter from Fort St. George to the Court of Direetors. 
dated 3! August 1782.27 


vhees ‘poe - Ms z 
Upon Enquiry We found that the Ship Greal Duke of Tuscany, mentioned ino your 
Letter of the 29th August 1781, had been loaded and dispatched by Mr Bolts from Benga! 
directly to Europe and did not touch at this place. But as We wished to put your 
Commands tn leet ta their extreme Extent. We ordered the Seu Customer's Books to 
be examined ty discover whether any Persons living under the Company's Protection had 
been concerned jn - bipping goods in the vessels that were in this Port in V7SO under the 
Direction of Mr Bolts.) The names of some European inhabitants new residing here were 
I CONSEQUENCE Pep to be found as having shipped Merchendize on the We 
thought proper to callon those Persons to acquaint Us of they had acted upon tis Qecasion 
on thetrown Account or onthe Account of others. and of when, They have tniuiswer declared 
a fotal ignerance of the whole transaction except im one distance of ao very — trifling 
Quantity, and that thea names had probably been made use of by their Servants. We 
shall however make every possible further Enqairy ito this Business fervour Satisfaction 
(To Ae cantinucd ) 
DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PRERLOD, 
by Pror, DDR. BHANDARKAR. MoV 2 CALCUPT A, 
CHAPTER. 1. 
POLITICAL HISTORY. 
Tere ds hardhy aay body inthe Dekkan who has not heard of Satavahana, or Salivahana 
as he is popularly known. Curiously. however, Salivahana or Satavahana is supposed to 
the name, not of a royal family as it ought te be. but of an tudividual king. | Various 


he 


traditions are known about the birth of this prince and the origin of his name Satavahana. 


Somadeva in his Aalhdsartsdgara ! tells us that he was the son of a Yaksha named Sata from 
the. daughter of a sage. The union of this couple was not liked by the Rishis, and through 
the curse of the latter the former became a lion amd lioness. When the son was born, the 
latter died and assumed her previous body. The son thereafter was one day being carried 
on his back by the lion father, and while the latter dismounted and the former went to the 
bank of a river close by to quench his thirst, a king called Dipakarn slew him with an arrow 
whereupon he at once became a Yaksha again. And because the boy was being carried by 
the Yaksha Sata, he was styled Satavaéhana, (Salah vahanah yasya sah.) Jinaprabhastri. 
in his Tirtha-kalpa,” gives a different account. In Pratishthana or Paithan in Nizam's 
Dominions there lived two Brahmay brothers in the house of a potter with their young 
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widowed sister. One day she went te the bank of the Godavari to fetch water, when Sesha, 
king of serpents, became enamoured of her. He assumed the human form and had connec- 
tion with her against her will. In course of time she gave birth to a boy, who, when he grew 
up and played with his companions, used to become their king. And because he used to give 
them clay horses, elephants and other conveyances, he was called Satavihana («dfdni dattdni 
rahandni yena sah Sdtavdhanah). Soowatter, Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, when he heard 
that he was to die at the hands of a virgin’s son. despatched his Vetala or king of ghosts in 
search of him. Vetdla saw Satavahana and informed Vikramaditya. The latter came 
with a large army to destrov the child. but Satavdhana, by meaus of an incantation 
comnninicated to him by his father Sesha. infused life into the elay figures with which he was 
in the habit of playing, and at once raised a large army. He gave battle to Vikramaditya, 
killed him. and instituted an era called Sfilivahana-saka commencing with a.p. 78. 


Such woud have been our knowledge of the ancient history of the Dekkan, if we had 
had mere legends to go upon. Fortimetely for us inseriptions have been found in sufficient 
numbers, and it is possible to construct a history which is reliable. If these inscriptions 
had not been found, to this day we should have continued believing that Satavahana was 
the name of a king and not of a dynasty and that he was the founder of the era beginning 
with ap. 78. The latter question does uot concern us here, and we may dismiss it with a few 
words. The phrase Sdliedhana-suka. which is used at present in Maharashtra to denote 
this era, has really no meaning. beeause the word Saka has in no Sanskrit lexicon been given 
as signifying “an eras’ And what inscriptions teach us is that up to the eleventh century 
it was called Saka-kala. Seka-aripa-hala, ov, as imam inscription at Badami in the Bijapn 
district, Saka-nripa-rdjydbhisheki-haila. showing clearly that it was believed to be fotunded 
by a Saka king and that Salivalane or Satavahana had absolutely nothing tu do with it. 
Let us now see in detail what we can know of the Satavabana dynasty from epigraphic 
records, which are the principal and most reliable source of our information here. These 
inscriptions have been engraved an caves at Nasik, Karle, Junnar, Keoheri and so forth. 
The names of some of the kings of this family mentioned in epigraphs occur also in the list 
of the Andhra dynasty chnumerated in the Puranas, such as the Vayu, Matsva and Vishnu. 
The founder of this family is therein described as Andhra-jatiya, i.e. as belonging to the 
Andhra race. It, therefore, behove~ us to say a few words about the Andhras before the 
actual account. of the Satavahana dy nasty is coucerned. 


We learn for the first time about the Andhras from the Aitareya-Brahmana,? a work 
which was certainly composed long prior to 500 B.c. Andhras are there represented as a 
Dasvu tribe living on the fringes of the Aryan settlemonts and to have descended from Visv&- 
mitra. Evidently this means that they were a non-Aryan race, and that at the time wher 
the Brahmana was compiled there was an admixture of blood between them and the Aryan,., 
especially the hymn-composing Arvans. The next notice of this people is to be found in a 
well-known passage of Pliny,* the Roman cneyelopedist, whose information was doubtles~< 
derived from the writings of Megasthencs. who we know was an ambassador sent bv 
Seleucos to the court of Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. He describes 
the Andhras, or the Andare as he calls them, as a powerful race, “‘ which possesses numerous 
villages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which supplies its king with an 
army of 100,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 1000 elephants... .’’ From this we infer 
that about 300 B.c. the Andhra country was thickly inhabited and occupied by a large urban 


* VII. 18. ¢ Hist. Nat., Book vi, 21-3. 
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population, and their kingdom was then an important. second-rate independent power of 
India. The next important notice of this people is supplied by Asoka’s Rock Edict) NIT ° 
promulgated about 256 B.c. 1t speaks of many independent and feudatory princes to whose 
kingdoms the Maurya monarch dispatched missionaries. In this connection the king of the 
Andhras is mentioned, but his name is included in the list of those of the feudatory princes. 
We thus see that about 300 B.c. the Andhra king wax independent but was a subordinate 
chief about 256 B.c. We know from Asoka’‘s inseriptions that Kalinya was the only 
province which he conquered. Evidently the Andhras were deprived of their independence 
either by Chandragupta or his son Bindusara. 


We do not hear of the Andhras again till about 75 B.c. ‘The Puranas tell us that one 
Sisuka (Simuka) of the Andhra race uprooted not only the Kanvas, but also * whatever 
was left of the power of the Sungas,”’ who, we know, supplanted the Maurya dynasty to 
which Asoka belonged. It appears that the Kanvas, like the Peshwas of the modern day , 
usurped the power of their masters, the Sungas, and that Nisuka (Simuka) by supplanting 
the power of the Kanvas supplanted that of the Sungas also. § 


The Telugu country lymg between the rivers Kistua and Gedavari is called 
Andhra-desa at present. But whether or not it was the original home of the Andhras. 
has been called in question. One Buddhist Jataka,’ however, speaks of two traders 
going from the Seriva kingdom to a town called Andhapura situated on the Telavaha 
river. Andbapura certainly corresponds to the Sanskrit Andhrapura, and as pura ts 
invariably used in early Pali literature to signify’ a capital-town” Andhrapura must. 
mean the capital town of the Andhra kingdom. The river Telavaha is either the 
modern Tel or Telingiri® both not far distant from each other and flowing near the 
confines of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces. This, indeed, locates the 
original Andhra country which must, therefore, have comprised parts of both these 
provinces. 


The name of the Andhra dynasty that came to power about 75 8.c. is Satavahana. 
There can be no doubt that the order of succession of its first three kings has been correctly 
viven by the Puranas, viz. (1) Sisuka (Stmuka),® (2) Krishna, and (3) Sri-Satakarni. Krishna, 
we are told, was a brother of Simuka and father of Sri-Saétakarm. No record of Simuka has 
come to light, but of Krishna we possess an inscription in a cave at Nasik. It tells us that 
the cave was scooped out by the Mahamatra Sramana, inhabitant of Nasik, when Krishna 
of the Saétavahana family was the king.0 Of the third prince, Sdtakarni we have two 
inscriptions, the most important of which has been engraved in the cave at Nanaghaf, a pass 
in the Western Ghats in the Poona District. Though it is mutilated, it is of great importance, 
In the same cave figures have been carved on the front wall with their names inscribed above 
them, which are supposed to represent the royal personages referred to in the big inscription. 
A combined study of these monuments gives us the following results. Satakarni was the 
supreme ruler of Dakshinépatha (Dekkan). His queen was Naganiki. They together 
performed a number of sacrifices, and Asvamedha we are told was celebrated twice—which 





&§ E1l,, 11. 471. 6 Vide Appendix A. 77, WAL. 5-8, 
§ ¥ owe this suggestion to my friend Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 


9 Simuka is the name given by a NapAghat inscription (ASIW/., V. 64, No. 3) and must therefore 
represent the correct original (¢bid, 69-70). 
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ix a clear indication of Sétakarni being a paramount sovereign.11 Naganika was the daughter 
of the Maharathi Tranakayiro of the Angiya family. She had two sons, viz. Vedisri and 
Saktisri (Hakusiri). When the inscription was actually incised, Sitakarni was dead and queen 
Niganikaé was regent during the minority of her son Vedisri. There can be no doubt that 
SAtakarni was a powerful monarch. For the Hathigumpha inscription gives us to under- 
stand that he wag the ruler of the whole country to the west of Kaliiiga. id Sitakarni, it is 
true, has been styled the paramount sovercign of Dakshinapatha, but it does not at all mean 
that his might was confined to the Dekkan only. His second inscription has been found 
ou an arched gateway (forana) of the celebrated stupa at Sinchi!* in the Bhopal Stato, Central 
India. This shows that Malwa also owned his sway. and it is quite possible that his power 
was extended still further north. 

A long interval intervenes bet ween the earlier andthe later inseriptions of the Satavahana 
dvnasty. A period of 89 years has been unaninously allotted by the Puranas to the first 
three kings just described. According to this calculation the third king, viz., Sitakarni, ceased 
toreign in A.D.16. Gautamiputra (Satakarni), according to the Puranas, came to the throne 
in A.D. 133, which fits excellently as we shall see shortly. There was thus an interval of 117 
years during which no Andhra inscription has so far been found. Of course, we can imagine 
that Vedisri, when he came of age, succeeded to the throne of his father SAtakarni. His name, 
it. ix true, is nowhere mentioned in the Puranas, but asa king is described also by his epithets, 
it is possible that Apilava or Apitaka may be another name for Vedisri. The Puranas show 
au remarkable agreement in poimt of the names and the lengths of the individual names. We 
may therefore provisionally fill up this long period with reigns recorded in’ the Puranas. It is 
true that no Andhra inscription has been discovered during this interval, but a good many 
epigraphic records are known which belong to this period. They clearly tell us that an alien 
dvnasty had risen to power and had for a time eclipsed the glory of the Satavahanas. 


The name of the new dvnasty was Kshaharata, and its members called themselves 


= renee Werte we ee 


Kshatrapas. The name Ashatrapa is W orth considering. At first sight it seems tempting 
to ‘Take the name to mean A shatram patiti Kshatrapah, the protector of the warrior class. 
But such a title is unknown to Sanskrit or Prakrit literature, and must be taken to have been 
borrowed from a foreign language—a conclusion strengthened by the fact that all the carly 
chiefs of the Kshatrapa families bear foreign names. Like the Greek term Satrap, Kshatrapa 
seems to be a Sanskrit adaptation of the old Persian Ashatrapdvan, * protector of the kingdom’, 
which was used to denote the governor of a Persian province. Four Kshatrapa Houses have 


" Kahler wrongly supposes that the sacrifices narrated in the large Nanaghat inscription were 
all performed by the queen Naganika. He himself admits that “‘ according to the Séstras, women are 
not allowed to offer Brauta sacrifices, and that the Br&hmanas who perform such sacrifices for them 
(striyajaka) are severely blamed.” It is true he further says, that ‘ that prohibition does not apply 
to queens who may be conducting the government’ of a state, either independently or for minor 
sons,” but this is a mere gratuituus assumption as no proof has been adduced by him in support 
of his position, Again, the Nanaghét record speaks of Aévamedha sacrifice as having been twice 
performed. It is inconceivable that Naganikaé, even as queen-regent, celebrated it of her own accord 
und to indicate her paramount sovereignty. An Asvamedha sacrifice is performed by a king who lays 
claims to universal monarchy by conquering all neighbouring princes,and as Naganikaé's husband §atakarni 
has been styled apratihatachakra, it is proper and natural to suppose that it was he who celebrated 
the sacrifice twice. What appears to be the case is that Satakarni it must be, who carried out the 
sacrifices referred to in the epigraph, and as all sacrifices are performed by Yajamanas along 
with their consorts, NaganikA has been associated with him. 

2 Liders’ List of Brahn.¢ Inscriptions, No. 345. 3 Ibid, No. 346. 
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so far been traced in the different parts of India from their inseriptions and coins. A few 
isolated names of Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas have also been found. but the exact 
province of their rule not vet known. ‘Two of the four Kshatrapa families ruled over Western 
Jndia, but here we have to deal with only one of them. It was again only one prince of this 
family with whom we are directly concerned. His name was Nahapaua, and it was he who 
seems to have wrested Maharashtra from the Satavahanas. He has been mentioned in no 
Jess than eight cave inscriptions. Of these six have heen cut in Cave No. lO of the Pandu 
Lena near Nasik. one in the Chaitva cave at Karle. and one ina cave at Junnar.*! All of these 
except the last specify the many charitable and publicly useful works of Ushavadata, who 
calls himself son-in-law of Nahapaina and son of Dinika. All these records give Nahapana's 
family name Kshaharata which. in Prakrit forms, appears as Khaharfita or Khakharata. 
For a Jong time Nahapana was the only Kshaharata prince known to us. A few vears ago, 
another Kshatrapa of the Kshaharata clan. named Bhamaka, was brought to light by the 
celebrated numismatist. Prof. B.. Rapson, by carefully Feading the legends of certain coins 
wrongly attributed) to Nahapana.’ He was the immediate predecessor of Nahapana in 

fAjputand and Malwa. but does not seem to have ruled over Maharashtra. A fragmentary 


inscription found by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel on the site of Ganeshra,! three miles west of Mathura, 
revealed the name of vet another Kshaharata, viz., Ghataka. who. if the restoration proposed 
by him. is correct. was also a Kshatrapa. 


It has just been mentioned that of the elgiit inscriptions which refer themselves to the 
reign of Nahapana, no less than seven describe the benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadaéta 
(Rishabhadatta) and the latter's wife Dakhamita (Dakshamitra). Most of these charities 
stamp Ushavadita as a <tanneh adherent of the Brahmanical rehgion. and these we will 
describe in the next lecture. Ushavadata’s other charitable works were the gifts of gold and 
river-side steps on the river Barnésa IS and the bestowing of thirty-two thousand cocoanut 
trees at the village Nanaiigola'” on the congregation of Charakas *" at Pinditakavada, 
Govardhana,2! Suvarnamukha and Raimatirtha in Sorpéraga.??) Among the works of public 
utility executed by him may be mentioned quadrangular dwellings for Brahmutis and rest- 
houses at’ Bharukachha,?*) Dasapura.?! Govardhana and Sorparaga and the establishment 


—- 


+ Jbid, Nos, 1098, TPIST-TES6 anc LIT. m IRAN. WOd, pp. dab 4. 
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This name is not the Hinduised form of a foreign name as has been thought by sqaue stor it ties 
been mentioned in the Aaipa-sdtra as the name of a Bréihman (SBH, XXIT 226). This nate occurs 
alee in Karle Inser. No. HE (AZVEL 36; ASWZ., TV. 91) as the name of the father of one Mitradevaucka 
hailing from Dhenukakata and bearing theexpense of a pillar in the Karle Chaitya cave, M. Senart 
no doubt identifies him with Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana, and Prof. Rapson seems to ares 
with him (CIC-A.Wk. ete.. Intro. din). Tam afraid I cannot aceept: this view. We have ot an 
inscription of Nahapana’s son-inelaw in this cave recording the grant ofa village to the Buddhist 
monks residing in it, Kvidently he made this grant after the cave was excavitted. But as 
Mitradevonaka ineurred the expenses of carving one pillar In this cave, itis elear that hom gett. wes in 
time prior to its excavation, Mitradevanaka’s father. Ushavadita, cannot, therefore, be the nate 
ns Ushavadita, son-in-law of Naha pana. 

18 Burnasi corresponds with the Sanskrit Parnisé mentioned in the Mukdbhirata wand the 
Purdnax and with the modern Banas, which is the name of two rivers in Rajputani - cone coming from 
Mount Aba and falling into the Culf of Cutch and the other a tributary of the Chunbal, The former 
river can hardly be mennt, as it rarely contains any water except during the rams. 


19 Perhaps Nargol on the ‘Thana sea-board, four miles west of Sanjau. as proposed hy 


Bhagwaénlal Indraji. 
“0 "These seem: to be identical with the Charakas who are named in the stereotyped formula of 


the Buddhist (e. g., Mahdvastu, 11. 412, av ya-tirthika-Charaka-Parierd jaka) and Jama texte, namely, 
a certain special category of Brahinanical ascetics (EJ., VITT. 79). 


1 ‘This ix Govardhan-Gangapur, six miles west of Nasik, 
A holy reservoir here is still called Rama-kunda,. 


2 Sopari near Bassein in the Thana district. 


28 Modern Broach. 


“4 Marndasor (Fleet, GJ., 79, ». 2), which is on the borders of Réjputané and Malwa. 
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of free ferries across and the erection of waiting places and prapds or gratuitous distribution 
of drinking water on the banks of the [baé, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabené and Dahanuka.*" 

Ushavadata was no doubt a follower of the Brahmanical faith, but according to the 
catholic spiritof the age. he was by no means slow to extend his charities evento the Buddhist 
commupity. Phus his Karle inscription speaks of his granting the village of Karajika for 
the support of the monks residing during the rainy season in the caves of Valdraka, which was 
unquestionably the name of the old place within whose bounds the caves were situated.26 Nasik 
Cave No. 10, again, was caused by him to be cut in the Trirasmi hills in Govardhana, This 
cave. we are told, was spacious enough to accomodate twenty Buddhist monks during the 
rains. Like a true liberal donor Ushavadata had made ample provision for their comfortable 
maintenance. Thus for supplying food to them, he purchased a field for 4,000 Karshapanas 
on the north-west side of Govardhana. He also made a perpetual endowment of 3,000 
Karshapanas. 2,000 of which were deposited in one weavers’ guild and 1,000) in another 
both of Govardhana. and at the rates of one and three-fourths per cent per mensem 
respectively. The first investment vielded a sum of 240 Karshapanas. of which a sum of 12 
Karshapanas was made over to every. one of the twenty monks for his chivara or garments. 
From the annual interest of 90 Karshapanas, accruing from the other deposit, each monk was 
eranted a Kusaua.*7 

The Junnarcave inscription of the time of Nahuapiaa records the gift of a cistern and an 
hall by Avata (Arvaman) of the Vatsa goter. his minister (amdtya). [tts worthy of note 
that this epigraph specifies the date 46 and speaks of Naubapaina as Mahaé-kshatrapa, whereas 
the Karle and Nasik records give the dates 41, 42 and 45 and call Nahapana ouly a Ashatrapn. 

Nahapana struck both silver and copper coins. Lp point of weight. size and fabric, coins 
of the first class agree with the hemi-drachms of the Graeeo-Indian princes. Apollodotirs 
nnd Menander. which, as the author of the Periplus tells us. were up to his time current 
in Barugaza (Breach).7> Nahapana’s silver coins were of extreme rarity until the dis- 
eovery. ten vears ago, of a hoard of at least 14,000 coins at Jogalfembhi in’ the Nasik 
district.22 From ar examination of the busts on the four specimens of Nahapana’s coins 
in his possession. Pandit Bhagwanlal [ndraji had inferred that they were struck at. different 
ages of the king and that whereas the earliest had the face of a man 30 years old. the latest, 
of a man 70 vears of age." But the Jogaltembhi hoard conclusively proves that we have 
here faces varving not only in age but in every feature.'2 The various types of the face 
which this hoard presents viz. short-necked. straight-nosed. hook-nosed. low forehead and 
high forehead, lean face and fat face. cannot possibly represent one and the same individual 
even at different ages. The Rev. H. R. Scott, who has given a full account of this interesting 
and important find, solves the difficulty bv saying that the heads represented are those 
of the members of Nahapana’s familv. who ° caused their own likenesses to be engraved on 
the coins whilst keeping the inscription of Nahapana unchanged, as he was the founder of 
the family.” 32 This does not however, meet the case, and it seems that these faces are not 
likenesses at all, but merely copies of Roman coins——an inference strengthened by the figures 
on plates accompanying Mr. Scott's article, “ where the head-dress, the style of dressing 
the hair, the absence of moustache, and. above all, the shape of the head and features are 
very similar to the heads on coins of the Roman emperors of from 30 B.c. to A.D. 150" 


> Bhacwanlal Indraji identifies [ha with Ambika. Parada with Par, and Karabend with Naveri— 
all ia South Gujarat. Damana, of course, in the Jwunanaganga river, and Dahbanuka the Dahaént creek, 

» ET, VIL 57-8. 

77 This seems to be the name for the silver coins struck by Nahapanua. See further in the text. 

3% 74.. VIL. 2 JBBRAS.. XXII. 223 and ft.  JRAS,, 1890, 643. 

2 JBBRAS, ANI 236. '2 Ibid, 23%. OJ RAS., 1908, 551. 
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The obverse of Nahapana’s silver coins bears > Head of king just described and an 

inucripuion. ty the Greco-Roman characters. Wheit only four specimens were known, this 

legend could not be deciphered, but with the tind of thousands of his coins at Jégaltonilshi 

it has now become possible to read it aud was first read bevond all doubt by Mr. Scott: who 

has found it to be an almost exact transliteration of the Brahmi inscription on the reverse. 
It rans thus :. — 


PANNI® IAHAPATAC NAHAMANAC, 

Though this legend is essentially Greek, it: contains the Roman H with the valueh both in 
his proper and tribal names.34) The reverse of the coins has. on the Jeft. an arrow pointing 
downwards, and, on the right, a thunderbolt, with a pellet in between. — [t bears two legends 
—one in Brahimi, andthe other in Kharoshthi characters. The first reads Rajiio Ashahardtasu 
Nahapdnasa, and the second, Rajio Chhaharalasa Nahapanasa. Nahapana’s copper 
coinage is at present represented by a solitary specimen in the possession of Cunningham 
who found it in Ajmer. The obverse is engraved with a thunderbolt on the left. and an arrow 
pointing downwards on the right. Of the inscription incised on it. only the letters (Najhapana 
have been preserved. On the reverse appears a tree with large leaves. within railing. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji also is reported to have possessed) two more specimens which came 
from Mandasor. Nothing is. however, known about their present whereabouts. 

The extent of Nahapana’s rule may be inferred from the places where his coins have 
been found and the localities where his son-in-law Ushavadata made benefactions. — It 
stretched as far north as Ajmer in Rajputana and included Kathiawar, S. Guyarait, Western 
Malwa, North Konkan from Broach to Soparé, and the Nasik and Poona districts. As 
some of his coins have been found at Junagadh, Surashtra or Kathiawar must have been 
under hissway. Tn one mutilated inscription in Nasik Cave No. lO. a charity of Ushavadata’s 
seems to have been made at Ujeni (Ujjain). This shows that Nahapana’s kingdom comprised at 
least Western Malwé. There can be no doubt that it extended as far northwards as Ajmer. 
For both at Ajmer and Pushkar his coins have been found. Besides that is proved by a 
postscript to Nasik Inscription 10 in Cave No. 10. Therein we are informed that in the rainy 
season he had gone in the north, at the command of his lord who can be uo other than 
Nahapana, to relieve the Chief of the Uttamabhadras who had been besieged by the Malayas. 
The Malayas fled away at the mere sound of his approach and were all made prisoners of 
the Uttamabhadras. Ushavadata is represented to have thereafter repaired to the Poksharas, 
performed ablutions, and given three thousand cows and a village. Poksharas is 
obviously Pushkar, 7 miles west of Ajmer. The word actually used. ts Pokshardn,® the 
plural and not singular. Even to this day, uot one or two but three, Pushkaras aro known 
—jyeshtha, mathya and kanish tha all situated within a circuit of six miles. And as Ushavadata 
bathed there and gave cows and a village, it shows that even so ewrly as the 2nd century A.p., 
Pushkar was «a centre of Brahmanism. And the very fact that Ushavadata here 
granted a village, which to be of real use must have been in the vicinity of this sacred place, 
shows that Nahapana’s dominions stretched as far northwards as Ajmer and Pushkar. The 
Malavas whom he defeated must, of course, be the Malavas; * who at this time were settled 
in the eastern part of Rajputana, especially in the south-east portion of the Jaipur State. 

$4 Ibid, 1907, 1044. . 

35 This has been wrongly translated “ Pokshara tanks"? by M. Senart (#/.. VITL 79) and 
‘Pushkara lakes” by Prof. Liders (List, No. 1131). So far as L know thero is only one lake at Pushkar, 
but three different Pushkars are known within a circuit of six miles, as stated in the text. 

2% As in the cave inscriptions of this period v is sometimes replaced by y, I have no doubt that 
Malaya equates here with Malava. Thus the correct form of the name of Gautamiputra Satakarni’s son 
is PulumAvi, as evidenced by the Puranas and his coins (Rapson’s CIC.—A.Wk., 20-22). But in the 


cave inscriptions it is spelt Pulumayi except in one instance. That the Malavas were settled at this 
time in pase RA&jputané is proved by there coins (Smith’s CCI AZ., I. 161-2). 
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It was. therefore, quite natural for Ushavadata to have gone to Pushkar after inflicting a 
defeat on the Malavas. 

The concluding portion of Nasik Inscription 12 speaks of Ushavadata having given to 
gods and Brahmans a gift of 70,000 Karshapanas, the value of two thousand Suvarnas, 
counting 35 Karshapanas for one Suvarna. The reference here, as Prof. Rapson rightly says, 
must surely be to the contemporary gold currency of the Kushanas, which we must, therefore, 
suppose to have been prevalent in Nahapina’s kingdom.3? Neither the Indo-Bactrian 
princes nor the Indo-Scythian kings before the Kushanas are known to have struck gold 
coinage, which was for the first time introduced by Kadphises IL., the second of the Kushana 
sovereigns. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Nahapana was a viceroy of Kadphises 
II. There was yet another type of coins current in these parts but introduced by Nahapana, 
which seems to have an intimate connection with the name of the Kushana family and to 
show that he was a subordinate of another Kushana ruler. Nasik Inscription J2 > which 
speaks of Suvarnas also makes mention, as stated above, of Kusanas, which were to be 
given to the Buddhist mendicants occupying Ushavadata’s cave. Ushavadata deposited a 
sum of J,000 Karshipanas at the monthly rate of } per cent. and yielding therefore an annual 
interest of 90 Karshapanas. Thisumount of 90 Karshapanas, we are told, was the A usana-mila, 
ic, the value of Kusanas. The word Kusana has very much exercised all the editors of the 
Nasik cx ve inscriptions. M. Senart, however, has clearly shown that it must correspond 
with the word padiko in the expression Chivartha solasaka, (sometimes bdrasaka) padiko 
cha mdse utukdle and other similar phrases which ocenr in the Kanheri inscriptions.38 As 
the words Chivartka bdrasaka of this expression are actually found in the Nasik record, the 
words Ausana-mila which immediately follow in it must, as correctly pointed out by 
M. Senart, be taken to correspond with padiko cha mdse utukdle of the Kanheri inscriptions, 
Unfortunately, however, he takes it to mean “a monthly stipend, assigned to every monk 
during a certain period of the year, and probably to be applied to his food.” This does not 
appear to me to be quite in order, because, as the Jast posteript of Nasik Inscription 10 informs 
us, Ushavadata had already provided for the boarding of the monks by assigning a field. 
Jt seems more natural, therefore. to take A usana, like Padika (= Pratika), as denoting a specific 
coin. And to me the name appears to have been given to the silver coinage of Nahapana, 
because he issued it for his overlord who must have been known as Kusana, t.e., Kushana. 
We have instances of coins named variously after the kings who struck them. Thus we have 
Vigrahapala-drammas and Ajayapala-drammas, no doubt, called after the proper names 
of the kings.3® Coins have also been named after the epithets or titles of kings. Thus 
Srimad-Adivaréha-drammas have been so styled after the epithet Adivaraha of Bhoja 1. of 
the Imperial Pratithira dynasty. These coins are also called Srimad-Adivarihas without 
the addition of the word dramma. 1 is thus not unreasonable to suppose that Kusana 
denotes the coins issued hy Nahapana for his suzerain who must have been commonly called 
simply Kushana. Was there anv Kushana king who was also known by the mere name 
Kushana ? Certainly this must be the Kushana sovereign referred to in the Taxila scroll 
inscription of the year 136.49 It is worthy of note that he is here simply styled Kushana 
with the titles Mahdrdja Rajditirdja Devapetra without any specification of his proper name. 
Il have elsewhere shown that he can be no other than Kujula Kadphises, or Kadphises I. as 
he is also known.‘! = It thus seems that Nahapana was a viceroy not only of Kadphises II. 
but also of Kadphises I. Against this it might perhaps be argued that Kadphises I. flourished 
about the beginning of the fourth quarter of the first century 4.p., whereas Nahapana’s 
dates 41, 42, 45 and 46, which are unanimously taken to be years of the Saka era and thus 
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range between A.p. 119 to a.p. 124 place him about the first quarter of the second century. 
It will, however, be shown shortly that Nahapana was ruling as early as a.p. 83 and that 
consequently he was a contemporary of Kadphises 1. also. Again, the principal characteristic 
of Nahapana’s coins is the imitation of the Roman head on the obverse, as stated above. 
This is exactly the characteristic of one type of Kadphises Us coins, in the head of whose 
obverse numismatists recognise the likeness of a Roman emperor though they differ in regard 
to the identification of the exact original’? And what can be more natural than that 
Nahapaina, striking coins as viceroy of Kadphises [., should adopt the special features of his 
sovereign’s money? The word Kutana, therefore, indicates the currency started by 
Nahapana as subordinate of the Kushana ruler Kadphises 1, and the monks residing in 
Ushavadite’s cave were to be given each a Kusana, ic. Nahapdna’s silver coin, for every 

month of the rainy season, just as the monks living in the Kanher} caves received each a 
Padika, ¢.c., one Karshaipana, for every month of summer or the rainy season. 

It will this be seen that Nahapana was a Kshatrapa of both Kadphises 1. and Kadphises 
Tl. Tt is not nesessury to suppose that Kadphises Po himself led an armiy and conquered 
Rajputand, Central India and Gujarat. Lt is possible that he may have sent? Nahapana to 
subjugate these provinces, of which the latter was afterwards made a Satrap. The name 
Nahapana is of Zond-Persian origin, aud he is.!! therefore, regarded as a Pahlava or Parthian, 
This is not at all impossible. His son-in-law, Ushavadata, was a Saka, and it: is, therefore, 
quite natural to expect Nahapanye to belong toe different clan. as was required by the matri- 
monial connection subsisting between them. And as Pahlavas at this period are constantly 
associated with Sakas not only in Sanskrit works but also in inscriptions. and as the name 
Nahapana is Jrantian, it is very likely that he was a Parthian. That le came from the north 
is also indicated by the use of the Kharoshtht alphabet. on his coins. The proper home of 
this script is Kastern Afghanistan and Northern Punjab though tts use extended as far south- 
west as at Bhawalpur near Multan, as far south as Mathura, and as far south-east as Kangra. 
wn which regions it is generally found side by side with the Brahmi alphabet. Not a single 
mseription has been discovered in Kharoshtht in Rajputana, Central India, Gujarat or the 
Dekkan. where Brahmi alone was used. And the very fact that Kharoshthi oceuptes an 
equally Dnportant place with Brahimi in the coin legends of Nahapana shows that he came from 
a provinee where Kharosh¢h alone was prevalent. [talso shows that Nahapaina was not 
a omere adventurer who came southwards to carve out a kingdom for himself. The 
employment — of Kharoshthi on his coins, in the provinces where Brahint alone was 
understood, shows that it was a seript of his court and that he came from the north along 
with several scribes knowing Kharoshthi. In this connection i will be mtcresting to note 
that a Nasik inscription | speaks of a scribe called Vudhika who was a Sakaoand a 
resident of Dasapura, Nahapaina’s capital. It seems tempting to suppose that he was 
probably one of the scribes who accompanied Nahapaua, when the latter was sent south 
by his Kushana overlord for the subjugation of territory. 

. The author of the Periplus in chapter 4b of his book informs us that next after Barake 
(Dwarka) follows the gulf of Barygaza (gulf of Cambay) and the sea-board of the region 
called Ariake being the beginning of the kingdom of Mambaros (or Nambanus) and of all 
India. The capital of the kingdom was Minnagara, whence much cotton was brought down 
te Barugaza (Broach). Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has rightly corrected Ariake into 
ABaparucn, the Prakrit form of Aparantika, an old name of the western sea-bourd of India. 
M. Boyer had more than fifteen years ago shown cogent reasons for identifying Nambanus 

42 Prof. Rapsgon recognises in it a likeneys ot Augustus (/C., 1897, § 15, 68), and Mr. V. A Simth 


Niberius (LHI. 236; CCIM. 1. 66) and alsu of Caius and Lucius, grandsons of Augustus 
ass Arce ee . 4 JRAS., L9Ub, 215. QAI VTE on 
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with Nahapana. It was, however, left to Dr. Fleet to explain satisfactorily how the name 
Nahapana could partly through the copyist’s confusion and partly through phonetic influence 
be easily transformed into Mambanos or Nambanos.t® The late Mr. McCrindle has 
adduced strong reasons to hold that the Periplus was written between a.p. 80—89, and no 
scholar of repute has called this date in question. Nahapana was thus alive circa a.v. 85, 
long before a.p. 124 which is the last known date for him. The capital of Nahapana’s 
territory, according to the Periplus. was Minnagara. The work also mentions another 
Minnagara, but this was the capital of “Scythia “ and was situated in the delta of the Indus in 
Sind. The name has been taken to be a hybrid word meaning “a city of the Mins, the Scythians.” 
Nahapana’s Minnagara has been identified by McCrindle with Indore,!" by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
with Junagadh,*? by Mr. Schoff with Negari north of Chitorgadh in Rajputana,*! and by 
Dr. Fleet with Dohad inthe Paach Mahals district, Bombay Presidency.!” It deserves to be 
noticed that Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, who wrote shortly after a.p. 150, refers to 
both these cities, and, what is more interesting, specifies both the latitude and the longitude 
of these as of other places. {n regard to the inland Minnagara which was, no doubt, the 
capital of Nahapéna, he gives 115’ 10° and 19’ 30° as its latitude and longitude, which for 
Barugaza are 113’ 15° and 17° 20°.°¢) ~Minnagara was thus nearly 2’ east and 2’ north of 
Barugaza, which, we know for certain, is Broach. The only old place which fulfils these 
conditions is Mandasor, the ancient Dasapura. Dasapura certainly was a place of impor 

tance in Nahapa&na’s time as it ix mentioned in one of Ushavadata’s inscriptions along with 
such big cities as Sorparaga, Govardhana and Bharukachha. Besides, it seems at this time 
to have been inhabited by some Sakas, as we see from a Nasik cave inscription.S' Ll have 
often thought that it was impossible for Ushavadata not to have made any benefactions ut 
the capital town of Nahapina and that consequently one of these four eities must have been 
his capital. But Ptolemy's geography no longer leaves this point in doubt. 

As Dasapura was the capital of Nahapana’s kindgom, the other three cities, viz., Sorpa- 
raga, Govardhana and Bharukachha, must have been each the hcad-quarters of a district. 
Govardhana certainly was the principal town of an dhara or district, as we learn from other 
Nasik cave inscriptions of this period.52 This Govardhana is the large modern village of 
Govardhan-Gaigapur, on the right bank of the Godavari and six miles west of Nasik. We 
have seen that a Junnar cave epigraph mentions an amdtya of Nahapana called Ayama 
(Aryaman). Amdédtya, of course, has beon used in inscriptions to signify the head officer of a 
territorial division. Thus Junnar seems to have been the head-quarters of the Mamala district 
which is mentioned in a Karle inscription and which has been identified with Maval. Nasik 
inscription 14(a), as we have seen above, makes mention of Ujeni (Ujjayini), which, no doubt, 
was included in Nahapana’s dominions and must have been the head-quarters of a division 
called Avanti. There was yet another district called Kapur-ahara which is also referred 
to in one of Ushavadata’s inscriptions, It was at Chikhalapadrain this division that he 
granted 8,000 cocoanut trees. From the mention of the cocoanuts Chikhalapadra seems to 
have been on the coast and most probably is Chikhali, the principal town of a taluka in the 
Surat district, as suggested by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. Kapura is mentioned as the 
name of both the district and its head-quarters on a copper-plate grant of the Traikataka king 
Dahrasena found at Pardi in the Surat Collectorate. Kapura thus appears to correspond to 
the modern Surat district and was situated between the Sorpaéraga and Bharukachha districts. 

(7’o be continued.) 


5 JRAS., 1907, p. 1043, n. 2. a 7A., CLL. 140. 47 B. G., VIII, 487. 48 Periplus, p, 180. 

2 JRAS., 1912, 788. 50 7A., XI, 359. 38 BY, VIL. 95.6. 

8 See, for example, Nasik Cave Inscriptions Nos. 4 & 5, where Govardhana is mentioned asa 
nlace where an amdtya was stationed, 
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VIVEKAPATRAMALA. 1} 
BY TT. A. GOPINATHA RAQO, M.A. :; TRIVANDRAM. 

In my article on the Arivilimangalam plates of Srinangaraya LI. contributed to the 
Epigrapia Indica, Vol. XIl, an attempt was made to identify certain members of the 
family of the document (sdsana) writers of the later Vijayanagara dynasties with certain 
poets of Mullandram. Since writing this article more materials have been accumulated, 
which enable me to review the situation in greater detail. 

There are no less than fifty-five copper-plate documents belonging to a period 
intervening the reigns of Harihara HE to Rantga Vi. in which the names of the following 
persons, the composers of the documents. are mentioned : namely, Sabhipati, son of 
Abhirama, lis sons Svayambhu, Kamakéoit or KRamakshi and Ganuaparva ; his grandsons 
Rajanatha by Svavambhu: Krishnakavi and Ramakavi by Kamakéti and Kamaya by 
Ganapatva > Kamaya’s son Somanitha. Then again the engravers of the sadsanas, 
wre said to have been Muddana. Virana &.. Muddana (L.. Virana 1., Matlaua U1. Viraua TEL., 
Appana, Gavapirva. Virana PV. Virana V. Kamaya. Achyuta and Sdémanitha. The 
following table gives the details regarding the kings. the composers and cngravers of their 
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docutments and other information :— 
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N Date. Name oof the Kang. Compeser ener er Rele renee. 
ab. 
| a ae —_ , 
Lj S. 130.0 | Harithara I. Mallanaradh va | Nagidéva. Tiptar, No. 9. 
| | 
» 18.7316. | Bukka HH, Mallanaradhyva. son Nagidéva. | Goribidnir. 
| of KOtisvarara- No. 46. 
| dhva of the Atre- ! 
| vagotra and ! 
| Yajussakha. ! | 
» S. IBIS. | Hariharan EL, Muddaniteharva.  ¢ wa. Hitsan, No. 86. 
| 
4 S. 1319. Da daesaicar ig Nagidéeva. T. Narsi. No 134. 
| 
i S_ 134s. Praudhadés a- Viranacharva., Tumkir, No. LI. 


sonof  Mued- 
danacharya. 
son 


| 
| 
| 
! 


rava | 
| 
| 


a 
BOT. | 


G |S Déevaraya LL. bP i ues Muddana. Lingampadu 
of Viranna (/) Grant. 
7 | S. 1386. fan. Praudha-) Mallana, son of Virana. son of Nagar. No. 69. 
déy arava. Kamana of the = Muddania. 
Bharadvajagotra 
| and Riksakha (4).' : ces 
; | SL 1386 Ukarjuma. ae ee Da. irthahal li, 
sS . 1386. Mallikarjun | oe 
y | SN. 1306, Virtipaksha. ie Biste st | Mallana, sonof Matava ll i 
'  Virana, No. 121, 
1Q | S. 139. Mallikarjuna. ee | Virana son of  Srirangapanua, 
Muddana. | No. Hi, 
1) [| & 1429. ViraNara- iad Arete | Mallana (son of, Nagar. No. 64. 
simha, Virana). | 
12 | S. 1429. Do. eee Virana, son of Kumbhakonam 
Mallana. Plates. 
t3 Do. Do. aie sole Bank Do. Do. 
14 | S. 1433. Krishoadéva- | Sabhapat: Do. | Bélir, No. 79. 


raya. 
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15 |S. 1433. | Krishnadéva- | Sabhapati. Mallana, son of| Holalkere, No, 94. 
raya. Virana (?). 
16 | $1434. 1 = Do. Do. Virana, son of} Shimoga, No, 1, 
| Mallana. 
| 
17 | S. 1437. Do. Do. Viranacharya,| Naijangdéd, 
son of Mal- No, 16. 
| | ! lana. 
| | 
Is | ‘Ss. 1437. Do. 3 Do. Do. Giandlupét, 
No. 30. 
19 | S. 1438. Do. ! Do. Do. Hagan, No, 6, 
20 |S. 1488. Do. ! Do. Do. Pavugada, No, 4. 
21 |S. 1444. Do. 7 Do, Jo. Chamariyapatna 
| No, 167. 
929 |S 1444. Do. : Do, Do. Kumbhak 6nam 
| | Plates, No. lV, 
>3 oS, 1445. Do. Do. | Do. Channapatna, No, 
| | : 153. 
i { i 
24:8. 1446. Io. | Do. | Appanachirya,| Hiisan, No, 46, 
, . son of Vira- 
! ___ achéri. 
25 | S. 1447. Do. Do. | Virana, son off Chiknay aka n- 
: Mallana. halli, No. 10. 
26 |S. 1450. Do. : Do. Do. Kumbhakonain 
Plates, No. V. 
a7 |S. 1453. | Achyutadéva- | Do, Do. Krishnarajpet, 
raya. | No. 1]. 
28 | 8. 1455. Do. ! Do. : Do. Holalkere, No, 
| 132. 
29 | SS. 1455. Do. | Do. | Do. Pavugada, 
! | | No, 75. 
| ' 
| 
30 | S. 1456. Do. | Do. | Virana, son of| Mandya. No, 55. 
| | | Mallana. 
31 | S. 1456. Do. 3 Do,  Virana, son of| Arsikere, No. 126. 
| Virana, 
32 |S. 1458. Do. | Do, | Virana, son of| Chintémani, No, 
| Virana. 28, 
33 |S. 1458. Do. ; Do, Do. Polepalli Grant. 
34 | 8, 1461 Do. ' Do. Do. Bélar, No. 197. 
35 |S. 1462. Do. | Svayambhu, son eae Cnaminjéri 
| of Sabhipati; of Plates, 
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cg Date. 
36 |S. 1463. 
37 |S. 1467. 
38 |S, 1470. 
30 | S. 147), 
40 | S. 1483. 
ee 
4] SS. 1489. 
» | S. 1493. 
43S, 1497 
44. %. 1504. 
45 | S. 1505. 
46 ' S. 1510 
47 $.1511 
48 ‘S.1517 
49 %. 1524 
50, NS. L556. 
| 
51 |S. 1558. 
52 | S. 1566. 
| 
53 |S. 1569. 
o4 | §, 1569. 
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Comuosor, 





| | 
Achyutadé-, Sabhapati. 
varaya 





Sadisiva-déva- Leo, 
raya, | 

Do, Svayambhu, son of 
| Sabhapatz. | 
Do. Do. 7 
| - 
Do, Do. : 
| 
| Io Do, ! 
| Tirninalariya. Do. | 
| 

Sriranga IL. Gaanaparya, son of 
Sabhapata. 

Varatunhy a aeteees 

Paniiver, 
Var real Wiig and) Kamakshi, son of 
Srividhubha. Sabhapati, and 
. erandron of: 
| ee 
! Abhirama. 
(VoG@ika ta -) Krishnakavi, son of 
 patirayvar. Kamakoti - and 
grandson of 
Sabhapatt. 
Do, De, 

Ativairara | Rajanathakoavi, son 

oma Panaya. of Svayambha. 

Venkata I. Chidambara- 
kavi, sister's son 
of Sivasary a, 
king of poets, 

| Venkata 1. Raimakavi, son of 
| Kinmakoti, and 
| ae 
| grandson of Sa- 
bhapat, 
Du. Do. 

Ranga Ef ee. 

Rantga VL. Riamakavi, son 
Kamakoti and 
grandson of Sa- 
bhipatt. 

Do. Do. 





| Viranicharya. 


off S6manatha, 


he cee oe oe a Se ee 


Bnyraver. Reference. 


OP oe ee 


Yadavali Grant, 


Do. N a gam an- 
eala, No. 58, 
Virana, son off Channapatna, 
Virani, No, 186, 
Bo. Mamadipanodt 
Grant. 
Do, Hasan, No, 7 
Do, | Krishnapuaram 
| Grant, 
Virana, son of Tuomi kai re, 
Ganapir: ya. No. I 
bees Dieu, Maredapalli 
Carant. 
Nerayana Trav, Areh. Sc- 


| ries, pr. 124 
Do. p. SI 


Narayana, son 
of Purandara. 


Virana. son of 
Canaparya, 


Shimoga, No. 83. 


———— 


Do. Chiknayvakanha! |i, 
No. 39. 
Purandara, the, Trav. Arch. Sc- 


ries, p. 142. 
Maigalampadu 
Grant. 


Rathakara, 
Kamayaorya 
son of Gana- 
piurva, and 
brother of 
Virana, 
Achvuta, son 
of Ganaparya, 
and grandson 
of Virana. 


Kianiyur Grant. 


Do. Kondyata (Grant. 
Somanatha., Kallakurichi 
son of  Ka- Cirant. 
maya, an d 
grandson — of 


Ganaparya. 

Utsir Grant. 
sonof Ka- 

maw y & and 

erandson of 

Ganapirya. 


Do. Mulbugal, No. 60. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


{[ Marou, 1918 


MISCELLANEA. 


VAISHNAVA WORSHIP AND BUDDHISM. 

Tur date assigned by Sir R. (. Bhandarkar and 
other scholars to the rise of the Vaishuava cult is too 
well known to be quoted here, I want to draw 
attention to a piece of evidence which carrics one 
aspect of Vaishuava cult toa period not later than 
700—600 n.¢. This wasthe worship of Trivikraim 
Vishnu, curiously enough the form of worship was 
the worship of foot-prints. 

The worship was current even before Yaska and 
was alluded to hy a predecessor of his, That. 
predecessor was Aurnavabha, who was probably 
identical with the Teacher of that nance in th» 
Brihadiranyaka Upanishad, Auruwvablia is cited 
in sevoral places hy Yaska who wives lus a@rthhiseka 
or legendary and historical interpretations of the 
Rigveda hymus. 

Commenting on the wellknown licha e7 Parser. 


faq war FAT TTA, Yasku in his Nirukta 
(Daivata, 6°3°19) quotes Ndkapuni first, who 
explains that Vishnu crosses ‘all this’ with three 
steps placing thom on the earth, on the anta rikeha 
(horizon) und on thesky. (@fg3 fa ahem A 
Serer merase TT VITA Wea Cet 
reaa srraraeer: |) Then he cites Aurnavidbinr 
who takes the verse in the sense that Vishnu 
literally and physically crossed in the past (TRA ) 
in the manner described by Sakapini, stepping over 
the earth, horizon and sky. and he says “im ascend- 
ing (he stepped) at the Vashuu-perlda on the Gaya 
Peak ” !-— 
aariedt frsyas Tapa earayr ays: | 

Aurnavabha is referring to the first step pruhie- 
ya and is giving the Aitihasikas’ view current in 
his time by referring to the “ Vishnu-pada”’ at 
Gaya-Hill from which place, they beheved, Vishnu 








actually wont up. The ‘‘ Vishnu-pada ”’ at Gaya- 
Hill is still worshipped and was being worshipped in 
the days of and before the Vayu-Purdna (600 a. D.). 
The passage is not only important for the history 
of the Vaishnava cult, but throws light also on the 
religious history of early Buddhism. Tho custom 
of worshipping foot-prints, it shows, had been 
already an old institution before the time of the 
Buddha. It probably originated in this Vedic legend 
of Vishnu’s stepping over the varth. 2 His supposed 
foot-prints (Vishnu-pada) were worshipped by the 
Aitihdsikas and those who believed with them. 


The passage also shows that Gayi had long 
become a sicred place betore the Buddha 
there to do his meditation. # 
place of the orthodox people 
cult from the Rigveda. 


went 
And it was a sacred 
who derived their 


l take this oppurtunity of pointing out that the 
identification of the Trivikrama-Vamana Vishnu 
with Visudeva was complete before the Baudluinand- 
dharma-Sdtras (see 11.5.9.10). Also before the 
Braulhiyane dharma-Sras child-Krishna ( Diamo- 
dara) and the cowherd-Kyishna (Govinda) were 
known deities (¢bid.) ' This disposes off the crow 
held by Indian and European scholars that the 
Wyishna worship in the echild-form is) post-Christ. 
The wsecepted date of the Baudhiyana-dharma- 
Sutras is “ before 400 8.c.” ( Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 269.) 


My own view which will appear in my 7'aqgore 
Lectures is that the date is over-estimated by two 
ecnuturies, In any case the cowherd and the chila- 
god Krishna was worshipped here before Christ 
was born. 


kK, PRP. JAY Aswan. 





“NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

11. Company’s officers obliged to go through 

tho ranks. 

13. December 1689. Letter from HKliku Yale and 
Council at Fort St. George t, Juhu Nicks and 
Council at Conimere. We commend Mr Kings mar. 
siall Inclinations, but first. he must well understand 
the duty ofa Sontinall before he climes to an 
officer ws those Gentlemen here did [whum] the 


(Giovernour advanced in that Imploy, who served 


1 Kor Gayd-Peak in the Jatekas, seo J. I. 142. 


severall months as roformadoe | volunteers], duely 
performeing there duty, which when Mr. King has 
well discharged the Governour will oncouraye him 
to his Moritts, but in this you must also have 
a regard not to discourage our ollicers whose 
only hopes is there due succossion and preferment 
which ought duly to be wbserved to all that 
deserve. Records of Fort St. George, Leticrs from 
Fort St. George, 1689, p. 67. 

KR. 


Cc. T, 


? The orthodox worship of foot-printa to-day ia confined to Vishnu-pada (Vishnu's foot-prints) only. 

3 Apparently he went there because it was a sacred place. 

4 Inthe Anandasrama edition the twelve namosg Kosava, etc., are given separately. But see Biihler, 
S.B.E. XIV. Lhe identity is ostablished by the Vaikhinasa-dharma-Sira (lately published) which gives the 
praika “ Kesava ” of tho Baudhdyana mantra and calls them ‘the twelve names’. (The date of the 


Vaikhdnasa in the present form is cir. 200 B.C. 
before the Buddha's time and Panini, 


sdtras aro to be found in the present Varkhinaga. 


Lectures. 


Its earlier shape which can be easily detected goes back 
It is quoted by Gautama and Baudhayana and the quoted 


I discuss its date and importance in my Tagore 


The MS. known to European scholars wag alater book than the present one. 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
RIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from p. 59.) 
IV.—The Triestine Society of 1782. 
Letter from Robert Richie to Peter Michell,® dated Venice, 21 February 1783.19 


NOW transmit tho Prospectus of Mr Bolt’s schome, and should have donc it somo time 
ago had I seen any probability of his finding subscribers for the sum wanted ; he 
seems, however, to have some chance now of being able to send out his ship one way or 
other, though [ doubt much whether the subscription will be really, or only nominally, 
full. The scheme is printcd in Italian, which I havo translated into English, because 
some of the Gentlemen who may have the curiosity to peruse 1t, perhaps do not under- 
stand that language. 

Convention relative to the expedition of the Ship ‘‘Cobenzel” by the Triesic Society 

from Trieste 1o the East Indies and China, and back to Trieste.*? 

It is univorsally known that tho underwritten Licutenant Coloucl William Bolts 
obtained from the Empress Queen Maria Terosa of glorious memory #7 a Commission 
or Patent, with very vxtcnsive privileges, to establish a direct Commerce with the East 
Indies, dated the Sth of June 17765. 

It is equally notorious that the trials made by him with several ships sent out on 
that voyage, in company with other persons, yielded on their return, considerable 
profits, insomuch that, under his co-direction, a Company was formed with a Cupital 
of two millions of florins, divided in Actions (shares) among hor Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects in the Low Countries. 

It is flattering to him to have boon, in this manner, the founder and restorer of 
this important and lucrative Commerce after it had been abandoned for half an aye, and 
it will give him still greater satisfaction if be can succeed in animating tho subjects of 
these hereditary States with trust and confidence with regard to this trade. To which 
end he offers the following proposals, 

1. The abovewritten Mr Bolts, jointly with the underwritten Codirectors, and for 
account of the Trieste Socicty, will set out and dispatch for the East Indies and China, 
by the ordinary way of the Cape of Good Hope the new Impvrial Ship called Cobenzel, of 
about 600 tons burden, now in this port of Trioste, furnished with experienced Officers, 
and commanded by Captain John Joseph Bauer, a subject of the Emperour, [Joseph ITI}, 
and this ship will sail, at the farthest, within the month of March next. 


9. Although the above ship, including her rigging, furniture, arms, &c., actually in 
readiness, cost Mr Bolts more than the sum of 130,000 florins, yet, to the Society now 
proposed, the ship and furniture shall be valued only-at 110,000 florins; and in order to 
facilitate the ballancing of accounts, he obliges himself to take back the ship, on her 
a ee ee eT Sa er eye 


18 Secretary to the East India Company, 1768-1783. 

19 Miacellancous Letters Received, vol, 72, No. 92. 

0 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 72, No. 94. 

m™ Maria Teres®, Empress of Austria, died 29 Nov. 1780. 
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return to Trieste, for two thirds of the value she shall cost the Company when ready to 
sail, in the condition she may return from sea, with the rigging, furniture, arms, &c., 
belonging to her, so as they then happen to be, without pretence to any deduction for 
whatever accident may happen, which he expressly renounces by these presents. 


3. This projected voyage, including the ship and cargo, @ part whereof is already 
provided, as is well known, and a part not, requires a fund of four hundred thousand 
florins, Thisfund isto be divided into a hundred actions or shares, of four thousand 
florins cach, and every proprietor is at liberty to purchase as many shares as he thinks 
proper, till the whole hundred are completed, and also a half, fourth, or eighth of a 
share, so that a greater number may partake of the profits which this foreign trade 
offers. 

4. Mr Bolts being convinced by experience and a ‘long stay in India of the 
solidity of this undertaking, obliges himself to take for his own account fourteen 
shares, amounting to the sum of fifty six thousand current florins of Vienna. 


5. As he has the jus and privilege for another similar voyage to India, therefore, in 
order to give the concerned in the present Adventure a greater prospect of gain, he 
promises and obliges himself that those amorg them who are unwilling to b2 interested 
in that voyage shall have the preference as far as the half of the sums they have 
subscribed to this, on condition that, thirty days after advertisement, they sball declare 
whether thoy chuso to be concerned in that separate adventure and how much. 


6. Toconvince the Adventurers of the solidity of this enterprize, he obhycs himself 
to warrant, and hereby does warrant, ten per cent. per annum as certain profit, from 
the day the ship Cobenzel sails to her safe return, to cach of the adventurers on the 
capital respectively advanced, and five per cent. from the day of disbursement till the 
day the ship sails, and from the day of her return till the final liquidation of the 
respective quotas. 

7. All charges of whatever kind being deducted, as also the abovementioned ten 
and five per cents., the next profit of the voyage is to be divided into two equal pitts, 
one of which to be subdivided among the adventurers according to their respective 
shares, and the other half becomes the property of Mr Bolts, in consideration of his 
having formed the project and ceded his privilege, and also by way of premium for his 
guarantee of a certain gain to each adventurer of ten and five per cent. as above. 


8. Furthermore, the said Mr Bolts obliges himsclf not to withdraw or sell, cede 
or alienate his interest of fifty six thousand florins till all the adventurers are fully satisfied, 
not only in regard to their capital, but likewise the profit warranted or insured of ten 
and five per Cent., in conformity to the 6th article, and also the surplus that may 
fall to their respective shares on their half of the next gain, after all the charges are 
deducted. 

9. To the end that the business of the projected expedition may be managed with 
good order and exactness, and in order to givea greater and more goneral faith and 
trust in the concerned, Messrs. James de Gabbiati, John Adam Wagner, and John Rossetti 
are appointed Directors conjointly with the said Mr Bolts, and it is hereby expressly 
stipulated that, without the consent of the Codirectors, neither he, nor in his absence, 
his Agent, Mr Edward Watts, shall assume the management of any business whatever 
relative to, connected with, or dependent on the said adventure. 
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10. In corsequence, however, of the foregoing obligation, it shall be incumbent on 
the Codirectors jointly with Mr Bolts, to prepare and draw up the publick or private 
advertisements to the Adventurers, to collect the money arising from tho sale of the 
actions, to realize and verify the fourteen shares taken by Mr Bolts; to provide the goods 
required for the voyage ; to give the needful instructions to the Captain, Supercargo, and 
other officers of the said ship ; to get insurance donc, not only on the capital, but also on 
an expected or imaginary gain, as is usual in maritime trade; to sign letters of corres- 
pondence, and whatever else is requisite in the execution of this undertaking ; and in like 
manner, after the return of the ship, to take care that the merchandize be landed, 
sold, the produco got into Cash, charges paid, the respective dividends made, and 
whatever else may be necessary or convenicnt for the general interest of the Society. 

The money chest shal] be kept under four keys, whereof Mr Bolts or nis Agent shall 
have the custody of one, and one shall remain in the hands of each of the other three 
Directors. Jn this chest shall be lodged not only the money received or to be received for 
Actions, but also all the documents relative to the expedition, such as the bills of lading 
signed by the Captain, the policies of insurance, and every voucher concerning the vovage 
out and home. 

The books shall be kept by Mr Edward Watts, but under the constant inspection of 
the Codirectors, who, jointly with Mr Bolts, shall, in due time, get insurance done on the 
cargo out and home, and likewise on an imaginary or hoped for profit, so as, in case of a 
misfortune, which God forbid, the capital and intevest of all the Adventurers may be 
insured, 

In like manner, they shall jointly give the requisite Instructions to the Captain, 
Supercargo and Officers, that, in case of any fortunate circumstance, particularly in Asia, 
on the opportunity of this ships return to Europe, if a certain protit should be offered 
independent of the fund of this Society, all such transactions may be done which are 
usual in these parts, and from which a sure profit results, but not otherwise ; and these 
profits, independent of the Company's funds, shall be divided, that is, three fourths to 
Mr Bolts, and one fourth to the Adventurers, the commission of the Direction, as in 
the following article, deducted. 

In recompense for the pains and care of all the four Directors, they shall be allowed, 
by way of commission and premium, two and a half per cent. on the whole amount 
of the expedition outward, and two and a half per cent. on the sales of the homeward 
cargo, after the ships return, that is, two fifths to Mr Bolts. and three fifths for the 
other three Directors. 

On the safe return of the ship, with all convenient speed in regard to the interest of 
the Company, the whole cargo shall be sold at publick sale ; and when the accounts aro 
made up, all the charges are to be paid, and the ten per cent. and respective five per 
cent. to the Adventurers, the commission to the Directors, premiums of insurance, and 
whatever else falls to t'1e charge of the common concern ; and the remaining profit, hoped 
for, shall be decided according to the seventh article. 

In case of loss, the funds insured are to be recovered and brought into cash, and the 
capital, interest, and hoped for gain that have been insured are to be paid to the Adven- 
turers in the manner above mentioned ; and every thing is to proceed in a clear orderly 
manner for the satisfaction of the concerned, who shall at all times have free access to Bev 
‘the accounts and vouchers. s 
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All the Adventurers, excepting the Directors, are at liberty to sell their shares, 
giving notice to the Directors for the registry ; but the Directors shall not be responsible 
for the eventuality of this expedition, whether fortunate or not, having done their duty as 
indicated above. 


Whoever chuses to accede ty this Convention and social contract will be pleased to 
sign their names, and note the number of actions they desire to take, with an obligation 
to accept tho bills at usance which the Directors shall draw for the value of the purchase 
as soon as the whole number of one hundred actions is completed. 

Trieste. 17th December 1782. 


We underwritten, elected and appointed for managing the affairs relative to the 
Association called the Trieste Societv for the expedition of the Imperial ship Cobenzel, 
in conformity to the foregoing printed plan, declare that the subscriptions in Trieste 
till this day amount to the sum of 140,000 florins, and so goon as the subscriptions 
required are completed, the names and respective sums of all the Adventurers shall 
be published. 

Trieste, the 20th December 1782. 
(Signed) Gua@tieLMo Bours, 
GIACOMO DE GABBIATI 
Gian ApAMo VAGNER 
Gro : Rosserri 
Note on the Prospectus of the Triestine Company. 


The foregoing prospectus is very interesting as showing the methods of the Austrian 
Company, known to the English as the Triestine Society (Société Tmpériale Asiatique de 
Trieste ) in raising funds for its voyages. Apparently the Society raised a separate 
subscription for each voyage, which was liquidated on ite completion. 


Put into modern commercial parlance and divested of its ‘‘ wrapping,” the scheme 
developed in the prospectus is illuminating, as it tells us how funds for ventures were 
raised in the 18th century in Europo ; and it shows incidentally that the Company 
promoters of that time were as ‘‘smart”’ as the most modern of their tribe. 


On 20 December 1782, Bolts, in the name of the Triestine Society, promoted a special 
issue of shares for the voyage of the ship Cobenzel to India, China and the East, and back. 
The Directors were to be himsclf, as Managing Director, and three others. He was also 
to be the promoter. 


The share capital wus to be 400,000 florins ( say £40,000, taking the Austrian florin 
at 2s. to be divided as to 260,000 florins into 520 20% preference shares of 500 florins 
each, held by the subscribers, and as to 140,000 florins into 35 unsaleable fully paid 
ordinary shares of 4,000 florins each, held by the Directors in the proportion of 14 by the 
promoter and 7 each by the other Directors. The preference shares were to receive on 
the promoter’s guarantee 5% from the date of subscription to the date of sailing, 
10, during the voyage, and 5% from the date of return to the date of final liquidation. 
These dividends were subject to all the charges of the venture, including the Directors’ 
remuneration. 


The Directors’ remuneration was to be 24% on all sales during the voyage and 24°% 
on all sales after the ship’s return, payable in the proportion of 2 to the promoter: 
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and ; each to the other Directors.22 The balance of the net profits on the veyage, 
which were to include the value of the ship taken at $ of the total capital (i.e, at 286,000 
florins), and the guarantee of the promoter, was to be divided, half to the promoter and 
half to the shareholders. The ship was to be insured by the Society, and in case of loss 
the insurance money was to be available for dividend. Any incidental profits, i.e, any 
made during the voyage by trading in goods not included in the original cargo, were to be 
divided, } to the promoter and } to the shareholders. 

The objects of the issue were to purchase the ship Cobenzel of 600 tons, valued at 
130,000 fiorins, but sold to the Societv by the promoter for 110.000 florins for the purposes 
of the issue, and to equip her and take her on a voyage to India, China and the East anc 
back, the total cost of the scheme being estimated at 400,000 florins. The outward trade 
cargo was to consist of copper, gunpowder, iron, cloths and wine, and also porcelain, 
cannon, etc., as presents for Haidar Ali of Mysore and other Indian potenates ; and the 
homeward cargo was to be pepper. It was stated in the prospectus that the promoter’s 
previous voyage for the Society tu the Kast had been very profitable, 

The subscription to the issue was opened on 20 December 1782, the capital was fully 
subscribed by 23 June 1783, and the ship had commenced her voyage before 29 September 
1783. but [ have not been uble to trace her arrival in the East. The promoter reserved the 
right to undertake arrangements for a similar vovage for the Socicty immediately oh 
completion of those for the present one, and he set to work to raise funds for another 
venture to tho East as soon as the Cobenzel had started on her voyage. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that what Bolts did was this, Heguaranteod 
his subscribers nominally 20°¢, but in reality only 596 2% on the capital they put up, 260,000 
Horins, risking thus 13.000 florins?®!; but h» sold his shipto them for 110,000 florins in cash, 
so he made them pay handsomely for his guarantee, He also guaranteed to buy the ship 
nominally for 266,000 florins on ber return, but the shareholders were to have her insured ; 
and so if she was lost on the voyage he not only risked nothing. but. got lis share of the 
iusurance Money as owncr of 14°% of the total capital.?> Tf the ship returned safely, his 
share of the profit, would cover the risk, as it would necessarily be great .26 

Thus he got 56.000 florins worth of shares (14° of the total capital as above noted ) 
for nothing 2’; half the gross profit beyonce 20°, as the sharcholders paid all the charges 
of the venture including bis remuneration ; three-fourths of any trading profit ( beyond 
those on the proceeds of tho outward and homeward cargo) mado during tho vovage ; 
and one per vent. (2 of 23%) on all sales of both the outward and homeward cargo 
which wore always very high in those days. 

lt was these considerations that apparently mado business men of the day accept his 
vuarantee, as at that time he was practically bankrupt, the voyage of the Joseph and Theresa 
not being the success he would appear to have made it ont to be. It is probable that he 





ee oe 


ec ICA TL Sap ce ee ce ee a 8 re 
= Jie, 1%, to the promoter and 3% to each of the other Directors. 


3 ‘That is until the roturn of the ship the only dividend payable on the prospectus was 59%, for 


the time before the ship started. 
This wes the outside risk, as the 5% it represented was only payuble after deduction of 


‘¢ expenses.” | 7 
*% By the prospectus the insurance money was specially earmarked as available for dividend, 
2 The value of the ship was also to be available for dividend. 
‘T His total outside risk was 56,000 florins for shares and 13,000 florins as guaranteed dividend 


against 110,000 florins, the price of his ship paid him by the shareholders. 
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had to give away a large share of his advantages in the prospectus to them for assistance 
in floating the issue, in a manner well known to the modern Company-promoter. 


The object of giving Bolts thres colleagues in the direction of the Society's venture was 
obviously to protect the shareholders, but they had individually so subordinate an interest 
in the concern that their control must have been shadowy. 


One result of this story is to bring home to the present-day reader, with convincing 
clearness, What it meant to European merchants, even in the late 18th century, when 
‘‘ their ships came home.”’ 


Letter from Mr Nathaniel Grecn, Consul, to Mr Secretary Fex,** 
dated Trieste, 9 May 1783. 2° 

Mr. Bolts is now at Vienna, solliciting Credit for the Value of One Hundred Thousand 
Florins in Copper and Gunpowder for the Cargo of the Ship Colentzel, which is to be 
fitted out here for Bengal and China so svon as the Actions are all engaged, if the Disputes 
among Mr Bolts’s Creditors do not throw Obstacles in the Way. This Expedition proposed 
(according to all Appearance ) by Mr Holts to amuse his Creditors, is to be carried on under 
the Firm &c, of La Societa Triestina. Mr Bolts and three Merchants of this Place are the 
Managers, and they hope, not only to send out this Ship, but also to find Funds in the samc 
Way, that [ is, ] by Shares or Actions, for sending out another immediately afterwards. All 
this affair is totally separate from those of the Antwerp Company to whom Mr Bolts has 
ceded his Octroi or exclusive Privilege for the cast India Trade, which began in 1775 and its 
term will expire in 1785, Mr Bolts, however, notwithstanding his present very critical 
situation and his extensive Engagements, still contemplates his favourite Project of a Voyage 
to the North West Coast of Amcrica and round the Globe, for which intent he retains yet in 
his Service the People he first engaged to assist in that Enterprize, vizt. 


Mr Gilpin, Astronomer, who went the last Voyage with Captain Cook. 

1G.] Dixon, Armourer in the same, 

[Wm.] Walker, Joyners Mate Do. and 

|H,] Zimmerman, Mariner Do. This last is a Native of Spiers in the Palatinate 


and is the Man who has published in German a Relation of Captain Cooke's 
last Voyage.”! 


Thus Mr Bolts’s projects may produce two trading Companies instead of one, besides 
setting something of the same kind a going in Leghorn, from whence a Ship lately sailed 
under Tuscan Colours for East India, though perhaps its Voyage may terminate at the 
Isle of France, and Mr Sherriman, late of Madras, is now solliciting the Grand Duke for 
his Protection of another Ship for the Coast of Coromandel. There is some Ground to 


ewe ee eee 


-- ae eee) 


% Charles James Fox (1749-1806), Joint Secretary of State with Lord North, April—Dec. 1783. 

% Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 189. 

30 Mr. Edward Heawood informs me that in Kitson’s Life of Captain James Cook the name of 
G. Gilpin appears in the list of officers and men who went with Cook on his second (not last) voyage, 
1772-1775. Gilpin’s name figures among the supernumeraries as “‘ servant’® to the Astronomer on the 
Resolution, und he probably acted as assistant. 

31 G. Dixon, Wm. Walker and Heinrich Zimmermann wero all members of the crew of the Discovery 
in Cook’s last voyage. Zimmermann’s account, entitled Reise um die Welt mit Capit. Cook, was published 
at Gottingen in 1781, A second ed, was published at Mannheim in 1782. In a note to the lst ed. 
the author is said to have been a quartermaster in the Discovery, but in Kitson’s list 


(s€6 previous 
note) he is styled coxawain. I am indebted to Mr, B, G. Corney for this information. 
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believe that all East India Speculations would svon be laid aside ia this Country if they 
were not supported by the Assistance of Englishmon ani other Forvigners, and the 
Facility thoy tind of fitting out Ships from English an other Foreign Ports. Next week 
I shall have the Honor to transmit some Notes on the Account which Mr Bolts has lately 
presented to his Creditors on his stopping Payment. 

P.S.—Some Presents for Hyder Ally [Hvidar Ali] ave getting ready at Vienna, of what 
kind I know not, but believe the bulk small. 

Letter from Mr Green, Consul at Trieste, to Mr Secretary Fox, 
dated 23 June 1783." 

The Subscription of florins 400,000 for the Exp:sdition of the Ship Cobentzel for Bngal 
and China for Account of Mr Bolts and the Trisstine Syoziety as it is callod (not the Imperial 
Asiatic Company ) is now full, and the Ship is to be fitted out in all haste. Hyder Ally 
has given Commission for 150 Tons of Iron which isto go in this Ship. A messonger is 
to be dispatched by the Way over land to the Coast of Malobar. A Manufacturer named 
Martin, at or near Marscilles, gives Mr B. eredit for a large Quantity of Cloth for this 
Voyage ; @ Person at Madeira offers him 200 Pipes of Wine for half ready Money and half 
credit at Thaty Months. Mr Borthon of Lisbon writes to him that ifhe cannot immediately 
succeed in hix Project: here, He may find better Frieuds at. Lisbon. : 

Letter from Consul Green lo Mir. Seerclary Fow, 
daled Trieste, 11 July 1783.3! 

Mr Bolts Ship, the Codcatzc!, is to sail about the ent of Avzust for the Coast of 
Malabar, from whence she isto go to China. A Mossenger will set ort ina few days with 
Dispatches for Mangalore, where he is to watt the arrival of the Ship. 

The great. Ship building at Fiume for the Imporial India Company '! will not be ready 
for Sea till December next. 

Letter from Consul Green to Mr Secretary Fox, 
dated Trieste, 25 July 7833 

The Ship Cobentzcl is to carry the Presents from His Imperial Majesty to Hyder 
Ally, Part of which Iam told will consist in som. Porcehine of Vienna and soma Brass 
Cannon. The Present which Mr Bolts brought from Hyder for the late Empress was 
Shauls and Diamonds, supposed to be worth about Thirty Thousand Florins. The 
Company hopes by the Favor of Hyder to be able to procure a Cargo of Pepper on the 
Coast, to bring home which, a Ship is to be bought there. 

Letter from Consul Green to Mr Secretary Fox, 
dated Triesic, 18 August 1783. '% 

Two Days ago a gentleman named Campbell set out from henve with Dispatches 
from Mr Bolts and the new Association called the Tricstine Soticty, for Hyder Ally and for 
some Correspondents at Bombay. Taeir Sip, Cobentzcl, will be ready to sail from hence 
in about three Weeks. She isto touch at Marscilles to receive a Quantity of Broadcloth, 
at Madeira for a large Quantity of Wine, and, I believe, also at Cadiz for some other 
Articles. Itis pretended that She will bo at Mangalore in the Month of May next, but 
I amtold by some who understand the Nature of the Voyage and the Course of the 
Seasons that She cannot arrive on the Coast of Malabar till some Months later. Some 


soma fea es ae cate ee 
eee pea - - —-. = : 


ee rere ee + 


8 Miscellancous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 12. 
33 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 54. 

3% See infra letter of 29 Sept. 1783. 

85 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 72. 

8 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No, 121. 
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Englishmen who are Officers on board are very much dissatisfied with Mr B. who refuces 
to pay them, ashe promised when his Affairs were in disorder, and he engaged them to 
wait till this period. Some others whom he had also brought here to serve in his 
Expedition to the North West of America by the Way of Cape Hoorn are now also in 
Dispute with him for their Pay and Discharge, both of which he refuses, and pretends he shall 
yet be able to put this Project in execution. This may be very uncertain, and I believe 
that he himself sees that this Country is not well adapted to his views nor can give hopes 
of Success to them. I know also that he has entered into Correspondence with Naples 
and hopes to be furnished with a Ship there and that Court will take some part 
in the Affair. He has also lately treated for an English Ship which is now here 
and offered £6,000 Sterling for the Voyage. but could not persuade the Captain toa 
undertake it. 





Letler from Consul Green to Mr Secretary For, 
dated Trieste, 29 September 1783.7 


The Triestine Society have at length sent away their Ship Cobentzel for the Coast of 
Malabar and China. The Captain is Mr John Joseph Baucr, an Hungarian, Chief Mate 
Mr. Lindsay, Second Mr Moore, and Third Mr Smith, which three with two Petty Officers 
have made themselves Austrian Subjects. The Society is now in Treaty for another Ship 
for a second Expedition, coaformable to the Privilege which Mr Bolts has reserved to 
himself in the Agreement with the Imperial Asiatick Company when he gave up the 
Octroy #8 to them. 

Some Projects are in Contemplation for re-establishing the Course of India Trade by 
the Way of Suez, Cairo, &c. Some Proposals of such Tendency have been made both 
from hence and from some Englishman in India, to people of consideration in Egypt, 
who have givena very encouraging Answer. 


Additional Paper on Austrian Trade in the East, 


Onsigned Letter from Brussels, dated 11 April 1788, containing the general Tenor of the 
Inatructions intended to be sent by the Emperor to the Consuls General in India.3® 


The Viscount de Walckiers*® has just now called on me to desire me to tell you 
that he cannot keep his promise of sending you to-day the heads of the instructions 
intended to be given by the Emperor to the Consuls General appointed in India, 
because the form and words of those instructions are not yet finally settled, and besides, 
their expedition in due form depends on other regulations now about to be taken to 
prevent effectually the abuse of the Imperial flag in India. 

You know his only view in proposing to send you the copy or substance of the 
Instructions was that you might find some means of learning whether they are such as 
may be in all respects perfectly consonant with the wishes of those at the head of 
India affairs on your side of the water, in orderthat any alterations they think proper 
to hint might be made in them. Perhaps a general idea of them may answer that 

purpose which a few words will convey to you. 

37 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No, 169. 

8 ‘This word is used in ita now obsolete meaning of commercial privilege, exclusive right of trade. 

39 Home Sertes, Miscellaneous, vol. 74. 

Joseph Walcher, born 1718 at Lentz, was Direotor of Navigation on the Danube and later a 
member of the Austrian Government, 
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They are directed to conform, as far as circumstances will admit of, to the 
existing maritime Regulations of the late Empress for Tricste und to those adopted in 
this Country—To take cognizance of all Ships which come within their district under 


the Lopes Flag—To cause the Captains and Officers [to} produce their Passports and 
requisite authority for carrying that Flag—To keep proper accounts and Registers of 
the whole, granting their certificate of such papers having been only produced and in the 
proper form, and they are to request of the Governors, &c. in India to pay nu respect to 
the assumed Flag of such Ships as are not provided with such Passports and comply with 
these forms. And algo upon the certainty of illegal proceedings of this nature, they 
are to ask the protection and assistance of all Governors &c. that they may be enabled 
to deal with such subjects unauthorized, according to the aforementioned regulations 
now making. And if thuse assuming the Emperor's Flag are not Imperial Subjects the 
Consuls or their Deputies or Viee Consuls are to give any public declarations or certi- 
ficates of it which may be necessary to enable them in whose ports they are to seize thei 
or deal with them as they please, renouncing all claims on that account on the part of 
the Emperor. 

They are, on the other hand, to protect, as far as in their power, and cadeavour 
to obtain protection from those in power, in favour of all Imperial Ships and Subjects duly 
authorized by His Majesty to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to call them 
before them, hear and determine their disputes and differences among themselves. take 
depositions, grant certificates valid in Law here give sentences to be executed subject 
to appeal here, and in short, to act in general as other Imperial Consuls do in foreign 
Countries, bnt always with the concurrence, where nevdful, and under the prot ection of the 
Governor &¢. in whose Presidencies or Districts the Circumstances ocenr. They are to 
make proper Reports to the Emperor of their proceedings and in general to maintain, 
as far ax in their power, good order and tranquillity among his subjects who trade to 
India or are there properly authorized—to encourage this trade and obtain for them such 
indulgences and favours as they may stand ‘n need of, but to take care those placed 
thus under their authority commit no offence against the Jaws in the places they frequent, 
and should that happen, to assist as far as in their power in bringing thei to Justice 
and obliging them to make proper reparation. 

You may Jook upon these as the chief principles and substance of the Lostructions 
to be given to the Consuls General, and the Viscount de Walekiers woud be glad 
you could learn whether any stronger restrictions or injunctions ought to be added for 
the satisfaction of the British Government or the Kast India Company. Tn that case, it 
will only require a hint from him to have it done, for Government here are determined 
to put a stop to all the abuses which have of late been committed under the Imperial 
Flag. 

Our friend the Viscount is also very anxious to know if the orders are given for 
admitting those Consuls, especially the one in Bengal. 1 wish yon could Jearn something 
about this and write to him, if you do not pay us a visit in your way to Paris, but we 


firmly expect to see you. 
| THE END. ] 
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VIVEKAPATRAMALA. 
BY T. A, GOPINATHA RAO, M.A.; TRIVANDRAM. 
( Continued from p. 83. ) 

THE Vibhdgapatramdlé, a manuscript hitherto unpublished, whose existence was brought 
tu my knowledge by Mr. Raigasvami Sarasvati, B.A., and which is a very late production, 
gives some account of the poets of the village of Mullandram. It gives us some glimpses 
into the lives of a few of them, more especially, of Arunagirinétha (otherwise known also 
as Sénddrin&tha, &c.) and his son Rajandtha Kavi. It is stated therein that a Chéla king 
who went on a pilgrimage to Benares (Gaigaikonda Rajéndra Chéladéva I. is evidently 
referred to here) was met there by a number of learned men of the village of Mandira. This 
king being pleased with the erudition and character of these people took them with him to 
his dominions for the purpose of erecting temples for Siva and settled them in the 
Kafichimandala. They were eight in number and belonged to cight different. go/ras ; their 
names and gdfras are as follows :-— 


1. Prasadavallabha i e sc .. Kasyapagotra. 

2. Bhaskarakavi .. sae ss wee .. Gautamagéotra. 

3. Rajanathakavi 2s a eg .. Savarnyagoétra. 

4. Subrahmanyakavi Se se as .. Sandilyagétra. 

5. Jatadharésa Dikshita oi a .. Srivatsagétra. 

6. Nilakanthakavi i a ~ .. Bharadvajagotra. 

7. SOmanatha Dikshita .. - a .. G6étama (Samaga ) gotra. and 
8%. Mallikarjunabhatta .. a: a .. Sankritigotra. 


After some time, the Chola king granted them an agrahdra worth 450 nishkas of gold, which 
was named Mettaippadi (translated in Sanskrit as Talpagiri) and which was divided into 
ten shares, of which eight were given to the abovenamed eight brdhmanas and two to the 
god of the local temple. In this village which was also known as the Rajanathapura 
(perhaps after one of the donees, No. 3 of the above list), Rajanatha built a temple for Siva 
and set up in it a linga which he called Rajanathésvara. The hill situated on the east of their 
village was called the Mcttaippadimalai. 

The first of the donces, Prasidavallabha Dikshita, had, by the grace of the god of 
Chidambaram (Pundarikapura), a son named Sabhapati. The kings of the Chéra, the 
Chéla and the Pandya countries became his disciples ; whenever Sabhapati went out, a drum 
(dhakkd) mounted on an elephant used to be sounded to announce the advent of the 
illustrious poet. Hence he was better known as Dhakké Sabhaépati. The great grandson of 
Dhakké Sabhapati was Bhaskararya, the author of the Prasannakdvya. In this family 
was born the poet Tyagaraja who set up a pillar of victory in the Kamakotisvara pitha (7. e., 
the Sankaracharya matha which is at present situated in Kumbhakénam). Tyagaraja had 
two sons named Svayambhu and Gurusvami. 

The contemporaries of Svayambhu in the other families were :— 

Dakshinamiarti Yajva and Bhaskara Dikshita of the family of Bhiskara Dikshita of the 
Gautamagétra ; Vidyapatimakhi, Divakarakavi and Sdryabhatta of the family of the Raja- 
nathakavi of the Savarnyagétra ; Gurumirtikavi and Sivasdryamakhi of the family of 
Subrahmanyakavi of the Sindilyagétra ; Sivasiryamakhi, Subrahmanyamakhi, Ramaliiga- 
makhi and Rémachandra of the family of Jatadharéga Dikshita of the Srivatsag6tra ; 
Sankarayajvaé, Nilakanthamakbi, Yajfiandraéyana and Anantakavi of the family of Nila- 
kanthakavi of the Bharadvajagétra; Rajanathakavi and Vénkatakavi of the Gétamagétra ; 
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. of the family of Mallikarjunabhatta of the Saikritigétra; thus the 
original eight. families consisted, in the time of Svavainbhu. of twenty-one households. 
Svayambhu had a son named Sabhapati. and Gurusvami had a daughter named 
Abhiramambikaé and a son called Sémanitha, who were born twins. AbhiraAimambika was 
married to Rajanatha of the Gotamagotra : she attained her age in her 13th year, and inthe 
Kaliyear 4400 expired (A.D. gave hirth toa son named Sonadhara (or Arunagiri). 
Of the twenty-one householders mentioned above seven left. their native village 
Mettaippad and began to reside in the village of Attivdr granted by Bukkaraiva as an 
agrahara to Braihmanas. The king Bikka is described in the manuscript as one who had 


and Dévaréamnia. 


received the grace of the sage Vidvaranva. who was the giver of all desired objects and 
who was the establisher of several temples for Vishuu and Siva. These seven people 
employed a Karnataka bréhmata and his brother as the Paftchange and aecountant 
respectively on a fixed pay and another brahmana for doing pijd in the local temple 
These ten families lived in Attivar cultivating thet knowledge of Veddata and other 
sdstras. They had friends in the adjacent village of Putttr founded by the Chola kings. 

SOnddeinatha (Arunagirinatha) was sent toa teacher to learnallsdstras | While studying, 
his father who was anxious to have his som aarried, died. ‘Phe boy was taken under his 
charge by his uncle Somanatha, for, his mother Abhirimanmibika committed safe with her 
deceased Juisband. After sone time had passed, Arunavirinatha found the wife of his unele 
not at allkind to hime: her ill treatment made hint run away from his unele’s house. ATI 
along Somiuandtha wires ignorint of the fact thiet his nephew wis not iewarded proper treatment 
by his wife and when he found the boy iuissirg he set about searching for hint. Phree daye 
aftor he found him on the river bank, his lips tiiged red with betel When questioned about 
the matter, heexplamed that feeling tired he slept away the previous night inthe Saiva temple 
in Puttir (Navagrahdra), meditating upon Vidvapati, the god of that temple. He then 
dreamt that a person whose head was ornamented with the crescent noon, Costa IN Were 
adorned with bracelets of snakes. and who was accompanied by a number of pnease and 
four disciples approached hint and spat in his mouth the eke he was chewing. Seeingt 
that his lips were coloured red he got up to wash them tn the riverand Chenetort he happened 
ty be then by the side of the river. Forthwith he burst mto poetic effusion and ever since 
became a famous versifier and by his divine gift he attracted the attent on og the then newly - 
crowned = king Prandhadévaraya Maharaye and heeame rT oy Mrinal en and 
companion of the king. He married Yajhambika, a cirl belonging to the Savarnyagotra, 

There was w pretty garden belonging to the crown, situated on the south of the village 
of Mettaippadi (Talpagrama), on the east of Attiyar (Audimbarapura) nnd oon the north 
west of Puttar (Navagrama) - the ofticer who was in charge ol this garden was named Nilagiri. 
Once when Rukmiui, the queen of Praudhadévaraya saw this garden she hiked it so well that 
she desired to possess it and the king immediately made over this property to her. 

The cows of the Brahmana villages near by usec | to enter the garden and dostroy the 
valuable plants. Nilagiri protested against the straving cattle. but the ee paid no 
hoed to his protestations. Then he detained the cattle ne dvelined to i rol ate eo) : 
among those thus penned there were some COWS belonging to Nonidet (Aruagniri). Incensed 
at the insolence of Nilagin, Sonadri appealed to the king not. simply to onder Nilagiri to 
liberate the cows, but to grant him the garden so that he might Houilel an ng on its site. 
The king, however, declined to interfere with the estate of his queen. eee en left 
the kingdom of Praudha‘évaraya, it is stated, and proceeded to that of ae pa a oe (Sultan) 
where by the cleverness of his composition he got access to his presence and p eused him 
very much. The court poet by maine Anapaya, surnamed Kavimalla, cone out with his 
characteristic drum, (indima, beating, ‘to meet Arunagir in an intellectual wrangle , it was 
resolved that if Kavimalla was defeated by Sénadri he should deliver all his distinctions to 
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the latter. Unfortunately for him, he was overcome by Sén4dri and lost his title and 
distinctions. The Sultan then decorated him with the distinguishing appellation of ‘* Vidyaé- 
dindima Sénagaila Kavi’ and detained him for some time with himself. On one occasion 
Arunagiri so pleased the Sultan with his poctic talent that the latter conferred upon him the 
title of ‘ Dindima-sérvabhauma-kavi.’ Arunagiri rendered the story of Rama into a kdvya 
and a ndtaka and wrote also several works on sdstras. Having thus distinguished himself 
in the court of the Sultan and having pleased him, Arunagiri got a note of the Sultan ordering 
Praudhadévaraya to grant the queen's garden near Puttdr to Arunagiri (!).. Praudhadévaraéya, 
it is said, quietly gave away to Arunagiri the garden belonging to his queen. Arunagiri then 
ordered an agrahara to be built there on the bank of the river Kutila ; in the middle of which 
was constructed a temple for Siva under the name of Sabhapati and onthe south-east corner 
another for Vishnu. This new village received five different names, namely, Praudhadéva- 
rayapuram, Sairvabhaumapuram, Dindimélayam, Trimandalam and Mdalandam. 

Though Dindimakavisirvabhauma often caused panic inthe minds of great poets, he 
never interfered with the lesser ones. 

The above is an abstract of the contents of the Vibhdgapatramdld. From this we see 
that the so-called ** deed of division “ is nothing more than a panegyric on Diudimakavi- 
Sarvabhauma Arunagirinitha. The genealogy of this person as gathered from the 
manuscript may be tabulated thus :—- 

Prasidavallabha Dikshita of the 
Kasyapagotra. 


Dhakkaé Sabhapati. 
a 


Grandson 


Bhaskararya 
Author of Prasannakdrya. 
| 
Tvagaraja. 
who set up a pillar of victory in the Kimakétisvara Piha. 
! 


Svayambhu Gurusvaéini 
| 
Sabhapati 
Séomanatha Abhiramambika X Rajanatha of the 
| Gotamagétra. 

Arunagiri x Yajiambika of 
(alias Sénidri, the Sévarnya- 

eee ) gotra. 

received the grace of 


Siva in becoming a 
poet ; contemporary 
of Praudhadévara- 
va; rendered the 
story of Rama into 
a kavya and also a 
nétaka; obtained 
the birudas of Din- 
dimaka visirvabhau- 
ma; defeated Ana- 
paya, alias Kavimalla. 
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The members of the family ot Svayambhu have left behind certam poetical works of 
theirs which also yield incidentally some information about them and their ancestors. The 
Subhadra-Dhanaitjaya-ndtaka, a Saiskrit play by Ramakavi vields the following genealogy :— 

Rajanatha 


Svayambhuguru x Daughter 


Ramaka V1, 
Author of the Subhadrd-Dhananjaya Ndtaka. 

It is stated in this work that the author was a native of Mulancam in the Tundira- 
mancala and that he belonged to the Kasyapagétra. His ancestors were worshippers of 
Siva, and were called by the distinguishing tithe AghOrasivacharya : these were held in great 
respect. by Sarvabhaumakavi and others. 

Again in another work. the Sémarallj-yégdnanda prahasana, its author Arunagiri gives 
his genoalogy as follows :--—- 


Dindimakavi, the opponent, of Kaviprabhu of the Samavéda 
Naganakavi, the court poet. 
of the Ballalas 


| | l 
Sabhapati Abhiramanayika mid., Raéjanathadésika 
Arunagiri 
(Author of the Sdémavalli-yégdnanda 
prahasana). 


The Bhdgavata-champu is another work written by Rajanithakavi, son of S6nagirinatha, 
The two kdvyas, the Sdluvabhyudayam and the Achyutardydbhyudayam, swung m praise 

of the deeds of valour of the Vijayanagara kings Séluva Narasimha and Achyutaraya are 
claimed to have been composed by a poet called Rajanatha. In the former work the poct 
Rajanitha states that he was the son of Sénadrmatha ; therein we sce him bear a long string 
of birudas, rather high-sounding in their purport ; they are: 

1. Dindima-kavi Sirvabhauma, Dincimakavi Rajanatha. 

2, Chéra-chéla-Pandya-prathamaéradhya Hridayasivabhikhya Dindimakavi-sirva- 

bhauma-biruda Sénadrinaéthatmaja Rajanatha. 

3. Dasarfipa-Narayana-biruda-mandana Dindima. 

4. Rasika-kavitasamrajya-Lakshmipati. 

5. Navanataka-bharatacharya. 

6. Kavimalla-galla-tacana-patu. 

Pratibhata-kavi-kufijara-pafichanana. 

8. Binddidaka-kavi-prapitamaha. 

9. Kavisérvabhaumabdhi tarapati. 
10. Chatur-vritti-Sarvabhauina. 
1]. Dvadasa-désya-vritti-paradrisva. 
12. Ashiabhashé-paramésvara. 
13. Abhinava-nataka-Bhavabhati. 
14. Maghadyati-varti-chitraprabandha-parameésvara. 
15. Ashtadigvijaya-patahikrita-biruda Dindimadambara. 
16. Shaddarsana Shanmukha. 
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17. Saiva-sastra-jivatu, and 
Is. Akhilavéda-sigara-sainyatrika. 

Of these a vory large number of the birudas qualify Arunagiri or Séuddrinatha than glorify 
his son . the son born of the merits of such a great man as Arunagirida who bore almost all 
the foregoing birudas, was Rajanathakavi, the author of the Sdluvdbhyudayam. But in the 
Achywardydbhyudayam not even the name of the father of the poct is given ; one thing, how- 
over, is certain, namely, that the author of the Achyutardydbhyudayam and the Bhagavatu 
Champu are identical, as will be obsorved from the introductory verses in both, extracts of 
which are given in the appendix ; the authors of these two pooms were the contemporaries 
of Achyutadévaraya. The verse beginning with dhammilla-saivdladhara is found, without 
the least change, in both poems. From the facts detailed above some feel inclined to dis- 
sociate the two Rajanathas, the authors of the Sdluvdbhyudayam and of the Achyutardyd- 
bhyudayam and treat them as two different persons ; there is also apparently some ground 
for their doing 80, because. the oue deals with the history of a king who lived at least 25 years 
earlier than the king whose exploits ave recorded in the second poem. It might also be 
stated that it cannot be that the title-less Rajanatha (the grandfather of the highly-sounding- 
titled Rajandtha, whose father’s naine even is not mentioned), was the author of the kdvya 
dealing with » laler king and his grandson. the composer of the kdevya dealing with tho history 
of the earler king. One gets out of this difficulty. if one admits that the author of the 
Saluvabhyudayam, the Achyularayibhyudayam and the Bhdyavalu-cham pu was one and the 
same person, Rajanatha, the son of Arunagiri. Lf this conclusion is admitted, as it must 
be, the genealogy of the poots of Mulaudram could be shown as related 10 that of the sésana 
ariters of the Vijavanagara kings thus 





Ka sya elyolra Goélumuayotra 
_ Abhirama Kaviprablu, the opponent 
(Dindimaprabhu; of Nagannakavi 
‘ : at ; | : 
Subhapati Abhiramandyika marricd to Rajauathadtsika 
1 I 
U - : é ’ | . ! 4° a I oes 
Ganaparya Kamakshi or Svuyambhu—married to Sister Sonapiri or Atanagi- 
Kamakiti rindtha (possessor of 
suveral birudas) 
a ali ’ F b near 2 
Raimuaya Krishoakavi Ramakavi Rajanitha- Riunakavi Rajanathakavi 
kavi (uuthor of the (author of tho Salu- 
Su bhadri vibhyudayam, the 
Yhanaijaya ) Achyutariyadbhyuda- 


yam and the Bhdaya~ 
; vata-champu ). 
Somandatliu 
The identification of the sdsana writers of the kings of Vijayanagara with the poets 
of Mullandram is based upon the following considerations : 
(i) The poets of Mullandram and the sdsanu writors of the Vijayanagara kings bear the 


same names. 
(ii) They both have written the eulogies of tho kings of Vijayanayara. 

(iii) They both were the protégés of the Vijayanagara kings and possibly because, 

(iv) as the poets, according tothe Vivékaputramdla were the followers of the Srikanthagama 
and bore the high-sounding title Aghérasivdchéryus, were able to induce the family 
guru of the Vijayanagara kings, Kriyasakti Pandita to exert his influence with the 
kings to procure for them the hereditary position (mirdéi) of the édeana writers of 
the kings. " 
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The above are the only reasons which induced me to take the poets as identical with 
the sdsana writers. How far this identification is tenable it is too much to say at present. 
x . ee \ 
Future research alone should bear out or contradict this identity. 


As regards certain facts mentioned in the Vivéka patramala, a few words of explanation 
are necessary. First, it is stated that the ancestors of the poets of Mullandram were originally 
the inhabitants on the banks of the Ganges and that when a Chéla king went on a pilgrimage 
to Benares, be met those learned men and took them-with him and settled them in Tondai- 
nddu. Tf the statement is true, the Chéla king is, as has been already remarked, Rajéndra- 
chéladéva Ll. who conquered all the countries as far north as the C anges and asa consequence 
was better known as Gangaikondachéla. It was after his name the city of Gangaikonda_ 
chélapuram and the superb temple in its centre were constructed and the former made the 
capital by that king. This fact of his having brought some Saiva Brdhmanas of the 
Agamanta school on his way from the banks of the Ganges is also referred to in his work the 
commentary on the Siddbanta-Sarivali of Tril6chanasivachérya by Avantasivacharya. And 
we know from the inscriptions of Rajaraja I. and his son Rajéndrachdéladéva I. that they 
preferred the Brahimanas of Lita, Gauda, &c., countries to be mathédhipalis and puiaris in 


temples. Thus there is some truth in the statement made in the Vivdha patramald. * 


The next fact stated therein is that the original immigrants into the Tondainadu were 
the followers of the Srikanthagama. The present inhabitants of the village of Mullandram 
who trace their descent from the poets mentioned in the Vevéhapatramald now assert that 


4a 
thev are not Agamantins but Védantins belonging to the Vadama sect. One of them is to-day 


the guru of the oilmonger caste (Vdniyan). Jt is very hard to believe how they could have 


become Vacamas if they trace their lineage from persons who once bore the title of Aghéra- 


sivicharvas. 
Again Mullandran. is stated to have been the native village of Dindimakavi and that it 


also bore the name Praudhadévariéyapuram. An inseription (No. 396 of the Madras 


Epigraphist's Co}lection for 191)) found in Mullandram “records that the Mahajanas of 
Praudhadévarayvapuram alias Agaram-Mullandram including the poet Dindimakavi, assigned 
be Auses sites to certain stone-masons in the Kanmalatteru. This charter was engraved on 
the temple of TAndOourisvaram-udaiyar.” This is dated in the cyclic year Raudra. Another 
record belonging to the same place (No. 397 of 1911) dated S$. 1472, Sadharana records ** Gift 
a Brahinana lady to the shrine of Annimalainatha built. by her, in the temple of 


of Jand by 
he merit of herself and her husband Kumarar Dincimar Annamalai- 


Svayambhunatha for t 
nathar.” If S. 1472 was Sédharana, Raudra adjoining Sadharana will be the Saka vears 
1423 or 1483, the earlier perhaps being mcre probable. From these two inscriptions we learn 
that the ages of the Kavi Dindima and perhaps of his son Ku marar Dincimar Annamalai- 
nithar were about the middle of the 15th century of the Saka era which falls in the reign of 
the Vijayanagara king Achyutadévaraya—a fact which clearly shows that the author or 
authors of the Sdaluvdbhyudayam, the Achyulardydbhyudayam and the Bhdgavata-champu 
should necessarily have lived only in the reign of Achyutadévaraya and not before. The 


inscriptions further inform us that another name of the villago Mullandram: was Praudha- 


dévarayapuram, as mentioned in the Vivekapatramala. 
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According to the Véddntadésika Vaibhavaprakdsikd of Doddayacharya of Chélasinga- 
puram, Védantadésika, the great Visishtadvaita Acharya, the founder of the Vadagalai 
seet of the Srivaishvavas, is said to have had a philosophical wrangle with a Dindima-Sarva- 
bhauma Kavi.* This Dindima-Sérvabhauma Kavi is herein said to be the author of a work 
called Rdghavdbhyudayam and that to excel this composition Védantadésika is said to have 
written Yddavdbhyudayam. We know from other sources that Védantadésika lived for over 
a hundred years from 8. 1191-1293 (=A.p. 1269-1371). Therefore the opponent of the 
Srivaishnavacharya must be an ancestor of Arunagirinatha (in his mother’s side). 

Again, Nainaracharya, the son of Védantadésika, a contemporary, like his father, of 
Sarvajfasiiha Nayaka, is reported to have defeated in a philosophical discussion a poet of 
the court of the prince abovenamed, known by the appellation of Sékalya-Malla. This 
must be the Kavimalla who was overcome by Dingimakavi Arunagirinatha, as evidenced by 
one of his titles, Kavimalla-galla-tadana-patu. 

The Vivékapatramdld contains an absurd statement that Arunagirinatha, incensed by 
the conduct of the keeper of the queen's garden near Mettarppadi, complained against him 
to the king Praudhadévaraya and requested him to present him with the garden, so that he 
might coustruect there an agrahdra, that Prauchadévaraya refused to give it and that there- 
upon Aruvagiri went to the Sultan of Delhi and got an order from the Jatter to Praudha- 
dévaraya to cede the gardon in favour of the poet. Even supposing that the Sultan of 
Delhi is a mistake for the Sultan of one of the five kingdoms into which the Bahmani king- 
dom broke, we fail to understand what right the Sultan had to issue an order to be obeyed 
by Praudhadévaraya and how the Vijaya 1agara king endured the conduct of this most 
disloyal and dangerous poct and settled him down in the midst of his loyal subjects. But 
the village of Mullandram is actually called Prandhadévarayapuram, a fact which clearly 
bears out the fact that it was made an agrahdra by Praudhadévaraya. Perhaps it might. be 
argued that after all, it might be that the king first felt some difficulty in conferring his queen's: 
garden to the Brihman poct. but later on was pleased by his conduct and his learning to grant 
it to Arunagirinatha. But this supposition cannot be upheld, because the age of Arunagir 
is far behind that of Praudhadévariva and therefore the one cannot be the donee and the 
other the donor. 

From all these petty contradictions and absurdities contained in the Vivékapatramdld 
we can assert without fear of contradiction that the work is not. one written in the life-time of 
Arunagirinatha but long after it, the chicf source of information being the traditions current 
in the village of Mullandram at the time of its composition. 

A numbor of places, etc., occur in the Vivékapatramdld , they are Rajanathapura, other- 
wise known as Talpagiri, the Talpagiri hill near the egarhdra of that name, Audumbarapura 
and Navagrahara (N. grima). These are absurd literal translations of the Tamil names 
Mettaippadi, Attiyar and Puttir—all three of which are in the Arni division of the North 
Arcot District. Mullandram 1s also there. 


( To be continued.) 
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A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. ' 


BY HERMANN JACOBT. 


[Lranslated with permission by Dr. V. A. Sukthankar, Ph.D.. Indore. | 


Tae Indians have no historical tradition regarding the origin of their six philoso- 
phical systems; the general belief that they are very ancient has been most effectively 
strengthened, if not occasioned, by the circumstance thet their originators, who are believed 
to be the authors of the Sidtras, are called Lsis, 7. ¢., “ Seers of olden days”. Being free 
from such prejudices, philological research has arrived, on the ground of general considera- 
tions, at a relative chronology of the six systems, or rather, of three pairs of svstems, as 
eich two of them have always been closely allied with each other. The two Mimémedas, 
asx regards their contents, are closely associated with the Revelation; their followers are the 
Vedic theologians. The representatives of Sruti. Saikhya and Yoga hold the later religious 
ideal: asceticism and contemplation instead of sacrifice; their followers are representatives 
of the Smriti. 7 Vaisesika and Nvyava do not stand in an intimate relation to any strata 
of the older literature, neither the Revelation nor the Tradition. They form the Philosophy 
of the learned man of the world, the Pandit.* Thus three chief directions of Philosophy 
get clearly marked, each of which has for its representative, one of the classes of the 
Brahman community. The first. draws its concepts and ideas from the Revelation: the 
second propounds a rational scheme of the world throngh bold speculation ; and the third 
tries to bringit into systematic coherence through the examination of the facts of experience. 
As Sruti, Smriti and Sastra are the three successive stages of the development of the 
Indian spiritual life, the chief philosophical schools belonging to each of them, stand also 
in a similar relation of time to each other. 


This much can be gathered from general considerations with a fair degree of certainty. 
Recently, however, we have acquired a positive starting point for constructing the history 
of Indian philosophy, and to expound it isthe object of these lines. It is found in Kautilyam,! 
a treatise on state-craft by Kautilya or Visnugupta, which has very lately become accessible. 
he author is best known by the name of Chanakva ; he was the first Imperial Chancellor of 
the Mauryas, and overthrew the last of the Nanda princes and helped Chandragupta, the 
CANS4PAKOTTOC of the Greeks, to the throne, as he himself says in the last verse of his 
work :- 

vena sitram ca sastram ca Nandaradjagata ca bhili | 
amarj;eno ‘ddhritany 46u tena sistram idam krtam j| 


1 The translator is a former pupil of Prof. Jacobi. 


2 This assertion will be proved more thoroughly in the course of this Mssay. For the present it should 
be remembered that in works which are religious but do not belong to the Veda. such as the Puranas, the 
Saiikhya ideas constitute the philusophical back-ground. 

3 The oldest work of a non-religious character which has tho doctrines of Vaiéesika and Nyaya for 
its philosophical basis is the Charaksamhita : for Vaisesika see I. I, 43 ff., 63 ff.; for Nyaya see III, 8. 24 Ff. 

4 The Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, edited by R. Shama Sastri, Mysore, 1909. Cf. the valuable contri- 
bution by Von Alfred Hillebrandt : On the Kaufi itya- Sastra and Allied Subjecta in the 86th Annual Report 
of the Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Vaterliindische Kultur; and J. Hertel, Literary Matters from the 


Kautittya Sasira, WZKM., 24, p. 416 fi 
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Thus the composition of the Kautilyam must be placed about 300 B.0., so Jong as no 
proof is brought forward to show that it is an old forgery. ° 


Kautilya treats in the first Adhikaraya (Vidyaésamuddesa ) of the four branches of 
fearning (Vidyas) :—1 Anviksiki, Philosophy ; 2 Trayi, Theology; 3 Vartta, Science of 
Industrics, and 4 Dandanfti, State-craft. The second Adhyaya gives the views of different 
authorities regarding the number of the Vidyas ( the Manavas accept three [2-4], the 
Barhaspatyas two [3 & 4], tho Ausanasas only one [4]), and then explains that under 
Philosophy are to be understood Saikhya, Yoga and Lokayata (Samkhyam Yogo 
Lokayatam cety anviksiktf). 

Then the text continues : 

dharmadharmau trayyam, arthauarthau varttiyam, nayanayau dandanityam, balabale 
cai ’tisim hetubhir anviksamané lokasyo ‘pakaroti, vyasane’ bhyudaye ca buddhim avasthi- 
payati, prajiavakyakriyavaisaradyam ca karoti: 

pradipas sarvavidyinam upéyas sarvakarmanam | 
fsrayas sarvadharmanim sasvad Anviksiki mata || 

‘In as much as philosophy examines (religious) merit and demerit in Theology, protit 
and loss in the Science of Industries, right and wrong policics in Statc-craft, and also 
discusses, with reasons, the relative importance of these (three sciences), it: serves mankind, 
give; correct insight into prosperity and adversity and lends sharpness of intellect. aud 
cleverness in business and specch : - 

Philosophy has always been considered to be the lamp of all the sciences. a means of 
performing all the works, and the support of all the duties.” 

Accerding to Kautilya the essence of philosophy lies in systematic investigation and 
logical demonstration ; in his judgement. these conditions are satistied only (iti) by Saikhya 
Yoga, and Lokaéyata. 

Now it will be of interest to place by the side of the above remark of Kautilya 
concerning the essence of dnvikstki, Vatsyéyana’s exposition of the same subject as given 
in Nydya-Bhasya (1. 1,1). Ishall give here the passage, together with a few comments 
by Uddyotakara (6th century A.D.) on the same in hig Vérilika.’ The occasion for the 
exposition of this subject in the Nydya-bhashya is the question why in the Nydya-Sitra 
sixteen categories, pramata, prameya, samsxaya, ete., should be introduced when samsgaya and 
the rest are included in the first two, viz.:—‘the means of knowledge”’ and the “right 
knowledge.” Vatsyiyana admits it and then continues: imas tu chatasro vidyah prithak 
prasthanah pranabhritam anugrahayo ‘padisyante, yasiin caturth? ‘iyam anv iksiki nydyavi- 
dya: “ But these (7.e., the well-known ) sciences, of which this philosophy or the science of 
Nyaya is one,’ are taught for the benefit of men, in so far as cach of them has its special 
subject.””. On this Uddyotakara comments: catasra imi vidyi bhavanti, tas ca prithak- 
prasthanalh: agnihotrahavanddiprasthanad trayi, halasakatadiprasthina vartti svamya- 








5 Hillebrandt has identified the quotations and references in the Classical Literature ( Loc. cit., p. 4 fi.) 
To these evidences of the genuineness of the work may be added, as we shall immediately see. those 
from the Nydya Bhdsya of Vatsyayana of the 4th or 6th century a.p. Further indications will be given 
in the course of this essay. 

6 Bibl, Ind., p- 13. 

7 Chaturthi is to be understood in the sense of the Indian Grammar (Pdiini, V. 2, 48) as Purand, and 
not to determine the order of enumeration ; because, according to Kautilya, the Anviksiki stands in the 
first place, and Vatsyayana, as wo shall see, follows Kaufilya. Hence Chaturthi means. here the Vidya 
which completes the number four. 
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mityanuvidhyéyini dandanitil,, samsay adi-bhedanuvidhayini anviksiki. “ These sciences 
are four in number and each has its separate subjects : those of Theology aro agnihotra, 
sacrifices, ctc.; those of the Science of Industries are plough, cart, ete.; those of State- 
craft are Prince, Minister. cte.; Philosophy treats of “‘Doubt and the remaining 
(categories). Vatsyayana continues after the passage just translated: tasyah prithak- 
prasthanah saméayadayal: padarthah ; tesam prithagvacanam antarend ‘tma vidyAmatram 8 
iyam syad, yatho panisadah.” Its (i.e. of philosophy ) special subjects are the categories 
‘ Doubt,” etc.; if these are not taught separately it would be not hing more than a doctrine 
of Atman (or redemption) like the Upanishads,” Uddyotakara says: tasvil samsayadipras- 
thanam antarena ‘tmavidvamatram iyam syat. tatah kim svat/ adhviatmavidyvyamatratvad 
Upanisadvidyivat trayyam eva ‘ntarbhava iti cutdstvam nivarteta.”” Without these special 
subjects ‘‘ Doubts,” etc.. “ it (philosophy ) would be nothing more than a doctrine of the 
Atman, like the [/panishads. What would that come to ¢ It would then be, like the doctrine 
of Upanishads, included in Theology, as it would be nothing more than a doctrine of 
redemption; and then the number of Vidyds would not be four.” A few lines after the 
passage we have discussed, Vatsyayana defines the Anvikgiki in this way : pramanair 
arthapariksanam nyayal. pratyaksigamasritam anuminam, sa nvikyé pratya kg4gaima- 
bhyam iksitasya dnviks ‘ana anviksé, tava pravartata ity @nvikgiki nyayvavidya nyaya- 
gastram. ‘ The examination of a subject by means of the right means of knowledge is called 
demonstration (nyayas). The inference depends upon sense perception and communication 
( dgamna ). itis reflection (anviksd), 7.e.. subsequent knowledge obtained from what one 
hax already learnt through perception and communication > the Anothstke has to do with 
this reflection and is thus the science of demonstration, the Nydya Séstra.” And 
Vatsyayana concludes the Bhasya in the following way: Sevam anvik-iki pramanadibhih 
padarthair vibhajyanuina ; pradipah sarvavidvandi upayah sarvakarmandim ; asrayal 
sarvadharminam Vidvoddese prakirtita || tad idam tattvajninam nibsrevasadhigamarthatn 
vathavidyam vedituvvam : iha tvadhyatmavidyayam aAtmadi tattvajianam, nilsreyas- 
Adhigamo ‘pavarga prapti. “This out Philosophy arranged according to © categories,” 
‘Smeans of knowledge,’ etc.. is praised by (Kautilya in the Adhydya) Vidyoddesa ® as a lamp 
of all the sciences. a means of performing all the works, and the support of all the 
duties. One has to ascertain in the case of the different sciences wherein the knowledge 
of truth that is said to lead to the proposed geal lies. But here in this science of 
redemption (Adhyatima Vidya) the knowledge of truth refers to the Soul, etc. (1.17.9) and 
the attainment of the highest goal is the acquisition of salvation.” 
In this exposition of Vatsvavana, there are three points which are of importance 
(i) The statement of Kautilva that there are four sciences, 
has acquired unquestioned currency ; the views which disagreed 


for our investigation: 
not more and not less, | x 
with his and were mentioned by him (see above p. 102) seem to have been definitely set 


aside. . 
(2) Vatsyéyana makes the claim for the Nvayx Philosophy to be the Anviksiki 
KAT’ F OXHN in the sense which Kautilya gives tc it. 


— 


8 Some MSS. read adhydtmavidyd. Both words are used syuonymously ; cf. the next passage from 


the Vdritika. 
9 In-another pla 
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ve also Vatsyayana shows his indebtedness to Kautiliyam. At the end of his Bhasya 
on I. 1. 4, he says: paramatam apratisiddham anumatam iti tantrayuktih. The last adhydya of 
Kautilfyam discusses the 33 “ Rules of Method”. (tantrayuktayah) after which the chapter is named. 
The 19th tantrayukti reads: paravakyam apraticiddham anumatam (que facet consentire videtur), hence 


VateyAyana has borrowed this maxim, 
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(3) He expressly designates it as an Adhydtma Vidya, i.e., as a» Philosophy which 
recognises the atman and would help it to its redemption. 

Now as regards the second point the claim of the Nyaya Philosophy to be the true 
Anviksiki is, as 9 matter of fact, thoroughly justified ; as it, together with the Vaisesika, 
fulfils the conditions demanded by Kautilya in a higher degree than other philosophical 
systems. And this is recognised also by others. The commentator to Kaimandaki’s Nittadra 
2, 7 (anviksiky atmavijiinam) says that dnviksiki is anumdnavidya Nydayadarsana- 
wuisestkadikd ; and Madhusidana Sarasvati explains anviksiki to be Nyaya (nyava 
Anviksiki paiicédhyayi Gautamena pranita). All the more it is therefore of importance 
that Kautilya does not mention by name Nvaya and Vaisesika, while enumerating the 
systems recognized by him as Anviksiki. From this we can draw the inference with 
certainty that at his time, i.e, 300 B.c., Nydéya and Vaisesika had not yet received the 
recognition as philosophical systems, not to speak of the existence of the sitras of Gautama’? 
and Kanada in the form in which they are now before us. 


In his enumeration of the philosophical systems recognised by him as Anviksiki 
Kautilya mentions after Saéikhya and Yoga the Lokaéyata (Simkhyam Yogo Lokayatam 
cety “anvikgiki). The Lokiyata system is known to us only from references to it in 
Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jaina Philosophies, all of which are agreed in their 
abhorrence of this infidel philosophy. Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha devotes the 
first chapter to it and calls its founder, Carvika as nastika -siromani, “ an arch-heretic.’’ 
The Lokayata doctrine is a gross materialism :—The senses alone give correct knowledge, 
the material things alone (the four elements Earth, Water, Fire. and Wind ) are real ; there 
is no immaterial soul but the spirit arises from a certain mixture of these elements just 
as the intoxicating effect of a drink is produced by the fermenting ingredients of the same . 
the Vedas are a fraud just as everything they teach. These are the fundamental principles 
of the system and on this point all the revords are in complete agreement. 


Now it is difficult to believe that Kautilya, who acknowledges the entire social 
order founded on the Vedas, meant this grossly materialistic system by that Lokiyata 
which he puts on the same line together with Saétkhya and Yoga as a representative 
of Anviksiki. And still there is no doubt about it, ‘because the Lokayata doctrine 
is ascribed to Brihaspati, the teacher of the gods, and many of the verses handed down 
tous are putin his mouth. There was also a Niti-sdstra which was likewise ascribed 
to Byihaspati. Kautilya refers to his teaching in the second adhydya : vartté dandanitis ceti 
Barbaspatyéh ; samvarayamatram hi trayi lokayatrivida iti. ‘‘ The followers of Byihaspati 
recognise only two sciences: the science of Industries and the science of State-craft, 
while Theology is seen to be only a fraud+1 by him who understands life.” Here we 


10 Gautama is, of course, not the founder of the Nyaya system, but he only helped one school of 
the Neiyayikas to obtain general recognition. Thus Vatsy&yana mentions in 1. 1. 32 that some 
Naiyayikas maintain that the inference consisted of ten parte instead of five as taught in the sdtra. 
Perhaps also the true explanation of the three kinds of inference, which Vateyaéyana gives in I. 1. 5 did 
not arise for the first time after the composition cf the sdtra but had existed before. Itis worth noticing 
that Caraka, III., 8, 24 ff. gives for the use of physicians a short compendium of Nyaya which in part 
entirely agrees with our Nyaya ; but in details differs considerably from it. Have we perhaps here to 
trace a collateral school of Ny&ya which existed by the side ef that of Gautama? 


1] Here Sa%varane must have the same meaning as the MAhfyanistic samvriti which corresponds 
to Mdyd of the Vedintins. It will be to the purpose to compare the saying (dbhdnaka) quoted by 
Madhava (loc. cit. p. 2) agnihotram trayo vedés tridanjam bhasmagunthanam! buddhi paurus ’ahinanim 
jivike’ti Brihaspatih. This verse has been quoted in Prabodhacandrodaya II., 26.—Kautilya mentions 
the Barhaspatyas several times, ¢. 9., pp. 29, 63, 177, 192. The Néti—teachings of Brihaspati, which 
Draupadi expounds in Mahabherata II]. 32, are at any rate as orthodox as one can wish ! 
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have evidently to do with the same repudiator of the Revelation ax is known to be the 

founder of this Materialism. And that this Brihasp§ti was known to be the teacher of 
gods can he seen from the fact that a School,!2 which was a rival to the Barhaspatyas, 
that of the Ausanasay, is traced back to Uéanas, i.c., Sukra or Kavya Usanas, the teacher 
of the Asuras. The Barhaspatvas were not merely a school of philosophy but also’ a 
school of Smriti, like the Manavas, the ParaéSaras and Ausanasis, whom also Kautilya 
mentions. 


We thus understand how he comes to place the Lokayata in the same line with 
Saikhya and Yoga. Because these systems are also considered to be Smritis. Samkarn 
expressly designates them as Smritis in Brahma Nitra, [1]. 1,1—3 and Badaréyana was of 
the same view, as can be scen from the wording of the su/rax, 1% even though he 
mentions only the Yoga by name.24 That the old Saakhya had the character of Smyiti is 
seen also from its method of teaching, of which it was so characteristic to expound its 
principles through similes and parables, that the Sé@jkhya Sutra, which is certainly a 
pretty modern work, devotes to them the whole of its fourth chapter, the Alkhydyikddhyaye. 
svarakysna similarly testifies that the 4khkydaytkas were an integral part. of the old Sankhya ; 
Karika 72 runs :-- 


saptatvaim kila vecrthas te ‘rthal: kptsnasya sastitantrasya | 
akhyayikavirahitah paravadavivarjita’s cap? || 


Sankhya Yoga and Lolayata thus belong to the same stratum of ancient. Indian Literature 
and hence Kautilya could mention them together. We knew, indeed, that Sankhiva and 
Yoga are two ancient systems—-sandtane due (mate). The Mahabharata says of then, 
XII, 349.72——-nevertheless the positive testimony of Kautilya is not to be under- 
estimated. We now know for certain that Sankhya and Yoga existed at least 300 B.c. and 
indeed as philosophical systems which were based on logical demonstration (durtksthi ), 
and not only in the form of intuitive speculation, as the so-called °° Epic Saokhva “, which 
is only a popiwarized variety of the real Sankhyva.?* 


All the same we cannot assert that the Sankhya and Yooa of Kautilyas time are 
identical in the details of their teaching with these systems as thev are known to ux in the 
Sankhva K&arika and the Yoga Sitra. These are rather the last stages of their development. 
and i there intervened between the beginning and the end of thix development from seven 
to eight centuries. if not more, changes in detail cannot but occur, as indeed we can see 
from the fact that the teachings characteristic ot Sankhya and Yoga (pratitantrasiddhanta) 


= Fe ale al acne 


12 The notorious Sukrantts, from which once G. Oppert proved that the ancient Tndians possessed 


vung, is certainly a later fabrication. 
© Smrty=-anavakisa-dosaprasange iti cen nd “ny asinrty-anavekiss: -dusaprasangat (1): itareshiam 
ci’ nupalabdheh (2) ; ebena yogah pratyuktal (3). 

1&8 He did not need tu mention the Saénkhya us the whole of thie first Adhyaya in its polemical 
part is directed against: it. Thibaut explains (SBE., Vol. XXXIV p. ALVI):  * lt is perhaps not saying 
too much if we maintain that ihe entire Ist Adhyayu is due to the wish, on the part of the Sftrakara, 
to guard his doctrine against Sdnkhya attacks.’ Only on this supposition can the beginning of the 
2nd Adhyayua he understood :—in the Ist Adhyaye. the attempts of the Saukhyas to interpret individual] 
passages from the Scriptures as a proof of their teachings. were. rojected. The first Sfitra of the °nd 
Adhyaya rejects the claim of the Sankhya to be considered authoritative as Smriti, and the 2nd Sftra 
says that the rest of its teachings found no support in the Holy Scriptures. 


15 Compare W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India. p 97 ff. 
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ay explainel by Vatsyayana in Nyavadarsana T. 1, 29 do not quite correspond with our 
knowledge of these systems." 

We saw above that Kautilya in his enumeration of Philosophical systems passes over 
Vaisesika. and Nyava: this must evidently be due to their not existing at his time. He 
does not mention the Mimémsi. because he must have considered it not as a systematic 
Philosophy ( Anviksiki ), but as a branch of study belonging to Theology. He does not 
indeed mention it expressly in his concise survey of Theology (Trayi) in Adhyaya. 3: 
«The four Vedas and the Itihasaveda along with the six Vedangus.” But we may assume 
that the Parva Mimainsaé (Adhvara-Mimémsa) was included as a subsidiary branch of Kalpa 
(especially of the Srauta Satras)!” under this Vedanga. Kamandaki who belongs to the 
school of Kautilva mentions the Mimamsa by name : 

angani vedas catvaro mimamsa nyayavistarall | 
dharmasistraa puranain ca tray? dam sarvam ucyate || 

One thus sees that Kautilva’s enumeration of what belongs to Theology did not go much 
into details: that even the Purdné and Dharmasistra belong to it, follows from his 
explanation of /ftihdsa, p. 10. Had he given a similar account of the Vedatgas he would 
certainly have mentioned the Purva Mimamsa. But whether the Uttara Mimaé.nsa, the Vedanta 
existed as a school of Philosophy is doubtful. Because the Sidtra, as 1 have shown else- 
where’? can scarcely be older than the 3rd century 4.p. But on the other hand it: mentions 
a succession of teachers !® from which we can conclude that a school of the exegesis of the 
(“panisads already existed in early times. This be as it may. there was for Kautilya no. 
occasion to mention the Uttara Mimamsa as this also must be reckoned as pertaining to 
Theology. 

Still a few words regarding the Buddhistic Philosophy by which | here understand, of 
course, not the dogmatic speculations of the canon? but metaphysical and epistemological 
theorising, such as the Kganikavada or the doctrine of the momentariness of existence, agaiust 
which the whole Philosophy of later times had to wage a bitter war. Had this doctrine, which 
must have required at Jeast as much acuteness for being maintained, as its opponents 
evinced in refuting it, been in existence at the time of Kautilya, it is quite conceivable that 
he. having recognised the infidel Lokayvata as a systematic Philosophy, would not have denied 
the same recognition to a heretical svstem, if it only had deserved the name of Philosophy 
(Anviketkt). Such an inference, however, must not be drawn. Because a real statesman 
like Kautilya could easily come to terms with the theoretical unbelief of Brihaspati as long 
as there were no practical consequences to follow from it. It is not, however, reported that 
Brihaspati wanted to set aside the political and social institutions resting on Brahmanical 
groundwork, to maintain which was, according to Kautilya, the highest duty of a prince. 
But the Buddhists and Jainas took up another standpoint with regard to this important 
question ; and that must have been the reason why this Brahman writer on state-craft 
ignored their Philosophy. 


% Of. P. Tuxen, Yoga: Copenhagen, 1911, p. 10 ff. 
7” SBE., XXXIV, p. XII. ® JAOS., XXXI, p. 29. 
19 Deussen, System des Veddnta, p. 24. 
® If Kautilya had considered these worth his trouble to know he must have regarded them as 
different branehes of heretical Theology. He, however, recognised the Brahmanical Theology, the 
trayt, as a vidyd worthy of study. Cf. Manu, XII. 96, 
y& Vedabéhyab Srutayo yas ca kAé ca kudretayah | 
sarvas ta nisphal4h pretya tamonistha hi tah amytah | 
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We have seen that according to Kautilya the number of Vidyas is tour. He lavs great 
emphasis on this number. For he first puts forth the views of the three <chiieln, which 
differ from him. Those of the Manavas, Barhaspatyas and Ausanasas, who maintain that 
the number of wi ydds is respectively 3, 2 and 1: and he continues: 


catasra eva vidya iti 
Kautilyal. tabhir dharmarthau yad vidyat, tad vidyanam vidyatvam. 


* KRautilya teaches 
that there are four Vidyas not more and not less. They are called ridyds because through 
them one learns (vidyét) Dharma and Artha.” From these words one can eather that he 
was the first, who not. only taught that the number of the vidyas was four, but also 
recognized the Anviksiki asa spocial Vidya. For hesays about the Manavas that they included 
Anviksiki in Theology?! It is not that they denied the Anviksiki but they did not admit 
it to the rank of an independent Vidya and hence connected it with Theology. As farts 
two Mimamsis are concerned, they were perfectly justified in domg so. Satkhya and 
Yoga, however, could be looked upon as different branches of Theology, because as we have 
seen they were considered as Smrtis. That the Manavas knew both these philosophical 
systems can be seen from the circumstance that Manu, who certainly ix to be considered 
a Jater offshoot of this school, makes a considerable use of Sankhya and Youa ideas in the 
theoretical part of his work. Kaniilya’s innovation thus consists in the fact that he 
recognized Philosophy to be a science by itself, imasmuch as it has its own method of 
treatment, And therefore he can bring in the Lokayata, tho character of whose contents 
must exclude it from the Trayi. Had the conception of the Anviksiki, as Kauvilya grasped 
it, been current before him, the Barhaspatyas would have considered the number of the 
Vidyas not to be two ( Vartta and Dandaniti ) as we saw above; but would have mentioned 
the Anviksiki as the third Vidya. Because they themselves were followers of Lokéyvatam 
which was recognised by Kautilya as the Anviksiki---Hence when we find in Gautama’s 
Dharma Sfastra (X1,3) the statement: trayyfin anviksikyain ca bhivinitah, + (The 
Prince) should be well schooled in Theology and Philosophy’, we may presume 
that the passage is a later interpolation. J. Jolly classes the work with the revised 
Dharma SAstra.22 The combination referred to by Gautama: of Tray: and dnviksiki, 
is not at all mentioned by IWautilya; probably it: arose from the efforts of an enthu 
siast, who was anxious to emphasise the authority of Vedas and Bralimanas for every 
duty of a prince, as Gautama himself does elsewhere.” But all other authors recognise 
four Vidyas. The passage that has been translated above from the Nydya Bha-sya shows 
that for Vatsyayana the number fowr had almost canonical authorits, itn he bases upon it 
his argument to prove that the Nydya Sastra must be called the coe SUSE SIRE 1 shall 
soon bring forward further early evidence to show that the view of Kauulya that there 
are four Vidyas, received general recognition, But in one pot all the later writers a 
agreed, as opposed to Kautilya, viz., in demanding that the Auvik iki in at the al ue 
Atma-vidy&. We saw above that the author of the Nydya Bhasya requires of the mUVISSIN 
that it should not be merely an Atma-mdya ; but should have subject-matter peculiar to 
itself. Nevertheless he claims towards the end of the peer Urals BONE, that the 
Nyaya Sastré is not only the Anviksiki but also Adhyatina-vidya, a Philosophy, which 


21 Trayi vartta dalnanitis ect Manavab. trayiviseso hy anviksiki ‘ts. 

<< Recht und Sitte,” in Grundrisz der indoar. Phil. p. 5. 

81¢ the tradition (SBE., I1., p. XLV) according to which Gautama ts supposed to he the grandson 
or groat-grandson of Usanas, can be taken seriously, Gautama must neve pane i the school of the 
Auéanasas; but this recognized, according to Kautilya, only one Vidya; dandanitir eka vidyé ’ty 


Ausanasi h, 
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recognises the existence of the soul and leads it to salvation. The idea obviously is that 
only that Philosophy which at the same time is Atma Vidya has a claim for recognition. 
In this way not only was Lokayata excluded, which Kautilya had recognised, but 
xlso the Buddhistic systems which probably arose as dangerous opponents of Brahmanicak 
Philosophy only after Kautilya’s time, in the centuries immediately before and after the 
beginning of our era. In order to defend itself. the Brahmanical Philosophy assumed the 
roll of Jhanamarga, ‘“‘the way of Salvation depending upon Philosophical knowledge.”’ 
This means exactly the same as the demand that the Philosophy should also be an Atma 
Vidya. It shows that in the authoritative circles of Brahman society a decided movement 
had started in favor of exclusively orthodox views. 


This transformation had already taken place when Kamandaki, belonging to the 
school of Kauiilya, wrote his Nifisdra. While discussing the four Vidyas in the second 
Sarga, he says: 

anviksiki itmavidya syad iksanit sukhadubkhavoh | 
iksamanas tayé tattvam harsasokau vvudasyati || 

‘¢ The Philosophy must be an Atma Vidya inasmuch as through it one understands 
the nature of pleasure and pain; ( the prince) realising the truth from it. overcomes 
exultation and grief. ”’ 

Prof. C. Formichi discussed the question of the age of Kaémandaki’s Nitisdra at the 
XIIth International Congress of Orientalists held at Rome (“Alcune osservazioni sull’ epoca 
del Kamandakiya Nitisara”” Bologna 1899 )—and showed that Kamandaki was com- 
paratively late (a contemporary of Varaihamihira or a little older). From his arguments, 
which I supplement in details, the matter seems to stand as follows :—While enumerating the 
Ministers Kaimandaki mentions, in TV, 33 (tadpk sainvatsaro ‘pv asya jyotihsastrartha- 
cintakah | prasnabhidhanakusalo horiganitatattvavit ||). The astrologer after the Purohita, 
whereas Kautilya concludes his remarks regarding the Ministers with the latter without 
referring to the astrologer; and does not at all mention the Mauhirtika along with the 
ministers, but places him in the same rank with the Physician and the head-cook ( p. 38 :. 
During the interval betwecn Kautilya and Kamandaki Greek astrology ( Hord ) came in 
vogue and the astrologer came to stand high in the esteem of kings. as the ‘ Great 
Seer Garga ”’ testifies :-4 

Krtsnaéngopaigakusalam horaganitanaisthikam =| 
yo na pijayate raja sa nasam upagacchati 1) 

yas tu samyag vijanati horaganitasamhital, | 
abhyarcyal sa narendrena svikartavyo jayaigina || 

According to this, Kamandaki must have lived at the earliest in the 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. The date so determined explains also the fact, that the proof given by 
Kamandakifor the existence of the Soul, I. 20 agrees in general with Nyaya Darsana 
L. 1.10 and Vaisesika Darsana, IfI, 2. 1, and his proof for the existence of the ‘inner 
sense’ (Manas) 1. 30 agrees almost literally with Nyaya Dariana, I. 1. 60 (ef. Vaisegika 
Dargana, III. 2.1). For, as Thave shown elsewhere,” the Nyaiya Darsana in the form 
in which it is now before us, cannot well be placed earlier than the 3rd century 
A.v. But it may be pointed out that Kamandaki combines these Nyaya and. Vaisesgika 
ideas with those that are borrowed from Séiikhya and Yoga (I. 28, 30b to 35), 
and thus he prepares an eclectic philosophy in usum delphini. On the other hand Kautilys 


* Brhateamhité adhy. 2. *5 JAOS., XXXI, p. 9 ff. 
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attaches importance to philosophy in so far as it exercises the princes in logical thinking ; 
and the contents of the system do not seem to him to matter much, as he rocognises even 
the infidel Lokayata, along with Saikhya and Yoga. This clearly indicates a creat difference 
in point of view between Kautilya and his later follower KAmandaki. 


An older witness is Manu. According to Kautilya the Manavas recognised only three 
Sciences, because they included Philosophy in Theology (trayi vartta dandanitis cé ‘ti 
manavah ; trayi viseshohy anvikshiki ti). Hence one may expect Manu to recognise only 
three Vidyas; but he mentions four, just like Kautilya, because he, like the latter, 
separates Philosophy from Theology ; however he demands that the Anviksiki shall be an 
dtma vidya ( VIII, 43): 


traividyebhyas trayim vidyém dandanitinm ca sasvatim | 


anviksikim ca ’tmavidyém varttérambhims ca lokatah || 


“(The king should learn) from Brahmans well versed in Vedas, Theology, the 
everlasting State-craft and Philosophy which teaches the nature of the Soul and learn the 
works taught in the Science of Industries from people who understand it.” We thus tind 
the same views in Manu as in the Nydyabhdsya and in Kamandaki. They bused their 
teachings on Kaufilya modifying the latter to suit the orthodox tendencies of the time 
which set in after Kautilya, probably after the dissolution of the system of Government. 
introduced by the heretic Emperor, Asoka. That the account of Philosophy as we find 
it in Kautiliyam could not hold good a few generations after the life-time of Chanakya, 
speaks for the genuineness of its text that has come down to us. 


I may recapitulate the results of our investigation by saying that the Mimamsa, 
Saakhya, Yoga and Lokayata already existed in the 4th century B.c.. whereas Nyaya 
and Vaisesika and probably the Buddhistic Philosophy also came later into existence. 


THE PRATIHARA OCCUPATION OF MAGADHA. 
BY R. D. BANERJI, M.A... POONA. 


In my monograph on the Palas of Bengal I had stated that ** Magadha was annexed 
by the Gur) ara-Pratiharas to their dominions, and after Naraiyanapala we find the names of 
the Gurjara princes In the votive inscriptions of Magadha.”! The discovery of two 
inscriptions in the province of Bibar has thrown new light on this period and has now 
enabled us to determine the extent of the occupation of Magadha by the Pratihiras more 
precisely. The Vishnupada inscription of the 7th year of N arayanapéla’s reign proves 
that up to that date Gaya was in the possession of Narayanapila. The Bhagalpur grant 
of Naraéyanapala proves that up to the 17th year of his reign Mudgagiri or Munger was 
‘in his possession. A small brass image bearing a votive inscription un its back was 
discovered in Bihar Town two or three years ago. At present it is in the Museum of the 
Baigtya Sahitya Parishad at Calcutta. The image is that of a goddess with four hands 
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1 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. V, p. 63. 
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seuted in the arddha-paryanka posture. The inscription is incised on the back of the 
throne of the image. It reads :— 

Ori Deya-dha [rmmey] aa Sri-Ndrdyanapaéla-deva-rajye Samvat 64, Nri-Uddandapura-vas- 
tnvrya Ranaka Uchaputra Tharukasya. 

Translation. 

“The pious gift of Tharuka son of the Ranaka Ucha (Utsa), (dedicated) in the year 
54 of the reign of the illustrious Narayanapaladeva.” 

This new inscription proves that Naravanapala reigned for at least tifty years and 
that in the 5th year of his reign Uddandapura or Bihar was included in his dominions. 
The characters of the two Pratihara inscriptions discovered in the Gaya District show a 
marked resemblance to the characters of the Vishnupada inscription of the year 7 of 
Naradyanapéla and therefore it would be safer to place these two records after the 
Visnupaéda inscription hut before the Bodhagaya-pedestal-inscription of the reign of 
Gopaila IT. This proves that afterthe 7th year of Narayanapala Gaya and Western 
Magadha were occupied by Gurjaras, but Uddandapura or Bihar Town and Eastern 
Magadha continued to be ruled by the kings of the Pala dynasty. 

The Guneriya inscription of Mahendrapala, a tentative reading of which was published 
by me in my monograph on the Palas is being republished now. [ edit it from a photo- 
graph kindly lent to me by Dr. D.B. Spooner, B.A., PH.D., F.A.8.B., Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle: — 

Text. 


1. Samvat 9 Varsakha. 


te 


. Sudt 5 Sri-Guna. 


Ge 


. carita Nri-Mahendra pa 


ro 


. -la-deva-rdjye deva-dha 
>. -rmmf[o|yan Paramopasaka 
6. -vanika Haridatta putra Sri (2?) pa... . 
Translation. 

‘In the year 9 on the Sth day of the bright half of Vaisikha, in the reign of the 
illustrious Mahendrapala, at the illustrious Gunacarita, the pious gift of Sripé (? la) son 
of the merchant Haridatta.”” | 

The record is incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha which has been placed 
inside a modern shrine near Guneriya. 

The continued occupation of Eastern Magadha by the Palas during their struggle 
with the Gurjjara Pratihiras can now be proved from a number of records :— 

1. The Vishoupéda inscription of the 7th year of Narayanapala. 

2. The Bihar inscription of the 9th year of N ara yanapala. 2 This inscription was found 
azmong the specimens collected by the late Mr. A. M. Broadley in the subdivision and 
therefore it proves that Eastern Magadha was in the possession of Narayanap&la upto the 
9th year of his reign. 


~ et ene ee ee 
ee ‘pieces i, eked ne ae, 


ee ee ernment memind 1 fermen 





2 Memoirs of the Astatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, p. 63; pl. XXXI. 
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3. The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapila of the year 17. This proves that Mudgagiri 
or Munger was in tho possession of Narayanapila up to the 17th vear of his reign. 

4. The Bihar image inscription of the year 54. Though the find spot of this image is 
uncertain the mention of Uddandapura in the record proves that the city was included in 
the dominions of Narayanapila in that year. There is a blank between the voars 17 and 
54 and in these thirty-seven vears the Gurjaras mav have temporarily occupied Eastern 
Magadha. Such occupation could not have been of a permanent nature as Eastern Magadha 
was in the occupation of Narayanapila in his 54th year, 

5. No records of the reign of Rajyapila, son of Narayanapala, were known when my 
monograph on the Palas was published. Two or three years ugo Mr. Puran Chand 
Nahar, M.A., B.L., Zamindar of Azimgan}, Murshidebad, discovered an inscription of Rajya- 
pala in the Jain temple at Bargaon near Bihar in the Patna District of Bihar and Orissa. 
Bargaon is the site of the ancient Nalanda. A Jain temple, amidst the ruins, is the oldest 
temple at that place. Mr. Nahar informs me that there are four stone pillars at this place, 
all of the same design. The record is incised on one of these pillars. Mr. Nahar has kindly 
supplied me with four inked impressions of this reeord from which 1 edit it. It consists 
of five lines; the language is incorrect Sanskrit verging on Prikrit. The object. of the 
inscription is to record the visit (4) of one Vaidanatha (Vaidvanitha), son of Manoratha of the 
merchant family, to the temple in the month of Margga (sirsa) in the 24th vear of the 
reign of the illustrious Rajapala (Rajyapala), 

Text. 
lL. Om Samrat 24 Aargga dine. 
. Sri-Rajapala-deva-ra- 


to 


ae 
we 


. ge Vanika-kule Manora- 
. -tha-sutena Nri-Vaidanatha. + 


a» 


wt 


. Devathane paranavate + 


Translation. 
‘Inthe year 24. the -—day of Margga (sirsha), in the reign of the illustrious Rajapala 
(Rajyapali) the illustrious Vaida-natha (Vacdyanatha) son of Manoratha of the merchant 


family, bows in the temple. ” 

This inscription proves that Rajyapala reigned for at least 24 years and in that year 
Nalanda, and most probably the whole of South Bihar belonged tv him. This is the first 
inscription of Rajyapala that has been discovered as yet. Two inscriptions of Gopaéla ., 
the son and successor of Rajyapala has been discovered ; one at Barguon and the other 
at Bodh Cay’. These prove that Gopala IT. recovered the whole of Bihar from the Gurjaras. 
Only one record of Vigrahapala IL. has been discovered as yet. It is the colophon of a MS. 
copied in the 26th year of his reign. But thi: does not help us in determining the western 
limit of the Pala kingdom. Mahipala I., the son of Vigrahapala II., possessed the whole of 
Bihar and @ serics vf records prove that Manipala 1., Nayapala, Vigrahapala I0l. and 
Ramapala ruled over Eastern Magadha. 


of eae ee - - + + - - nena ee ce ee es ek e bas 


® Read Vaidyandtha. 
4 Read Pranavati. The form pranavati for pranamatt is to be found in one of the Bardbar cave 
inscriptions where we have : Acary4-Sri-Desdnanda pranavati Siddhesnarah. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE WEEK-DAYS AND VIKRAMA. 


THE late Dr. Fleet argued (JRAS., 1912, p. 1939) 
that the Jewish calendar of the week-days found its 
way intu India after Europe received it from the 
Jews, that is, in the third century of the Christian 
era. If India received the week-days from outside! 
it must have been from Syria direct, not vd 
Europe. ‘The evidence is twofold. The Surdalakarna- 
vaddna (Divydvaddna) mentions these days (p. 642). 
In the 8rd century it was translated into Chinese, 
Dr. Fleet tries to get over this evidence by saying 
that the days are not to be found in the Chimeso 
translation. Butthe natural explanation is that it 
being rather difficult to express week-days in 
Chinese, the translator left them out, The other 
evidence more ancient. The 
Dharma-sttra (Biihler, 11. 5. 9, 


turpana tothe week-days or their planets in the 


is Bandh4a yana 


W)* prescribes 


same order as we know them here ur as Kurope 
learnt centuries after the Baudhiyana-Nitras from 
the Semitic world. 

The point comes before us in connexion with the 
Githd-Sapta. Satt, where one of the day-names 
occurs. 

Even if we knew the week-days in the first 
century 4.D., a8 is clearly proved by the Avadina 
referred to, thedate of the Gdthé-Sapta-sati need not 
be lowered from the Ist century a.c., which was 
the date agsigned to it by Sir R. Bhandarkar. My 
friend Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in the 
Bhandarkar Memorial Volume loses its force in 


| the face of the Avaddna and tho Baudhiyana 


nee 


Dharma-sitra. 

The Gath-Sapta-Sati mentions Vikrama (V. 64), a 
fact which was not known to me when I published 
my theory in 1913 on the identity of Vikrama with 
one of the two Satayahana kings, either the one who 
conquered Nahapana or the one who succeeded him. 
The theory apparently appealed at the time, as 
IT was fortunate to recoive a letter from one 
of the greatest Indian scholars, Mr. Haraprasad 
Shastri, who signified his acceptance of my view. 
The theory, or rather the mythology about the non- 
existence of Vikrama circulated by early Indianists 
in their imperfect knowledge, is fit to be given up.$ 
I might point out that the new Jaina datum (see my 
article on Kalki)} places the end of Nahapana 
(Nahavaéna) in 58 8.c. The authority which I had 
before me in 1913 placed him a few decades earlier. 
The new material makes the identification doubly 
strong. Nahapana was the Saka of the popular 
tradition who was taken captive, and whose rule 
was ended by Vikrama. It is impossible for the 
Hindu public to have forgotten the great conqueror, 
the son of Gautami who destroyed so many oppres- 
Tha Jaina book Vira-charitra 
also connects Vikrama with Sadruka Satavihana.® 
The Séatavahana 
Vikrama explains the confusion in the popular 
tradition, which connects Silavihana with Vikrama, 


sore of ‘* dharma. ”’ 


(== Salavahana) origin of the 


K. P, Jayaswa.. 


1 Apparently she did, as in old literature we have only paksha. 


2 Not only ‘some’ as supposed by Fleet. 


All the week-day (grahas) names are there. 


3 Rdhu and Kets were originally separate as in the Anandaérama ed. ofthe BDhS. They make up 
the nine grahas. The Avadana also has got FR dau and Ketu. 


¢ It has been given up, for Fleet and others do admit that there was a Vikrama, but they say he was 


® foreigner. 
5 Ante, 1917, April. 


¢ 18,, XIV, 97 #. 
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THE FAROQI DYNASTY OF KHANDESH. 
By Lr.-CoLonEL T. W. HAIG, C.M.C. 
[ References to Firishta are to the Bombay text of 1830. 


NTIL recently our sole authority for the history of this dynasty, which ruled in Khandesh 
‘ for 225 years, was the industrious but. carcless and uncritical Firishta, but the publica- 
tion in 1910, by Dr. Denison Ross, of the first volume of Zafar al-Wdlihi bi Macaffar wa Alih, 
( An Arabic History of Gujarat), placed at our disposal an original historical sketch ot 
the family, on which the Burhan-t-Ma‘d sir, first brought to notice by Major J.S. King, 
who published in 1900, under the title of The History of the Bahmani Dynasty. ‘an abstract. 
translation of the introductory portion of the work. which had already appeared in The 
Indian Antiquary, also throws some light. The bistory of the small state of Khandesh 
which, though surrounded by the three large kingdoms of Gujarat. Malwa, and the Dakan 
contrived to maintain some measure of independence and outlived all its powerful neighbours 
is not unworthy of study, and a comparison of the authorities now availe ble inav enable 
us to reconstruct it with some degree of accuracy, 


Firishta,! our first authority, attributes the foundation of the state to Malik Raja, 
son of Khanjahan Faragi. whose forbears, he says. had served * Ald-al-din Khalji and 
Muhammad bin Trghlag of Dihli, and who had himself held high office under the latter monarch. 
On the death of Khanjahaén his son Malik Réja, as often happens ina country in which nobility 
ix not hereditary. found no means of advancement and was content to serve as a trooper 
in the bodyguard of Firdz Shah, the successor of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, in which humble 
capacity he still found means to indulge in his favourite pursuit) the chase, On one occasion 
Firaz, during his disastrous retreat from Sind to Gujarat across the Rann of Kachchh, while 
hunting wandered far from his camp and was resting, weary and hungry, under a tree when 
he saw a solitary sportsman with afew hounds. He asked hin whether he had any food with 
him and the hunter produced such coarse food as he usually carried and placed it: before 
the emperor, who, being struck by his host's superior manners and address, asked him: who 
he was, and was astonished to learn that the son of so important an cnr. with whom he 
had been well acquainted, was serving him in so humble a capacity. Firaz, on his return 
to Dihli, appointed Malik Raja to the command of 2,000 horso and conferred on him, for 
their maintenance, a small tief on the borders of Baglina, in the district afterwards known 
as Khandesh. Here a victory over Baharji, the Réhtor raja of Baglaua, compelled that 
ruler to acknowledge the suzerainty of Firaiz and enabled Malik Raja to send to Dihli fifteen 
elephants. This service was rewarded by promotion to the command of 3,000 horse and 
by the government of the whole province of Khaéndesh. Malik Raja was able, in his remote 
province, to maintain a force of 12,000 horse and, as the province could not support this 
force, he augmented his revenue by raids into Gondwana and the territorics of various 
petty rajas. Towards the end of the reign of Firiz, when the authorify of Dihli grew ever 
feebler, Malik Raja anticipated his neighbours in Gujarat and Malwa, and in 1382 ceased 
to remit tribute and began to conduct himself as an independent monarch. 


Such is Firishta’s account of the foundation of the state and the origin of its ruler, but 
the title of Khanjahiin is not to be found in the lists of the amirs of * Ala-al-din Khalji and 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq given by Ziyé-al-din Barani; and ‘Abdallah Mubammad, author 
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of the Zafar-al-Walih, gives a different and more probable account. According to him Raja 
Atmad, as he styles the first ruler of Khandesh, was the son of Khvaja Jahan, minister of 
* Ali-al-din Bahman Shah,? the founder of the Bahmant dynasty of the Dakan. In his 
history of this dynasty Firishta mentions no amir under this title, and says that Saif-al-din 
Ghiri was vazir throughout the reign of Bahnian, but the Burhdn-i-m@ dair describes Khvaja 
Jahau as one * Ain-al-din, an amir in the service of Muhaminad bin Tughlaq, who, with his 
son Muhammad, deserted his old master and joined ‘ Ala-al-din Hasan. When * Ala-al-din 
Hasan ascended the throne of the Dakan as Bahman Shah he conferred the title of Khvaja 
Jahan on the father and that of Shir Khan on the son and rewarded the former with the 
government of Gulbarga, the capital of the new kingdom. This Khvaja Jahan is certainly 
not identical with Saif-al-din Gari, who is mentioned by Firishta? as holding the govern- 
ment of Gulbarga in addition to the post of prime minister, but we may assume that he 
was an important amir at the court of Bahman Shah and it is probable that he held the 
tovernment of the city of Gulbarga while Saif-al-din held that. of the whole province. 


* Abdallah Muhammad goes on to say that on the accession of Mubammmad { Bahmani. 
in 1358, Ki:vaja Jahan retained the post. of cazir until his death, and was succeeded therein 
by his son Ahmad ; not Muhammad. as in the Burhan-i-Ma@é sir. This is further evidence 
that he was not identical with Saif-al-din Churi who, after an interval! passed in retirement, 
was reappointed vazi7, and died in harness at the age of 107 on April 21st, 1397, one day 
after the death of his master Muhammad [f Bahmani. whom Firishta-wrongly styles Malinad. 
It even seems doubtful whether Almad can be identified with Muhammad, Khvaja Jahan’s 
son, though the two names may be confounded. It is more hkoly that Ahmad was a younge) 
son of Kivaja Jahin, not aimentioned in the Burhaén-i-Madsir. Abmad. according te 
Abdullth Muhammad, disagreed with Muhammad 1 Bahmani and set out for Daulatabad 
where was the samt Zain-al-din, whom he approached as a disciple. The saint welcomed 
him as a disciple and said ‘Well done Raja Ahmad! Raja meaning Sultan, so that’ Ahmad 
took it as a good omen. This account. of Alhmad’s disaffection and of his interview with 
the saint Zain-al-din of Daulatabad enables us to trace his career, Bahman Shah had a 
nephew, Bahram Khan Mizandarini, the son of his sister, whom he married to one of his 
own daughters and always addressed as ‘‘son’’, and whom he appointed to Daulatabad, one 
of the four great provincial governments of the kingdum. Bahram resented the accession 
of his brother-in-law, Muhammad 7. and seems to have expected that he would inherit, 
on the death of his uncle and father-in-law, at least. a share of the kingdom, if not the throne 
itself, for in 1363, while Firdz Shah of ihli was in Gujarat, to which province he had 
retreated on the failure of his first expedition into Sind, Bahram sent a mission to him fr 
Daulatabad,* and invited him to make an attempt to recover the Dakan, 


oni 
promising 
him his assistance. It was impossible for Firdiz to abandon his enterprise against Nind, 
in which was involved the imperial prestige, but the envoys were encouraged to believe 
that after Sind had been roduced to obedience an expedition to Daulatabad would be 
undertaken. 


In 1365-66 Bahrim Khan, having won over to his cause many of the amirs of the 
neighbouring province of Berar and secured his financial position by retaining for his own 
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use several years’ revenuc from Berar as well as from his own province,’ rose in rebellion, 
and at thesame timesent another mission ® to Firfiz, who was now at Dihli. whither be ha’ 
returned after bringing to a successful conclusion his expedition to Sind. This expedition 
had, however, exhausted his military ardour, and he was loth to undertake a campaign in 
the south, where the power of the Bahmanids was now firmly established. He therefore 
replied tauntingly to the envoys that they had been among those who had rebelled against 
their sovercign, Muhammad bin Tughlag, and that if the course of events was not to 
their liking they had only themselves to blame. 


Tt is clear that Raja Ahmad was a partisan of Bahram. When le left) his) king's 
court he turned towards Danlatabad and sought the saint Zain-al-din who. as is evident 
from Firishta’s account 7 of this rebellion, supported Bahrain against his cousin and brother- 
in-law, gave the rebels sanctuary, and behaved towards Muhammad [, after his success 
as only one whose personal safety was secured by a superstitious veneration for his sane 
tity would have ventured to behave. With the progress of the rebellion we lave no further 
coneern. The rebels were defeated and banished to Gujarat. but of Raja Abmad we are 
told that he entered the service of Firtiz, so that hescems to have heen a member of one of the 
two missions sent to the imperial court, either of that sent to Gujarat in 1363 or, more 
probably, of that sent to Dili in 1365-66. “Abdallah Muhammad repeats the story of the 
service rendered to Firtiz when he was hungry and weary in the hunting-feld and says that 
he asked Raja Ahmad to choose bis reward, and that he asked for and received a grant of the 
village of Thalner, known as Karvand. * Abdallah Muhammad eives no further details of 
his history, beyond seyime that he established his | mdepeudence in E382. and Firishta’s 
brief record of his progress until this vear may he accepted as correct. 

Raja Abmad perhaps chose Thalner as an obscure corner whence he might safely harass 
his enemies, the Bahmanids, secure of assistance, m the last resort, from the Emperial 
power of Dibl}; but that power bogan to decline from the day of his investiture with 
his small fief, and the senile incompetence of Firaz and the disorders due to the wrangles 
and feebleness of his successors were but the prelude to the final crash. the tavasion of Edin 
by Taimar, which dissolved the frail bonds which bound together the provinces. until the 
Savyids, who succeeded the Tughlag dvuasty. could eall httle but the ext. of Dihli therm 
OWn. 

The example of Raja Ahmad in Khandesh was svon followed by his more powerful 
neighbours, Dilavar Khav Ghari in Malwa and Muraffar Doin Gujarat, and Alimad, instead 


of raiding the powerful kingdom of the Dakan, was forced to seck alliances y 
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enable him to maintain a measure of independence, for though the po cy 






balance of power might protect his small state from utter extinction he 











preserve his importance if he allowed the bark of his policy to drift. « 
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events with no other guidance than the fluctuating policy of his neigh 







or Malik Raja as ho is styled hy Firishta, first turned towards Malwa, anc 
to Hishang, son and eventually successor of Dilivar Khan, whose assistan 
thus purchased, With Dilavar’s assistance he expelled the officers of 4 
from the town and district of Nandurbar, which wore long a bone of ¢ 
Gujarfit and Khandesh just as were the Daab of Raichir between the 
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and Vijayanagar and, at a later date, Sholdpir between Bijépar and Alimadnagar and 
Pathri between Ahmadnagar and Berar. Raja .Almad probably believed that he could 
cominit this act of aggression with impunity, for Muzaffar was then engaged in warfare, 
but he would not submit tamely to this insult and. suspending his operations against the 
Hindas, marched at once to Nandurbar. expelled Raja Abmad, and besieged him in his 
own capital of Thalner. Mugzaffar, however. had yet to establish his authority in his own 
kingdom, where the continuance of his rule was threatened by turbulent Rajputs, and 
asked but to live in peace with his Muhammadan neighbours. so that Ahmad found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining terms and Muzaflar withdrew after obtaining from Almad_ satisfactory 
assurances that the district of Nandurbar would not agai be molested. 


Raja Almad died on April 29, 1399, and was buried at Thalner. The distinctive epithet 
of Farfiqi applied to his dynasty is derived from hisclaim to descent from ‘Umar, the second 
orthodox Khalifeh of the Muslims. who was entitled al-Faraq, ‘the Discriminator (between 
truth and error). Ahmad’s descent from * Ciar is thus given by Firishta §:— Malik Raja 
(Ahmad). son of Khanjahan (Khvaja Jahin). son of “Ali Khan. son of ‘Uthman Khan, son 
af Shanvtin, son of Ash’ath Shah. son of Sikandar Shah. sono of Talhah Shah. son of 
Danival Shah, son of Ash‘ath Shah. son of Urmiyfé Shah. son of Ibrahim Shih Balkhi. son 
of Adham Shah, son of Mabmid Shah. son of Ahinad Shih. son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
A’zam Shah, son of Asghar. son of Muhannonad Ahmad. son of Muhanunad, son of “Abdallah, 
son of ‘Umar the Discriminator. 

Raja Ahmad left two sons Nair (not Nayr.as he is called in the Imperial Gazettecr of 
India) entitled Jahangir Khan. who succeeded him, and Hasan, entitled Malik Iftibar 
According to Firishta Raja Almad had intended to divide his small dominions permanently 
between his two sons, leaving Nasir ruler of the greater part of the state, but establishing 
jJasan ax permanent and independent governor of the town and district of Thalner. Nagtr 
have been neglected by his father, captured the hill fortress of Asirgarh by stratagem from 
the pastora) chieftain called by irishta Asa Ahir. from whomit took its name, and) by the 
command of Zain-al-din, the spiritual guide of his family, who came from Daulatabad to 
visit him. founded the cits of Burhanpar which, in accordance with Zain-al-din’s 
injunction, he named after the great saint Burhén-al-din, who is buried in the hills above 
Daulatabid. On the southern bank of the Tapti, which Zaim-al-din refused to cross, 
Nasir founded, on the spot where the saint lodged, a mosque and a village, which he 
named Zainibad. 


Having thus established himself in eastern Khandesh Nasir resolved, by expelling his 
brother Hasan from Thalner, to extend his authority over the whole state, and to 
this end sought aid of his brother-in-law, Hishang Shah, who had succeeded his father on 
the throne of Malwa. Hishang sent his son (thazni Khan to the assistance of Nasir, and 
in 1417 Thalner was captured and Jiasan was imprisoned by his brother. Hasan had sought 
aid of Ahmad 1 of Gujarat, but assistance had not reached him in time and Nasir, partly 
with the object of forestalling the interference of Gujarat in the domestic affairs of 
Kbandesh and partly, doubtless, with that of repairing his father’s discomfiture, attacked 
Nandurbar. On the arrival of reinforcements sent by Ahmad of Gujar&t Nasir fled to Thalner 
and GJazni Khin to Manda, and Malik Mahmad, anamir of Gujarat, besieged Nasir in Thalner 
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and the latter was obliged to purchase place by paving trbute and swearing fealty to 
Ahmad Shah, and in return received from him the title of han and some of the insignia of 
royalty. It was also agreed that Hasan, Nasir’s brother. should remain at Ahmad’s court 
as his brother's representative, or, in other words, as a hostage. ITaxan seems to have been 
by no means loth to assent to this arrangement, and made his home in Gujarit, where he 


was safer than if he had remained within his brother's reach 


From this treaty we may date the estrangement between Khandesh and Malwa, for 
Nasir undoubtedly resented Ghazni Khan's pusilkunimous desertion of bim, which had left 
him no choice but. to humble himself before Aimad of Gujarat. The residence of Jl asan 
of Khandesh in Gujarat sowed the seed of a close alliance bet ween the two states, as will be 
seen hereafter, but Nasir was not prepared at once to throw hinusclf into the arms of Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat, and was soon enabled to form another alliance. The old animosity 
against the Bahmanids had by now been forgotten. and im 429 Atmad Shah Bahmani, 
who had recently been at war with THlashang Shah of Walwe and. although he had inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon him, desired still further to weaken bis adversary and to extend 
his own influence in the state on the northern border of dis kingdom, proposed to Nasir 
an alliance between his eldest son, “Ala-al-din Alimad. aud) Nagit’s dauchter, Awha Zainab. 
The alliance suited both parties, for mt provided Nair with « powerful ally both against 
Almad of Gujarat, by whom he had recently beca humilated and against PLashang of Malwa, 
from whom he was estranged, and Ahmad Shah Babmant with a useful ally against 


Hiushang. 


The alliance was almost immediately tested. In the tollowing year Kanha, Raja of 
Jhallawar, fled from the wrath of Abmad of Gujarat and attempted to purchase the 
protection of Nasir Khin by the gift of some elephants. but was told that the ruler of 
Khandesh could not venture to face alone the wrath of the Sultan of Gujarat. Nasir Khan 
furniehod him, however, with a letter of recommendation to Alonad Shah Bahmani, who 
sent a foree to his aid, and the troops of the Dakan and Khandesh attacked, nomimally in the 
interest. of the fugitive raja, Nandurbar, the frontier district of Gujarat. They suffered a 
defeat. and a stronger force sent by Ahmad Bahmani under the command of his son, ~ Ala-ad- 
din Abmad, the son-in-law of Nagir Khan. had no better fortune. The Dakanis withdrew 
to their own country, leaving Khandesh at the merey of the justly incensed Gujaritis, 
who overran it and forced Nasir Khan to take refuge in the hill country until thei thirst for 
plunder and revenge was sated, when he returned to Burhanpur. 


The match between ° AlA-al-din Ahmad and Aghi Zainab was not happy. * Al@-al- 
din Ahmad, who succeeded his father on the throne of the Dahan on Feb, 27, 1435, led 
an expedition two vears later into the Konkan and. having defeated the Raja of Sanga- 
meshwar and reduced him to the condition of a vassal. married his beautiful daughter, who 
received the name of Zibi Chibhra (‘ beautiful face ° ). Agha Zainab who, as the principal 
queen, had the title of Malika-yi Jahan, was slighted for the younger and more pew 
Hindu princess, and in her jealous wrath wrote to her father, Nasir Khan, complaining of 
her husband’s neglect. Nasir Khan, after obtaining the consent of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, 
the necessity for which indicates the change in the relations between the two alate, pyonged 
his daughter's wrongs by invading Berar, where many of the amirs welcomed him owing to 
his descent from ‘ Umar, and caused the Khuthah to be recited in his name. * Abd-al-Qadir 
Khanjahan, the loyal governor of Berar, shut himself up in Narnala and appealed for assist- 
ance to his king, ‘ Alé-al-din Ahmad. A force of the best troops of the Dakan under the 
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command of Khalaf Hasan Basri, Malik-al-Tujjar, was sent into Berar and found Nagir 
Khan awaiting it at Rohankhed. Nagir Khan was utterly defeated and fled to his hill fortress 
of Laling, whither Malik-al-Tujjir followed him, after burning and destroying all the public 
buildings in Burhanpdr and laying waste the fertile plains of Khandesh. An attempt to. 
surprise Laling failed but Nasir Khan, who attacked the Dakanis with 12,000 horse and a 
large force of foot, suffered a second severe defeat, which so preved upon his mind that it 
is saicl to have contributed to his death, which occurred on Sept. 20. or, according to 
another account, Oct. 1, 1437. He was succeeded by his son, * Adil Khin [. after whose 
accession Malik-al-Tujjir, hearing that a force was advancing from Nandurbir to relieve 
Laling, retired to the Dakan with his plunder, which included seventy elephants and many 
gus. 


‘ Adil Khan reigned without incident until 1441, when he died, either on April 30 or 
on May 4, and was succeeded by his sop Mubarak Khan, who likewise reigned without inci- 
dent until his death on June 5, 1457, when he was succeeded by his son Malik * Aind, who 
assumed the title of ‘ Adil Khan TI. 

‘Adil Khan TI was one of the most cnergetic and most powerful rulers of Khandesh. 
He established his authority over the rajas whose territory was included in or marched with 
his own, including the rajis of Gondwana, and compelled them to pav him tribute, he 
suppressed the depredations of the Kolis and Bhils thus making the roads throughout his 
dominions safe for travellers, he strengthened and extended the defences of Asirgarh, he 
fortified Burhanptr by building a citadel on the Tapti, and he carried his arms as far as 
Jharkhand. now known as Chtttiva Nagptr, from which exploit he was known as Jharkhandi 
Sultin. The author of the Zafiy-al-Walih evidently did not understand this title for he 
erroneously attributes one bearing a slight resemblance to it to Mubarak Khan. * Adil Khan's 
father and predecessor, who, he says. was known as Chaukanda, a word without meaning buy 
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bearing some resemblance to a Hindi word meaning “ square.” the applicability of which is 
not clear. Firishta’s account of the origin and application of the nickname is undoubtedly 
correct. 

The alliance with Malwa had terminated with Ghazut Khan's desertion of Naste Kban in 
1417, that with the Dakan had ended in disaster and humiliation. and since Mahk-al Tujjar’s 
invasion of Khaéndesh tho Faraqis had learnt to regard the king of Gujarat as thoir natural 
protector, had recognized his suzerainty, paid him tribute, and maintained an agent at his 
court. “Adil Khan IT. Hushed with his successes over Hindis and aborigines. believed that 
the time had come when he could stand alone, and failed to remit tribute to Gujarat and to 
appoint an agent to represent him there. Mahmid Baikarah, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Gujarat in 1458, accordingly sent an army to reduce him to obedience and ‘Adil 
Khan, who was forced to seek refuge in Asirgarh, obtained peace on the payment of all arrears 
of tribute and henceforward remained obedient to Mahmfd of Gujarat. The author of the 
Zafar-al-Walth says that this invasion of Khandesh occurred in 1459-60, but from what we 
know of the history of Gujarat Mahmud can hardly have had leisure to invade Khandesh in 
that year and it is far more probable that ‘Adil Khin I]. ventured to defy Gujarat towards 
the end of his reign, when his successos had increased his power and inspired him with con- 
fidence, than at its beginning when he had no reason to believe that he could throw off his 
allegiance. Moreover from an event which occurred during his visit to Malmid Shah, his 
designation of a distant relative as his heir, he being then childless, it is probable that he 
was then advanced in years, for had be been a young man with a prospect of begetting 
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children he would not have been Jikely to imperil the rights of a son who might be born to 
him by naming a distant relative as his heir. Tt. appears therefore that 1499-1500, the date 
given by Firishta® for the invasion of Khandesh by Mahintid Baikarah. is correct. After 
his reconciliation with his suzerain ‘Adil Khan visited Gujarat: and was kindly received, 
and the author of the Zafar-al-Walih says that he associated much with Mahmiad Baikarah 
and was on most intimate terms with him. He was childless and) the heir-presumptive to 
the throne of Khandesh was his vounger brother, Did Shan, a feeble aud worthless prince. 
There was at the court of Maimiid Baikarah a child, * Alam han, who was directly descended 
inthe male line from jfasan Khan, Malik Iftikhir, the vounger brother of Nagir Khan 
who, after having been captured and imprisoned by his brother, had been sent to Gujarat, 
where he and his descendants had lived ever since. the objects of the special favour of the 
kings of that country. asan Nhan married a relation, probably a sister, of his benefactor, 
Alunad | of Gujarat and left a son, Ghazni Khan, who marricd Alimad Shih’s daughter 
and left by her a son, Qaisar Nhin, who married the daughter of the Sultan of Sind and left 
a son, Absan \han, who was married by Malintid Baikarah to his daughter, the sister of 
Muzaffar I of Gujarat, and left a son, * Alam Khan, who was related to > Adil Khan 1 
no more nearly than in the ninth degree, but: was regarded almost. as a member of the royal 
house of Gujarat. Firishta,!’ in his heading te the reign of * Alam Khan. who) eventually 
succeeded under the tithe of “ AdiE Khan TI. makes hime a son of Nasir Kid. But this is 
absurd, for he was certainly a child about 1500 and Nasir had died in 1437. Tf we supported 
* Alam Khan to be a posthumous son of Naair he would have been seventy-one vears of age 
at the time of his accession in L509, when he was certainty a voung man. Moreover Mirishtea 
contradicts himself]! by correctly describing > Alam Khan as daughter's son to Malindd 


ee in 1458, so it is obvious that he 


Baikarah of Gujarat, who was fourteen vears of a 
cannot have been a son of Nasir Khan. 

One day towards the end of his reign” Adil Khan U1, who was visiting Mahmdid Baikarvh: 
was sitting with him in the hall of the palace at’ Champanir. when the conversation turned 
on: Alam Khan, who was then in the room. Mahmad evidently wished that he should be 
well provided for, and ~ Adil Khan embraced and fondled the engaging child) and at length 
promised Mahinid that: he should succeed him on the throne of Khandesh. 

Shortly after adopting his young cousit. as his heir’ Adil Shan PH, died. Rewarding the 
date of his death there are some discrepancies. Firishta gives it,!2 as Rabi-al-awwal 14, 897 
(Jan, 15, 1492) but this date, which differs by more than ten vears from that given by any 
other wuthoritv, mvy be at once discarded, for Firishta himself contradicts if twice, first in 
stating that > Adil Khan Il, having succeeded on Rajab 12, 86134 reigned for forty-six 
years, eight months, and twelve days,’ which period brings the date of his death to 
BRabi-al-awwal 24, 908 (Sep. 27, 1502), and secondly in stating that - Adil Khan's suqcessor , 
Da'id Khan, died on Jamadi-al-awwal 1, 914, after a reign of cight years, one month, and 
ten days, according to which statement the date of Adil Khin’s death would be Rabi-al- 
awwal 20,906 (Oct. 14,1500). The author of the Zafar-al- Wealth,’ gives the date as Rabr- 
al-awwal 15,907 (Sep. 28, 1501) which divides almost equally the period between the two 
dates found by calculation from Firishta’s statements regarding the duration of the two 
reigns and may be accepted as correct. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Mohammadan 
Dynasties, '* gives the date of ‘ Adil Khin’s death and Da'fd’s accession as 1503, for which 
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his authority seems to be the Useful Tables,7 published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal: 
but what the authority for those tables is I do not know. The Muntakhab-al-Lubab, a work 
which, so far as its account of the dynasties of the Dakan goes, is admittedly a mere epitome 
of Firishta, gives the date as Sep. 27, 1501, so that it is clear that the date given in the Bombay 
text of Firishta is a misreading. 


According to the Burhén-i-Ma‘dsir. a most untrustworthy authority for the reigns of 
the carlier Nizam Shahi kings of Alhmadnagar, * Adil Khan II, who is described as ‘Adil 
Shih, was succeeded on the throne of Khandesh, in accordance with his will, by his son 
‘“Mahbmid Shah Fardgqi,’”’ whose presumption in styling himself Shah aroused the wrath 
of Malmiad Baikarah of Gujarit. A long and confused account of the invasion of K)h4andesh 
by Malmiad, of Ahmad Nizém Shah's expedition to assist ‘* Mahmdad Farigqi,” and of the 
defeat and discomfiture of Mahmid Baikarah follows. Another version of this story is 
given by Firishta in the only passage in which he quotes 48 the Burhadn-i- Ma ‘dsir, called by him 
the “ Waqd’i‘-i Nizamshahtyyah which Sayyid “Ali Samnani was writing in the reign of 
Burhan Niziém Shah IT, and which he never lived to finish,” but in this version Mahmfid 
Baikarah is represented as coming to attack and Ahmad Nizém Sh&h to support ‘Adil K) an 
Il, and the mythical ‘‘ Mabmaid Shah Fartiqi ” is not mentioned. Firishta discredits the 
storv, as well he may. Not only has Sayvid ‘Ali been obliged to juggle with the chro- 
nology of the Fartiqi dynasty, but he has invented a Fariqi ruler who never ascended the 
throne and fathered a son on the childless “Adil Klan. The motive for the invention of the 
story was doubtless a desire to conceal the discomfiture of Alimad Nizim Shah, who was at 
this time attempting to wrest the fortress of Daulatabad from the brothers Sharaf-al-din 
and Wajih-al-din and beat a hasty and undignified retreat on hearing that Mahmid Baikarah 
was marching through K1 andesh to the relief of the fortress. 


On the death of ‘Adil Khan Tf, Malmid Baikarah took no steps to obtain the throne 
for his protégé ‘Alam Khan, the adopted heir, and ‘Adil Khan’s brother Da‘ad Klan would 
have succeeded peacefully had not a strong party among the amirs of Klandesh been 
bitterly opposed to him and proclaimed instead of him his infant son (ihazni Klan; but 
Glazni Khan’s party was overcome and Da ‘fad KI an retained the throne. 


It is almost impossible to follow the events of Da’fid’s brief but troubled reign. Accord- 
ing to Firishta Da’ad entertained the design of annexing part of the Nizam Shahi dominions 
and to this end committed some acts of aggression. It seems impossible that so feeble a 
monarch should wantonly have provoked so powerful a neighbour, but there is no doubt 
that Ahmad Nizam Shah invaded \handesh in this reign, though according to the Burhén- 
i-Maasir it was not until after Da‘fid’s death that he attempted to enthrone in Burhanpitir 
a pretender, ‘Alam Khan Fardqi, not tv be confounded with the protegé of Mahmid Baikarah, 
who bore the same name. The silence of the author of the Burhdn-i-Ma asir is easily 


17 Ain-i- Akbari, Colonel Jarrett’s translation, ii, 227, n. 2. 

18 ji, 189. Major J. S, King, in his preface to The History of the Bahmant Dynasty, says, “ Though 
the two authors (Firishta and the author of the Rurhdn-i-Ma’Asir) were contemporaries and probably 
met one another in Al madnagar neither makes any mention of the other,” and adds, in a note referring 
to Firishta, “he never mentions the Burhin-i-Ma’isir unless ho alludes to it under some other title. 
Professional jealousy probably accounts for this. But the work quoted by Firighta as tho Waq't*.ig 
Nizimahéhiyyah is undoubtedly the Burhdn-i-Ma’dgir, Major King is, however, quite right in saying 
that Firishta does not mention the Burhdn-i-Ma’astr in the long list of authorities cited at the beginning 
of his history. 
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explained; for A':mad’s invasion of K: &@ndesh brought him no glory and he-was igho.nimously 
6xpeliud irom thé country. From a comparison of thé'Zufar-al-Walih with Firienta-it appears 
that Hisim-al-dia, an amir of «landesh who .was ono of Da’ad k han’s principal opponents, 
invited A uinad Ni,am Shah to aid him in overthrowing Da’dd. ‘A imad invaded the country, 
briagias uals prot-g’, Salam han, with him, and laid it waste. Dav dd; wao probaaly. dared 
not appeal to Maimid Baikarah of Gujarat, lest be should bring another. protender into 
the Lwiu, applied tor aid to, Na:ir-al-din Shah of Malwa who, in 1504, sent e forcé, under 
qual. au, one of his amirs, to aid him. Iqbal Klan expelled A imad Ni 4m Shah, but 
beore iuwving the country insisted that the Khu bah should be recited in Burhanpar in the 
name Ol is master, Na,ir-al-din Shah, with which humiliating demand Da’ad. was forced 
to couply. ‘lam Jv Lan had Hed with his protector, A.mad Ni im Shah,-and for the 
rewmaluwy our years ot his life Da'dd han reigned in peace, dying on Aug. 28, 1508. - 

Atvor vhe deata of Dé’ad his son Ghazni Khan was, according to Firishta, raised to the 
throue vy salik 1418s4m-al-din and the other am.rs, but was poisoned by them after ten days. 
Acvudisg v0 ue Zifur-al-Walih uiazni Khan had been poisoned during the lifetime of his 
fala, vu Lou disvrepancy is of little consequence, for Giazni KX! an never actually reigned 
AN wiuiusy dudiuvdialoly after the death of Dai’id Ahmad Nijwm Sadh reappeared in 
Niaatuusa Wivw wis protege, ‘Alam Kl an. , 


© ‘Loe duscuat of this * Alam Khan is not precisely known, but, thero'is ndéwhere a hint 
that uv was wu tiupostor. According to Firishta he was “ of tho offspring of the Marigi 
Sutjaus 9; tues 4ufur-al-Wala calls him “a relation of Di'id ” ; nd tie author of the 
Buriwaw--uld wow says that he was ‘‘ of the stock of the rulers of Air.” It is probable 
thas.se Was lor avarer in blood to Da&’ad than was tho other ‘Alam __ 4n, who was protected 
by:-ide.uuud Baikarah. It will be convenient to distinguish the two pretenders as ‘Alam 
hi an os Gujarat and ‘Alam {tl &n of A‘imadnagar, | , 
‘Ala |. au of Gujarat now thought that it was time to assort his claim to the throne 
of }y' &uuuss aud ois motnor applied to her father, Ma mid Baikarah, for ussisoance, wnich 
was ruadily givea. in Nove.noer or December, 1503, oaly throe or four muncns after the 
deatu of wud. an, Ma..mad Baikarah set out from Chimpanir for Thalner, then held for 
Aumad’s protcgé, styling himself ‘Alam Shah. | 
Iti pusivioa in. a&ndesh was now as follows :--‘ Alam F) an of A*madnagar and Malik 
His&m-atuin the Mughul, the lvador of the Almadnagar party in | anaush, wero at 
Burhuatpur, wuute they wefu joined by A:mad Ni_a4m Snéa of A madnagar and ‘ Ala-at-din 
‘Imad dan of Burar, woom 1isim-al-din had summoned to his aid ; Malik Ladan, thu leader 
of the Gujarat party in \ andesh, had shut himself up in Asi garh, wnure hu was besiuzed 
by the partisans ot ‘Alam K' én of A‘madnagar; and Malmdd Shah Baikarah and hig 
protég?, “ Alam |" an of Gujarat, wore advancing on Thalner. Thalnor surrvadu.ud, and on 
hearing of its tall A :mad Ni 4m Shah and ‘Ala-aldin ‘Imad Shah flod tor retuge to Gawil- 
ga ‘h, leaving 4,000 troops in Burhanpar to support their candidate for the throne. Ma mid 
then sont two of his am re, Sayyid A,af K' an and ‘ Aziz-al-Mulk against {isdin-al-uin and 
‘Alam | han of A’imadnagar, and tho troops of A madaagar and Burar flud trou Baraanpdr 
80 that Hisdm-a:-din was obliged to provided for his own safoty iby soading tho:preeader 
off to tho ‘Dakan and making his submission to Ma mdd Baikarah. Malik Lidwa aad foro- 
stalled him, and there was now no obstacle in the path of ‘Alam: an of Gu Jari by the throne. 
On April 'T, 1509, Ma imad Baikarah. hold a court ‘at Taalnor an ingsallud ais protge “lam 
Klan; whd now took the title of ‘ Adil Khan IL, as ruler of I hdalasa, COMVLLAY On Nia; 
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28 though he had been a mere officer of Gujarat, the title of A‘zam-i-Humayiin. Malik DLadan 
received the title of Khanjahin and Malik Hisim-al-din that of Shahryaér and Mabmdad, 
after giving his nephew four elephants and 300,000 tangas, returned to Gujarat. 


In the meantime Ahmad Nizam Shah had returned to the frontier of his own kingdom 
and ventured to send a letter to Mahmid Baikarah requesting him to grant to ‘Alam K+an. 
who had taken refuge at the court of Ahmadnagar, some small share in the dominions of his 
forefathers. To the letter, which Ahmad, who had revolted from his master, Mahmad 
Shéh Bahmani, had imprudently addressed as from one king to another, no written reply 
was vouchsafed, but the envoy who bore it had to endure an unpleasant interview with 
Mahmiid, who wrathfully asked how one who was a rebellious slave had dared to address 
him as one king writing to another. instead of embodying his requests in the form of a 
humble petition, and closed his homily with a threat that such insolence, if repeated, would 
not go unpunished. 

‘ Adil Khan IT], now established on the throne of Khandesh, still further cemented his 
alliance with Gujarat by marrying a daughter of Sultéin Muzaffar, who afterwards succeeded 
to the throne of Gujarat as Muzaffar IT. One of his first acts was to cause Malik Hisim-al- 
din Shahryar, who was again plotting with Ahmad Nizim Shah, to be assassinated. The 
dispatch of a large force from Gujarat averted a danger which threatened the state from the 
direction of Ahmadnagar, and the reign of ‘Adil Khan ITI. was not marked by any note- 
worthy event until his death, on Aug. 25, 1520, when he was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
I., who is generally known as Muhammad Shah, from his having been summoned to the 
throne of Gujarat, which he never lived to occupy. 


The history of Muhammad Shah’s reign is to a great extent that of Bahadur Shah of 
CGujarit, with whom he always acted in concert and by whom he was designated heir to the 
kingdom of Gujarat. In 1527 a quarrel arose between Burhén Nizim Shah I of Ahmad- 
nagar and ‘AM-al-din ‘Imad Shah of Berar, which was composed for a time by Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, who took the king of Berar under his protection. In the following year 
Burhan and Amir Barid of Bidar invaded Berar, and Muhammad Shah, who regarded ‘Ala- 
al-din ‘Iméd Shah as a. protégé of his uncle, Bahadur Shah, at once respended to his appeal 
for help and marched to his assistance. Burhan T and Amir Barid severely defeated ‘ Ala- 
al-dinand Mulammad Shah in the neighbourhood of Mahfr and Muhammad fled to Asirgarh. 
leaving all his artillery and clephants in the hands of the victors, and at once appealed 
to Bahadur Sh&h for assistance. Bahadur Shah, Muhammad Sh&h, and ‘Ala-al-din ‘ Im&d 
Sh&h thea marched to Ahmadnagar and Burhan Tf fled to the protection of his fortress 
capital, Daulatabad ; but Bahadur’s intervention in a quarrel which was regarded asa purely 
domestic affair in the Dakan and his announcement that he had annexed Berar aroused the 
resentment and apprehensions of the other kings of the Dakan, and Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapér and Sultan Quii Qutb Shah of Golconda, as well as Amir Barid of Bidar, sent contin- 
gente to the aid of Burhan, whereupon Bahadur, fearing lest his communications with his 
own country should be endangered by the rainy season, which was approaching, hastened 
to make peace. It was agreed that the fortress and district of Mahar should be restored to 
Alf-al-din ‘Imid Sh&h and that Burhan should return to Muhammad Shah the elephants, 
guns, and other booty which he had taken from him the year before. Bahadur’s nephew 
waa, of course, indemnified at once, and he and his uncle returned to their kingdoms, but 
BahAdur considered that he had already done sufficient for Berar and failed to enforce the | 
_ stipulation regarding the restoration of Mahar. The kings of the Dakan, who bitterly 
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resented ‘Ala-al-din’s appeal to the powerful king of Gujarat, were in no mood to see his 
wrongs righted, and Mahir remained in the possession of Burhan. 

This companionship in arms increased the intimacy between Bahadur and Muhammad 
and Bahadur not only permitted his sister’s son, whose ancestors had becn content with the 
title of Khan, to assume the royal title, but was accustomed to givo him a seat beside him on 
his throne, and it was probably now that he openly acknowledged him as heir-presumptive 
to the throne of Gujarat. 

In 1530 Bahadur again visited Burhanpdr and seemed inclined, in response to an 
appeal from the King of Berar, to attack Ahmadnagar once more, but Muhammad, who had 
nothing to gain from a strife which would convert Ahmadnagar into a permanent enemy of 
Khandesh, came forward as peacemaker, and his counsels prevailed. Early in 1531 
Muhammad accompanied Bahadur on his expedition into Malwa, in which he captured Mandi 
on March 28, 1531, and subsequently, after reducing to obedience the Rajpdts who had 
acquired power in that country, in which operation he was much assisted by Muhammad, 


annexed Malwa to Gujarat. 


In 1534-35 Muhammad assisted Bahadur in his siege of Chitor, which. ended in the 
capture of that fortress, and in the saine year accompanicd him in his flight from Humaytin’s 
army at Mandasor to Mandi. Bahadur fled from Manda to Champanir, whither he wax 
pursued by Huméaydn, and thence to Kathiéwad. Humiaytin’s expedition into M&élwa and 
Gujarat had much alarmed the kings of the Dakan, who were convinced that he intended 
at once to recover the Southern Kingdoms for Dihli, and Burhan I. of Ahmadnagar; Tbrihim 
‘Adil Shah I. of Bijapfr, Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda, and Darya ‘Imad Shah of Berar 
formed an alliance against him, but their apprehensions were premature, for Humaytin, who 
was harassed by the activity of Bahadur’s amtrs and disturbed by news of the progress made 
by the already formidable Shir Shah, was unable to maintain his position in Gujarat and 
retired to Mandi and thence, on Bahadur Shah's return from Dit to Chaimpanir, to Dihli. 


Huméayian, on retiring to Dibli, left some of his amurs in Malwa to retain possession of 
the province, and Muhammad Shah of Khandesh was engaged, under the orders of Bahadur 
‘Shah, in expelling these intruders, when he received news that Bahadur had been drowned 
on Feb. 13, 1537, at Did, whither he had gone to treat with the Portuguese under Nuno 
da Cunha, and that the affairs of Gujarat were in great confusion owing to the return of the 
Mughul, Muhammad Zaman Mirza, from Hindtstan and the Panjab. Muhammad Shih 
was summoned by the amtrs, in accordance with his uncle’s will, to ascend the throne of 
‘Gujarat, but before he could reach Chéampanir he died, on May 4, 1537, and was buried in 
Burhanpar. 

On the death of Muhammad Shah an attempt was made to raise to the throne his young 
son Ahmad, but the majority of the amirs supported the cause of Mubammad’s brother 
Mubarak. Ahmad died, or was probably put to death, and Mubarak ascended the throne, 
using the royal title which, in the case of Muhammad, had been recognized by Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat. The death of Muhammad Shah had left the throne of Gujarat vacant, 
and the amtrs of that country were obliged to seek their king in Khandesh, where Bahadur, 
in order to secure an undisputed succession in Gujarat for his nephew, Muhammad Shah of 
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Khandesh, had imprisoned his younger brother, Latif Khin. Latif Khan was now dead, 
but had left a son, Mahmid, and a deputation from Gujarét, headed by the amir Ikhtiyar 
Khan, waited on Mubarak Shih and demanded the surrender of Mahmdd. The demand 
was a disappointment to Mubarak, who had hoped that the choice of the amirs of Gujarit 
would fall on him, and he demurred to surrendering Malimid but, on the amirs of Gujarat 
assembling their forces and assuming a threatening attitude, delivered him to Ikhtiyar 
Khan, who carried him off to Gujarat and there enthroned him as Mahmid III. The history 
of Gujarat during the early part. of Mahmid’s reign is the history of contests between the 
leading amirs of the kingdom for the possession of the king's person and the regency which 
such possession involved and two amirs entitled “Imad-al-Mulk and Dary& Kban, having 
slain Ikhtiyar Khan, quarrelled with one another. “Imad-al-Mulk was worsted by his 
confederate inthe contest for the possession of the young king and fled to Khandesh, where he 
took refuge with Mubarak Shah. Darya Ktan and Mahméd Il pursued him and were 
met by Mubarak at Dankri. Mubarak was defeated but the Gujaratis refrained from 
following up their success and “Tmad-al-Mulk fled to Mandti and took refuge with Qadir 
Kban, one of the old amirs of the Khalji kings of Malwa who. on the expulsion and 
retirement of Hurnayiin’s officers from Malwa, had assumed the government of the country and 
entitled himself Qadir Shah. According to Firishta,’9 Mahmadd now, in fulfilment of a 
promise which he had made to Mubarak when they were fellow-prisoners in. Asirgarh during 
the life-time of BahAadur and Mulammad. surrendered to Kl andesh the town and district of 
Nandurbar. 

It was in Mubarak’s reign that the army of Khandesh first measured swords with the 
troops of Akbar, and defeated them, In 1561 an imperial army under the command of 
Adham Klan, Akbar’s foster-brother, conquered Malwa and expelled Baz Bahadur, the son 
and successor of Shuji‘at Khan, Shir Shah's viceroy of that province, who had assumed 
independence as the power of the short-lived Sar dynasty of Dihli declined. Baz Bahadur 
took refuge in Burhinpar, and was followed thither in lo62 by the brutal Pir Mubammiad 
Khan, Akbar's governor of Malwa, who committed the most terrible atrocities in: Khandesh, 
plundering and laying waste the country and slaughtering its inhabitants without regard to 
age or sex. He captured Burhanpdir and ordered a general massacre of its inhabitants in 
which many pious and learned men perished. Mubarak and Baz Bahadur shut themselves up 
in Asirgarh and Tufal Klan, who had usurped the government of Berar and imprisoned 
Daryé Shah, the Jast of the ‘hmad Shahi dynasty, came to their assistance. The allies 
marched to attack Pir Muhammad who. anxious to save the plunder which he had collected, 
retired before them without fighting. On reaching the Narbada Pir Muhammad and his 
officers were attacked and defeated by their pursuers and fled in confusion across tho river, 
jo which Pir Muhammad was drowned. All historians agree in regarding his fate as God's 
judgment on the atrocities which hc had committed in Malwa and, above all, in K’! &ndesh. 
As Budaoni says, “the sighs of orphans, the weak, and the captives did their work with 


3 


him.” As a result of the defeat of Pir Muhammad Baz Bahadur temporarily regained 


possession of Mandt. 
(To be continued ) 
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VIVEKAPATRAMALA. 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A.; TRIVANDRUM 


(Continued from p. 100) 
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| anata’ | 


Halen MNase RIAA TATA Fe 

qaiea FVUASRET F TF O7 : | 

qatea faeat MAAR 2 I 

eargcaiad fraaqosa (Shr srz || 
HRSA TAR MAA HHHALT TBST | 

Fai Rorey: SATHITAUS BERT A BAA |i 

stfeaq AETIT AR ALA THSTH TTA | 

ASA AHATASBIATAN TEA ATTA || 
GAAAVASGAA AT: ATANGCTIASHAATAT : | 

HVT AINAIH A: ATWAPATSHAWN gt || 

Sara Ua: Pas Ryser aerate qaqia 
Arana MRA: PTAs faararysaa: |! 
ARR RIVaA, Weary AR! Rea Res HATLA: | 
TEATS TAAEHSA CA Ayes ICAL BAA gras || 
eareae FATTT TE Tea fat farsa | 

AAA TATA ATT ATs || 

arr aafarafaes aedt fag gore Harz 
aqaiaraareaaenraat facafaraeqira | 

ata wet faftsateahraratasneayacaay 
AIQIASHANAAA AKA Arayeq axaezg( ’ fa ara | 
RITA MAA BP Ay: sles Swvy | 

MUTT ATATST WAA BA Brawn: || 

WHA Wa AAS aA: aK aar: | 

TAAG A ASW AEM TH seATyT || 

UHRA GAIT HTETUT | 

HANI Asal | Als Hos HiT TT |! 

attra: Sraavareay afar veT: | 

MM RISVqyaTaecy, wa (AMT || 

TOSILAT SHAAN THIS TY AT WVAAAWASUATT TNA | 
RTPA HARA TTA TT RIT Ta TATTTA II 
TIATTTATITG: Ta ACHAEA Trad PAT IT TAT TUTTI 
VENTA TTA Ppa aT PeNe we TTA PAR | 
aart Bay areas eT: Pe ATAEAT | 
ATTA SANT ASMaArIanhs TeV TAA ART I 


31 am indebtod to Mr. ‘TI. S. Kuppusvami Sastri of Tanjore for the text of the Vévdi-apatramdli. 
as also the extracts from the Subhadrd-Dhinait jaya Natikam, the Bhdgavata-champu and the Sdamuva ?i, 
Yégananda-prahasanam. Tle has also been kind enough to make several valuable suggestions, 
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IMAATGe a “arwarntrd fare | 

crvarantreread trans: & AFayrz || 

favarst erat Ta Page SATA: HT 

HEM WATTS APTA: TNF _— | 
Sartrearsersarsaasaay searese: (2) rarer 
qreanrearenrat Pra giat ares a Sar) AT waa || 


Aweqrena ararearreans FaTeag | 


anaer sac am earaa waar: II 

ode wea Tas FIT Ag MAT TITAS | 
qaeTagQavAawersans ATC? ae fra rachater werran® tl 
Taraewaearcrsrsey aw eyosetRCaaARaaArar: | 

SH PTT WHAT RATATAT ATARI aT eT: I 


qrowaaraaasaa Be fercar swaSHcAer: RAT | 
TRIG eeaaweEn HT cya eras BER aT || 
SMT ANUa Waa: Tease Preneaiaarayscrea arawra | 
ASAT AACA ATRIA: TARA Ta War | 
aay WET TeAAT: & Ta areal waaay | 
aeng AD AIT B CarersirsTaance diz: | 

a: HATH ATA SHA PIMA aA Bay || 
TREAT AANA Ty “abr eeaTiaaer salt =| 

qarrra Prasrsaenge sttearrarsageaiagar || 
aaa sar Wee VATA: | 

aat af Hranrareat aa ATeRTASATT: | 

raarafaredt 3a fearrancatreaar | 

WALSH ABVIEM WHAGHRT: BS || 

weafaniaars frrqarey ear | 

qraear Nese Waal @AWoaMs: BH || 

farrqarat aa qnecane aur | 

craft AT UT TTI |i 

HAP AT aaa SH Aaszat: | 

arresacasar a iteRosaat wy: 

AMAT geass TTHIT: I: : 

a TATA AT itemosee: He || 

UWA RAAT afftanzanTeate: | 

aradt araarrea He Peccarereltferetr 

earcrarga asa afer yraceet | | 
THAT | Horearaewraa: || a 
Weep assy: Vrsasits aftraergiee: | 

aur Teenager aaa FArIzA A AAT AANTTET I 
VPTTIANAR Rae AAAI TAR: | 

ST Real MATE TTATyEy WA: |! 

sara arcerrabreransaanr ar | 
Seeatearnray ys yea TAT II 

WTA FHA AAT TEA ATETT LAT AP ATT | 

TTS eS GPET INT TACT THT Te Fe || 
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wars aeraraaas care Sree faire | 
“qraeas GqTas Tay aie Reg || 
afuwaraes Hatt artte wrsitwaa: ares | 
& wwaritshynat (2) were azTase ari qed 
Gt Bee ale Hea ATA Gerster are | 
wat wags AeA: WaRTET WREST: || 
waa: af: grea ara fartarieras | 

TH WRIT HAAAA ATT || 

aredt waza aks aur asada: | 

anea arid & qrraemet gee || 
frarcagairarags qatar rar 
faeyngftarmur caaar atgarqrenar | 
NAAT ATa CTT 

ATTHATA PATRAS FT FATT: || 
SeAaratae a aT Fi RNS RAAT 

TAP CA FITTS ASAT STeTTTAH_E TT: | 
ACA ETAACHT GUAT WAT 
aera a aferaye aren 3(?) gear aver |! 
OH TT Tae AR: | 

UA ATHANCAT AUT TAMARA: || 
SHYFRCATATA: MEAT HHT: | 
waarfarararrstiaa abate |! 

Soufalea ara zraaaaiia | 


SB away: afar nara: Gorey VTA FHA | 

qalsirarraa sare Parr waa ST aes || 

qwrearad Pryce Aa sitters: KPT: 

Meas STs Gea SATA TEA: TAA | 

ge watt aaaraaraa( ? fa were Parlay 

are aMnaagorates( ? ot erqerartan teaser | 

sary ars awaits fracas | 

gate wearesataaisrearerearrcretea: [I 

os ETT aT: UIA? Me erarsaT 

aenftiararaaey tates frit: | 

arqarraey argeangircarcreingat 

arte 4 & arg cena: aitarrrater: || 

Rrartarsaat & agrees etry: | 

St MAST PHAY Tay AF Wey || 
AFWMAGHATAMHTSS PATS | 

SATAN ase cafatreaaest sts || 

wade ftr8 sracaqaree aétaz | 

aregececante: & Pri eat aur |! 
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amsgars ars, Tea Ciceamea F7G | 
qaes PRAt eT?) alia aaa 
ATS A TT ATAATT TATA, {fara | 
Frarratarge Qa suseaairya: || 
WIFAS: TUT FIG eg roacitg eet aram { 
are aee a TAT TNT a HAIG Tq: i 
gua % dwadiongiones Fi fags errata | 
agaart fsrrmdet gira are wTAAT TS: II 
Sra cent ctaar aiiar aesraarae Barra ser | 
Seale FT AIAAA BHT HEN ay Tea: fArTET | : 
e aeTarara aaNet wars aaegseaa yy 
aPreraaar a fraredhear Parcareagta ati} | 
a Mata: Harea FT Sega MATE |: 
adeyi a THRE Tarawa | 
Sra syeanraya Taya erat asta ATT BPS RATT tt 
aa: ara. AE MAUS AE MAASH THe | 
AETAAET AA AAT ATIC: | a a 
ATA WA WAMWIATHETAT | 
VASURTNT F TTY VAITAT |I | 3 
MAH FEI VUTTAN TIS PUNTA | te a 
faryaeaas si Tay TT sas |) , 
IY Saat F AA wR | 
CEIM ATA at Hare Tizaty | 
Sarasa Tai aea aiaa sag | 
STA: FALTAC A TACSTATAR HGF 
STHITT TaETMWAws sy 2) Lat aod: | 
AETQIART: Fi ATR ATA TANT qT | 
eepterrer ren Trae Tata warm tb 
ara Alaiait: erarerasa a Tat Ray | a 
Bla aay Fa R2HRTAANAA || 
STATS TAA WAT UAUAZIZAT: | 
REIT’ (72) waypwala saragesq_ |), 
ag TAAL AT AH SEAT TEA | 
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ON A PECULIAR POLISHED HAMMERSTONE FROM 
SINGHBHUM, CHOTA NAGPUR, INDIA. 
BY H.C. DAS-GUPTA, M.A.,, F.G.8.; CALCUTTA. 

THE implement to be described here is included among a number of stone implements 
presented to the Geological Department of the Presidency College, Calcutta, by Mr. Subodha 
Krishna Biswas, M.8c., who came across them in the course of his professional work as a 
geologist in the district of Singhbhum. According to Mr. Biswas the specimens were 
obtained from two citferent localities: one of them, Nadup or Ladup, is about 5 miles south 
of Kalimati Railway Station ( Lat. 22°46’, Long. 86°17’) and the other is about a mile and 
a half east of the workings of the Cape Copper Company at Matigara (Lat. 22°38’, Long. 
86° 26’). Both these localities are in Dhalbhum and are mostly inhabited by the Kols and 
the Santhals, while the implements were all found among the débris at the mouths of 
ancient copper mines. The rocks which were utilised in preparing the specimens are 
hornblende-svhist, a rock which is very common in the area, though according to Mr. Biswas 
in the exact localities where the spe3imens were obtained the strata are phyllitic and 
quartzitic showing that the rocks used for the manufacture of the implements must have 
been brought there by persons, the remnants of whose handicraft they are. 

A number of implements from Chota Nagpur has been described by a number of 
workers including the late Dr. Wood-Mason! and the Rev. P.. Bodding.? But the 
specimen under notice is of an unusual type and accordingly a short description of it is 
desirable. 

The implement, as the accompanying Plate 1. shows, is broken and has a thickened head 
followed by a portion which is flat. A specimen somewhat similar to this has been 
described by Mr, Rivett-Carnac 3 from Banda in the United Provinces, and there is a plaster 
cast of it exhibited in the Archeological collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
These two specimens, however, differ from each othe: markedly both in the shape of the 
head and of the remaining portion-—the latter being quite cylindrical in the Banda speci- 
men while, as alrealy mantionead, it is quite flat in the specimen from Singhbhum. There 
is also a marked differense in the nature of the head which inthe Banda specim3n has a 
portion —about one-fifth—-protruding beyond thecylindrical part while no such protuberance 
is present inthe Singhbhum specimen. In the latter, however, the boundary between the 
head and the flat portion is very marked, though it is not equally well pronounced on 
both faces, while any such marked boundary is altogether wanting in the Banda hammer. 
The head shows evidence of wear rosulting in three well-marked concavities. The flat 
portion is only partially present and there is n> indication regarding its real length. 

It is rather difficult to say definitely anything about the use to which this peculiar 
implement was put. But in consideration of the fact that it was foun] among the débris 
at the mouth of old pits dug for copper-ores, it may be supposed that it was used as a 
hammer to break the cupriferous rocks—the precise way in which the hammer was used 
being, however, doubtful—eg., whether it was a double-headed hammer with a handle 
attached to it, or a single-headed hammer, the flat part preserved being used as a handle. 
The sharp boundary between the flat part and the head would lead one to suspect that it 
was double-headed, but then the somewhat large size of the flat part is rather diffionlt to 
account for; while, if the flat part is supposed to be used ax a handle, it may be: sali 











1 Jour. As. Soc Beng., Vol. LVII. 1888, pp. 387-396. 
2 Ibid, Vol. LXX, 1901, Part ITT, pp. a 22; and Vol. LXXIIF, Part (11. pp. 27-31. 


' § Josd,’ Vol. LII., 1883, Part I, p. 228, a 
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that a cylindrical pattern would have served the purpose better. Mr. Rivett-Carnac 
believes that the Banda implement might have been used as a pivot. 


The specimen was obtained from the second of the two localities above referred to, 
and the collection also includes one pounder and two stone arrow-heads. 

It may be mentioned here that at oa meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Sir Thomas 
Holland exhibited some grooved stones and ground pebbles found in Singhbhum and used 
by a past and unknown generation of gold miners. 4 
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TRIMURTIS IN BUNDELKHANID). 
BY RAI BAHADUR HIRALAL, B.A., M.R.A.S.; DAMOH. 

A perusal of Mr. Nateéa Aiyar’s article on the Trimarti image in the Peshawar Museum 
contributed to Sir John Marshall’s Annual! for 1913-14 ( which has just appeared ) has 
suggested this supplementary note. In tho Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow at Damoh, 
which I-am just occupying, there is an image of a Trimfrti, which is somewhat peculiar 
and confirms Rao Sahib. Krishna Shastri’s remark quoted by Mr. Aiyar that ‘“ Brahma, 
Vishgu and Siva being all directly or indirectly recognised to be identical with the sun, 
there is every possibility of the Trimirti figures representing the sun-god.” The photo of 
the Bangaon 2 Trimarti, which is reproduced im the accompanying Plate IT, actually represents 
the sun with all his emblems and accompaniments. - In front of the standing figure, there 
is the broken image of Chhaya (Sun's wife) below which sits the Sérathi or chariot- driver 
holding the reins of seven horses, of whom only three can be seen, the rest being broken. 
There are three side figuros, the bull-faced Mahadeva in a sitting posture, surmounted by 
Vishnu standing with feminine* grace and holding the Gada (macc ) in his hand. while on 
the opposite side stands the bearded Brahmi, all these three combining into the main 
figure gf the’ sun described before. At the top there are figures of two females shooting 
with a bow and arrow, apparently the other wives of the sun, who along with Chhayd, 
form the three Saktis, or counterparts of the Hindu Triad. 

This is, moreover, 2 unique representation of sun worship by one of those six classes 
of adorers, who regard tho sun in the triple form to which reference is made by Sir R. (. 
Bhandarkar in his “ Vaishnavism, Saivism and minor religious systems.’ Speaking on the 
sect of Sauras he remarks in § 115, p. 152, that ‘“‘some worship the orb of the sun who has 
just arisen as Brahmadeva, the creator, others the sun on the meridian as iévara, the 
destroyer. He is also regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Vishnu, 
the protector, and considering him as the cause of the creation and destruction also and 
as the highest entity worship him. There are some who resort to all the three suns as a 
triple form.’”? The Bangaon statuc would be easily recogniscd as one in which the 
suns are conceived in a triple form. 


A minute scrutiny of the image would show that the sun-god wears top-boots up to 
his knees, terminating into a curl at the foot end in a Pesauri or Peshawar fashion. This is 
another interesting point, confirming the identity of the image with sun worship incorpo- 
rated from foreign sources. Again quoting from Sir Rimkrishna, that learned savant 
remarks in para 116 of his book as follows:—‘‘The form of the idol of the sun 
worshipped in such temples is described by Varahamihira ( Brihat Sauhitd, Chap.58 ), but 
the features mentioned by him which have a significance for our present purpose are that 


a 


ee Aaa Peta POC CI TRE ELE LAPSE POEL ETT EOL OASIS INSEL ON ALI COOLED, AIO ISO I CAST TTI IE EE, LTS OLN, CIO 
4 Proc. Aa. Soc. Beng. 1903. p. 302. 1 See pp. 276-280. 


£1Is 13 miles north of Damoh. The image lying in the 1 eputy Commissioner’s compound was 
brought from that place about 4 years ago. 


3 Compare Mr. Aiyar’s remarks in his footnote No. 2 on page 278 of the Archeological Report for 
1913-14, where he says :—“ It must be borne in mind that Vishnu being regarded as the pieserver 
performe the réle of the mother of creation. Hence we find that in ceriain Pyré:.aa Vishpu ts described 
as the Sakti or female vounterpart of Siva, it is no wonder, therefore, that in the figures under 
consideration the portion alloted for Viehnu is carved with feminine grace, | 
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THE FARUQI DYNASTY OF KHANDESH. 
BY Lr.-CoLoneLt T. W. HAIG, C.M.G. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 


N the summer of 1564 Akbar himself marched to Manda from Agra and his amirs 
captured the fortresses held by officers who had not yet submitted. Among the places 
so captured was Bijagarh, which was held by ‘Izzat Khan for Mubarak Shah. The fortress, 
was surrendered conditionally, and it was agreed that Mubarak should give a daughter in 
marriage to Akbar, should give her in dowry the districts of Bijagarh and Handiya and should 
henceforth cause the Khutbah to be recited in his dominions in the name of Akbar. 
Mubarak’s daughter was conducted to the imperial court by Akbar’s eunuch, l'timad Khan. Tho 
treaty with Akbar made no alteration in the status to which the rulers of Khandesh had 
long been accustomed. They had for many years been subject to the suzerainty of Gujarat 
and though it appears that the feeble Malmiad LIT had not ventured to assert this suzerainty 
they now merely exchanged their former allegiance to Gujarat for allegiance to the emperor. 
It docs not appear that Akbar intended to regulate the succession to the throne or to 
interfere in any way in the internal affairs of Khandesh except in so far as those affairs affected 
the foreign policy of the state, but he certainly assumed control of its foreign policy and 
expected the assistance of a contingent of troops whenever the imperial army was engaged 
in operations in the neighbourhood of Khaéudesh. 

Mubarak died on December 19, 1566, and was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Shah IT... a wild and gencrous prince, who left all power in the state in the hands of his 
minister, Savvid Zaiu-al-dip. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Gujarat, had fallen into great confusion. Mahmitid TIT had 
been murdered in 1554 and left no male issue. The leading amirs raised to the throne a 
young man named Razi-al-Mulk, who was said to be a descendant of Ahmad L and who 
succeeded under the title of Ahmad IT and was assassinated in 1560. There appeared to 
be no male heir of the royal house left, for Mahmid TLL, who dreaded a disputed suceession, 
had been in the habit of ensuring that no woman of his harem ever gave birth to a living 
child, but the minister, I'timad Khan, produced a child named Nanhti, and by swearing 
that the boy was the son of Mahmdad ITT by a maidservant of the harem whom he had saved 
from Mahmtid'’s barbarous and unnatural treatment. induced the amirs to acknowledge 
him, and he was raised to the throne under the title of Muzaffar 1. In 1567 T'timad 
Khan, in order to rid himself of the importunity of Changiz Khan, another leading amir, 
who was demanding additional fiefs with a view to extending his power, contrived to embroil 
Changiz with Muhammad IL by sending him to recover Nandurbar, which had always 
belonged to Gujarat until it was surrendered by Mahmid OT in fulfilment of his promise, 
to Mubarak If of Khandesh. Changiz Khan marched to Nandurbar, occupied it, and 
emboldened by his success, advanced to Thalner. Muhammad If induced Tufal Khan of 
Berar to assist him in repelling the invader and tho allies marched to Thalner. Changtz 
Khan, being too weak to withstand them, entrenched himself and, when he perceived that 
the enemy was resolved to bring him to battle, lost heart and fled. Muhammad and Tufal 
pursued him, taking much plunder, and reoccupied Nandurbar. 


In 1568 Changiz Khan defeated the minister [‘timad Khan and expelled him from 
Gujarat, and the wretchod king, Mugaffar III became a mere tool in the hands of any one 
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of the amirs who could for the time obtain possession of his person. The genuineness of 
his descent from the royal house had always been suspected and was now openly impugned 
and Muhammad II of Khandesh deemed the occasion opportune for asserting his claim to 
the throne, which was undoubtedly superior to that of Muzaffar, and invaded Gujarat with 
an army of 80,000 horse. He advanced to the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad but the 
amirs of Gujarat assembled an army of seven or cight thousand horse, utterly defeated 
him, and compelled him to retire to Asirgarh. Shortly afterwards Khandesh was overrun 
and plundered by the princes known ag the Mirzas, distant cousins of Akbar, who had 
recently sought a refuge, whence they might trouble Akbar, in Gujarat, but had quarrelled 
with Changiz Kh&n and fled from the country. Muhammad IT assembled his army with 
the intention of punishing them, but before he could take the field they had fled and passed 
beyond the confines of his kingdom. 


In 1574 Murtazi Nizim Shih | of Ahbmadnagar conquered and annexed the kingdom 
of Berar, carrying off from the fortress of Narnala, where they had been confined, all the 
members of the ‘Imad Shahi family. He then marched against Bidar. 


The annexation of Berar by Ahmadnagar, which threatened to upset the balance of 
power in the Dakan, was most distasteful both to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah J of Bijapar and to Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Golconda, and the latter sent a secret mission to Muhammad U1 of Khandesh 
urging him to attempt the recovery of Berar from Ahmadnagar, and promising help. 
A pretender to the throne of Berar, representing himself tobe the son of Darya, the last of 
the ‘Imad Shahi dynasty, appeared at the same time in Khandesh and sought Muhammad's 
aid. It appears to have been the ambition of Muhammad's minister, Sayyid Zain-al-din, 
that committed Khandesh to the support of the pretender’s claim, and Muhammad, according 
to Firishta, 2° placed at his disposal a force of 6,000 horse which, when it entered Berar, 
was reinforced by seven or eight thousand of the adherents of the “Imid Shahi dynasty ; 
but according to the Burhdn-i-Ma‘asir, the author of which would be likely to magnify the 
difficulties with which Murtazi Nizim Shah had to contend, Muhammad II. sent into Berar, 
an army of nearly 20,000 horsc, under the command of Sayyid Zain-al-din, having received 
encouragement and material assistance from ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih as well as from Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah. Berar had not settled down quietly under its conquerors and even one amir of 
Murtaza Nizim Shah had rebelled. On hearing of the approach of the invaders the amér 
appointed by Murtaza Nizim Shah to defend his conyuest assembled at Elichpdr, the capital 
to concert measures of defence with Khurshid Khan, their leader. It was decided that the 
army of occupation was not strong enough to withstand the invaders and Khurshid Khan 
withdrew to Gawilgarh, where he was besieged by the army of Khandesh. The rest of the 
Ahmadnagar amtrs withdrew from Gawilgarh and attacked another force of the invaders. 
which was besieging Narnala, but were defeated and fled southwards to join Murtazi Nizim 
Shah, who was preparing, at Odgir, to invade the small kingdom of Bidar. They were 
overtaken by the army of Khandesh and again suffered a severe defeat, apparently on the 
banks of the Pengunga, in which river many were drowned. A remnant of the fugitives 
reached Murtaza& Nizim Shah’s camp at Odgir in sorry plight, and Murtaza at once perceived 
that the expedition against Bidar must be abandoned if he wished to recover and retain 
Berar, and marched northwards with his whole army, sending ahead an advanced guard of 
picked troops under the command of Sayyid Murtaz4 Sabzavari. The army of Ahbmadnagar 
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reached Balapir and on its approach the army of Khandesh fled to Burhanpar, and as the 
invaders continued their march northward Muhammad II left Burhanpdr and took refuge 
in Asirgarh. Murtaza I captured and sacked Burhanpir and then marched towards Asirgarh 
sending Changiz Khan in command of his advanced guard. A force of seven or eight thousand 
horse which was sent by Muhammad IT against Changiz Khan was defeated and the whole 
army of Ahmadnagar advanced against Asirgarh. The main body of Muhammad's army 
was encamped about the fortress, but fled on the approach of the invaders, leaving its 
camp and haggage behind, and was pursued as far as the borders of Akbar’s dominions. 
The army of Ahmadnagar then formed the siege of Asirgurh. The siege was likely to be 
protracted and as Muhammad II was most anxious to come to terms negotiations were 
opened which terminated in a treaty under which the army of Ahmadnagar agreed to 
evacuate Khandesh on payment. of an indemnity of 900,000 muzaffaris.2+ 

Muhammad IT did not long survive his disastrous attempt to add Berar to his 
dominions, and died in 1576, leaving a young son, Hasan Khan and a uterine brother, Raja 
‘Ali Khan, to dispute the succession. Firishta says?? that Raja ‘Ali Khan was at 
Akbar’s court at Agra at the time of his brother's death, and Hasan Khan was enthroned 
but was deposed in favour of Raja ‘Ali Khan on the latter's return from Agra, but the Zafar 
al Walih gives a detailed account of the events immediatcly following Muhammad's death. 
It scoms that Raja ‘Ali Khin was present at his brother's deathbed, and Lad Muhammad, 
the paymaster goneral, who entered while the question of the succession was under 
discussion. insisted on the enthronement of Hasan Khan, in the hope of profiting by a share 
in the guardianship of a minor sovereign. The other amirs readily acknowledged the boy 
but Raja ‘Ali Khan obtained the consent of Sayyid Zain-al-din, the vaz/r, to an arrangement 
under which he became his nephew's guardian and king in all but name. This arrangement 
romiwined in foree untilan extensive plot for the assassination of Raja “Ali Khan was discovered. 
Its author was ‘Al? Khan, the maternal uncle of Hasan, and the leading conspirators were 
liasan’s mother, Raihin, governor of Burhanpfir, and Khanjahén. The plot was 
ilideswered by means of an injudicious attempt by ‘Alf Khan to gain over ‘Arab Khan 
al-Yafi'l, who was a devoted adherent of Raja ‘ Ali Khan and disclosed the plot to his master. 
The conspirators were put to death, except Hasan’s mother, who was generously pardoned, 
and JTasan was deposed, so that Raja ° Ali Khan became king in name, as well as in fact. 
According to Firishta 2? Raja “Ali Khan, seeing that Akbar had obtained possession, not 
only of Hinddstén and Bengal, but also of Malwa and Gujarat, refrained from exciting his 
wrath by assuming or using the title of Shah and always rogarded himself as his vassal, 
while maintaining, on the other hand, the most friendly relations with the independent 
kings of the Dakan. This statement is not correct, at any rate of the early days of Raja 
‘Ali Khan’s reign. According to the Zafar-al-Wdlih Raja ‘Ali Khan assumed the title of 
‘Adil Shah IV, by which he is always described in that work, and he seems at first to have 
chorished the idea that the kings of the Dakan, by maintaining an unbroken and united 
front, might be able to check the extension of the Mughul empire beyond the Narbada, or 
at all events beyond the northern frontier of Berar, but he was a wise monarch, and must 
soon have realized that it was impossible to unite the quarrelsome rulers of A)madnagar, 
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solubly bound up. 
It is true that neither in Firishta nor in any history written in Northern India is Raja 


‘Ali Khan ever referred to by the title of Shih, but it is extremely doubtful whether the 
kings of the South often used this title in their correspondence with the imperia] court, and 
it is quite clear that Raja ‘Ali Khan never so used it. The title of Raja, which he always 
used and by which he is known even in imperial chronicles, was probably adopted by him, 
in imitation of the founder of his dynasty, as a word whivh etymologically bore the same 
meaning as Shah and at the same time could not be objected to by an emperor who 
numbered among his vassals many territorial rulers bearing the same title. But it also seems 
certain that the more exalted title of “Adil Shah was employed, not only within the limits of 
Khandesh but also in Raja ‘Ali's correspondence with the kings of the South. It will, 
however, be more convenient to refer to him as Raja ‘Ali, both because that is the title 
under which he is more generally known, and because his title of ‘Adil Shah is apt to be 
confounded with the titles of the “Adil Shahi Kings of Bijapdér. 

For some reason which is not quite clear Raja ‘Ali Khan made Lid Muhammad, who 
had been the first to advocate the acknowledgement of Hasan Khin as king, his minister, 
and gave him the title of Asaf Khan. 

The first recorded act of Raja * Ali Khan's name does not display him in the light of a 
royal tributary of Akbar. Both Mubarak IT and Mubammad IL had paid tribute to Akbar 
and in 1579 2) Shah Budagh khan, governor of Malwa, sent his son ‘Abd-al-Matlab Khan 
to demand payment of the tribute according to custom. Raja ‘Ali Khan replied to 
‘Abd-al-Matlab’s demand that he collected his revenue for his army and was accountable to 
his army for it. ‘Abd-al-Matlab was returning to Malwa with this answer when Raja ‘Ali 
Khan’s army, which was following him, came up with him on the bank of the Narbada. 
His mission was not strong enough to cope with an army, but “Abd-al-Matlab Khan, who 
was a notorious coward, fled across the Narbada without waiting to ascertain what the 
intentions of the leaders of the army were. He himself was nearly drowned, and his elephant, 
his banners, and his kettle-druins were carried back as trophics to Asirgarh. This episode 
is not mentioned in any of the histories of Akbar’s reign, but the author of the Zafar-al- 
Walih tells us that Shah Budagh Khan was highly displeased with his son for his conduct 
on this occasion, which certainly did not tend to advance the impcrial prestige. 

In 1584 an event occurred which tended to turn Akbar’s eyes towards the Dakan. The 
insolence and absolute predominance in Ahmadnagar of the minister, Salabat Khiin, who 
had a monopoly of access to his feeble-minded master, Murtaza Nizim Shah I which enabled 
him to issue such ordors as he pleased, had long disgusted many amirs in the state, and none 

more than Sayyid Murtazé Sabzavari, governor of Berar, and his principal lieutenant, 
Khudavand Khan. Their resentment against Salabat Khan reached such a pitch that they 
assembled the army of Berar and marched on Ahmadnagar with the avowed object of over- 
throwing the minister and releasing the king from his bondage to him. On December 9, 
1584, they were attacked at the pass of Jefr, two leagues from Ahmadnagar, by the royal 
army, and utterly defeated. They fled through Berar, and the small force which was 
detailed to pursue them allowed them no opportunity of repairing their defeat. They there- 
fore crossed into Khandesh with the object of invoking the aid of Akbar in their quarrel 
with the constituted authority in Ahmadnagar and in the belief that Raja ‘Alf Khan would 
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observe towards them at least a benevolent neutrality ; but the policy of inviting imperial 
interference in the domestic affairs of the Dakan was very far from commending itself to 
him and when his attempt to divert them from their purpose failed he sent against them a 
force which pursued them as far as the Narbada, the frontier of his kingdom, and took from 
them such elephants, horses, and baggage, as they had been able to savo in their flight. 


The two amirs reached the court of Akbar, who appointed each of them to the command 
of 1,000 horse and sent a message to Raja ‘ Ali Khan commanding him to restore the plunder 
he had taken from them, which order was promptly obeyed. At this time Akbar received 
another fugitive whose presence reminded him that there was work to be done in the Dakan. 
This was Burhin-al-din, the younger brother of Murtaza’ Nizim Shih, who was no longer 
safe in his brother's dominions and fled to Agra by way of the Konkan and Gujarat. In 
August, 1585, Akbar, who was obliged by the death of his brother, Muhammad Hakim 
Mirza, at Kabul, to march towards the Panjab, appointed his foster-brother, Mirza ‘Aziz 
Kika, Khan-i-A‘zam, governor of Malwa. With Khan-i-A’zam’s arrival in Malwa began, 
Raja ‘Ali Khan's troubles. His true sympathies were with the independent kings of the 
Dakan, but his own kingdom formed the outpost of imperial aggression against theirs, he 
could not trust them to join whole-heartedly with him in any resistance to-that aggression 
and it was impossible for him alone to stem its tide. 

Khan-i-A‘zam, having made Handiya his headquarters, demanded of Raja “Ali Khan, 
early in 1586, passage through Kbandesh for the army with which he proposed to invade the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom. Raja ‘Ali Khan replied that the passage of so large a force would 
devastate his small kingdom and suggested that the best line for an army advancing from 
Malwa to invade Almadnagar lay through Kherla, in’ north-eastern Berar, and, on the 
rejection of this proposal by Khan-i-A‘zam, appealed for helpto Abmadnagar. Salabat Khan, 
tho regent of Ahmadnagar, largely reinforced the army of Berar, which had its headquarters 
at. Elichptr, and placed it at the disposal of Raja “Ali Khan. In the meantime the impcrial 
amirs, of whom many disapproved of Khan-i-A'zam’s enterprise, were quarrelling among 
themselves, and Mir Fathallah Shirazi, whose duty it was to keep the peace between them, 
was much harassed. Khaén-i-A‘zam could ill spare Mir Fathallih, whose services in the 
turbulent camp were invaluable, but the unexpected opposition of Raja ‘Ali Khan called 
for the intervention of his ablest negotiator, and Mir Fathallah was sent to Asirgarh. In 
Raja ‘Ali Khan, whose object it was to prevent the invasion of the Dakan without appearing 
to oppose the imperial policy, Mir Fathallih met his match. Raja “Ali Khan secretly 
invited the army of Berar to invade his kingdom, in order that it might appear that in 
opposing the designs of Khan-i-A’zam he was acting under compulsion. As the army 
advanced he sont his minister, Asaf Khan, to Mir Fathallah to warn him that he stood in great 
dangor and to conduet him on his way back to Handiya. Fathallah had no choice but to 
retire and when Agaf Khan left him his retirement speedily became a flight. On his arrival 
in Handiya Khan-i-A’zam so rated him for his failure that he refused any longer to serve 
under him and withdrew with his contingent into Gujarat. Khdn-i-A‘zam whose force was 
dwindling away, was now goaded into action. He invaded Berar and attempted an attack 
on Kherla, which was disastrous to the horses of his cavalry, but he plundered some of the 
northern districts of Berar and on March 20, 1586, sacked Elichpir, which had been left 
defenceless by the advance of the army of Berar into Khandesh. In the meantime the 
army of Borar, under the command of Mirzé Muhammad Taqi, having been royally enter- 
tained by Raja ‘Ali Khan, had advanced, together with the army of Kh&andesh, towards 
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Handiya, and, on learning that Khan-i-A‘zam was plundering in Berar, attacked and burnt. 
that town and at once turned southwards in pursuit of the imperial troops, whom they 
largely outnumbered. The imperial troops plundered Balapir and the amirs of the Dakani 
army pressed on so rapidly in pursuit that only a few of their troops could keep pace with 
them. An indécisive action was fought at Chandar, but Khan-i-A‘zam would not stay his 
flight towards Nandurbar, for which town he was making in the hope of being able to 
persuade his brother-in-law, the Khan‘hanan, who was then Governor of Gujarat, to join him 
in invading the northern districts of the Dakan. His flight was so rapid that he was even 
obliged to maim some of his elephants to prevent their falling uninjured into the hands of 
the enemy. His troops reached Nandurbar on April 10, 1586, and as the Khankhénén could 
not then join Khan-i-A‘zam in his enterprise hostilities ceased and the armies of Berar and 
K! andesh retired. 


The Dakan thus enjoyed a brief respite from foreign aggression, but the progress of 
events in Ahmadnagar favoured Akbar’s designs. On June 14, 1588, Murtag& Nizim Shih I, 
the madman, was murdered by his son Husain Nizim Shah I, who succeeded him and was 
himself murdered a few months later, when the party in Ahmadnagar who had embraced 
the heretical Mahdavi doctrines raised to the throne the boy IsmA‘il, son of Burhaén-al-din, 
who had fled from Ahmadnagar and taken refuge at Akbar’s court. 


Burhan, who had lately been employed by Akbar in the Bangash country, where he had 
done good service, was now the undoubted heir to the throne upon which a faction had 
placed his youthful son, and Akbar dispatched him to Malwa in order that he might attempt 
to secure it, at the same time sending instructions to Nnan-i-A‘yam and Raja ‘Ali Khan to 
give him all the assistance in their power. Burhan refused, however, the help which Khan- 
i-A‘zam offered him, on the ground that his people would resent his appearance in his country 
at the head of a foreign army ; the true reason for the refusal being evidently the desire to 
avoid Jaying himself under an inconvenient obligation, and invaded Berar with only his 
own contingent of 1,000 horse and 300 musketeers. Leaving Elichpdr on his right he marched 
on Balaptr, but was defeated by the commandant of that post and fled back to Malwa. 

On receiving the news of the failure of Burhan’s first attempt to recover his throne 
Jamal Khan the Mahdavi, who was now supreme in Alimadnagar, attempted to inveigle 
Burhin to Ahmadnagar by means of a proposal that he should come himself and take 
possession of his kingdom, but Burhan was too wary thus to deliver himself into the hands 
of his adversary. 

Burhan now perceived that he could not recover his kingdom without foreign aid, 
and sank his pride. Raja ‘Ali Khan, in obedience to Akbar’s orders, not only prepared his 
own army for the field but wrote to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapdr and his powerful 
minister, Dilavar Khan the African, proposing that the army of Bijapar should invade Ahmad- 
nagar from the south simultancously with its invasion from the north by Burhan and his 
allies. Dilavar Klan gladly seized the opportunity of striking a blow at Ahmadnagar and 
invaded the Nizam Shahi dominions from the south while Burhin and Raja ‘Ali Khin 
invaded Berar. This double attack caused much dissension in Ahmadnagar but Jamal Khan 
ultimately decided first to turn southwards, and trusted to the army of Berar to check 
Burhan’s advance. He defeated the army of Bijépdr but almost in the moment of victory 
learnt that the army of Berar had gone over to Burhan, and he was obliged to turn north- 
ward without delay. He was pursued by the army of Bijaépar, which had not been broken 
by its defeat, and now harassed him by cutting off his supplies. On reaching Ahmadnagar 
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he learnt that Burhin and Raja ‘Ali Khan had advanced as far as Rohankhed, a small 
town lying on the slopes of the plateau of southern Berar, and were there awaiting him with 
7,000 horse and forty elephants. He pressed on to meet them, but defection and desertion 
had been rife in his army ever since he had taken the field, and of the 10,000 horse which 
he had led against the army of Bijapar no more than 3,000 remained to him. The battle of 
Rohankhed was fought on April 5, or, according to other accounts, on May 7, 1591.24 
From the first Jamal Khan's army had no chance of victory. Tfabashi Khan, one of his 
améirs, deserted, with nearly 1,000 horse, to the enemy, his gunners refused to fire, and his 
cavalry was checked by a slough into which they rode. Jamal Khén in desperation charged 
the enemy at the head of a small body of cavalry and received a musket ball in the forchead, 
which killed him on the spot; Khudavand Khan, his principal lieutenant, was cut down 
while attempting to flee, and the young king, Isma‘fl Shah, was captured at a short distance 
from the field. 

All authorities agree in assigning the chief, if not the sole credit for this victory to Raja 
‘Ali Khan. Burhan had a small contingent of his own followers and adventurers from the 
imperial army, and he had been joined by the amirs of Berar and other deserters from the 
ariny of Ismaé‘il Nizam Shah and Jamal Khan, but Raja ‘Ali Khan’s troops formed by far 
the greater part. of the invading army and he probably supplied nearly all the clephants 
and artillery. During the battle, which lasted but for a short time, Burhan, by agreement 
with Raja ‘Ali Khan, stood aside with instructions not to interfere unless the day should 
appear to be going against the army of Khandesh. The arrangement. was creditable to the 
political acumen of Raja “Ali Khan and Burhan, though it ts probable that Akbar would have 
preforred a greater measure of activity on the part of Burhan, who would thus have been 
presented rather as Akbar’s candidate for the throne than as a legitimate sovereign seeking 
his hereditary right. But for those who had the interests of the kingdoms of the Dakan 
at heart it was most undesirable that) Burhan’s appearanee on the scene in his quest of a 
throne should he marked by an act of open hostility against his prospective subjects. 


Raja ‘Ali Khan, having congratulated Burhan on his road tothe throne being now open, 
retired to Burhanpir, with Jamal Khain’s elephants and artillery as his reward, and Burhan 
marched on to Almadnagar, where he ascended the throne without opposition as Burhan 
Nizim Shah JT. 

The death of Burhin on April 13, 1595, and the subsequent disputes regarding the 
succession gave Akbar the pretext which he had long desired for direct interference in the 
affairs of the Dakan. He had been bitterly disappointed in Burhan LL who, instead of proving 
to be the obedient vassal of his expectations, had asserted his independence and taken his 
own course, and the Akbarndma, the official history of Akbar’s reign, inveighs against his 
gross ingratitude. On his death his elder son, Ibrahim Nizam Shah, who was distasteful 
to a majority of the amirs on account of his birth, his mother having been an African, was 
raised to the throne, and his younger son Isma‘il, who had already occupied it for a short 
period before his father’s accession, was blinded. Tbrihim was slain in a battle between his 
partisans and his enemies on Aug. 7, 1595, and Miyan Manjht raised to the throne a youth 
named Ahmad, whom he represented to be the son of Muhammad Khudabanda, sixth son 
of Burhan Nizim Shah I (1509-1553), and imprisoned Bahadur, son of Ibrahim Nizam Shah, 
in the fortress of Jond. The African amirs, who had been partisans of Ibrahim and knew 
Ahmad to be supposititious, refused to acknowledge him and rallied to the support of the 


%* The Akbarndma bas April 5, and Firishta (ii, 2917) and the Burhin-t-Ma'dsir have May 7, 
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famous Chand Bibi, daughter of Husain Nizam Shah I and widow of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I of 
Bijapir, who had returned to Ahmadnagar since her husband’s death and now stood forth 
as the champion of the lawful heir, the infant Bahadur Nizam Shah. 

The African amirs besieged Mivin Manjhfi in Ahmadnagar, and he betrayed the cause 
of the Daken by appealing for assistance to Sultén Murad, Akbar’s second surviving son, 
who was now viceroy of Gujarat. Murid’s instructions from his father covered this contingency, 
which had been expected, andthe prince marched towards the Dakan. At the same time 
the viceroy and amirs of Malwa, at the head of whom was * Abd-al-Rahim, Khankhanan, in 
accordance with Akbar’s orders. marched to the Dakanin concert. with the prince. 


The position of Raja ‘Ali Khan was now one of great. difficulty. Akbar’s armies were 
about to undertake the enterprise which he had always dreaded and deprecated, and had 
once actively opposed, the subjection of the first of the independent. kingdoms of the Dakan 
which lay in their way. During the life-time of Burhan Nizam Shah IL the poet Faizt was 
sont as an envoy from the imperial court both to Almadnagar and to Khandesh, and his 
mission, which had not. been brilliautlhy successful im Ahmadnagar, was believed to have 
secured the adhesion of Raja “Ali Khan. whose sympathy with the kings of the Dakan and 
whose opposition to Khan-i-Azanis  filtbustering expedition were well known, but it was 
deemed advisable to send at this time another envoy, who should not only assure himsclf 
of Raja “Ali Khan's acquiescence in the invasion of Ahmadnagar, but should convert him 
into an active ally. To this end he was to offer him the coveted district of Nandurbar, which 
had for some time past formed part of the imperial province of Gujarat, and though the 
bribe, together with other considerations, secured its object, Raja “Ali Khan did not. 
acquiesee in the armed intervention of the empire tm the domestic affairs of Ahmadnagar 
until he had made an appeal for belp to Ebrahim ‘Adil Shah U1 of Bijaptir and had beeu 
disappointed. At length he was compelled to join the Mughuls and accompanied them with 
his army to Ahmadnagar. taking part in the siege of that city. which was opened ou 
December 26, 1595, and closed on March 25, 1596.25 on which date was concluded the 
treaty under which Chand Bibi, regent. of Almadnagar, ceded the province of Berar to 
the emperor Akbar. 

The besieged garrison of Almadnagar had some hopes of assistance from Raja ‘Ali 
Khan, on account of his known svinpathies with the kingdoms of the Dakan, but they were 
ultimately disappointed. The author of the Burhdn-c-Maaair writes, * Traditions of the 
‘old friondship of Raja “Ali Khan. ruler of Khandesh, still remained, and he maintained an 
‘uninterrupted intercourse with those within the fort, so that they were enabled, by his 
‘means, to introduce any supplies that they might require, and occasionally. when a body 
‘of gunners came from the other forts in the kingdom to reinforce those in Almadnagar, 
‘they were able to enter the fortress by the connivance of Raja ‘Ali Khan, and greatly 
‘ strengthened the defence. When this matter became known to the prince (Sultén Murad) 
‘he removed Raja ‘Ali Khan from the position which he occupied and placed that section 
‘of the trenches under the command of Raja Jagannath, who was one of the great Rajput 
‘amirs, and thus all ingress and egress were stopped. In the course of the siege, and while 
‘it was at its height, Raja “Ali Khan, being instigated thereto by Akbar’s amirs, sent to 
‘Chand Bibi Sultan a letter, saying, ‘“T purposely accompanied the Mughul army into this 
‘country with the object of Peckenying the honour of the Nigam Shahi dynasty. I know 
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‘ well that this fortress will, in a short time, be captured by the Mughuls. See that you 
‘shun not the fight, but protect your honour, and surrender the fort at the last to the prince, 
* who will give you in exchange for it any fort and any district in this country that you may 
‘choose. The honour of the Nizim Shahi house is, owing to the connection between us, the 
‘same to me as the honour of my own house, and it is for this reason that 1, laying aside all 
‘fear of arrow or bullet, havo come to the gate of the fort, and 1 will bring Chind Bibi 
‘Sultan to my own camp.” When the defenders received this letter their dismay and confu- 
‘sion were greatly increased, and they were struck with terror, for they had relied much on 
‘Raja ‘Ali Khan, and they now almost decided to surrender, but Afzal khan did his best 
‘to pacify them and to calm their foars, and sent Raja ‘Aji Khan a reply, saying, *‘ 1 wonder 
‘at your intellect and policy in sending such a letter to Chand Bibi Sultan, and at your 
‘endeavouring to destroy this dynasty. It was you who went forth to grect the Mughul 
‘army, and it was vou who brought them into this country, and the Sultans of the Dakan 
‘will not forget this. Soon, by the grace of God, the Mughul army will have to retreat, 
‘and then Chand Bibi Sultéin will be in communication, as before, with the Sultans of 
‘the Dakan. It will then be for vou to fear the vengeance of the heroes of the Dakan, and 
‘to tremble for your house and for your kingdom!’’ When this reply reached Raja ‘Ali 
‘Khan he was overcome with shame for what he had written, and the Mughul lmirs gave 
Sup all hope of taking the fortress.’ 


(To be continued.) 


DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERIOD, 
By Prov. D. KR. BHANDAREBAR, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 
CHAPTER II. 
POLITICAL HISTORY—(continued from page 78 above). 

THE reign of Nahapina, though it began gloriously, came to a disastrous end. He 
was Ucfeated and killed in battle by Gautamiputra Satakarui of the Satavahana dynasty. 
In Cave No. 3 at Nasik has been cut a Jarge inscription, which sets forth a long panegyric 
of this king. We shall soon give a somewhat detailed account of this record, but here we 
may notice only two epithets used in connection with Gautamiputra Nitakarani and coming 
immediately one after the other. The first calls him the uprooter of the Kshaharata race 
and the second the restorer of the glory of the Satavihans family. The first epithet, 
making allowance for the exaggeration which it obviously contains, indicates that he 
certainly killed, if uot all the Kshaharatas, at least those who ruled over Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Central India. Otherwise there is no sense in his being represented to have 
re-established the glory of the Satavihana dynasty to which he pertained. We know that 
the Satavahanas had held Northern Mah4rashtra and soms parts of Central India before 
theso came under the sway of Nahapina. It is true that these epithets alone do not 
necessarily prove that Gautamiputra Sitakarui turned his arms against Nahapina himself 
and killed him. But this can be easily inferred from certain facts revealed by the 
Jogaltembhi hoard. The total number of coins from the lot examined by Rev. M. Scott 
was 13,250, Only ono-third of this number consisted of Nabapina’s own coins, the 
remaining two-thirds being those of Nahapina re-struck by Gautamiputra Satakarni, 2 
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It is worth noting that in this second class of coins, 7.e. those re-struck by Satakarni, there 
was not a single one belonging to any prince other than Nahapina, as would certainly 
have been expected if any such ruler had really intervened between them, especially as 
these coins numbered upwards of 8,000, I think, the evidence supplied by this hoard is 
conclusive that Satakarni destroyed Nahapana. 


The extent of Gautamiputra’s territory may be inferred from the description given of 
i : : } g 


him in the big Nasik Cave inscription reforred to above. Therein he is said to have been 
king of the following countries :— 


1. Asika.—This country hax been mentioned by Varthamihira, but he does not tell 
us where exactly it was situated. 


2. Asaka.—This evidently is Assaka, the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Asmaka, This 
must be the country watered by the lower Godavari, consisting of the south-east parts of 
the Nizam’s Dominions and the Godavari District of the Madras Presidency.’ Its capital 
Potana or Potali bas been mentioned in the Pali literature, 4 

3. Mulaka—is the country with Pratishthana or Paithan as its capital. 

Suratha—is Surashtra, corresponding to modern Kathiawar. 

5. Kukura—probably modern Gujarat.° 

6. Aparantau.u—Vhe word literally means the Western End. Ptolemy, who was 
contemporaneous with Gautamiputra and Pulumavi divides Ariakes (ASaparecn = Aparantika) 
into four sections, two on the seaboard and two situated inland.“ Of those on the 
sea-coast the northern corresponded to the Thané and Kolaba Districts and the 
southern to the Ratnagiri and North Kanara Districts. Of the inland parts the northern 
was very nearly coincident with the country watered by the upper Godavari, and the 
southern included the Kanarese-speaking districts of the Bombay Vresidcney. Both the 
northern sections belonged to the Sadinon (=Satavahanas). 


7. Anipa.—aA district on the Upper Narmada with Mahishamati as capital.’ Mahishmatf 
has been identified with Mandh&ata in the north-west corner of the Central Provinces. 8 


8. Vidabha—is of course Vidarbha. It corresponds to the western portion of Berars 
and the valley-country west of it." 


9, Akurévanti—Malwa. 1 take this whole as one name. This is clearly indicated by 
the fact that in the Junagadh inscription it is qualified by the word Purvapara, which means 
both the castern and western divisions of the Akaravanti country, and not the eastern 


3 In the Sutta-nipitea (V. 977) the Assaka (Asmaka) country has becu associated with Mulaka, 
exactly as it has been done in this inscription. In the edition of tho Sutta-nipate by V. Fausboll 
the reuding Alaka® is wrongly adopted in the text (Vs. 977 and 1010-1), and the variant Mulahe 
noticed in the foot-notes. The Sutta-nipita distinctly tells us that the capital of Mulaka was 
Patitthana (Paithan) and that Assaka was situated immediately to its south along the river Godévari. 

4 Jat. UII, 3 and 16. 

6 Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar identifies it with that portion of Réjputénaé which is called 
Kiu-cho-lo by Hiouen Thsang (Yuan Chwang) (Z'runs. Inter. Or. Cong., 1874, 312-3; EHD., 17, n. 4). 
According to Pandit Bhagwanlal it denotes ‘* probably part of East Rajputéna” (B. G., I, i. 36 
n. 7). But asin this and Rudradéman's Junégadh inscription Kukura is associated with Aparinta, 
it seems to be part of Gujarat. 

6 Above XIII, 325-7 and 366-7. 7 Trane. Inter. Or. Cong., 1874, 313, 

8 JRAS., 1910, 445-6. ® Pargiter, Mdrkandeya-Purdna, 335. 
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Akara and tho western Avanti country as has boon taken by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji.'° The latter proposal is against the Sanskrit idiom.!! Avanti, of course, is 
another name for Ujjayini (Ujjain), and Akara, I think, is identical with the ancient midland 
town of Agar, 40 milos NNE. of Ujjain from which the Bania caste Agarva] derives ita 
name.!? 

Gautamiputra is also styled ‘lord’ of the following mountain ranges :— 

1. Vijha = Vindhya, here denoting tho portion of the Vindhya range cast of Bhopal, 

2. Achhavata = Rikshavat—“ tho Satpura Hills, and the hills oxtending through the 
middle of Berar and the south of Chutia Nagpur nearly into West Bengal.” 13 

3. Pariwata == Pariyatra, the portion of the Vindhya range, west of Bhopal. 

4. Sahya =the Sahyadris. 

5. Kanhagirt = Krishuagiri, doubtless the mountain on which Kanherf in the Thana 
district is situated and trom which it derives its name, It is mentioned as Kanhasela= 
Krishuasaila in inscriptions of Kanheri Caves. 

6. Macha—not identified so far. 

7. Siritana = Sristana, probably the same as Sri-saila or Sri-parvata, the name of a 
mountain on the river Kistné in the Karnul District.’ 

8. WMalaya—-the southern portion of the Western Ghats, 

Y, Mahinda = Mahendra, the great range between the Mahanadi and Godavari in 
Eastern India—tho Eastern Ghats, 

10. Setagiri—not yet identified. 

11. Chakora.—The Markandeya Purina montions it along with Sri-parvata (Siritana), 
It may have been in the same locality. 

The specification of the mountain ranges is apt to lead one to suppose that Gautami- 
putra was the lord of the whole Dakshinfpatha or Southern India, Their mention, 
however, need not mean that he was the lord of cach whole range, If part of any range 
ran through his dominions, 1t would justify @ panegyrist in calling him its lord. That 
Gautamiputra was not the master of the wholo of Southern India is clearly proved by the 
fact that Ptolemy, while referring to his son Pulumavi who reigned conjointly with him | 
speaks not of one but of six kingsas ruling over different parts of Dakshinipatha, along with 
Pulumivi. Thus we have not only Polemaios ( Pulumivi) reigning at Paithay but also 
Baleokuros at Hippokoura, Kerolothros (Keralaputra) at Karoura ( Karar), Pandion 
( Pandya) at Modoura (Madura) and go forth.'5 The list of the countries, however gives us 
a better idea of the oxtent of Gautamiputra’s territory. It shows that he held the whole 
of the country watered by the Codavart, Berar, Malwa, Kathiawir, Gujarat and Northern 
Konkan. 

The objoct of the large inscription alluded to above (Inscription No. 2) 1s to record the 
grant of Nasik Cave No. 3 to the Bhadrayantya sect of Buddhist monks by Gautami,'6 


Ne 
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0 Above, vii. 259 ; BC., 1.1, 36 and XVI. 631. 

11 See also the translation of this passage from the Junagadh inscription by Kielhorn (ZI,, VIII. 47), 

2 BG., IX. i. 70, 3 Pargiter, Mirkuudeya Purdna, 340. 

4 Ibid, 290. 4% Above AIII. 366-8, 

1% Biihler and M. Senart take Balasiri to be ths proper name of this Queen (ASWI., IV. 109; 
FI., VII1. 62). But this is highly probable, because Balasiri does not sound to be a propor name, 
and seems tu be as much an attributive as the other phrases following it. Nor is Gautam! a proper 
name. It only means that through her father sho belonged to the Gotama gotra. Similar instances 
are Vasishthi, Madhari and so forth. This reminds us of the usage still current in Raijputana where na 
R&nf ig known by her proper name, but only by her clan name. 
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mother of Satakarni and grand-mother of Pulumivi. The inscription, it is worthy of 
note, refers itself to the reign of Pulumivi and not Satakarni, and is dated the 13th day 
of the second fortnight of summer of the 19th regnal year of the former. On the same 
day the yillage of Sudasana in the Govardhana district was granted for the maintenance 
of the Cave (Inscription No. 3) by the lord of Dhanamkata,!’ who must be Gautamfputra 
Satakarni and the village of Pisijipadaka by Pulumavi for painting it (Inscription No. 2). 
In the 22nd year, however, in licu of Sudasana the village of Samalipada in the same district 
was given, not by Sitakarni but by Pulumavi (Inscription No. 3). It seems that before 
this cave, i.e. Cave No. 3 at, Nasik, was excavated the Bhadriyaniya mendicants were living 
in some of the caves already existing on the hill which in the inscriptions is called Triraémi. 
For the maintenance of these mendicants Gautamiputru Satakarni 18 granted a picce of 
land in the village of Aparakakhadi in the 18th year, i.e. one year previous to the 
excavation and presentation of the cave to the Bhadriyaniyas ( Inscription No. 4). But the 
Village could not be inhabited and the field could not be tilled. Another piece of land 
was therefore given in the ycar 24 by Satakarni who was here joined by his mother in thc 
making of this gift (Inscription No. 5). 


It is supposed by Biihler and Bhagwanlal Indraji that the dates of Inscriptions Nos. 4 
and 5 in which Gautamiputra Satakarni is mentioned as the donor must refer to his reign 
and those of Inscriptions Nos.2 and 3 to the reign of Pulumivi who alone figures there 
as the grantee. It is, therefore, contended that Satakarni and Pulumavi reigned 
separately, the latter after the former, even so far as Mahar4shtra was concerned and 
that Satakarni was dead when Cave No. 3 was granted to the Bhadrayaniyas, Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, on the other hand, contends that all these dates pertain to the 
reign of Pujumavi and that he reigned conjointly with his father, the former over 
Mahirashtra and the latter over the hereditary Satavahana dominions. The latter view 
alone can be correct. For in Inscription No. 5 Gautamiputra Satakarni, who is the donor 
there along with his mother, issues a grant in favour of Buddhist monks, who, it is 
expressly stated, were staying in the cave which was the pious gift of theirs. This cave 
which wasa pious gift of Sitakarni and his mother must doubtless he Cave No. 3 which, 
as we have seen above, was excavated and given over to the Bhadrayaniyas. But then 
we have also seen that this cave was presented to these monks in the 19th regnal year, 
not of Sétakarni but of Pulumavi. Inscription No. 2 does not Jeave us in any doubt on 
this point. Evidently Siatakarni was living when the cave was granted to the Bhadrayantyas, 
othorwise how could he possibly make any grant to these monks while they were dwelling 





7 The words Ya amhe hi sava 19 gi pu 2 dive 13 Dhanukatasamanehi ya etha pavate . . . dato 
have very much puzzled the antiquarians. Pandit Bhagwanla] Indraji, Buhler and M. Senart take 
Dhanakatasamanehi to stand for Dhanyakata-sramanaih. I cannot understand how these Sramanas 
could have granted tho village of Sudasana. Besides, the word Sramana nowhere occurs in eave 
inscriptions and in the sense of Buddhist mendicants. Dhanakatasamanehi must, therefore, be taken 
as equivalent to Dhanakata-sdminehi und connected with dato asis done by Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
(LHD., 18, n. 2). The letters amhehi preceding the date I split up into the two words amhe hi and 
amhe I take in the sense of ‘ we’ and connect with daddma. 

3M. Senart supposes that Nasik Inscription No. 4 calls Gautamiputra Satakarni ‘lord of 
Benakataka’. I however prefer to read Benikafakd svami with Bithler and Pandit Bhagwantlal, and 
take Benikataka to be the place whore the king’s army wasencamped. Similarly in N&sik Inscription 
No. 3 1 prefer to road Navanard svdmi instead of Navanara-svdmi and suppose that Pulumavi issues 
his order from a locality called Navanara. * 
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in the cave presented to them? Further, as Inscription No. 2 is dated in the reign of 
Pulumavi notwithstanding that his father Satakarui was alive, the only possible conclusion 
is that the former was ruling over Mahirashtra and the latter over the old Andhra territory, 
and that consequently all the dates of the inscriptions just noted must refer to the reign 
of Pulumavi alone.1® 

Klaudios Ptolemaios, writing his geography of India shortly after a.p., 150 speaks of 
at least three kings ruling ovor differont parts of Western India. Thus he tells us that 
Ozene was the capital of Tiastencs, Baithana of Siro Polemaios, and Hippokoura of 
Balcokouros.2° Ozene is, of course, Ujjain, and Baithana is Paithan on the Godavari, the 
ancient Pratishthiua, in Nizam’s dvuminions. Hippokoura has not been definitively 
identified, some taking it to be Kolh&pur and others Hippargi in the Bijipur district .?! 
Of the royal names Tiastcnes obviously correspouds to Chashtana, the founder of the 
second Kshatrapa dynasty, which we know wiclded sway over Kathiiwair, Gujar’t and 
Milwa and which seems tu have immediately succeeded Nahapina’s family. Siro Polemaios 
is Sri-Pulumavi, son of Gautamiputra Sitakarvi, and Baleokouros is Vilivavakura, name 
of a king whose coins have been found at Kolhapur. These three princes have, therefore, 
been regarded as contemporaries of one another. 


Diverse views have been expressed in regard to the relation in which Chashtana stood 
with Nahapana, on the one hand, and with Gautamiputra Satakarwi, on the other. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji to the last held that. Chashtana was a contemporary, though not a 
subordinate, of Nahapina.2? According to Dr. Fleet Chashtana was Nahapana’s co-regent 
or viceroy at Ujjain just as Bhimaka was in Kathiaway.2" Prof. Oldenberg and Dy. 
Burgess regard Chashtana as the satrap of Gautamiputra Satakarii, the Andhra con 
queror of Nahapana.?! Prof. Rapson and Mr. V, A. Smith, however, consider that: he was 
a satrap of the Kushana sovereigns who ruled over North India.2? > Now, Chashtana’s 
coins have been found in Kathiawaér and Gujarét and even as far north as Ajmer and 
Pushkar. His capital, as Ptolemy tells us, was Ujjain. Jt seems that if we exclude the 
Poona and Nasik districts, his dominions were co-extensive with those of Nahapana. Tt is 
not, therefore, probable that both Nahupana and Chashtana ruled simultancously or that 
Chashtana was a viceroy of Nahapina. Again, his foreign title Kshatrapa and the use of 
the Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins clearly show that) Chashtana was a viceroy, not of 
Gautamiputra SAatakarui, but of some northern alien power. The view held by Prof 
Rapson and Mr. Smith, ez. that he was a satrap of the Kushana family, is therefore, the 
only plausible one. !t appears that after the destruction of the Kshaharata family, the 
Kushana overlord appointed Chashtana to be a satrap and dispatched him to save as 
much of Nahapana’s territory as was possible from the clutches of the Satavahanas, 
Chashtana scems to have performed his task not unsatisfactory, because, as the find 
spots of his coins show, the Poona and Nasik districts were the only two provinces from 
Nahapina’s territory which he did not hold. 

But it may be asked: how is it that Nasik Inscription No. 2 makes Gautamiputra 
Satakarni the Jord not only of Akaravanti (Mélw&) but also of Surashtra (Kathiawar )— 


19 For a full discussion of the subject, seo my article in JBBRAS., XXIALL 69 and ff, 


22 Above, XIIL 359 and 366, 2 KAD., 44; BG, I. i, 541 
2 BG., I. i. 32. 23 JRAS., 1913, 993 and n. 1 
4 Above, X. 226; ASWI., iv. 37, n. 4. % CIC.-AMk., Intro, evi; HHI., 21Ce1], 
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just those provinces which were under the sway of Chashtana? Tho answer is simple. 
The date of this inscription is the 19th regnal year of Pulumavi. What is its Christian 
equivalent ? If we suppose, as is commonly held, that Nahapina was killed in battle 
shortly after the year 46 (=a.p, 124) the last date we have for him, Pulumévi’s nincteenth 
regnal year must correspond to circa a.v. 145. Now no less than six stone inscriptions 
have been discovered in Cutch, bearing the date 52 and referring thomselves to the conjoint 
reign of Chashtana and his grandson Rudradiman,?* It appears that in tho year 52 
(=a.D. 130) Chashtana was Mahikshatrapa and his grandson Rudradaman Kshatrapa, 
governing Kachchha and Surashtra. It was therefore between 4.D. 130 and 145 that 
Gautamiputra Satakarni seems to have wrested Malw&i and Kathiéway either from 
Chashtana or Rudradiman, but most probably from the former. The story appears to be 
simply this. Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son Vasishthiputra Pulumévi came from the 
south-east to regain the provinces lost to their family, overthrew Nahapana circa a.v. 126, 
and re-established their power over the north-west part of Maharashtra. Not being content 
with this, they soon turned their arms against another dynasty of foreigners—the Kshatrapa 
dynasty that came immediatcly after Nahapéna and suceceded in wresting their dominions 
also about a,p. 145. This is also clear from a rock inscription of Rudradaman at Junagadh 
in Kiéthidwar. In this record men of all castes are represented to have gone toRudradaman 
and chosen him as their lord for protection.” If Rudradiman had succeeded Chashtana 
in the natural course of things, people of different castes would not have repaired to him 
and selected him as their protector. Evidently his family scems to have lost the kingdom 
and he to have regained it. This is also indicated by the boast of Rudradéman in the same 
inscription that the title of Mahikshatrapa he had won for himself and not inherited.?8 
He was by no means slow to retrieve the glory of his family. For the samo Junagadh 
cpigraph speaks of Rudradaman as the lord of Akariavanti, Suréshtra, Kukura and Aparinia 
---just those countries ruled over by Gautamiputra Satakarni according to Nasik Inscription 
No. 2as stated above. Now the date of the Junagadh epigraph is (Saka) 72 == a.p. 150, 
and the date of the Nasik inscription, we have scon, is about 4.p, 145. It must be, therefore, 
between 145 and 150 a.p. that Rudradaman succecded in reconquering the provinces lost 
to his family. Again, it 1s worthy of note that Rudradiaman is represented to have twice 
subdued Sitakarni, the lord of Dakshinapatha, but not to have destroyed him in consequence 
of his relationship with him not being remote and to have acquired a good name on that 
account. Jt will be seen that this Sdtakarni can be no other than Gautamiputra Satakarni. 





26 1] was the first to discover those inscriptions (PRASI-WC, 1905-06, 35); yot, curiously enough, 
my name has not been mentioned in AST.-AR., 1905-06, 166-7. A detailed summary of thoir contents 
has been published by mo in PM ANSI,-WC., 1914-15, 67. The date Of these inscriptions ig thus 
expressed : Rdjiio Chashtanasa Ysamotikaputrasa rajno Rudiadamasa Jayadamaputrasa varshe dvi- 
pachise 56 2 Phaguna-bahulasa dvitiyam 15 2. At first J was inclined to supply pautrasa after 
Yedmotikaputrasa, and refer the dato to the reign of Rudradéman (JBBRAS.,, XXITI. 68). Mr. R. C, 
Majumdar of the Calcutta University has kindly offcred the suggestion that tho date had better 
be referred to the conjoint reigu of Chashtana and Rudrad&man. I! entirely accept this suggestion 
which is a very happy one. This at once does away with the necessity of supplying the word pautrasa— 
an addition which seems to be highly improbable when we have to make it not to one but to six 
records that were found in Cutch and which even though it is made does not render the passage 
entirely free from straining. | It, therefore, seems that Jayadaéman died and was succeeded to his 
Kehatrapa rank by his son Rudrad&man during the life-time of Chashtana himself. 

at I., VIII. 43, 1. 9. 2% Ibid, 44, 1. 16. 
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Nisik Inscription No, 5 tells us thet he was alive at least up to the 24th regnal year of 
Pulumivi, which must correspond to a.D. 150—the date of the Junigadh inscription. Now, 
in what relationship could this Satakarni have stood with Rudradiuman? In this connection 
one Kauheri inscription is invariably referred to. It records the grant of a minister of the 
queen of Vasishthiputra Sitakarzi, Her name is lost, but she is said to have been the 
daughter of a Mahakshatrapa called Rudra. Rudra may of course stand for Rudradiman, 
Rudrasimha or Rudrasena—all belonging to Chashtana’s family. But, according to Biihler, 
the form of the letters is of the time of Rudradaman. Vasishthiputra Satakarnui was 
thus Rudradiman’'s son-in-law. The metronymic Vasishthiputra clearly shows that the 
former was, like Pulumivi, a son of Gautamiputra Nitakarni. Gautamiputra Sitakarui 
was, therefore, the father of Rudradaman’s son-in-law. Satakarui's connection with Rudra- 
daman was thus by no means intimate and can be described as “ not remote,’ as has been 
done in the Jundgadh inscription.2" 


Gautamiputra Sitakarni was succeeded by his son Pulumavi. We have seen above 
that he was ruling conjointly with his father, the former over Maharashtra and the latter 
over Andhra-desa. After the death of Satakarni, Pulumavi seems to have becomo ruler of 
Audbra desa also. For we have an inscription on the Amaravati siipa in the Kistna 
district which distinctly rofers itself to his reign.8° His coins also have been found in the 
Kistna and Godavari districts>! showing clearly that he had succeeded to his ancestral 
kingdom. Pulumavi dicd about a.p. 158, and was succeeded by his brothers, Siva-ri- 
SAtakarni and Sri-Chandra-Sati. Coins of these two last have been found, which, so far as 
the numismatic style is concerned, are closely connected with those of Pulumivi.2?2_ Besides, 
they three have the common metronymic Vasishthiputra. This shows that they must all 
be brothers. According to the Matsya Purana, Pulumiavi was suceceded by Siva-Sri, 
who can, thereforo, be no other than Siva-Sri-S.itakarni of tho coins, With this prince 
I identify Vasishthiputra Satakarni, son-in-law of Rudradiman, who, as 1 have remarked 
before, has been mentioned ina Kanheri cave inscription. ‘Siva-Sri-Satakarni must thus 
have been suececded by Sri Chandra-Sati. We do not know who came immediately after 
this last king, But of the two Sétavahana princes who remain to be noticed, Sakasena 
was certainly earlier than Yajiia-Sitakarni on paleographic grounds. The namo of the 
first prince occurs in two records inscribed in a cave at Kanheri,** but seems to have been 
wrongly deciphered. Three years ago I had occasion to examine the inscriptions personally. 
I also took estampages of the portions which contained his name. Andon a careful 
comparison I was convinced that the real name of the king was not Sakasena but Siri-Sata. 
Commonsense also would Icad us to doubt the correctness of the first reading. For the 
first line has been read as: Sidha’i ratio Madhariputasa Svami-Sukasenasa. Now, it is 
worthy of note that wherever we meet with a Sitavahana namo in an inscription, it is 
invariably prefixed with the honorific Siri (=Sri). Thus we bave Siri-Satakani, Siri- 
Pulumiavi, Siri-Yajiia-Sitakani, and so forth. And the two Kazheri inscriptions just 
referred to alone become an exception, if we read Sakasenu. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 


aad 











29 For a detailed consideration of this question see JBBRAS., XNIM. 72-3. 
30 Liiders’ Liat, No, 1248. 1 CIC,-AMk,, 20-3, 
82 Ibid, Intro. xl. 33 ASW/., V. 79 and 82. 
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was nearer to the truth when he proposed to read also Sirisena.** Ag a matter of fact 
there is absolutely no doubt as to the first two letters being Sirt, And the next two 
almost certainly are Sdia—a reading which is fortified by the fact that we know a 
Satavahana prince of exactly this name from coins found in Western India.*> The last 
Sitavahans king whose name has been preserved is, as mentioned above, Gautamiputra 
Sri-Yajiia-S atakarni. One inscription of his has been found in Chinna in the Kistna district 
and three in Maharashtra—two in a Kanherf and one in a Nésik Cave.3¢ This shows that 
both the Andhbra-desa and Maharashtra continued to bo under the Sétavahanas up to this 
time. Nay, he seems to have extended his sway far beyond as is indicated by the find- 
spots of his coins. Some of these have been found not only in Gujarét but also in 
Kathiiwar and Eastern Milwi. He, therefore, appears to have wrested these provinces 
from the Kshatrapa dynasty of Ujjain as Gautamiputra Sitakarni did somctime before 
him. 


After Yajiia Satakarni Maharashtra seems to have been lost to the S&tavahana 
dynasty. This appears to have been caused by the irruption of the Abhiras. In a cave 
at Nasik we have got an inscription which refers itself to the reign of the Abhira king 
isvarasena, son of Sivadatta.3? In Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar we find coins of a king 
called Iévaradatta who, though he styles himself a Mahakshatrapa, was an intruder. He 
has been looked upon as an Abhira, and it is quite possible that the names of the Abhira 
king and his father referred to in the Nasik inscription were really isvaradatta and Sivasena : 
and not isvarasena and Sivadatta. The father is not called a king, and if he had really 
been a ruler, the word réjiiah would certainly have been conjoined with his name. The 
son alone, therefure, seems to have been « king and made himself so, And it seems to 
me that it was one and the same Abhira prince, viz. isvaradatta, who conquered not only 
Malwa, Gujarat and Kithiaéwar but also Maharashtra, I have elsowhere shown28 that 
javaradatta is to be assigned to a.p, 188-90. This certainly places him Immediately after 
Yajia Satakarni. 


Though the Satavabanas were deprived of Maharashtra or Western Dekkan about the 
end of the second century 4.D., they for sometime retained possession of Eastern Dekkan. 
We have thus coins of Sri-Rudra-Satakarni, Sri-Krishua-Satakarni and Sri-Chandra (IT) 
found in Central Provinces and Andhra-dega only and not at all in Western India.2® Tf we 
assign an average reign of 15 years to each one of these kings, the Satavahana power came 
to an end in the first half of the third cuontury a.p. On the Jagayyapetta stapa in the 
Kistna district, we have three inscriptions belonging to the regin of Sri-Virapurushadatta 
of the Ikshvaku family. On palsographic grounds the records have been ascribed to the 
third century. It, therefore, secms that the extinction uf the Satavahana rule was caused 
by a northern dynasty called Ikshvaku, 

To be continued 
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3% JBBRAS, XII. 407-9. 35 C10.-AMK,, p. 1. 
36 HI.,1.96; ASWI., V. 75 and 79; KI., VIII,94. 37 EJ., VIII. 88. 
38 ASI-AR. 1913-14, p. 230. 39 O10,-AMk., Intro., xlii, & ff, 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTILIYA. 
BY HERMANN JACOBI ; BONN, 
( Translated* from the German by V. S. SUKTHANKAR, Pu.D.: Poona. ) 

There can be no doubt that the Kautiliya is one of the oldest monuments of the 
classical Sanskrit literature; for from the whole range of this literature upto the carliest 
times one can cite numerous instances of quotation and borrowing that goto prove the 
acquaintance with this work and the recognition of its authority.! But already 
A. Hillebrandt, to whom we owe the first really critical inquiry concerning the Kautiliva, has 
expressed a doubt regarding its authorship; at p. 10 of his monograph cited in the foot- 
note, he says: ‘‘We cannot assume that Kautilya himself is the sole author of the text 
in question. It only originates in his school, which quotes often the opivions of other 
teachers and opposes to them (after the manner of Satra works) expressiv the view of 
Kautilva himself, at. times expressing the latter in the form of direct maxims.” ln other 
words the opinion of Hillebrandt is that just. as in the Satras the view of the alleged 
author is cited with his name, while in reality that particular work only arises in his 
school, so also the expressions ws Aautilyah or neti Kautilyah, which occur 72 times, 
reveal the fact that the Kautilya could not have been the work of Kautilys himself. but 
must have arisen in a school of his, the existence of which we are led to postdlate, Now 
the editor of the text has already, in my opinion, conclusively refuted this argument. in 
his Preface, p. XII: © But when certain occidental scholars judging (or rather misled 2) 
by current usage, according to which no author when he sets forth his own view puts down 
alongside of it his name, hold the opinion that works which contain the names of Badara vaua, 
Bodhayana, etc., in formule like uy Bddarayanch, ity aha Bodhd yanah. ity Ka utilya. ete., are 
not composed by these persons, their view is based on the ignorance of the usage of the 
ancient Indian scholars. For, when an anthor, after refuting | 833] the views of his 
opponents, wishes to express his own views, he must either speak of himself in the first 
person or specify his name. The use of the first person, which involves the beinging into 
prominence of one’s own person, is opposed even to this day to the sentiment of Indian 
scholars; they rather would take pains to conceal their personality. Consequently those 
authors could not help giving their own names when they Were stating their own views. 
For this reason it is not right to assert tnat our Arthasastra was written not by Kautilva 
himself but by some one from the circle of his pupils, notwithstanding the frequent 
repetition of the formula #¢ Aautilyah in the work.” 

The occurrence of the expression ttt Kautilyah is, as far as ] know, the only argument 
that has been advanced against the authorship of Kauftilya, But this evidence is. as we 
must grant Shama Shastri, inconclusive. On the other hand, it woujd not do cither to look 
upon it as a positive proof of his authorship; for, one does come across cases in which he who 
is named as the author in the way mentioned above, is not the real author: for instance, 
Jaimini and Badaraiyana, as they mutually quote cach other, cannot be the authors of the 
two Mimimsi Satras ; for, that the two Mim:imsi Sitras could have been produced approxi- 


. 











* [To the Rev. Father Dr. Robert Zimmermann, S. J., Pa.D., ure duc my most stiicere thanks for 
having kindly undertaken to go over the translation in manuscript and for having ttaproved upon my 
unaided efforts; the morc s0 as, owing to the difficulties in the way uf communicating with the author 
of the article, the translation could not be submitted to han for the benofit of revision. Lt is hardly 
nocossary tv add that I am solely responsible for the errors and imperfections of the translation.—-V, 8. 8,] 

1 See A. Hillebrandt, Das Kautiliyaéastra und Verwandtes, Broslau 1908, pp. 2 ff. J. Hertel in 
WZKM., Vol. 24, pp. 417f. The author in these Sitzungsborichten, 1911, pp. 743, 730. foutnote L. 062, 
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mately at ‘the same time seems impossible on account of the extreme dissimilarity of their 
stvles, and perhaps also by reason of their mutual differentiation as purva and ultara. Tf we, 
therefore, provisionally leave out of consideration the specific statements of the author of 
the Kautiliya regarding his personality and confine our attention to the occurrence of his 
name in the formula iti Kautilyah, it would be after all possible to imagine that Kautilya 
might not be the author of the Arthasastra that is called after him. It would then be 
a work of an indeterminate period of composition, and would be without that significance 
for the ‘culture history * (A ulturgeschichte) which, | am convinced, it possesses. The great 
importance of this question calls for a detailed inquiry, which is to occupy us in the sequel. 


When we say that a work had its origin in the school of a certain Individual person 
after whom it is named, we must. assume two things: L. that the alleged author was the 
founder of a school that acknowledged him as such in the sense that he. either materially or 
formally, brought the development of a ‘discipline © to a certain completion and, through 
its being regularly handed down from teacher to pupil, made a new beginning ; 2. that 
the ‘discipline’, that had been handed down in that manner and perhaps also amplified 
as regards minor details through discussion and Controversy, was put forward in the form 
of a book by some subsequent adherent of the school, Can we make these assumptions in 
the case of the Kautilya ¢ 


[834| That Kautilva could have been the founder of a school in the above sense is 
hardly conceivable in the light of what we know from history of the position of this man. For, 
wecording to the unanimous voice of tradition, which makes itself heard already in the Kauti- 
lya (yena sastramnca sastram ca Nundarajugaté ca bhuh | amarseno ‘ddhrtany asu), he had played a 
leading part at the time of the founding of the Mauryan Empire and become the first Chancel- 
lor of the State that was soon to grow to such prodigious dimensions. This office imposed on 
him undoubtedly a task to which only a man endowed with extraordinary powers could be 
equal. That such a man might have ‘formed a school” among the stat esmen and diplomats 
of his time--axs we might say of Bismarck --may he unhesitatingly adinitted ; but that he 
had founded an academy is difficult to believe. Just try and imagine Bismarck at the end 
of the day's work, if there was at all an end to it. leeturimg to a number of Assessors on the 
theory of politics and administration! Hardly less preposterous ix it to imagine that 
Kautilya, the Indian Bismarck. should collect pupils around bimself like a common 
Pandit,” instruct them in the Arthasastra, and in this manner found a school of the 
Kautiliyas. On the other hand, it is quite compatible with the character of a great states- 
man, nay even aruler, that he should deal with the subject of his avocation ora part of it: in 
theoretical treatises, as indeed was actually done by Frederick the Great. Therefore. if one 
may speak of a school of Kautilya in any sense of the term whatever, then such a school 
could have origmated not with Kautilya personally, but only through the medium of the 
Arthasastra written by him. Jn other words the book does not owe its existence to the 
school, but the school to the book, Ut is perhaps not superfluous to point out that the 
word school is used in the last sentence in two widely different senses, In the forme: 
gase—that is, had Kautilya himself founded the schvol--the word school signifies the 
sequence of teachers and pupils, gurasyasandana, in the latter the totality of the followers 
of his doctrines, fanmatanusariia. 


‘oe 
* 
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3 Itis true that in the first Act of the Mudrariksasa he is represented as one. But the author of 
this drama, who lived a millennium after Canakya’s time, depicts the age of his hero after the patteru 
of his own. 
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Now, what do we know in reality about a school of the Rautilivas 4 The solitary 
fact which conid be adduced in favour of its postulation is that Kamandaki, the author 
of the Nitisara, calls Visuugupta, (. ¢. Kautilya, his guru (IL 6). In this instance guru can 
clearly not be taken in its strict sense; for, since KAmandaki (ax was shown above 191 l, 
p. 742) can at the earlicst be placed [| 835]in the third century a.b., he could not have 
been a contemporary of the minister of Candragupta. In other words, in Kamandaki's 
mouth guru signifies either the Great Master of the Science or the param paragura. But 
the latter appears on his own saying not to have been the case. For, after praising Visnu- 
gupta and his deeds in the introductory verses of his work ({ 2. -6), he proceeds to say : 

darsandl tasya sudrso vidyanam paradisranah | 

rajavidyapriyataya samksiptagrantham arthavat ,7 

uparjane palanc ca bhimer bhimitvaram prati | 

yat kimeid upadekxydmo rajavidyavidam matam .8 ‘ 
“From out of the teaching (darsand! = sastral C2) of this sage, Whose graze has penetrated to 
the deepest fundament, of all sciences, shall we, as friends of the Science of Kings, teach only 
a small part concerning the acquisition and preservation of territory on the part. of the 
prince, abridged in form, but. of like contents (artharal,C, sarthatla)s tu lévitn eva yasya tal), 
to which the masters of the Science of Kings have given their assent.” As Kamandaki in 
this mstance serthes the attribute samksiplagrantha to his work, therefore, contrasted with 
it. the original that served as the souree must needs he called ristrtagrantha, with which 
only the Kautillya could have been meant. This. undoubtedly, he means by dartana, 
as indeed also Vaisesika, and Nvyava-Darsana are the usual designations of these two 
Satras. Our conclusion that. the source used by Kamandaki was the Kautiliva is supported 
by his quotation I}. 6: dyas calasra evai ‘td iti no qurudarsanam. which is almost identical 
with Kautiliva, p. 6. calasra cra vidya iti Nautilyah’ Un any event in’ Kiamandaki we 
fincl no reference to agama ov amnaya as we indeed might expect af he had learnt the 
doctrines of Kautilya not from his work, but in his * school.” Ze. if Rautilva had heen 
his parampardgura, 

To estimate, however the relation of Kautilya to Kamandaki adequately, we neust 
draw attention to two facts that are hinted at by Kamandaki himself in’ the Verses 
translated above. In the first place it is to be noted that he, in addition to the wuthority 
of Kautilva, appeals to the consensus of the sarants of the science (rajyanidyarvidam matlam), 
that is to say, he takes into consideration | 836 | other authoritics, older and newer, when 
their «doctrines have received general recognition. Thus we can explain divers 
points of difference betwoen Kamandaki and Kautilya as, for example, those dealt ith 
above LOLI. p. 742. A further instance concerns the doctrine of the mandala ( § political 
sphere’) and its constituents to which Kautilva, p. 209, refers very briefly without 
mentioning any authorities, obviously as a matter of little practical value.’ But here wax 
a field for idle theorists. Kamandaki cites VIL, 20-41 a great number of different theories, 
m some cases giving the names of their exponents, Thus it follows that he is not a 





4X1, 68 Kamandaki refors to tho views of Kautilya concerning the number of ministers in the Cown- 
eil of State (manfrim mantramandd yate): yathdsambhavam iy anye , cf. Kaut., p. 29: yathdsdmarthyam its 
Kautityah. His including Kautilya under the anye would not be intelligible, if he had belonged tu x 
‘School of the Kautiliyas.. But in the mouth of a compiler who, in addition to his chief authority had 
consulted others as well, it is unobjectionable. On this question see the immediate sequel, 


“ Interesting is Manu’s procedure in this respect. VII, 156 he teaches, what according to Kaman. 
daki, VIII, 28 isthe view of Usanas, and VII, 157 that of the Manavas (sb. 35). Thus we have here « 
combination of the two views, which we may expect to find in tho Bhrguprokté Manusmrti, Beyond 
this, howovor, no direct connection of Manu with the doctrines of the Manavas communicated by 
Kautilya is demonstrable, see above 191], p. 743. : 
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Hiassed partisan of his master. The second peculiarity of his work that deserves notice is 
that he presents only one small section of the Arthasastra (yat Timeit), He omits 
everything that is concerned with the actual reality of the life in the State, the State affairs 
proper, such as Administration, Control of Trade and Commerce, Administration of 
Justice, eta, in fact, those very things which impart to the Kautiliya an incompurable value 
in our eyes; or at least he does not go beyond the most general maxims. Surely he was 
no statesman but a typical Pandit; in fact, even his work is characterised by his 
commentator, p. 137, as mahahavyasvaripa. ic, didactic poctry. The subjects which chiefly 
interest him are those that bear on abstract concepts, and may be discussed even by 
laymen with a vraisemblance of political discernment : such parts of the Sastra, for instance, 
as have offered material to Bharavi in sarga land 2 of the Kiratarjuniva, and Magha in 
the 2nd sarga of the Sisupalavadha for their descriptions and for many ingenious bons 
mots, Such is not the case with a science that is handed down traditionally and studied 
ina school, but. rather with a Sastra which the author knows principally from books and 
from which he concocts his own, In any case we cannot appeal to Kamandaki for 
establishing the actual existence of a school of the Kautilivas, which is. in fact, here the 
polut at issue, 

So far we have been treating of the school ‘as an indefinite abstraction sit is absolutely 
necessary that we now come to the actual facts of the case and try to determine the 
Importance of the school for the development of the Arthasastra. We find information 
regarding it [837 | in what Kautilva says concerning the sources utilised by him. This 
question will new be subjected to a detailed examunttion. 

As authorities are mentioned in the Kautiliva the following: the acdaryah 53 times, apare 
twice, eke twice, Minaval 5 times, Barhaspatyvab 6, Ausanasal 6, Bharadvajah 7, Visslak- 
sah 6, Pardsarah 4, Parasarah once, Parasarah once (for the Jatter two we ought perhaps te 
read Parasarih), Pisunah 6, Keunapadantal 4, Vatavvadhih 5, Bahudautiputrah 1, Ambhi- 
val (perhaps a mistake for dearyah 1); besides these, six authors are mentioned once each, 
Dut probably not as wauthors of Arthasastras, see above LOT), p. 959. iKantilva thus refers 
to his predecessors 114 times-—all instances wher-sin either he differs from them, or they 
differ from one another—and then he expresses his own views with fi Kautilyah ov net 
Kautilyah (altogether 72 times) ; only once, p. 17, we find in a verse cfat Naatlyadarsanam. 

This frequency of contradiction appears to me to disclose unmistakably an mdividual 
author with a pronounced critical tendeney and is in entire harmony with the words of 
Kautilya quoted above, that he had reformed the Arthasastra without consideration in 
ayuite an independent manner (amarsena uddhriam (iu). Vf the WKautiliva had originated in 
his school a long time after Kautilya’s death, and only reproduced those of his doctrines 
that in the meantime had attamed gencral recognition, would people have taken the same 
interest. in carefully noting all those points in which the doctrines of Kautilya differed 
from those of his predecessors ¢ And would they have called his opponents dedrydh » ought 
not the founder of the school to be the only dedryah for them ? 

Now it is highly remarkable that two rather large sections of the werk, pp, 69-156 
and pp. 197-253, contain no reference to divergent views. The former would have included 
the whole of the adhyaksapracara (pp. 45-147), if antagonistic views had not been 
mentioned on pp. 63 and 68. At both these latter places the question is about the measure of 
punishment for losses which the responsible overseers are guilty of (p. 63), and also about 
how to trace their crimes,® p. 68. Both these questions relate really to the Criminal Proco- 
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‘lure and have nothing to do with Administration, the subject-matter of the adh yak-:apra- 
cava. The other section includes the 4th and 5th adhikaranas: hantakasodhanam and 
yogavrltam upto the last adhydaya of the latter, which deals with a topic unconnected 
withthe preceding one, namely, | 838 | what should be done in the event of a prospective 
racancy of the throne. These two sections, in which no reference is made to any 
antagonistic views, have this in common that they do not deal so much with general 
principles as rather contain detailed practical hints: the adhyaksapracara regarding 
Administration, Inspection of Trade and Commerce, the other about Police, Budget. and 
similar subjects. They are things about which the doctrinaire does not worry himself, but 
which for the practical politician are of the utmost importance > andon which after all 
only such a person can give an authoritative opinion as has taken an active part in the 
wffairs of the State. If Kautilva does not avail himself of the opportunity of entering into 
controversy tt conection with these parts of his work, the reason probably is that 
his predecessors never having dealt with these subjects, ne opportunity offered itself. 
Tn the introductory remarks of his work the use of the expression prayasas appears to show 
that he had some sueh idea in his mind: pithirya lébhe palance ca yaranty arthasdstrani 
perodesryath prasthdpitdns, prayaias lint sanhrtyne kam idam arthasdstrain beta, 
(To be continied.) 


THE REVISED CHRONOLOGY OF THE LAST GUPTA EMPERORS.#* 
BY RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, MAL: CALCUTTA, 


Tie Bhitari Seal of Kumaragupta Li. has added three new names to the list of the 
Gupta Empcrors. Dr. ioernle who wnnounced this important discovery in’ JASB,, 
Vol. LAVUI, Part Tp. SS. undertook at the same time a discussion about the chronology 
of these kings and arrived at the followmg conclusions about their dates: — 

Puragupta, a.p. 470- —485 
Narasimhagupta (Baladitya), Asp. £85 --5380 
Kumaragupta IH, 1.0. 530 (accession). 

Dr. Hoernle’s views have been generally accepted by scholars. Thus Mr. Vo A. Smith 
plaved the accession of the three kings respectively in’ #80, 485 and 535° a.p.,! while 
Mr. Allan refers it to A.p. 480, 485 and 530.4 

A few inscriptions, recently discovered, seem however to invalidate the above conelu- 
sions. As none of these inseriptions has been published in detail, if will simplify matters 
if a short description of each of them is given at the outset. 

1. The first in point of importance is an inscription on a Buddhist image discovered 
at Sarnath. ‘The announcement of this discovery together with a reading of the dated 
portion was published in the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India. 
Part I, p. 22.% Through the kindness of Mr. R.D. Banerjee of the Indian Museum | 
had an opportunity of amining the extampages of this and the two following imscriptions. 
1 read the dated portion as follows: 

Varsha Sale Guplanai sa-chatuhpaichivaduttare bhimin rakshati Kumaragu ple mase 
J yui(shthe). .. 

‘In the year one hundred and fifty-four of the Guptas, in the month Jvaishtha, while 
Kumiragupta was protecting the earth.” 


* This article was submitted for nublication in August 1917,—D.R B, 

' Eurly History of India, 3rd Edition, pp. 313-12." Catalogue of Gupta Coins, XLIX, LV, LX. 

4 See also Annual Progress Report of the Northern Circle, Buddhist and Hindu Monuments, 1914-15, 
pe 09. 
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2&3. The second and the third inscriptions were also incised on Buddhist imagex 
discovercd at Sarnath. The announcement of their discovery together with a translation 
of the dated portion was published in the Annual Repert of the Archeological Survey 
referred to above. 

Tn one of these inscriptions a considerable portion of the line contaming the date is 
quite illegible but enough remains to show that the two inscriptions belonged to the same 
year and were probably dated in identical words. I read the second inscription as follows : 


wee 


Guplandi samatithrante eapta- pai cha‘ad-utare sate saminda prithiau Budhagupte 
prasasale, 

‘When one bundred and fifty-seven years of the Guptas had passed away, and Budha- 
gupta was ruling the earth.” 

The third inscription reads: . 0.0.0.) pla pa(/)chat?ja(?)duttare sate samidnan 
prithivim Budhagu X progasati Vaisakha-mase saptame. 

4. A copperplate of the time of Budhagupta has been discovered at Damodarpur in 
the district of Dinajpur. Bengal. It records a grant of land in the Puncravardhana-bhukti. 
It is now in the possession of the Varendra Research Society along with four others belong- 
ing to the Gupta period, Short notices of these mscriptions have been published in p. 273 
of the Indo-Aryan Races by Rama Prasad Chanda. 

Now the question arises about the identity of Kumaragupta mentioned in No. 1. We 
know of three kings of this naine belonging to the Gupta Dynasty, The first Kumaragupta 
must have died betore +.p. 456-74, the earliest vecorded date of his son and successor 
Skandagupta. Kumaragupta of the later Gupta Dynasty is said in the Aphsad Inscription 
to have defeated Minavarniman, whose reign is placed beyond all doubt. in the middle of the 
6th century A.p. by the recently discovered Haraha Toscription. Kumaragupta of Inscrip. 
tion No.1! with a date in 154 G. EE. (A.b. 473-4) cannot, therefore, be identified with anv ot 
these, and must be identitied with NMumaragupta Tl. of the Bhitart Seal. For it cannot be 
maintained, without positive evidence, that a new ruling dynasty had sprung up within the 
home territories of the Guptas in Jess than six years after the death of Skandagupta. 

If this is onee admitted. the chronological scheme proposed by Dr. Hoernle and 
accepted by Mr. V. A. Sinith and others at once falls tu the ground. The invalidity ot 
their chronological assumption is also definitely established on independent grounds. 
Inscription No. 4 plainly indicates that Budhagupta was not merely a local ruler of Malwa 
as has hitherto been supposed but that bis cnpire catenedcd to Furcravaidbana- bhukti or 
Northern Bengal. This conclusion is supported by the Sarnath Inscription of the same king 
(Nox. 2 and 3). Now the latter places bis reign in the year 158 (current) of the Gupta 
Era or abd. 477-8. According to the accepted scheme cf chionology, either Skandagupta 
or Puragupta must have been the Gupta Emperor at that time and there is no place 
for Budhagupta, king of Magadha, before a.D. 530, thedate of Kumaragupta II, the last. king 
in an wnbroken line of succession that ruled over Magadha. 


4 It is gonerally assumed, on the authonty of the Junégadh Reck Inscription (Flect’s No. ]4): 
that the earliest recorded date of Skanduguypta is 1.6 CG. E. or a.p. 455-6 (Allan’s Catalogue of Gupta 
Coins, CXXXVIUTI), This view, however, does not ecem to be quite coricct, The inscription says that 
Chakrapalita, an officer of Skandagupta, rencwcd, in the ycar 137, the embankment cf the Sudarfana 
lake which had burat in the year 136 in conscquerce of execaaive ruin. It does not necessarily follow 
from this that Chakrap&lita was already an cfficer under Skandagupta, when the dam of the lake had 
actually burst, and there remains, therefore, no gro.nd for the suprosition that Skandagupta had 
ascended the throne as carly as 136 G. E. or a.v. 486-6. 
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Let us now examine the grounds on which Dr, Hoernle 5 based his chronological theory. 
He accepted as true the statement recorded by Yuan Chwang that Mihirakula was defeated 
by king Baliditya of Magadha, and identified this Baladitya with Narasitihagupta of 
the Bhitari Seal on the ground that the latter ‘‘calls himself Baladitya on his coins.” & 
He then pointed ont that as Mihiraknla’s final overthrow in India took place in 
about av. 530 ‘it follows, that Baladitya in whose reign Mihirakula’s overthrow 


took place must have reigned down to about a.p. 530°°7 and accordingly adjusted the 


dates of Puragupta, Narasithagupta and Kumaragupta LL. 

This argument ix considerably weakened by two considerations. In the first place, we 
need not lay toc much stress on a tradition recorded by Yuan Chwang, specially when we 
remember that his information about Mihirakula was anything but satisfactory § and that 
the credit of defeating Mihirakula is given to Yasodharman in the Mandasor Inscription. " 


fu the second place, the identity of the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang and Narasitha- 
gupta Baliditya is anything but certain, for we know from a Sarnath stone inscription !° 
that there were at least three kings of the same name. Under these circumstances the 
evidence on which Dr. Hoerule based his chronological scheme must. be pronounced to be 
very weak. It might have heen provisionally accepted im his days in the absence of any 
other evidence, but we must be prepared to give It up as soon as more definite information 
is forthcomimg. Such informations are furnished by the inscriptions noticed above and if 
is therefore high time to reconstruct the whole chronological scheme on this new basis. 


{t will tollow from what has been said above that the total period of the reign of 
Puragupta and Narasimhagnpta cannot: possibly be more than 18 years, from a.p. 455-6 the 
last recorded date of Kumaragupta I. to 4.p. 473-4 the earliest date of Kumaragupta IT. This 
in itself is not inadmissihle but the difficulty is caused by the fact that we have to place 
during the same period, the great emperor Skandagupta whose known dates rauge from 
a.D. 456 7 to ap, 467-68, This raises once more the question of relationship of Skandagupta 
to Puragupta, a question which has uever been satisfactorily answered. As Skandagupta 
had certainly ascended the throne in less than a years time within his father’s death, 
Paragupta could not possibly have preceded him, Puragupta could therefore be cither 
(1) the successor, (2) the contemporary or (3) identical with Skandagupta, Let us now 
consider the probability of each of these points of view, 

(1) Dr. Hoernle |! looked upon Puragupta as successor of Skandagupta and this view 
has been generally accepted. As he held that Narasimhagupta ruled in a.p. 530, he naturally 
argued that the interval of 75 years between this date and the earhest recorded date of 
Skandagupta “canbe more easily filled up by twogenerations incliding three reigns than by 
twogenerations Including only two reigus. Le., by assuming that Skandagupta and Puragupta 











5 Dr. Hoemle has now considerably modified his theory, See /lAS.. 1909, pp. 128-9. He would 


now identify Puragupta with Skandagupta and place the latter's death at about a.p, 485, the other 


portions of the chronological scheme remaining intact. Tho other scholars, however, have accepted 


the original chronological echeme laid down bx Dr. Hoernle apparently on the same grounds as were put 


forward by him. It is therefore necessary to cxamine these grounds. 


6 Op, c., p. 97. ; 
8 ‘This is clearly proved by the fact that he places Mihirakula «some ecnvuries ago ” although 


7 Op. cit., p. Ov. 


the latter must have flourished hardly more than a century before hing. 
" Floet’s Nos. 33, 54.  Blee’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. 79. 


See footnotes above. 
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were brothers, succeeding one another and, being themselves succeeded by Narashihagupta.”* 12 
According to the new scheme of chronology put forward above the interval between 
the latest date of Skandagupta and the earliest date of Kumaragupta TI. is reduced to 
only 6 vears, and not only does it invalidate Dr. Hoernle’s arguments, but it seems also 
to be fatal to his conclusions. For if we hold Puragupta to be the successor of Skanda- 
gupta the two reigns of Puragupta and Nurasimhagupta would have to be crowded in the 
short space of Jess than 6 years, a theory not deserving of serious Consideration without 
strong evidence in its support. 


(2) Dr. Fleet was of opinion that “ there was a formal division of the Early Gupta 
territories in the generation of Skandagupta and Puragupta or some dissension between 
them.’’ 3. This implies that both Skandagupta and Puragupta were contemporary kings 
over different portions of the Gupta Empire. 


The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta records his achievement. as crown 
prince and as well as emperor, and we are told that he erected there an image of the god 
Vishnu in order to increase the religious merit of his father. It is, therefore, certain that 
he succeeded his father in those parts of his dominions. * The Junagadh Rock Inscription 
of the year 138" records that Skandagupta selected Parnadatta as his governor over 
Surashtra, and the latter appointed his son Chakrapalita as the yvovernor of the city. 
We are told that Chakrapalita renewed the embankment of the Sudarsana lake in’ the 
year 137. Skandagupta must, therefore. have come Into the possession of the western parts 
of his empire immediately after his father’s death. These considerations seem to show that 
Skandagupta inherited the empire intact from his father and there could not possibly have 
been any formal division of the Gupta Empire on the death of Kumaraygupta I. 


It may be contended that Puragupta rebelled against his brother at a later date and 
earved out a dominion for himself and his successors. This view is. however. opposed to 
the testimony of coins. 


It is a well-known fact that Kuméragupta I. introduced a new type of silver coinage for 
the home territories of the Gupta empire and this type is commonly found in the eastern 
portion of the Gupta empire. Skandagupta imitated this type of coins: four of them are 
dated in 14], four others in 146 and one in 148. This shows that Skandagupta was in 
possession of those parts down to the end of his reign. On the other hand. the available 
evins of Puragupta are all of the ‘ Archer’ type and closely resemble in stvle Skanda- 
gupta’s heavier issues which, according to Mr. Allan, belong to a Jater period of the reign 
and to the most eastern Gupta dominions.'® These numismatic considerations certainly 
do not favour the theory of a division of the Gupta empire in Skandagupta’s reign, or the 
contemporaneity of the reigns of Skandagupta and Puragupta. 


(3) We next come to the question of the identity of Puragupta and NSkandagupta. 
The Bhitari seal of Kumargupta 1]. favours the supposition. It traces the genealogy of the 
Gupta dynasty from Gupta upto Kumaragupta I. and then continues : “His son (was) the 
Maharajadhiraja the glorious Puragupta, who meditated on his feet (tatpadanudhydta) 
(and) who was begotten on the Mahadevi Anantadevi.”’ 


2% Op. cst., p. 96. 2 Abova, 1890, p. 227, 
4 Allan’s Gupta Coins, p. xvi.  Vleet’s No. 14. 
© Allan's Gupta Coins pp. xov, cil, 129-133. 
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As Dr. Hoernle admitted, the expression tulpiddnudhyata, applied to Puragupta in the 
Bhitari seal, seems to indicate him as having been the immediate successor of his father 
rather than a remoter successor of him.” As Skandagupta is known to have been the 
inimodiate successor of his father, the natural presumption is that Puragupta was but 
another name of Skandagupta. This view was discarded ky Dr. Hoernle on the ground 
that it seemed “ hardly probable that in such genealogies the same person would be called 
by different names ”!S and even when later on he assumed the identity of the two!® he was 
at a loss “ how to account for the two names of the same person. ” 2° 


Such instances of double names are, however, not unknown even in the Gupta dynasty. 
Chandragupta IT had a second name Devagupta and both the names occur in the 
gencalogical list of the Vikataka kings. Thus in the Chammak village grant of Maharaja 
Pravarasena TI,?! the donor’s father, is said to have married Prabhavati-Gupta, daughter of 
the Maharajadhiraja Sri- Devagupta, while a copperplate grant of Rudrascna~“ calls the samo 
Prabhavati Gupta. daughter of Chandragupta Tl. Another instance may be quoted from 
the inseriptions of the Pala dynasty. The fourth king of this dynasty is generally known 
as Vigrahapala, but in the Badal pillar inscription of the time of Narayauapaile*s he is 
mentioned under the name of Surapila. These instances are calculated to obviate the 
objection raised by Dr. Hocrnle against the identity of Puragupta and Shandagupta. 

Numismatic considerations also support the identity of Skandagupta and Puragupta. 
All the coms attributed to Puragupta are oxactly similar to the coins of Skandagupta with 
the difference that on one coin alone the two letters Pu, ra, are written vertically bencath 
the left arm of the king in place of the letters Sha, nda, As a matter of fact, before the 
discovery of the coins with the letters Pu ra the other smilar coins, now attributed to 
Puragupta, used to be attributed to Skandagupta.*4 Tf it is assumed that Skandagupta 
had a second name Puragupta, all these coins may be without any difficulty attributed to 
Skandagupta himseli. 

On the whole, therefore, the new inscriptions seem to be fatal to the accepted view that 
Puragupta succeeded Skandagupta. They certainly favour the supposition that the two 
names wore identical although they do not absolutely preclude the theory that Skanda- 
gupta and Puragupta were rival kings. 

As has been pointed out above, Budhagupta can no longer be looked upon as a mere 
local ruler. Wo Icarn from Inscription No, 4 that his kingdom included Pundravardhana 
or Northern Bengal, from Nos. 2 and 8, thatit extended up to Sarmith, and from the 
Eran stone pillar inscription * that it included the country between the rivers Narmada 
and Jamuna. He must be said, therefore, to have been in possession of a fair portion of the 
Imperial Gupta torritory, if not the whole of it, and there remains no ground ‘or relegat- 
ing him to the position of a local ruler. 


Now, the Sarnath inscriptions (Nos. 2 and 3) definitely prove that Budhagupta was 
ruling there in 158 G.E. or a.p. 477. The Bhitari seal of Kamaragupta IT places this 
monarch as well as his two predecessors in an unbroken line of succession from Kuméra- 


IT Op. cit., p. 93. IR Thid, 

19 JRAS., 1909, p. 129. ” [bid. 

21 Fleet’s No. 55. “2 Above, 1912, p. 215. 

28 Ep. Ind., Il, p. 16). “4 Allan's Gupta Coins, pl cii. 


*> Fleet's No. 19. 
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yupta 1. 1t would follow therefore that the reign of Kum4ragupta 11 was closed before 
A.D. 477, at least in the Sarnath regions, and this inference is in full agreement with the 
Sarnath Inscription (No. 1) which gives us the dato a.D. 473-4 for Kumaragupta IT. 

As a result of the foregoing discussions the following reconstruction of the chronology 
of the last Gupta emperors may be offered with confidence on the basis of the newly 
discovered inscriptions mentioned above :— 


Kings. Known dates. Probable periods 
1. Skandagupta or Puragupta, 
or A.D. 456-7—467-8 A.D. 456-468 
Skandagupta and Puragupta 
2, Narasimhagupta Nil. A.D. 468-472 
3. Kumaragupta II. A.D, 473-4 / AD. 472-477 
4, Budhagupta A.D. 477-8—494-5 AD. 478-500 


The relation of Budhagupta to his predecessor cannot be easily determined. It is 
natural to look upon him as the immediate successor, if not the son, of Kumiaragupta IT, 
but it is not impossible that he was a successful rebel in the west who had gradually forced 
his way to the imperial throne. The fact that no gold coins of Budhagupta have been 
discovered as yet, is certainly difficult to explain. It may be supposed that the coins 
bearing simply the ‘ Aditya legends’ like Prakasaditya and Dvadasaditya really belonged 
to him, though at present there is no evidence to show that they were so. On the other 
hand, it may very well be that he did not survive his usurpation of the imperial throne for 
a sufficiently long time to institute the gold coinage. 


The reconstructed Gupta chronology clears up our knowledge about the history of the 
period in some respects. To take only one instance, the history of the so-called later 
Guptas becomes more definite and more consistent. The begining of this dynasty cannot 
be placed later than the commencement of the sixth century a.p., because the fourth king 
of this dynasty, Kuméragupta, who also belonged to the fourth generation of kings, was a 
contemporary of {éinavarmman and therefore lived in the middle ofthe 6th century a.p. 
According to the hitherto accepted chronology of the last Gupta emperors, the first half 
of the 6th century is covered by the two reigns of Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta IT, 
the former of whom died in about a.p, 530. We have thus to suppose that the first four 
kings of the later Gupta dynasty were contemporarics of these Gupta emperors, although 
the available evidence shows that all of them ruled over Magadha, The scheme of Gupta 
chronology reconstructed above gives a very natural explanation of the origin of the later 
Guptas. The last lineal descendant of the mighty Gupta emperors died some time after 
A.D. 473-4. The throne was then occupied by Budhagupta whose latest known date is 
A.D. 494-5. We have no definite information of any other Gupta king occupying the 
imperial throne of Magadha and this is quite consistent with the supposition that a new 
dynasty of local kings, probably scions of the Gupta Emperors, was established at Magadha 
at the beginning of the 6th century a.D. 


In conclusion, I may refer to an article on the ‘“‘ Gupta Era and Mihirakula ” contributed 
by Mr. K. B. Pathak to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, recently published by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, He has read the 5th word in the Sarnath. 
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Inscription No. 1 as Sdeati instead of rakshati, but the latter reading is quite clear on the 
estampage. Besides, he holds Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription to be the son and 
successor of Skandagupta, and different from Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal, Further, 


he takes Budhagupta II (sic) as son and 


successor of Kumiragupta of the Sarnath 


Inscription. As he furnishes no reasons for these hypotheses, I am unable to discuss them 
n the present paper. I do not know of any evidence which either establishes the existence 


of Budhagupta II or proves the relationship assumed to exist between Skandagupta, 
Kuméaragupta of the Sarnath Inscription, and the so-called budhagupta II. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


THE SANSKRIT Poems or Maytra ann Biya’s 
CANDisATAKA, edited with a translation, notes and 
an introduction by G. P. QUaCKENBOs, A.M., 
Ph.D. (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series: 
vol. 9.) New York. 1917. 


ProF. JACKSON, the general editor of tho Series, 
is to be congratulated for the succers of his pupil 
Dr. Quackenbos, who, by bringing out this critical 
edition of the pooms of Mayfira and the Candisataka» 
has not only preserved the reputation of tue 
Columbia edifors but has actually increased it. To 
handle and study the artistic and nico volumes of 
this series is a pleasure to a Sanskrit scholar w hose 
hard lot is to read old and worn-out MSS. or cheap 
Indian editions. In the Introduction Dr, Quackenbos 
hag very ably discussed anything and evorything 
concerning Maydra, the contemporary and rival of 
Banabhatta. His criticism of the pooms ig just. 
Original and romantic indeed arc the following 
remarks on tho origin of the Candisataka :-—*“ 1 
eannot refrain from haznrding the suggestion that 
perhaps the Candisataka was written by Bana to 
propitiate the anger o fhis wife by praising the foot 
with which she had spurned him, The reader will 
romember how Mayara, while eavesdropping, heard 
a lover’s quarrel in progress between Bana and his 
wife. Bénw was saving : ‘O faithful one, pardon 
this ono fault ; I will not again anger thee.’ But 
she spurned him with her foot, and Mayfira heard her 
anklet tinkling. ‘Then Bana recited a propitiatory 
stanza (Gatapraya rétrih krsatanu Sasi Siryata iva 


Pradipo’ya"'— nidravasaum upagato ghirnita tva ; 
Pranaimdinto manas tyajas’ na tatha’pi krudham 
aho §=©. Kuca-pratyasattya =hrdayamapt te subhru 


kathinam) in which he addressed his angry 
spouse as subhrit, ‘fairbrowed’. Thereupon Mayira, 
unable to restrain his propensity for punning, 
interrupted the quarrel and said : ‘Don’t call her 
subhra (Subhri was ono of tho six krtttkis, the 
Pleiades, who were accounted the six mothers of 


Skandu ; Candi was his seventh mother) but Candi’ 
| which, punningly, ‘Don’t call hor 
fairbrowed, buta vixen.’ May not, therefore, the 
title Candisataka have tho underlying meaning of 
“The Hundrod stanzas to tho Vixon 2’ The matter 
is all legond, or mostly all ; but speculation, even 


mcans 


in legend, is not’ without interest,” (p. 247, foot- 
note). Simultancous propitiation of one’s Deity 
and lady-love is not unknown in Sanskrit. literature 
(e. y., Kalhana, in his Rajatarangin?, VU. 1, refurs 
to Sivuss simultaneous praise of Suwlhyd and of 


his consort) and doubie entente is tho play of 


Sanskrit poets and commentators, Hf the 
suggestion of Dr. Quackenbos be communicated 
to orthodox Sanskrit pandits, we may soon 


expect a Srigirapaksiyatika of the Cand isataku 
Which would be a parallel to the devotional 
interprotations of tho Amarusataka, the Caura- 
puncagika and the 
Tho text of the poems has been edited critically. 
The Mayitrastaka has been printed for the first 
Narada MS. 
The other 
poems woro printed many times in India and 
Dr. Quackenbos all the differont 
readings of those cditions and also the readings 
of tho sokas us quoted in the various anthologies, 
works on pvotics, ete. Tho is a 
faithful one following tho interpretation of the 
{commentaries printed in the Adryamala editions 
‘of the Stryasatuka and Candisataka. The editor 


has also added various explanatory notes. 


Sriqaratilaka of Kalidasa. 


time from the unique birch-bark 


in the Tubingen Univorsity Library. 


has given 


translation 


We have noticed all its good features. Ags for 
its defocts, there aro a few mistranslations and a 
few misloaling notes as examples of which we 
may mention the following: (1) p. 21—purda’ 
maravatijayinyan Sri t yjayinya”! puri ; ‘Formerly 
in... Amaravati Ujjayini, Sri Ujjayini.’ (It ought 
to be ‘in Sri Ujjayini which surpassed Amaravati— 
the city of the Lord of Devas.’) (2) p, 272— 
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K uvalayakalikd-karnaptrddarena ; * out of regard 
for her car-ornament, an imitation lotus bud ’— 
an car-vruament in the shapo of a lotus.’ (Tae 
explains ‘Nilofpala-kalike-rd pah 
Karnapirah’ ; here ripa does not moan shape 
but indicates identity of the two, t.e., the lotus 
the For lotus ax 
ear-ornument, putrapremn 
Auvalayadalaprapi karne karoti. Meghadata I. £5). 
(3) pe 109—Dr. identities the 
‘Mountain of Sunrise’ (Udayagiri) with Mt. 
Meru. But these two are, according to the Puranas. 
different ; Udayagiri is located to the east ol 

Bharatavarsa, the southernmost country of | the 
Jambudvipa in the centro of which is Mt. Meru 

Thus Udayayiri is to the cast of India, whereas Mt 

Meru is to its north, (4) pp. 234-6—Bhipa@lah 


nee seeddid 


commentary 


tself is ear-ornament. 


ef. ... . Bhavani 


Quackenbos 


sasi-bhaskarinvaya-bhuvah ke nime 


Bhartiram punar eka eva hi bhuras tee 


deva manyamahe ; Yenwiugay pariinrsya Kuanlatan 
aha’krsya  vytdasyayatam Colam  oprapya ca 
madhyadesam adhuni 
Dr, Petorsun supposed that this sloka roters 


May ara’s 


haneyan karah  putitak. 
to the conquests of ITIarsavardhana, 


patron. Butas his eonqucst nover extended to 
Southern India, Dr. Ettinghansen believes (and 
Dr. Quackenbos also seems to believe) it to he 
u stanza written before a campaign, forecasting 
what Harsu intended to do. But it cannot be a 
forecast. The suffix ta (kta) of putitah rofers to 
past tense only. Here it has been used with 
udhund (now) and thus the past senso is modified 
a little so as to mean immediate past or in other 
words Present Perfect 


Hence we must take the stanza 


Tense. It cannot refer to 
future. not 
as a forocast but as ‘ Praise in the conventional 
exaggorated style of a poet given up to punning 


and without any reference to historical uccuracy.’ 


SURENDRANATH MAJUMDAR SASTRI. 


PARTHA-PARAKBAMA VYAYOGA OF VPARAMARA 
PRABLADANADEVA, edited with introduction by 
Cc. Db. Dara, M.A. 1917. 


Annas six. 


Baroda, Price 

Ir isthe fourth volume of th: Gaekwa:l’s Oriental 
Series which was welcomed, a few months ago, 
in my review of the first volume—A dvya-mimdmsd, 


The 
an one-act. 


a ovydyoga oF 
spectacle. The 


work under. review is 


drama on military 
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subject matter is the pardkrama of Partha 
(Arjuna) in defoating the army of the Kauravus 
und recovering the cows of Viradta, Tho author 
is Prahlidanadeva, the youngor brother and 


Yuvarija (A.D. 1162-1207) of king Dharavarsa, 


the Paramira ruler of Chandrivati and Mount 
Abu. Preahliduna was famous as a warrior, 
plulanthropist and poet. The author of thie 


Kirikaumudi says that this royal bard made the 
Goddess of Learning, who was afllicted with sorrow 
on account of the death of Mujfija and Bhoja, again 
delightful by beautiful 


He also describes our poct iu a praéasti as the 


dramatizing a story. 
incarnation of Sarojdsanasambhava (Goddess of 
Learniug) or of tho heavenly cow. Though these 
descriptions have been prompted by what Visikha- 
datta refers to (in his Mielparaksasa) as © Stavayti 
Sriqtisy4h hsit: patimabhitatcrapi munaih prahha 
rastrsniyah sa khatus’ this Vvayoga exhibits our 
royal bard’s skill in drawmg word-pictures and in 
dohncating the Seabhivolti alankara as an example 
of which 1 quote :— 
Gopin-astravranitavapusah —opreksya Dis yntye- 
te Syo— 
Hambharsvatcr-mukhartiamahé feudloarandh rau 
rudat yah ; 
Udhorodiiid-atasagatayopydsu bhityd vrajantyus— 
(hita 2?) mdétaras- 


Thmyanty-ctih Kurupatihats 


farnahkinam, 

It contains Muny fine passugos some of which 
reminds the reader ot similar incidents descrihed 
in the Ventsamhara and the Dhanunjaya-vijuya- 
of the 
Though our poet is skilful in writing fine verses 


vyayoya Which treats sume subject. 
and is thus really a pruhladanu (gladdener), he 1s 
not very urtistic in the manipulation and develop- 
He 


duces, in his Prastavana, a Sthapaka in addition 


mont of the plot. His style is Gaui intro- 


to the Sitradhara. The Prikrit passages insert 
y to avoid hiatus (the Ya-srutt of Jaina Prakrit)— 
wu peculiarity probably duc to the fact that the 
MSS. belonged to Jainu Bhandaras. The editor 
has performed his duty very satisfactorily ; 
his learned, 
only a few printing mistakes (eg., read A7td for 
hata in the sloka quoted above, varsavura for 
in p. 13, Acérya, 


introduction is und there are 


varsadhara vicdryatdm for 


Acdryavicarydtam.) 


SURENDRANATH MaJUMDAXR SASTRI, 
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THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF THE HINDOLA MAHAL AT MAN DU,* 
BY Capratn WK. AL CL CRESWERLEL, RBOALP, 
OOKING through the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of budis for 1903, 1 
was much struck with the Interior of the Hindola Mahal at Manda. whieh | think must 
possess one of the most remarkable vaulting systems in India, This building is ‘T-shaped 
i plan, and consists of a great Durbar Hall (Plate 1 \) ss} feet long by 24! feet broad 
and 38} feet high, forming the stem, and a cross-plece in two storeys. The ground floor of 
the latter is taken up by passages. storerooms, a stairway and a broad ranp leading to 
the upper floor, where there is another fine hall, a glimpse of whieh is secu through the 
window over the door at the end of the Durbar Hall. 

As mitv be seen, the vaniting xvstem of the great Durbar Hall consists of ao series of 
transverse arches evenly spaced > the backs of these arches are tilled up level, but the 
roofing between them hau disappeared as long avo as PS42' ‘These transverse arches may 
have been connected cither by a series of barrel vaults running at right aneles te the axis 
of the hall, or by means of beams of wood or stone. Mr. Cousens 2 suevests “that the roof 
was supported on wooden beams, which have been carried off. as has happened in so many 
buildings at Bijaptir and other places.’ In view of the tremendous abiatmerit provided 
(Plate 1, B) iis difficult to beheve that if can have been roofed with anvthineg lighter than 
stone. [| venture to suggest that it was roofed by a series of barrel vault) resting on the 


transverse arches, and my reason for domg so will become clear in the course of this article. 


The great feature of this vaulting system which immediately strikes one is that. owing 
to the roof being carried on fixed points spaced well apart. the wall between them 
becomes merely a curtain wall, which mav be pierced at will and lateral hehting obtained, 
asin Gothic vaulting. With a simple barrel-vault running from one end of the hall to the 
other it is very difficult to do this. J shal) therefore attempt to trace this somewhat 
unusual solution to its earhest type, a type in which this potentiality for literal lighting 
is not realised, and in which the arches, placed sctdon: more than six or seven feet apart, 
are roofed with stone slabs and never vaulted. This primitive ty pe can be traced back to 
the commencement. of the Christian era, vhen it is found in Nabatieat) tombs still existing 
in the Jebel Hauran (the country lying 8. KK. of Damascus). 

The Nabatseans, who were once thought to have been Aramiaeinus on aecount of their 
Janguage, have heen shown hy Noldeke and others to have been true Arabs who made use 
of Aramaic for literary purposes - all their iInseriptions are in Aramaic - -becanse Arabic had 
not at that time developed into a literary language. Our knowledge of them may be said 
to date from the Hellenic period, when we hear of Antigonus sending bis ceneral Athenweus 
avainst them in 312 B.¢., previous to which we know practically nothmg about them. At 
this time they were nomads, without agriculture; nevertheless they were creat. traders, 
The -first ruler (rupavos) Of Whom we hear is Aretas, with whom Jason. the Hligh Priest, 
sought refuge in 169 B.C.’ The Nabataans got their chance on the tall of the empire of 
the Ptolemies and the Neloucids, and their kingdom may he said to date from Krotimus, 


* Reprinted with additions trom the Journal of the Royal Instituic of British Architeels. 
| 4 description of the Ruined Cay of Mandoo. By a Subaltern. Hombay, (854. (I’reface dated 


June, 1842.) See pages 10-17. 
2 Archearlogical Survry, Aniwead Report. 1903, p. 32 0. % Macc., V. 
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about 110-100 3.c. In 84 .8.c., the Nabatwan king Aretas IJJ. took Damascus from 
Antiochus XII. : it was recovered by Herod, 23 B.c.. but it again changed hands nineteen 
years later, being taken by Aretas IV. in4 s.c. In a.v. 106 the Nabatean kingdom, 
which now comprised Bostra (Haurin) and Petra, was converted into a Roman province 
(Provincia Arabia) by Cornelius Palma, the Roman governor of Syria.‘ 


As might be expected, the architecture of the Haurdn was governed by local 
conditions. Like the mountains of the Maurin, the entire region is one in which black 
basalt is the only rock. 
except at its southern- 
most extremity, where 
limestone appears as a 
building stone in the 
ruins of Kusair al-Halli- 
bat. The country does 
not produce any timber, 


and this quite material 


Th 
Ny \ 
wy 

: 

t \\ 


| necessity became the 
i mother of invention and 
led to the — cliscovery 
of new constructive 
methods. Thus the arch, 
the sole means of covering 
wide spaces, became the 
principal element of con- 
struction and a serics 
of parallel arches support- 
mg ceiling slabs (Fig. 1) 


served to cover most of 





their halls. 

‘Lhe architecture of thix region is divided by Butler inte five groups :—(1) The 
Prehistoric--a rough megalithic style without any indication of date ; (2) The Nabatean : 
(3) The Roman; (4) The Christian: (0) The Muhammadan. The first lustorical period 
isthe Nabatwan, the carliest monument of which that can he accurately dated is placed 
by him c. 60 Bc. Tt may, of course. have begun somewhat earlier, and it lasted until 
a.p. 106 when the Roman period commenced, and continued until the time of Constantine. 
The Roman and Christian periods have much reduced the Nabatean remains, but 
many scattered details of very characteristic ornament und miunerous Inscriptions im 
Nabatean script remain. 


err ern A ECC LC LL LC EDIE OLE eee 


4Schurer, (E.). History of the Naba'e im Kings, heins Appendix {1 to his History of the Jeutsts 
People, Div. I, Vol. 2. 

5 Butler (H. C.).  Anctint Archtteccery in Syria, Sect... pp. 65-64. 

6 De Voglié. Syrie Centrale, tome I, p. 6. 
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Butler, like De Vogiié, emphasises the fact that “ the architecture was the most truly 
lithic that the world has ever scen ; it was entirely of stone, sometimes even to the doors. 
and window shutters.’’7 It offers a marked contrast to that of Northern Syria in plan, prin- 
ciples of construction and ornamental details—in all those things that go to make up style.8 
For the roofing of all narrow apartments stone slabs were employed; when the width did 
not exceed 9 fect the space was reduced by corbels to about 6 feet, and slabs slightly over 
this length were placed across. The wall was always carried up above the corbels to weight 
them and keep themin place. When broader spaces were to be roofed an arch was 
thrown across, the haunches of the arch were filled up level with the side walls, and long 
slabs were laid from these side walls to the central line of support thus provided. Corbel- 
ling was used at the same time to further help the cross slabs. In roofing a space that was 
very long as well as over 9 fect in width, two or more transverse arches were used, giving 
a series of transverse supports all down the hall. The Druses of the Haurin build their 
houses in this fashion at the present day. 

Tombs were wholly or partially excavated in the ground und paved, walled and roofed 
with stone. One of the carliest found is deseribed and illustrated by Butler. It is roofed 


with arches which support slabs (lig. 2), and cight stele with Nabatean inscriptions were 
found in it ® 
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7 Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, p. 68. 
8 Butler, Architecture and other Arta, p. 319. 
9 Ancient Architecture in Syria, p. 206 and ill. 185. Another p. 207, also illustrated. 
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Some oxamples of this form of rvofing were published by De Vogiié fifty years ago. 
Recently the ground has been thoroughly gone over by the Princeton Expedition, which 
has published and described many new buildings. Confining myself to those which are 
dated, J have compiled the following list :— 
A.D. 
345. Church of Julianos at Umm al-Jamal.1¢ 
371. Pratorinm at Umm al-Jamal,11 
412, Kasr al-Ba‘ik, near the western border of the southern Haurin, A Greek 
inscription states that it was built in the reign of the Emperor Arcadius 
under the dux Phil. Pelagios, a.p. 412.1- 

430-1, A small house at al-Majdal, in which it occurs on the gronnd floor.28 

508 (4) Church No. 1 at al-Umta‘yah. Inscription gives date which may possibly 
be a.p. 508.14 

515. Church of 8. George at Zor’ah, dated 410 of the Era of Bosra (—-a.p, 515).25 

578. House of Flavios Scos—a Roman-Nabatwan name— at wl-Haiyat.1¢ 

§24-5. Monastery of S. George at) Sameh. This date is exceedingly late for a 

Christian inscription to be found in sifu in Syria, as Islam had been proclaim- 
ed and Christian Arabia was on the point of cxtinction. Bosra, however, 
had not fallen and the country was still under the protection of the Em pire.27 

Let us now stop a moment to examine the exact raison Cétr of this roofiag system, 
Being a country of stone, the people naturally had a predilection for the lintel, and used 
it wherever possible. Where, however, this was not possible they used the arch, and it may 
well be asked, why did they not make the arch continuous, and thus form a barrcl-vault, 
I think the answer must be that, as they were not acquainted with the Mesopotamian 
method of building a vault without centering by using flat bricks in rings sloping back- 
wards at a considerable angle against a head wall, any harrel-vault built by then would 
have required considerable timber for the centerng—a serious matter. By building a 
series of separate archos, however, the same picce of centering could be used over and over 
again as soon as one arch had set. thus reducing the timber required to an absolute 
minimum, and their favourite lintel method could be used as a final covering. Tn all these 
early buildings, however, the fact that the roof ig bome on points of support spaced at 
regular intervals permits the piercing of the side walls for lateral lighting. Yet out of the 
large number of examples—some thirty cr forty—deseribed by De Vogiie and Butler, there 
are not many in which this opportunity has been realised, and even in these cases it has 
only been made use of in a timid and halting manner, small square windows picreed at 
irregular intervals, and not in cach bay, being all that is attompted. 

The Persians must have been acquainted with this s ystem at a fairly early date, since 
it is found in the palace built about 50 miles south of Mosul at Hatra 8 (or al-Hadr) by the 
Parthians, (Plate If, B) whose dynasty came to an end in a.p. 226. I¢ was left to the keen 
architectural insight of the Persians to realise its potentialities fully and to carry it to its fin 


al 
10 Ancient Architecture in Syria, pp. 173-176. N Jbid, pp. 160-166. 
12 Ibid, pp. 81-83. B Ibid, pp. 120-122. 14 Ibid, p. 92. 
5 De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, tome T, pp. 61-62 and plate 21. 
16 Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, pp. 362-363. 7 Ibid, p. 86. 


18 Andrac (Dr. W.). Ilatra. Deutsche Orient-Gesellachaft. Wissenschiiftliche Veréffentlichungen, 
Nos. 9 and 21. It occurs in Room 15—see Abb. 21 and 228. 
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development. They were responsible for two innovations, (a) they were the first to use 
barrel-vaults to connect the transverse arches, thus making it possible to place them 
farther apart, (b) they pierced windows in each of the curtain walls between these arches 
and thus obtained excellent lateral lighting, so that when Dieulafoy saw the ruins of the 
earliest building of this type, he was irresistibly reminded of a Gothic cathedral. 


This building, known as Tak Eivan or Kut Gapan, stands at Karkh. This town, which 
is known in Syriac as Karkha de Ladin, was founded by Shapur I]. who died a. bp. 379. 
Although seen by Rawlinson in 1838, 1% it was first surveyed and described by Dieulafoy 
sume thirty years ago2? It is raised on a sub-basement connected with an immense 
rectangular enclosure, to which it probably formed a monumental gateway, Tn its present 
atato it consists of a gallery about 60 feet long by 27 feet broad (Plate 1,C), which originally 
formed one of the arms of a long hall, the centre of which was occupied by a dome. Hach 
arm was spanned by transverse arches (arcs-doubleaux) brought up level and joined by 
barre]-vaults (formerets) Plate HA shows Pheneé Spiers’ restoration and Figs. 3 and 4 explain 
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(Fig. 3 & 4.) 

the vaulting system in detail, The curvature of the transverse arches was found to 
correspond to a radius equal to half the width of the hall, hence semi-circular arches are 
shown in the restoration. If we bear in mind the restrictions imposed by longitudinal 
lighting, the very groat step forward here taken will be realised. 

We now come to a building which every writer, with the exception of Professor Max 
van Berchem,?! has regarded as Muhammadan, This is Kuyair Kharaueh, which stands in 
the country lying east of the Jordan, the Moab of the Old Testament, or the steppe of 


19 Journalof the Royal G:ographical Society, Vol. IX, p. 71. 
20 L’Art Antigus de la Perse, tome V, pp. 79-87. 2! See Journal des Savunis, 1909, pp. 406-408. 
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Balqa, where so many of the Umayyad Khalifs passed a great part of their lives. Our 
vaulting system occurs in three halls on the upper floor, but although the transverse arches 
are joined with barrel-vaults, windows are not pierced in the bays (Plate II,C). Inthis respect 
it is unique among Muhammadan buildings vaulted in this fashion, which fact appears to 
me to lend further support to Prof. van Berchem’s views as to its pre-Muhammadan date. 
As for the date of Kharineh, a terminus-ad quem is fortunately provided by the preservation 
on its walls of the last three lines of an inscription painted in black and copied by Dr. 
Moritz,22 which runs, ‘*. . Amir said it and Abd al-Malik the son of ULayd wrote it on 
Monday three days remaining from Muharram of the year ninety-two (=A.D. 710),”’ Dr. 
Moritz suggests that Abd al-Malik was probably a member of al-Walid’s suite on his return 
from the visit to Mecca, which he made in 4.H. 91, (709),and wiich is recorded by Tabari 
and Ibn al-Athir. 

A few hours west of Kharineh stands Kugair ‘ Amrah, first seen by Professor Musil in 
1898, and completely surveyed by him in 1900 and 190] under the auspices of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of Vienna. The feature, of course, which concerns us is tho hall 
roofed with three barrel-vaults resting on transverse arches with windows in the bays 
hetween them (Plate II,D), but the unique feature of the building is its rich and well- 
preserved wall-paintings which are fortunately combined with inscriptions cnabling us to 
fix its date within very narrow limits, The two most important pictures are one representing 
the Khalif enthroned, with an Arabic inscription too damaged to be deciphered, and 
another—a group of six figures—representing the enemies of Islam, four of whom may be 
identified by their inscriptions as Kaisar (the Emperor of Byzantium), Roderick (the 
Ostrogoth). Chosroes (King of Persia) aud Negus (King of Abyssinia). It must therefore 
have been built after a.p. 711, when the Arabs first came in contact with Roderick at the 
battle of the Guadalete. On the other hand, Professor Musil kas brought together detailed 
historical evidence from the Atld) al-Aghdni and other works to show that it must have 
been built by the Umayyads, who have been shown both by him2* and by Lammens*4 
to have been real Arabs of the desert, fond of hunting, wine, poetry, and the free 
open-air life, hating towns and neglesting their capital, Damascus, whenever possiblc— 
Muhammadans in name but not by temperament Especially was this the case with Walid 
|.,a half-Bedouin, who already, when heir to the throne, had selected the steppe of Balga 
(Moab) as his dwelling place. He combined with this a real craze for buildmg and the 
Kitéh al-Aghéni especially mentions pleasure palaces built by him. Professor Musil 
suggests that just as Tuba, lying in the Wadi Ghadaf, probably corresponds with Aghdaf 
so it is probable that Kugair ‘ Amrah—half bath, half hunting-tox—must be onc of the 
Umayvad palaces mentioned in early Arabic literature, concealed under a name that is 
modern. As the Umayyad dynasty came to an end in A.p. 750, this fixes the other limit. 
Basing his opinion on convincing arguments as to the identification of the two remaining 
figures which, however, I cannot enter into here for want of space, Profossor van 
Berchem has narrowed down the probable date to a.p. 712-715.25 


This fixes the date, more or less, for a building scarcely a mile away, known as Hammam 
as-Sarakh2*, since its plan and dimensions, as well as the number and arrangement of its 
rooms, are almost identical. One chamber even is roofed with three barrel-vaults resting 
on transverse arches with windows in the bays, just as we have already seen (Plate II, D). 


22 Ausfluge in der Arbia Petrwa: Medlanyes de la Faculté orientale, Beyrouth, tome I1T, Pp 422. 

2 Kusejr ‘Amra, pp. 151-160. 

24 La badia et is hira sous les Omatyaies: Mélanges de la Faculté ortentale, Beyrouth, tome VI, 
pp. 91-112. 

25 Journal des Savants, 1909, pp. 364-3 7(). 


% Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, Sect. A, pp. 77, 78, and Appendix, pp. xix-xxv, with plan. 
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Butler has also published a description of an exccedingly early mosque at Kupraiz 
al-Hallabat.2* It measures 10.10 m. by 11.80 m. and is divided by two rows of five arches 
earried on columns and engaged piers (Fig. 5). The walls are levelled up above the arches 
and barrel-vaultx are turned upon them. He suggests that it belongs to the eighth or 
ninth century. This mosque has a concave mihrab, which he expressly states was built 
with the walls, and not added afterwards. As the concave mihrab does not go back to the 
earliest days of Islam, this is important. as it gives us a clue to its date. According to 
Makrizi, the first to introduce the concave mihrah was ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz when he 

ACTVAL STATE: restored the mosque at 
Medinah by order of the 
Khalif Walid, a. H. 87-88 
LEE SL Re» ~ AA I Ry TH SLT RD (705-706 ). The mihrab 

: " was copied from the 
Christian apse and for this 

i | a l, reason was received with 
Nn aH + aie 4 Hh some reluctance by Islam, 

| Aol : | ) 


rt A Ma | YA in fact it is defined as 
li a i AGH i i} the least holy part of the 
Sty ll (il ' tell mi A mosyue wand the Tmam is 
Yy ty Yi earnestly warned not) to 
take up his station within 

SECTION AB: RESTORED: 12> lo keeping with this 


(Fig. 5.) statement, the exceedingly 





early mihrab in the mosque-courtyard of the eighth century palace of Ukhaidir is entirely 
without decoration, and is @ simple rectangular recess roofed withia seni-dome set. on 
horizontal brackets : the archivolt consists of a double ring of voussous. ‘Though the first 
Byvptian mosque wae built by ‘AmribnaleAs in a. bp, 642 it was not given a concave 
mihrab until its third enlargement in a.p. 710. The mosque at Kusair al-Hallabat must 
therefore have been built after a. p. 706 at the earliest. On the other hand. it ts searcely 
likely to be later than the early part of the ninth century, as it has hot a distinctively 
Muhammadan appearance, and we kuow from ninth-century buildings at Samarra, and 
from the mosque of Thn-Talin at Cairo (a. pb. 876 879), that strong tdividuality had been 
acquired: by that time. 

The last early instance taat T shall quote occurs in the palace of Ukhaidir, discovered by 
Massignon in 1908, and by Miss Bell. independently. in 100 An interesting example of our 
vaulting system is found mone room (Miss Bell’s Room 32) in which the windows are not pierc- 
ed, but simply blocked owt (Plate TLL. Aland Fig. 6). This palaee may he placed ¢c aD. 750, 

The finest and most beautiful example to be found in the Middle East is undoubted 
Khan Orthma at Baghdicl (Plate LIT, C), which willat once be recogiised as having the closest 
possible affinity with the Hindola Mahal, indeed it. would be difficult to find anywhere two 
interiors so nearly identical. Dieulafoy and General De Bevlié** attmbute this building 
to the twelfth century. and Baron von Oppenheim says that it doubtless belongs to 
the times of the Khalifate’’ (ended a.p. 1258) 1 find. however, that Commander 


J. F. Jones, who saw it in 1846, states that it bears the date 758 (=a Dp. 1356-7).8! This is 
er ree re SPs sy PS sss SS St SP ss T  nnn S 
“ Ibid, pp. 74-77 and Appendix xvil-xix. 
3 Bell (G. L.). Palace and Mosque at Ukhatdir, pp, 147-151. 
2) Prome et Samarra, p. 33. 30 Vom Mittelmeer zum Persische, Golf, Band II, p. 241. 
31 Memoir on the Province of Baghdad. Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, 
XLIII—New Scries, p. 315, 
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the year in which the Merjaniyeh Mosque was built, of whose endowment Khan Orthma 
forms part. Perhaps the dating inscription may have since disappeared 

Regarding the date of the 
Hindola) Mahal, Capt. Barnes 
states'- that it cannot be fixed 
with exactitude, as no inserip- 
tions were discovered during 
the repairs, and he had = not 
succeeded in finding a specitie 
reference to it inany history. 
He considers it, however. to 
he one of the earliest’ Mubam- 
madam buildings at Mand. 
This is probable for two rea- 
sons, fa) its sloping walls which 
reeall fourteenth-century build- 
ings at Delhi, (6) the fact 
that a laree number of the 
facing stones bear on their 
toner sides the images of 
Hindu vods or remains of 
Hindu armament, while 
broken images were — tound 
mixed indiseriminately with 
the rubble core. He suggests 
that the building which it most 
resembles in its slopimy walls 
and decorative features is the 
tomb of Muhammad Tughlag 
at Delhi (d. 1324). However, 
Ido not think we need assume 
that jt ix quite as old as that. 
Firstly. one would expect the 
stvle of « provincial building 
to lag some forty or fifty years 
behind that of the capital 2° 
secondly, the tomb of Muham- 
mad Tughlaq is the very 
earliest in Delhi with sloping 
[big. 6.) a walls . there are several later 





examples which may have influenced the Manda architect. 


32 Conservation at Mandd and Dhar. tf. 8. ZJnd., Annual Report, 1W03 4. p. St. 


33 Ax an example of this I would cite the following case taken from the field of palwography. As 
is well known, the Kufic character was employed for all historical inseri ptions in lev pt down oe the tall 
of the Fatimide dynasty. The curved character, howevor, was auployed in Svria before this event. Cafes 
on the minbar made by order of Nir ad-Din for the mosque at Aleppo. This monhar is dated ts 
(1168), and was moved by Saladin to the musque of el-Aksa at Jorusalem, where it still is. It 1s As us- 
trated in the Hneyclopuedia of Istam, Vol. 1, plate VITT. The latest historical inseription an Ku ic - 
Cuiro is in the Mosque of as-Salih Tala‘i and iy dated H. 555 (1160). The earliest in the a 
character is dated 576 (1180-1). In tho large towns of the provinces the Jast Kufie inscrip teh 
(Alexandria) is dated H, 583 (1187-8) and the first in the curved character (Alexandria) 18 duted m ae 
sume year. In the smal] towns of the provinces the lust Kufic inscription (Kis) is duted H. 568 (11 72) 
and the first in the curved character (Desik) is as late as H. 504 (1197). See M. van Berchem: Corpus 
Jiuxcriptionum Arabicarum, I, p. 719. 
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This view receives further support from the historical evidence. Manda was finally 
conquered by the Muhammadans in 1305, and was ruled by governors appointed from 
Delhi until Dilawar Khan declared himself independent in 140]. Like his predecessor, 
Dilawar Khan, although he spent several months of the year at Mandi, resided at Dhar, 
and Mandi only became the capital on the accession of Hishang (1405-1434). Although 
Manda owed most of its splendour to Hiashang, we know from inscriptions that 
Tarapur Gate and the mosque 
named afterhim. This mosque,** as well as the Lat Masjid at Dhar, built by him in 1405, 
are both constructed, like the Hindola Mahal, of Hindu remains. J] think, therefore, on 


Dilawar Khan also crected buildings there, viz., the 


historical and archeological grounds, that the Hindola Mahal was probably built in the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century, either by Dilawar Khan or Hishang, the chances 
being in favour of the former. 


Before closing I give here (Plate IJ, B) an interesting example of an aiwan vaulted 
in this fashion.4° This building stands at Machi, near Hauzdar on the trade route 


through Seistan, and was perhaps built about a. p. 1600. 


Postscript.—In the first part of this articl, when speaking of Katr Khayanch, I 
said that Prof. M. van Berchem did not accept the view that it is a Muhammadan 
building. His reasons for doing so are as follows.  Kugair ‘Amrah is not fortified, 
and no one would expect it to be since the Umayyads, masters of a great part of Asia, 
had no need to fortify their residences when these lay wel! within the boundaries of their 
empire. On the other hand Kharaneh as well as Mashita, Tuba, ‘Amman and Abyad, are 
fortified buildings of Mesopotamian type adapted to the plan of the castra of the Roman 
limes, such as Qastal. He discusses the matter at considerable length, and conelndes that 
the hypothesis which attributes these buildings to the Ghassanides, who were Syrians and 
Christians, is improbable owing to the complete absence of Christian symbols and the 
presence of fragments of images at Mashita, as well as the Dionysiac interpretation of the 
fagade suggested by Clermont Ganneau. Further, Mashita and Kharaneh are strongly 
influenced, if not entirely inspired, by Porsia and Mesopotamia. Now the Laklimids were 
of Mesopotamian origin, and the inscription of Nemara proves that at the commencement. 
of the fourth century the Lakhmid king Imrulqais was allied with the Romans and Persians, 
and that his rule extended to the Roman buundary east of the Hauran. He inay well have 
felt the need of frontier-forts and Taba, Amman, Mashita and Kharaneh form just sucha 
line of advanced posts towards the west. Prof. van Berchem therefore places them in 
the fourth century. IT submit that in the series of buildings ‘dcalt with in this article, 
Kharaneh, by reason of the absence of windows in the bays, falls more naturally into the 
fourth than into the eighth century, and that support is thus lent to Prof. van 


Berchem’s theory. 


33 Zafar Hasan. The Inscriptions of Dhar and Mandi: Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, 


pp. 18-19. 

34 Barnes (Cupt E.), Dhar and Manda: Journ. Bombay Brancn of the Royal Astute Soetety. 
Vol. XXI, p. 384. 

% Tate (G. P.) Secstan, plate to face, p. 136. 
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THE FARUQ] DYNASTY OF KHANDESH, 
By Lr.-Cotonet T. W. HAIG, C.M.G. 
(Continued from p. 149.) 

THE peace was not long kept between the imperial troops and the armies of the Dakan. 
Fach side accused the other of bad faith, but there appears to have been some excusable 
difference of opinion as to the position of the southern frontier of Berar, and the Dakanis. 
who accused the Mughuls of breaking the peace by occupying Pathri and other places beyond 
the limits of Berar, attacked some Mughul posts which were unquestionably within that 
province. The Mughuls could adduce some evidence to show that Pathri was included in 
Berar, and there seems to be no doubt that the responsibility for the renewal of hostilities 
Jay with the rulers of Abmadnagar, who, haying obtained help from Bijaptr and Golconda, 
decided to make an attempt to expel the imperial troops from Berar. Abang Khan of 
Ahmadnagar appealed for help to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah Tl! of Bijépfir, who sent to his assis- 
tance a foree, well supplied with artillery, under the command of his best. officer, the eunuch 
Suhail Khan. A contingent under Mahdi Quli Khan was also supplied by Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah of Golconda, and the allied army of the Dakanis, 60,000 strong, marched towards 
Sonpat on the Godavari, about fifteen miles from the town of Pathri. The Khank)anan. 
who had his headquarters at Jalna, at once assembled his forees and himself went to Shah- 
pir, to inform Sultan Murad of the impending danger. The prince wished to take the held 
in person but. the Khankhinan, whether from selfish motives or in the interest of the imperial 
cause, dissuaded him from this course. and himself assumed command of the field force 
with Shahrukh Mirza. The imperial army, which mustered no more than 20 000 horse 
according to Mirishta.26 or £5,000 according to the Akbarndima. marched to Ashti, to the 
north of the Godavari, and there entrenched itself. halting for fifteen days before venturing 
to attuck the enemy. The battle began on Fel. 8, 1097, according to Biri aie 
on Feb. 17 according to the Akbarndma. The various accounts of this extraordinarily 
complicated battle differ in detail, but. agree in all the inain particulars, and display the 
lack of discipline and cohesion in oriental armies. Pnethe army of the Dakan the contingent 
of Ahmadnagar occupied the centre, that of Bijaptr the right. and that of Goleonda the left. 
In the imperial army the Khankhanan and Shahrukh Mirza commanded the centre and 
Raja ‘Ali Khin and Raja Jagannath the right and left. A» the Hmiperkiul troops advanced 
to the attack Suhail Khan opened fire with his artillery and put two or three thousand horse 
out of action, Raja ‘Ali Khan with thirty of his principal officers and 500 of his men being 
slain. The two wings of the impenal army were defeated and put to flight, so that many 
of the en hardly rested until they had reached Shahpar. more than a bundred miles aie 
where their accounts of the total defeat of the Hnperial troops so alarmed Sultan Mirraid 
and his tutor, Muhammad Sadiq Khan, that they prepared to retire from Berar. Tn the 
meantime the Khankhanan and Shahrukh Mirza had not only stood their ground in the 
centre of the imperial army but. had pushed back the army of Alimadnagar and captured 
the Bijapar artillery, which they were enabled to do by the disposal of the Biaptir contin. 
gent who, being assured of victory. and scattered in all directions in search of plunder. The 
battle had not begun until late in the afternoon. and when night fell the Khankhanan and 
Shahrukh Mirzé, with the small foree that remained to them. held their cround Ofi the field, 
while Suhail Khan, who, though he believed the defeat of the imperial army to be complete, 
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had retained the roval guards of Bijépdr near his person, bivouacked within a bowshot of 
the remnant of the Maghuls, neither party being aware of the propinquity of the other until, 
after a watch of the night was passed, the Bijépdris lit their fires. The Khinthanan then 
opencd fire with his artillery and that which he had captured on Suhail Khan's position, 
und at intervals through the night caused the great drums to be beaten, thereby rallying 
round him many fugitives, so that before the morning he had assembled 4,000 men to oppose 
to the 12,000 who had gathered round Subail Khan. During the night the imperial troops, 
finding no trace of Raja ‘Ali Khan or his contingent, hastily concluded that he had either 
fled or deserted to the enemy, and plundered his camp. Accounts of the cirenmstances in 
which the battle was renewed in the morning differ. According to one version the Khan- 
khanan refrained from taking the offensive, believing that Suhail Khin would ask for terms, 
and the Mughuls were attacked by the Dakanis when they went down to the river in the 
morning to slake their thirst ; but according to the other version the Muchuls attacked the 
enemy with loud shouts before it was light. There is no discrepancy regarding the result of 
the battle. The Bijaptris were utterly defeated and fled towards Naldrug, Suhail Khan 
who had been wounded, escaping with difficulty. The contingent of Abmadnagar and 
Golconda, which had been put to flight on the previous day and had barely rallied where the 
Biyaptiris were defeated. fled headlong and tn sorry case to Alunadnagar andl Haidarabad., 
Forty elephants and all the artillery of the Dakanis were captured. 

When the corpses of Raja ‘Ali Khan and his valiant contingent were discovered those 
who had plundered his camp were overwhelmed with confusion, and it would appear that 
his banner, kettle-drums, and elephants were restored. His body was carried to Burhan- 
pur and was there buried, with great pomp, in the Daulat Maidan. He was succeeded in 
KLandesh by his son Qadr Khan, who assumed and used the title of Bahadur Shah. The 
prince bitterly resented the unfounded suspicions of his father’s good faith and the plunder- 
ing of his camp and, with Jess wisdom but more honesty than his father, consistently opposed 
Akbar. Sultan Murad sent him congratulations on his accession and invited him more than 
once to visit him at Shahpdr, but Bahadur Shah evaded the invitation on each oecasion, 
urging as his excuse the lack of a suitable force to accompany him,- a sufficiently pointed 
reference to the losses which his state had suffered by its activity in the imperial cause. He 
cold not. however, refuse Murad’s offer of a contingent of 4,000 horse to be placed under 
his command, and his proposal to marry a daughter of the Fartiqi house, and he gave to 
the prince a cousin german of his own. 

Bahadur's reign was troubled by dissensions between his amirs, but he was no roi 
fainfant and usually contrived to follow his own course, which was disastrous to him in the 
end. 

On May 1, 1599, Shaikh Abul Fazl, Akbar’s secretary, who had been appointed to the 
Dakan, arrived in the neighbourhood of Burhanpdir and was courteously welcomed by 
Bahadur, who urged him to remain for some time in the city as his guest. Abul Fazl insisted, 
however, on continuing his march to join Sultén Murad, but was delaved by wind and rain 
and was overtaken by Bahadur Shah. He took advantage of Bahadur's forcing his 
company upon him to urge him to aid in the conquest of the Dakan, but Bahadur temporized 
and suggested that he should send his son Kabir Khan, with a contingent of 2,000 horse, 
to join the imperial camp. He again urged Abul Faz! to stay with him in Barhanptr, but 
Abul Fazl again declined, saying that he would have acceded to the request had Bahadur 
agreed to join the imperial army in person. Bahadur then attempted to conciliate Abul 
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Fazl with gifts, but he declined them on the ground that his imperial master supplied all his 
needs. 

Sultén Murad, who had long been drinking heavily, succumbed to the effects of his 
intemperance before Abul Fazl, whom he was avoiding, could overtake him, and on May 12, 
1599, died at Dih&ri, on the Purna, of delirium tremens or alcoholic poisoning. 

It was at this time that Bahadur for some reason, probably because it had virtually 
become an imperial city, conceived a dislike to Burhanpfr and resolved to destroy it and to 
build with its materials a city at a distance of about ten miles from it, which be proposed to 
name Bahddurpur, but the people of Burhanpur protested strongly against this proposal. 
They had no objection, they said, to his building a new city for himself, but objected to the 
destruction of Burhinpdr, which had been founded in honour of the saint Burhian-al-din 
and bore his name. Bahadur then denied that he had any intention of destroying Burhan- 
par, but proceeded with the building of Bahadurpdr, beginning with his own palace. When 

“this was completed he assembled Sayyids, am’rs, and all the principal men of the state with 
‘poets, singers, and minstrels, and gave a great feast. 

Sultan Daniyal, Akbar’s youngest son, was appointed to the Dakan in the place of his 
brother, Sultin Murad, but travelled in a very Icisurely manner towards the seat of his new 
government, and did not reach Burhanpfr until January 1, 1600. After his arrival in 
Burhanpir Bahadur Shah imprudently refused to wait on him or to acknowledge his arrival 
in any way. Daniyal was much enraged, and though he was understood to be marching 
southwards, under his father’s orders, to besiege Ahmadnagar, and had already sent order 
to Abul Fazl to refrain from opening the campaign, which task had heen reserved for him, 
he halted in Burhanpdr and summoned the amirs of Berar to his aid, with a view to punishing 
Bahadur for his insolence. To all demands for reparation for the insult, which included 
the payment of an indemnity, Bahadur returned temporizing replies, and Daniyél would 
probably have besieged him in Asirgarh, had he not reccived peremptory orders from his 
father to continue his march towards Almadnagar. Akbar was himself on the way to the 
Dakan, and was now at Ujjain. He had intended to spend some time in Malwa, but on 
learning of the attitude of Bahadur resolved to march at once to Burhanpar. In order to 
appease Daniyal and to leave Bahadur a loophole for escape Akbar feigned to believe that 
Bahadur, having learnt of the emperor’s impending arrival, had scrupled to pay his respects 
to the prince before paying them to the emperor himself. On Daniyal’s leaving Burhanpitr 
Bahadur sent him a present and sent his son, Kabir Khan, to set him on his way, but when 
Khvaja Maudid arrived at his court, as Akbar’s envoy, to inquire into the circumstances 
of the slight put upon the prince he found Bahadur immovable. He took the position 
that it would have been derogatory to him, as a king, to make the first visit to a mere prince 
and instead of making the offerings which Akbar had expected, both as tribute and as 
reparation for the slight put upon his son, he sent only four inferior elephants. Akbar sent to 
Abul Faz], who was hastening from Berar to join him, orders to visit Bahadur Shah and to 
offer him forgiveness on condition of his appearing at court and making his submission, but 
the mission failed and on April 8, 1600, Akbar arrived before Burhanpdr and on the following 
day sent Khan-i-A‘zam and other officers to form the siege of Asirgarh. Abul Fazl was 
appointed governor of Khandesh and gent his brother, Shaikh Abul Barakat, and his son, 
Shaikh ‘Abd-al-Rahmian, in different directions with troops, to establish the imperial 
authority in the country. Muzaffar ]Tusain Mirz& wassentto Laling where three of Bahadur’s 
amire, Falad Kran the African, Rap Rai, and Malik Shir, were assembled with their troops. 
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Falad Khan submitted, and slew Rap Rai, who attempted Lo prevent him from deserting, 
so that all Rip Raéi’s elephants and other property fell into the hands of Muzaffar Husain 
Mirzé. At the end of May Bahadur attempted to open negotiations with Akbar, sending 
his grandmother and his young son to the imperial camp with sixty elephants, and promising 
to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Khusrav, the son of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), but 
it was evident that these negotiations were only a device to gain time until provisions should 
become so scarce and dear that Akbar would be obliged to retire, and Bahadur was informed 
that nothing but unconditional personal submission would be accepted. 

On June 21 a force under Qara Baig and other officers captured the Sapan hill, from 
which the Khandeshis had been able to harass the besiegers of Asirgarh, and the whole of 
“Bahadur's forees were driven inside the fortress: and on August°13 Malik Shir and the 
garrison of Laling, who had surrendered to Khvajagi Fathallah, were brought to court. 

On Sept. 22, further overtures for peace made by Bahadur were rejected, but the siege 
made slow progress, for many of the imperial officers had received bribes from Bahadur, and 
Abul Faz] was sent to infuse fresh vigour into its prosecution. The garrison was reduced 
to great straits, for Bahadur had permitted many refugees from his kingdom, to the 
number of 18,000, with their horses and cattle, to enter the fortress, and the msanitary 
conditions arising from the presence of so large a number of people and animals in a confined 
space were aggravated by the putrefaction of the vast stores of grain which the fortress 
contained, and a pestilence broke out among men and beasts, so that large numbers perished. 
The plight of the garrison facilitated the capture of the fort of Maligarh, a large outwork 
situated to the north-west of the main fort and on the lower slopes of the hill, which fell on 
Dec. 9. 

Bahadur Shab’s chief anxioty was toescape the disgrace of formally surrendering Asirgarh, 
but although he had been able to buy many of the officers in the hesicging force it was 
evident that Akbar intended to remain in Khandesh until the fortress fell. It was therefore 
decided that an attempt should be made to evade the surrender by a stratagem. Bahadur 
Shah was to fulfil Akbar’s conditions by appearing before him at Burhanptir, in the hope 
that the emperor would be content with this formal act of submission on the part of the 
ruler and would confer the government of Khandesh on him as a vassal, following a common 
practice in such cases, so that the formal surrender of Asirgarh would be avoided, In the 
event of this expectation being disappointed it was decided that the fortress should hold out 
and that Bahadur should avert Akbar’s wrath from himself by representing the garrison as 
rebels who defied his authority. Accordingly he agreed to wait upon Akbar on condition 
that the government of Khiandesh was bestowed upon him and that he was allowed to 
release the imprisoned members of the Faragi family, for it was the custom in Kl andesh 
to imprison all members of the ruling family except the reigning king. 

No attempt at regulating the issue of rations in the fortress had been made and discontent 
was rife, for large numbers of those who had taken refuge there were suffering from scarcity 
and want. The garrison, learning that Bahadur proposed to desert them, sent a deputation 
to him to announce that they would not permit him to Icave the fortress alone, but 
would accompany him. At length Sadat Khan, one of the Icading amirs, was permitted 
to go to the imperial camp to arrange preliminarics with the emperor, and carried with him 
a large quantity of treasure from the fortress to assist him in his negotiations. He was 
accompanied by his contingent of troops and a large retinue of private servants and turned 
traitor. Having made terms for himself he entered Akbar’s service and disclosed the state 
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of affairs in the fortress. Mugarrab Khan was next sent to the imperial camp and, having 
obtained Akbar’s promise that Bahadur should be maintained in his kingdom, returned to 
the fortress and persuaded Bahadur to descend to the imperial camp and make his submission. 
Bahadur left the fortress with the leading men of his army and was received at some distance 
from Akbar’s camp by the Khan-i-A‘zam and by him conducted into the imperial presence. 
‘And that,” says the author of the Zafar-al-Wadlih, “ was the end of his reign over his 
kingdom and his mountain.” 

Buhadur's stratagem failed, for he soon discovered that Akbar’s promise to maintain 
him in his kingdom was contingent on the surrender of Asirgarh, and as the fortress 
continued to hold out the promise was held to be void. From the Akbarndma it would appear 
that the obstinacy of the garrison was due to secret instructions from Bahadur, but the ; 
author of the Zafar-al-W4lih gives a different account. He says that among those who 
remained in the fortress was Malik Yaqat, Muqarrab Khan’s father, who was old and blind, 
‘and he assembled in the royal palace in the fortress all the sons of Mubarak Shah and their 
‘sons, and said to them. ‘ The fortress is as it was and the garrison is as it was. Which of 
‘you will accept the throne and will protect the honour of your fathers?” And not one of 
‘them answered him anything, and he said to them, ** Would to God that ye were women! ” 
"And they excused themselves ; and it happened that as he was defending the fortress there 
“cume up to it his son Mugarrab Khan with a message from the king, and Malik Yaqit said 
‘to his son, ‘May God not show me thy face. Go down to Bahadur and follow him.”’ 

And he went down and obeyed his order, until at length in the assembly of Abul Faz] he 
. stabbed himself in the belly with his dagger. in abasement that his father was not content 
“with him, and he died. But Malik Yaqit Sultéani, when he despaired of all the offspring 
of Mubarak Shah, went out to his house. made his will, bathed himself, and had his shroud 
‘hrought. Then he summoned his family and went out to the mosque which he had built, 
and prayed, and distributed benefits and gave alms, and he caused to be dug a grave in a 
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-spot which be desired. and then he ate opium, for his Jealous patriotism: was strong upon 
“him, and he died and was buried there. And they said, * Search for a text in God's book,” 
-and this was found, * Say : O my servants who have transgressed to vour own hurt, despair 
‘not of God’s merey, for all sins doth God forgive |! Forgiving and merciful is He!’ May 
God pardon him and have merey upon him! Then the people of the fortress were summoned 
“to come down and take assurance, and in accordance with their answer Shaikh Abul Fazl 
of Dihli went up the mountain and took his seat on the stone platform kuown as that of 
'Tafi’ul Khan, and gave permission to them to descend with their families, and this they 
‘did, and the reduction of the fortress in a.. 1009 (A.D. 1600-01) was attributed officially 
‘to Shaikh Abul Fazl. 

‘The beginning of the rule of the Fardiqis in Burhanptr was in Au. 784 (a.p. 1382) 
‘and from that date the name of Burhanptr (as applied to the province) was disused, aud 
‘the province was known from them as Khandesh (“the country of the Khans ™) of the 
‘dependencies of Dihli, and in the reign of Bahadur Shah, son of ‘Adil Shah, after 225 years, 


ad tad ®. 


‘the province was again, a8 formerly, included among the dependencies of Dihli. And the 
‘kingdom is God's, be He praised ! ’ 

The exact date of the surrender of Asirgarh, as given in the Akbarndéma, was January 
26, 1601, which may be taken as the date of the extinction of the dynasty founded in 1382 
by Raja Ahmad or Malik Raja, and according to the same authority it was not Shaikh Abul 
Fazl himself, but his son, Shaikh ‘Abd-al-Ralimian, who received the surrender of tho fortress. 
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According to Khéfi Khan, the author of the Muntakhab-al-Lubdb, all the treasure 
of the Farfiqis and much buried treasure of the former Hindi chiefs of Asirgarh fell into the 
hands of Akbar's officers, and inthe same work thereis an interesting story of a superstition 
connected with the fortress. It is said that there was a large rock in the Tapti near 
Burhanpir and that when the city was founded in obedience to the posthumous instructions 
of the saint Burhan-al-din, conveyed through the saint Zain-al-din, the latter said that so long 
as the rock should retain its shape the kingdom should belong to the Fardigqis, but when it 
assumed the shape of an clephant the kingdom should pass from them. Akbar heard this 
story, and being inpatient for the fall of Asirgarh. the siege of which was long protracted. 
employed sculptors to cut the stone into the likeness of an elephant. His action. with the 
evidence of faith in the old prophecy which it displayed, disheartened Bahadur and hastened 
the surrender of the fortress It is evidently to this cjreumstance that Firishta refers when 
he says that the outbreak of sickness in the fortress was attributed by the besieged to the 
arts of sorcerers emploved by Akbar. 

The author of the AMuntakhab al-Lubab*™ also says that the siege of the fortress lasted 
for nearly four years, beginning in the early part oof aan L008 (July-August 1590) and 
ending at the begining of an. TQ%2 (June, 1603), but on this point the evidence of the 
Akbarnama, written by Shtikh Abul Faztl who took part in the siege, and of Firishta and the 
author of the Safar al Walih, both of whom were contemporaries, while the fatter had: sun 
Matimate personal acquaintance with many of the principal actors as conclusis ¢ 

The author of the Zafar al-Walth, who was fora time in the service of Pulad Khan 
one of the amirs of Raja SAH Khan (Adi Shah EV) and Bahadur Shah, gives the following 
character of Bahadur: ‘In his reign the mighty were humbled and those of low degree 
“were exalted. he who labomed uot obtained advancement and he who was honest fell 
‘behind. and he divided among lewd fellows of the baser sort the jewels and rich stafls which 
Chis fathers had amassed and collected together all that promoted sensual enjoyment. and 

Wt manner of unlawful pleasure became common and be aronsed wrath mm the breasts of 
his father’s ministers. so that they were prepared to weleome even a clsaster that might 
‘bring peace. Nevertheless there were in Bahadur some praiseworthy qualities. such as 

assiduity in alme-giving at fit soasons: and with equal justice he distributed whius to the 
well-being oof those who were in want, and very willingly to Shaikbs and Sufis who 
aimed to work miracles. even though (hese were doubtful. Nor was he without trast in 

God. and would always sav mdsha lah (please God 7) when he undertook any business.’ 

This sketch does not much exalt: Bahadur mooour eves. He was evidently weak 
Sensual, and strongly tinged with superstition. His petulant and foolish detiance of 
Akbar was evidence rather of lack of understanding than of strength of charaeter, and he 
certainly centered upon the undertaking without counting the cost. 

Mention has already been made of the Farta! princes whom tt was the custom of the 
house, te nuprison lest the succession should he disturbed. and we have seen that the faithful 
Malik Yaqtit) when Bahadur left the fortress. assembled these princes and unsuccessfully 
trie l to rouse their spirit by inviting one of them to ascend the vacant throne, The cireum- 
stances of their lives had not been such as to foster in them a spit of enterprise. When the 
fortress was finally captured over fifty of these unfortunate princes all of whon: sprang 
from Mubarak Shab UH, the ninth ruler of the line. fellinto Akbar’s hands. Their genealogy 


is as follows. 
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Mubarak Shéh IT, died 1566. 


Muhammad Shah If, died 1576. 
I, Hasan Khan. 
1, Qasim Khan. 
; li. Lbrahim Khan. 
Il. Raja ‘Ali Khan (‘Adil Shah TV.) died 1597. 
1. Bahadur Shah. 
1. Kabir Khan. 
i. Muhammad Khan. 
li. Sikandar KI an. 
iv. Mu-affar Khan. 
Vv. Mubarak Khan. 
2. Abmad KI an. 
1 Mucaffar Kian. 
li. SALE Khan. 
Hi. Miu’ ammad Khan. 
3. Mahmdid Kd an. 
i. Vali Klan. 
He oLbrahim Kean 
4. Tahir Kian. 
db. Mas'id Khan. 
G.) Muhammad Kl an. 
7. Daughter married to Vali Khan, 
8 Daughter married to Nasir Khan. 
9 Daughter married to Sayvid Psuavvil. 
Vil. Da dd Kian. 
}. Fath Khan. 
2.0 Mulhammad Kian 
IV. Hamid Kian. 
l. Bahadur Khan. 
Ve Qaisar Khan. 
}. Latif Khan. 
i. Habib Khan. 
uu. Lbrahim Khan. 
2. Dilavar Khan. 
Vi. Bahram Khan. 
}. A‘vam Ki an. 
2. Masa Khan. 
3. Jalal Khan. 
VII. Shir Klan. 
1. Isma‘il Khan. 
2. Ahmad Khan. 
VIET. Glazni Khan. 
1. Ahmad Khan. 
TX. Darya Khan. 
1. Muhammad Khan. 
2. Mahmiad Khan. 
3. Muzatfar Khan. 
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X. Sahib Khan. 
1. Tahir Khim. 
i. Sikandar Khan. 
Hi. Ibrahim Khan. 
2. Sidq All&h Khan. 
Xi. Daughter married to Farid Khan. 
!. Dilivar Khan. 
1 Taj Khan. 
In, addition to these descendants there were : 





(1) Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Chand Khan. whose name does not appear in 
the genealogy, probably because he was dead, but. who was evidently a member 
of the royal house. 

(2) “Ali Khan, son-in-law of Hasan Khan, only son of Muliannnad Shah Hl. 

From this genealogy we learn that the youthful Hasan Khan, son of Muhammad L1,. 
was not, as the Zafar-al-Walih would lead us to suppose, put to death by his uncle, Raja 
‘Ali Khan, who supplanted him, but lived to marry and to have a family of at least two 
sons anda daughter. 

The ultimate fate of all these princes is unknown, but according to the pdbarndara they 
were presented to Akbar, who ordered that they should attend regularly at court. in order 
that he might judge of their fitness for advancement. 

Firishta, at. the conclusion of his account of the rulers of Khandesh. makes one of his 
few original contributions to history. He tells us 28 that in ac. 1023 (a.p. 1614) he 
visited the fort of Asirgarh in company with Kbvaja Husain Turbati, who had held an 
Mportant post in the service of Sultan Daniyal After describing the fortress, he writes : 
‘They say that when Akbar Padshah had conquered the fortress and returned to Agra, 
‘he, in consequence of his attachment to the ways of the unbelievers, sent orders that the 
Soreat Friday mosque in the fortress should be destroyed, and an idol temple ereeted on 
‘its site, but Sultan Daniyal, who was then in Burhanptir, did not) obey the order, and 
‘purposely neglected to carry it out, so that i was never given effect to. 

There is no reason to doubt this statement of Firishta. He was a eood Muslin and 
was probably much scandalized by the report of the order which Akbar had issued, but he 
always writes with the highest respect of Akbar and his nataral impulse would have been to 
conceal a fact so damaging to a great monarch whom all Muslims are anxious to claim as one 
of themselves, despite his well established nnorthodoxy. The order is only one instance out 
of many, though perhaps the most marked, of Akbar’s hostility Co Tslanu. 


List of the Faraqi Rulers of Khandesh. 


1 Raja Ahinad, or Malik Raja ee = oe - .. 1382 
2 Nasir Khan, Jahanerr .. be ot a dd April 29, 1399. 
3. “Adil Khan 1. “8 - 5: / Sept. 20, or Oct. 1, 1437. 
4. Mubarak Khan 1. me ices as . April 80, or May 4, 1444. 
5. -Ain Khan (Aina). “Adil Khan UD. Jhapkhandi Sultan a June 5, 1457. 
6. David Khan ac si - ae ae Sep. 28, 150L. 
7. ‘Adil Khan IIT. 54 = 7 ie 28 April 1, 150. 
S. Muhammad Shah 1. (Mabamimad |}. of Guyarat) se ~ Aue. 25, 1520. 
9. Mubarak Shah I]. sa oes - sa . May 4, 1537, 
10. Muhammad Shah Tf]... et - Ag Dee. 19, 1566, 
11. Hasan Shah a ang a - 1576-77, 
12. Raja ‘Ali Khan (‘Adil Shah TV.) .. — as 2 1577-97. 
13. Qadr Khan, Bahadur Shah 4 - ns ei Feb. 17, 1597, 
[|Asrgarh captured by Albar.| Jan. 26, 160]. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTILIYA. 
BY HERMANN JACOBI, OF BONN. 
( J'ranslated from the German by V. 8. SUKTHANKAR, PH.D, ; Poona. ) 
(Continued from p, 161,) 


As is evident from this quotation, by acérydh Kautilya means his predecessors. And 
when he introduces a doctrine with the words iti dcdryah, he must be referring to them all 
collectively or at any rate to the majority of them, except when he adds ity eke or ity 
apare, pp. 164, (185) 338. Only in one instance, p. 320, is the meaning of acaryah to be 
restricted to the three oldest schools which will presently be mentioned ; because, after 
quoting the opinion of these dcaryah, the author proceeds to onumerate the viows of the rest 
of the authorities which differ from them. 


The authorities that are actually mentioned by name are of two kinds: the schools 
and the individual authors; the former indicated by the name in the plural, the latter in 
the singular. Four schools have been named: the Manaval, Barhaspatyah, Ausanasih and 
Pardésaral). The first three are connected with each othor, because four times (pp. 6, 29, 
177, 192) they are quoted one after the other, and once only (p. 69) in connection with 
the Parasarah. One may, therefore, conclude that those three were looked upon as the older 
and the more respected schools and the Piraésarah as a later one. To the same conclusion 
point the numes as well; for, the former are:-derived from divine persons but the latter 
only from a Rsi. These six schools, however, were not exclusively schools of Arthasastra ; 
they dealt. with the Dharmasastra at the same time. For, in the chapter of the Kautiliya 
dealing with Administration of Justice ( dharmasthiya ) the above-mentioned three schools 
have becn quoted twice (pp. 177, 192), and the dcaryéh, apare, eke nine times. On the 
other hand, in many Dharmasastras as, for example, | 839 | Bodhayana, Gautama, Vasistha, 
Visnu, Manu, ctc., have the duties of the king been laid down. We thus perceive that 
both subjects, Law and Politics, were intimately connected with each other and probably 
taught in onc and the same school. Therefore a doubt may be entertained as to whether 
there were any schools exclusively for Arthasastra. 


The remaining authorities, which are spoken of in the singular number, namely, 
Bharadvaja, Vi,alakral), Pisunab, Kaunapadantah, Vatavyadhil, and Bahudantiputrah must 
refer to individual authors. For, if these persons had also been looked upon as founders of 
schools, then like itt Pardasardh, also iti Bhdradvajah ought to have been said; but we 
invariably find only the singular iit Bhéradvdjah. This difference of nomenclature makes it 
clear that Kau:ilya distinguished between schools and individual authors. 


A close examination of the passages in which the later authorities have been named 
reveals a remarkable fact, namely, that they invariably occur in the order given above with 
the Parasarall standing behind Visaélaék:ah, On one occasion (pp. 13f.) the whole series 
is enumerated: three times (pp. 32 f., 320-322, 325-328 ), the first six members; once 
(pp. 27 f.) only the first four ; and once ( p. 380 ) only the first two. In two passages 
(pp. 320 ff., 325 fi.) Kautilya refutes them one after the other in succession ; in the remaining 
places the refutation of cach author is attributed to the next following. The idea 
that the seyuence is meant to be chronological, which lies near at hand, must be 
abandoned after » close scrutiny of the first-named places. On pp. 320 ff. is discussed the 
relative value of the seven prakrtis : sudmin, amdtya, janapada, durga, ku-a, danda and mitra. 
According to the dcarydh, their importance diminishes in the order given above. On the 
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contrary Bhiradvaja exchanges the places of 1 and 2, Visilaksah of 2 and 3, the Parasarah 
of 3 and 4, and so on right through the series. Jn the other passage (pp. 325 ff.) the dis- 
cussion is about the three Aopajdh and the four kdmaja dosth; Bhiradvaja looks upon the 
kdmajé dosdh as more heinous than the kopajah ; Visdlaksah, the second kopaja as worse 
than the first ; the Parasarah, the third worse than the second; and in the same way the 
Admajd dosdh are gone through maintaining the same stereotyped sequence of authors, and 
the same fixed scheme. The question whether the historical development could have 
taken place in this manner, according to an unalterable programme, need not be seriously 
discussed. That Kauvilya had not meant the series to be a chronological one, can besides 
be demonstrated in another way. For, according to it, Bharadvaja ought to be the oldest 
author. Now Bharadvaja attacks (p. 253) a doctrine that is explicitly attributed to Kautilya 
and is subsequently [840] refuted by the latter. Bharadvaja should accordingly have 
been not the oldest but the most modern author, and besides a contemporary of Kautilya 
himself! Probably the serial sequence expresses the degree of estimation which Kautilya 
entertained in regard to the respective predecessors, and Bhaéradvaja stood in the eves of 
Kautilya the lowest inthe scale. Kautilya utilised, as is absolutely certain in two cases 
and more or less probable in the remaining, the names of his predecessors for staging an 
imaginary controversy as a means of enlivening his discourse! This solitary artifice strikes 
one as something extraordinary in a manual of instruction otherwise so sober and pertinent. 
It was the first step towards an artistic representation that was taken by a vreat writcr and 
that remained without issue. Such liberty could be taken by a great master ; it would be 
something unheard of in the case of a pedagogue. 

From the data of the Kautiliya we can infer regarding the development of the Arthasastra 
that it was at first cultivated and handed down in schools and that subsequently individual 
authors wrote on the subject. This evolution was already completed before the time of 
Kautilya, whose work bears the stamp of a strong individuality, both as regards the 
form and the contents. This same development, first only a scholastic tradition and then 
individual productions, may be demonstrated also for the Kimasastra, which, as was shown 
above 1911, p. 962, belongs to the same literary category as the Arthasastra. Thus, if we 
except the mythical founder of the Kamasastra, Nandin, the attendant of Siva, and the semi- 
legendary ® author Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka, then the first writer on Kamasastra, whose 
work was known to and [841] used by Vatsyiyana, according to his own testimony (pp. 6 





¢ Vatsyayana mentions, pp. 78 f., a doctrine of Auddélaki ; the commentary also one on pp. 77, and 
p. 80 assigns a verse to him, Further, p. 4, the commentary quotes two verses according to which \udddélaki 
did away with the promiscuity of wives and with tho consent of his father composed. as an ascetic, the 
Kamaséstra (sukhan, gastram). Uddalakn sets forth Brh. Ar. VI. 4, 2 ff.. the doctrine of rite cocumlum 
and teaches the use of two mantras from which it follows that & man was permitted to have sexual relation 
with any woman during her menses. There must have thus actually existed a certain promiscuity of 
wives. We ought also perhaps to interpret the story of Jabiélé and her son Satyakima, Chand. Up. IV. 
4,2 in the same way (and not as rendered by Deussen that Jabala in her youth knocked about a good 
deal working as & muaid-servant). According to MBh. 1. 122, Svetaketu did away with the promiscuity of 
wives. because he was indignant at seciny that a strange Brahman should actually avail bims?lf of the 
right which his father (theoretically) recognised. From what tradition has to report concerning the father 
aud son, it is therefore explicable why the composition of a Kaémaégdstra was attributed to Svetaketu. 
Nor do I wish to question the fact that doctrines relating to the Kamaséastra were current undor his 
name. In this connection it may be mentioned that Apastamba I. 5, 14 ff. counts Svetaketu among the 
modern authors, Jolly, Recht und Sifte, p. 3 (Grundriss), 
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and 371), was Babhravya Pificala. Now it is very remarkable indeed that Vatsvavana quotes 
the Babhraviyas four times (pp. 70, 96, 247, 303). The conclusion is that here we have a 
school in which the doctrines of its supposed or actual founder, Babhravya Paiicdla, were 
traditionally handed down. The rest of the authorities named by Vatsvivana, treat of 
the seven parts of the Kamasastra severally, which cannot therefore be looked upon as 
products of distinct schools. For, it is indeed not possible to assume that there ever 
oxisted distinct schools which had specialised only in subjects like the Neicnce of 
(‘ourtesans, Seduction of a Maiden or Intercourse with Prostitutes. The respective 
works are, as Vatsyayana himself unequivocally states, written by definite individuals: 
Dattaka, Carayana, Suvarnanabha, Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya and Kucumara. As was 
shown ‘above, 1911, p. 959, note 2, Ghotakamukha and Carsyaua are also mentioned in the 
Kautiliya and Gonardiya in the Mahébhagva. As out of the above-named authors 
Dattaka is, according to Vatsyayana, the oldest and had heen commissioned by the 
courtesans of: Pataliputra to write his work, therefore he must have lived, as | have stated 
in the above-cited place, at the earliest in the second half of the fifth century p.c.: tor 
Pataliputra became the capital of Magadha only in the middle of that century. It clearly 
follows, therefore, that individual authors had begun writing on the subject alrcady in the 
fourth century B.c./ 

Vatsyaéyana himself finally being the last author is now to be considered. Vatsyayana 
is the gotra name, the personal name is Mallaniga (Com. p. 17: Vatsydyana iti 
sragotranimuta samadkhya, Mallanaga itt sdmskdrika). Already Subandhu calls the author 
of the Admasitra Mallanaga, (p. 89) to which passage the commentator adds a quotation 
from the Visvakosa. The personal name renders it indubitable that the Aamasatra is not 
the work of a school but that of an mdividual writer. Moreover, Vatsyayana was the regene- 
rator of the Kamasastra, which in his time was atsqnnakalpam, all but extinct. That he is 
much later than Kautilva, I have shown above, J91], pp. 962-3, foot-note 1; he can 
searcely be prior to the third century A.D. 


co —_—— ree 
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7 To the reasons already adduced for assuming a considerable difference in coint of time between 
Kautilya and VatsyAyana may be added that the latter looked upon abstention troni meat diet as 
meritorious (md!!! sabhaksunddibhyah sdatrdd eva nivérana" dharmal, p. 12), while in Nautilya’s time there 
was no such thing. In the sdnddhyaksa a number of animals are named whieh should not be slaughtered 
(especially in the abhayavanas), but meat diet was not takoved. For, otherwisc Kautilyn would not 
give rules regarding the sale of moat, e¢.g.. “ only the flesh of freshly slaughtered animals and cattle 
(mrgapasindm) should be sold, and it should be devoid of bones ; the bones ought to be compensated with 
meat of the same weight. No animal should be sold of which the head, feet and bones have becn severed, 
which has an offensive smell or had fallen dead.’’ ‘The disinclination towards ment-cating hus been on 
the increase since very early times. In the time of Braéhmanas some already forbid beet: while, on the 
other hand, Yajiiavalkya raises no objection to tender beef, Satapatha Brdhinw VVA V2. 20: in Jeter 
times many Brahmun ascetics were converted to complete vegetarianism. The motive pewer in this 
movement appears to be the duty of a@hki'sd imposed upon the fourth Asrama, the parrerd jakas (also in 
Kautiliya, p. 8: sarvesém ahi'sd). Buddhists and Jainas raised the altisd, though not at the outset, 
still with certainty in luter times, to a general religious commundment. Asoka‘s exainple and edicta 
must have exercised the most powerful influence. In the Mahdbhdrata occurs a polemic ageinst animal 
sacrifice and the recommendation of vegetable sacrifice as a substitute for it. The prohibition of meat. 
eating follows naturally the abstention from killing. In India extreme principles hecome established 
in the long run: the more stringent rule appears to be the more correct one; the Indians fight: shy of 
cultivating lax habit-. An important réle was played in these matters probably by the women. Do 
they not appear even nownlays as the guardian: of the orthodox tradition, though the men misht be 
prepared to renounce it ? 
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| 842] The transition from the scholastic treatment of a ‘ discipline ’ to its presentation 
in literary works, which we can follow in equal measure in two separate subjects, was 
caused probably by the growth of these sciences, which rendered their separate treatment 
and specialisation inevitable. Simultaneously a change in the form of its presentation 
must have set in. While those text-books which were the products of schools, such as 
the érauta-, dharma-, grhyasitras, the two Mimamsé sitras, exhibit the sutra style, the 
works of individual authors such as Y aska’g Nirukta, Patatjali’s Mahabhisya, Vatsyiyana’s 
Kémasitra (in spite of its designation as sitra) are of aedifferent type. By the side of 
dogmatic exposition discussion comes more and more into prominence. The sitra style 
changes into the bhasya style. The Kautiliya has also its place in these stages of 
development: alongside of sections in which the author attempts the shortness: of the 
satras, there are others where the author indulges in a certain amount of breadth and 
prolixity after the manner of the Bhasyas. In point of fact the author of an old Tiki’ on 
Kamandaki’s Nitisira (pp. 136 and 138) designates the Kautiliva as Kautalyabhasya » 
and an anonymous @ryé of unknown origin added at the end of the Kautiliya says : 
[843] dratud vipratipattim bahudha sastresu bha:yakaranam | 
svayam eva Visnuguptas cakara sutram ca bhasyam ca | 


If then our Kautiliya is the Bhixve and we know nothing about another work, a 
Sitra, of Kautilya, nor can we even imagine what that Satra should be like, to which the 
Kautiliya could stand in the relation of a Bhasya, it appears to me that the above state- 
ment that Visnugupta himeelf is the author of a Sutra and a Bh&sva must be interpreted 
to mean that the Kautiliva is at once Satra and Bhasya. It would not be, for that matter, 
the only instance of a Bhinya that was not a commentary to any Sfitra : another example 
is the Prasastapadabhasya, which is an entirely independent treatise on the Vaisesika 
system and in no sense a commentary on the Sitra of Kanada. The designation Bhasya for 
those kinds of works did not, however, come into vogue, as we see that Vitsyayana on the 
contrary gives the title Kamasitra to;his work.? 


Generally speaking it must be emphasised that the free exposition of the sciences in the 
form of literary works does not import a complete breakdown of the primeval institution 
of the Vedic school. People may have adhered to the old method in Vedic ‘ disciplines ’ and 
others similar to these, and given that method a scholastic turn, conformable to the parti- 
cular subject in hand, in the case of others. The first might have been the case with the two 





8 For the age of the U padhyé yanirupakga Tika, from which the editors have given in the Bibl. Ind. 
extracts with their own additions (see bhimika, p.1), the fact that the author calls Vatsyéiyana aymadqurwu 
appears to be decisive (p. 136 where he quotes a passage from the Kémasitra, p. 3 of the edition). 
This statement could not very well have been smuggled into the text by the editors. On the other 
hand the quotations from Kullakabhaim to Manu, VII. 155-157 on pp. 211 ff., from Sahityadarpana 
(III. 146 f.) on p. 978, from Mudrariksasa, p. 223 (cited according to a printed edition of the drama !) 
ure undoubtedly additions by the respective editors : arthaprakasartham, 

8 The spelling Kautalya is rendered certain through the derivation of the name from kufala (kutaldh 
bumbhidhdnydh = kutay idnti); com. to KAémandaki 1. 2 and Hemacandra Abhidhanac. IIT. 517 com. 
Does perhape the form Kautilya rest on a popular etymologie ¢ Aautilya denotes ‘falsity, cunning,’ and, 
in the tradition, that is just the prominent characteristic of Canakya. cf. the stories about him in the 
Parisistaparva, VILI. 194 ff., particularly 352-376, as also the Mudrariksaga. 

W The case is quite different with the use of the designation sdtra with the Jainas and Buddhists. 
They were influenced by the religious litcrature of the Brahmans. The name anga for the oldest portions 
of the Jaina canon shows that most clearly ; for it the vedinyas had evidently served as model. 
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Mima msis, of which it was noted above that both the alleged authors quote each other. 
For, as the exegesis of the Vedas, theoretically dealt with in the Parva-Mimamsa, was 
developed in the schools of the Srauta-Satra and followed in practice, it is probable that 
the scholastic method of the latter was introduced into the former, Later the Uttara- 
Mimamsa followed in the wake of the older branch. 


With the Vedic schools should not be confounded the academic schools, even though 
the latter were moulded after the pattern of the former. We shall elucidate the differ- 
ence by a reference to the later philosophic schools, about which we are better informed. 
A philosophical system must have been originally the vigilantly guarded property of a 
school ; for, as in accordance with the Indian custom [844] the disputant that was 
vanquished in public disputation had to acknowledge the victor as his guru, it was disadvane 
tugeous that the train of thought of any disputant should be known beforehand to hia anta- 
gonist. At a later stugo of development when the knowledge of the system could no longer 
be kept secret, there took place the composition of the respective Saitras. Here we find 
the actual authors mentioned by name in the case of the Vaisexika—and Nyayadaréana : 
Kanada the Kasyapa for the former, and Aksapada the Gotama for the latter. Now the 
interpretation of the Siatra became the task of the school, whilc, on the other hand, in the 
case of the Vedic school it consisted in its traditional preservation. When therefore ulti- 
mately the exegetical activity of the school results in a written exposition in the form of a 
Bhasya, the science acquires a standing independent of a school exclusively devoted to 
it; henceforth its cultivation lies mostly in the hands of Pandits who do not form a 
corporate school in the original sense.'' It may be that the scheme roughly sketched 
here has to be moditied in details ia regard to other ‘disciplines’; but in every case one 
may wssume the following three stuges: 1. during the initial stages of development of a 
‘ discipline *, its existence is bound up with the school or schools devoted to it ; 2. through the 
composition of the Sitra a certam amount of completion is attained and the activity of the 
school is, in the first place, directed towards the interpretation of the Satra butis incidentally 
also concerned with supplementing the material contained in it ; 3. the composition of the 
Bhayya usbers in the dissolution of the school as such, in place of which steps in the scholastic 
and scientific study.!- It may here be added that eventually the Satra becomes a purely 


MN Fora science the living tradition is naturally of great importance in India. But. if does happen 
that the dgama becomes extinct and is subsequently revived. So Bhartrhari appends at the end of the 
waxcond book of the Vakyapadiya a résumé of the history of grammatical studies upto his own time. He 
relates among otner things haw the study of the Mahibhasya, which then existed only in manuscript, 
was revived by the Acéry&é Candra and others (B. Liebich, Das Datum Candragonins und Kaidasa, 
yp. 7). Also similarly, as Prof. Yon Stcherbatskol informs ine, the study of the ancient Nyaéya in Sfitra, 
Bhasya, Varttike and Tatparyatika has been brought into vogue again in our time through the editions 
of these works, aiter being supplanted for centuries by the Tattvacintémani and the literature 
connected with it. 

12 Qne of the must modern schools thut we know of, that of the Dhvani-doctrine has gone through 
the three stages set forth abuv« in barely a century, see my remarks in ZDM(., vol. 56, pp. 405 ff. (pp. 14 
tf. of the off-print). Through the Dhvanydloka tho Dhvani-doctrine became the common property of 
the Pandits; then-eforward one can speak of a Dhvani-schovl only in the figurative sonse of tanmatanu- 
sdrita. La the grammatical school of Panini the activity of the individual authors appears to havo attain- 
ed great importance already in the second phase. The case of the medica! schools may again have been 
quite) different , if, that is, we might believe in the intimations of the Upamitibhavaprapaiica Katha, 
pp. 1210 f., a medical school was constituted through the pitha of a Samhita. 
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literary form, especially when |845] its author writes simultaneously also a commentary ; 
this took place when the sciences detached themselves entirely from the school proper. 


We have set forth the foregoing reflections regarding the different kinds of schools in 
India in order to clear up the point whether the Kautiliya could be the product of a school. 
If such were the case, we ought to expect a Satra-work, as, however, the Kautiliya is not 
a Satra but rather a Bhasya, which designation is also expressly given to it by an 
nncient author: therefore the work is presumably that of an mdividual author, as shown by 
miany # peculiarity, material amd formal, which has come to our notice in the course of our 
inquiry. We must now investigate if there is reason for doubting the common Indian 
tradition that Kautilya himself is the author of the work under discussion. 


In the first place, it must be emphasised that. ax already shown by Hillebrandt, 
throughout the Indian middle ages Kautilya was with one aceord looked upon as the 
author of the Arthagéastra under reference. | single out only the evidence of Dandin, who 
places in the mouth of a character in the Dasakumarac. Chap. VIT1, the words: cyam (seil. 
dandanitih) iddnim dcarya-V isnuguplena Mauryarthe sadbhih slokasahasrach samksipla ; here 
with is the time, the author, purpose, extent of the work most definitely given, in complete 
accordance with the data of the Kautiliya itself. The passages in which the facts in ques- 
tion are given are, in addition to the opening sentence of the work quoted above cerbatim, 
the last verse of 11, of 11.10, and the last three verses at the very end of the work. The 
first question is: whether these verses may not be later additions. This stypposition is 
impossible in the case of the end verses of 1] and (110. For were we to strike off these 
verses, then those chapters would lack the usaal metrical conclusion. There is in’ the 
Kautiliya (as in tho Kamasitra) the rule that every chapter must end with at least 
ane verse.23 Further, as regards the three verses at the end of the work. it) is well-known 
that that is the place where authors give information about themselves and their work ; 
it must be specially emphasised that the Kimasitra, which in other respects also agrees 
[846] in outward form with the Arthasastra. ends with cight verses containing information 
about the work, the sources, the author, the purpose and the justification. Lastly, the 
introductory words. which, indecd, do not contain Kantilva’s name. cannot be dispensed 
with and find besides their parallel in the Kamasitra, where similarly, before the ennmera- 
tion of the Prakaranas. but in greater detail, the relation of the work to its sources has 
heen set forth. Accordingly the expunging of the doubtful passages would result. in gaping 
blanks; the amputation is therefore not feasible. 


Let us now examine the contents of the above passages. The introductory words say 
that the contents of the works of all previous masters have been compressed in the 
Arthasistra before us. If the Kautiliya were the product of a school it would have in 
that caso appealed to the tradition of the school itself and not to oldor teachers, who 
would be looked upon as the leaders of rival schools. The wording of this passage points 
thus to an individual author, independent of every schoul. The same follows from the 
end verse of 1 1, which roads as follows : 

sukhagrahanavijiteyam tattvarthapadanisciuam | 
Kautilyena krtam sdstram vimuktagranthavistaram || 





Tee 


8 Only an apparent exception to this rule is XIV 1, where a manira in prose follows the last verse ; 
for, this mantra is probably a gloss intended to supplement the agnimantra mentioned in that verse, 
Otherwise when mantras are laid down (XIV 3), th. directions for use are always appended to thein 


introduced by the words: efasya prayogal. There are no such directions in this instance. 
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‘‘ Kautilya has composed this manual easy to understand and to study ; exact as 
regards subject, ideas and words; free from prolixity.” These appear to be the words of 
the author of a book intended for self-instruction, A text-book intended for the use of 
schools does not need to be sukhagrahanavijieya : the teacher, the school is concerned 
with its exposition. ; 

The second verse runs: 


sarvasdstrany anukramya prayogam upalabhya ca | . 
Kautilyena narendrarthe sasanasya vidhih krtah | 
“After scrutinising all Sastras and with duc regard to practice, Kautilya has formu- 
Jated these instructions concerning documents for the benefit. of kings.” This verse refers 
only to the particular chapter sdsanddhikara ; Kautilya claims special credit for it, probably 
as this subject was cither not dealt with at all before him or at any rate not dealt with 
sufficiently well. The personal note is here unmistakable. Would a school compiler 
boast of having provided for the wants of a king / 


The verses at the ond of the work read: 


seam sdstram idam yuktam etabhis tantrayuktibhih | 
araptau palane colin m lokusud sya parasya ca }| 
dharmam artham ca kamane ca pravartayati pati cay 
| 847 | adharmanarthavidre an (dam sastrane nihanti ca || 
wena sdstvam ca sasiram ca Nandara ja-gata ca bhih | 


amarseny'ddhrtany asu tena sastram idam krtam }, 


- Thus has this Sastra that lead~ to the acquisition and preservation of this and the 
other world been set forth along with these methodic concepts. This Sastra brings about 
and protects Justice, Prosperity and Enjoyment and also dispels Lojustice, Detriment and 
Disploeasure. This mantal has been composed by him: who quickly and angrily rescued 
at once the Science, the Art of War and the Farth that had passed to the Nanda King.” 

The first of these three verses refers to the last chapter (concerning methodic 
eoneepts) and to the first words of the book : pithirya lathe palane ea, The seeond verse 
promises the attainment of the trirarga to him who knows this Sustra, as ix done ina 
similar way, iu partly identical words in the Kamasatra, p. 370: dhurmam artham eq kamen 
ca.ete, Lastly, the end verse tells us. with surpassing Colcisencss, who the author is, not 
through the specification of his name, which had occurred already twice, but through the 
recounting of his distinguished services. That is not self-praise + they are tae words of a 
man who stands at the pinnacle of his fame. But. in spite ot his self-comsciousness, which 
is not veiled by any sham modesty, one does feel in the words of the Chancellor of 
Candragupta a certain amount of courteous Consideration in so far that he does not specify 
the name of the master whom he has raised to the throne: for, it might tm this connection 
have callod forth his disfavour. Kamandaki, on the other hand, who could glorify the 
groat. master irrespective of any such consideration, praises as his work the overthrow of 
the Nandas and the raising to the throne of Candragupta, cach in one stanza (14.5). If 
some one in later times had added a pragasti to tle book, it would surely have been a 

elengthy eulogium like Kamandaki’s.—What the words amerseno ‘ddhrtdny déu in the last 
vorso referred tothe Arthasistra imply, dcservos to be discussed more fully, Amarsa is, taking 
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it in its widest sense, the irritation caused by the conduct of the opponent ; !' the primary 
meaning of uddhria is something like “ restoring to its rights” and is according to its 
object to be translated differently: with reference to the Science it may be rendered with 
something like ‘‘roform.” The sense of Kautilya’s words very probably is that he [848] 
is vexed over the narrow-mindedness of his predecessors, and that he has without 
a moment’s hesitation (dsu) thrown overboard their dogmatism: it implies the sense of 
contempt in which the “‘ Professors ’* are held by the statesman, which even Bismarck was 
ut no pains to conceal. This standpoint of Kautilya finds expression in his work, on the 
one hand in the frequent rejection of the doctrines of the dcdryas, on the other hand, in 
the admittance of important matters into the Sastra which his predecessors did not deal 
with there, but which in a serviceable hand-book of Politics could not very well de left 
out. The agreement obtaining between the words of Kautilya and the character of his 
work, and the personality that characterises them would be difficult to understand, if those 
were not the very words of the author. A later writer who wanted to palm off his own 
Jucubration or that of his school on the name of the famous statesman, would surely 
have faltered somewhere. From this view-point the higher criticism must acknowledge 
the authenticity of the Kautiliva. 


Many will perhaps find it difficult to bring themselves to believe in the authenticity of 
the Kautiliya for the reason that literary forgeries have been in India the order of the day 
from time immeimonal on an extensive scale. For is it not a forgery when a work is given 
out as revealed (prokta) by Manu, Yajnavalkyva, Vyasa or some god or Ryi? But a forgery 
in the name of a historical personality with studied adaptation of the work on that of the 
latter would be no longer a pia fraus but a velincd imposture, which has no counterpart in 
the Indian method. For this case would) be quite different from that when, for instance, 
some tractate or commentary is attributed to Sankara through the putting down of his 
name at the end of the chapter ; the Kautiliya is a masterly product of the highest rank 
and recognised as such through a long series of centuries. He who could write such a work 
must have suffered from a morbid lack of self-consciousness, were he to send jt out inte 
the world under the nawe of another in order to axsure its recognition. -—Another mis-state - 
ment commonly made by authors in India is one which is rather a sa ppressio veri than a 
direct falsification, and consists in the publishing of the work under the name of the patron 
who brought about the composition, more or Jess influence: or even supervises it, instead of 
under that of the author himself ; a well-known instance is that of the works going under 
the: nameof Bhoja, king of Dhara. Suchan origin is impossible in the case of the Kauiiliva 
on account of the way explained above in which Kautilva looks upon the composition of 
the work as a personal achievement ; and even if such were the case, the question of the 
age of the work would not be affected by it. On the other hand, J do not wish [849] te 
dispute that Kautilya may have had collaborators for certain parts of his work, especially 
for such as deal with technical details ; officers engaged in the respective branches of admi- 
nistration may have supplied the material and he may have only attended to its editing. 
A similar state of things may be observed elsewhere, for example, in the commentary of 


14 Compare the definition in the Rasazgaigadhura, p. 88: parakridvajnidindnaparidhajanyo mauna- 
wdkpdrusyd-dikdranibhatas cittavrttivéseso ‘mareah. Similarly already in Bharata, p, 80: amarso mime 
vidyatsvaryadhanabaldksiptasyd ‘pamanilasya vd samutpadyate. These definitions are applicable primarily 
to poems and dramas. 
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Arjunavarmadeva to the Amaruka, in which onc believes to be in a position to distinguish 
between the words of the princely author and the learned disquisitions of his Pandits. 
But even this reservation does not vitiate the authenticity of the Kautiliya. 


Lastly, one might hesitate to accept the fact that just the Kautiliva should survive as 
the only literary monument of those carly times,!° for which the ‘‘habent sua fata libelli 
would offer no satisfactory explanation. 1 too do not look upon its preservation mercly 
as a matter of an unexpected, lucky chance, but would empharise that epoch-making 
works of master-minds, to which category the Kautiliya undoubtedly belongs, have this 
advantage over other merely creditable productions that they do not get antiquated but, 
‘on the contrary, attain the dignity of acanon. Similarly out. of a slightly older epoch 
has been preserved the Nirukta of Yaska, and from slightly more modern times the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjal. 


not mercly from the tooth of time but also from the hand of the meddlesome interpolater. 


The high esteem in which these works are held proteets them 


In the latter respect was the Kautiliya further protected through the cntimeration of the 
Prakaranas contained im if and the specification of its extent ike similar data in the 
Kaimasitra also. We have, therefore, a certain guarantee for the fact that our text has not 
undergone any considerable addition: whether any curtailment has teheu place will be 
revealed by a critical study of the work. 

The outcome of our investigation is. on the one hand, that the suspicion against the 
authenticity of the Kautiliva is unfounded, and, on the other, that the unaaniniwus Uidian 
tradition according ta which the Nanutiliva ie the work of the famous mimister of 


Candragupta, is most emphatically confirmed through a series of miternal proots. 1 


MISCELDANEA, 


VATSYAYANA AND KALIDASA. 


In Act. IV of the Scakuntala Walidése las vot the 
famous verse, Nusrishasca ygurdu, ete.  Kasyaypn 


in this verse advises SAakuntala as to how she should 


wud idea seoms tobe acdear proof of Kalidasa’s 
borrowing from Vatsvavana. 
fu the third toot of the verse from the Sukiutala 


quoted ubove, necording to some readme we vot 


bhigyeshawisteud of bhogeoshu. di the light of the 


wotudel Joe ow yustifiable to 


The third 


bhiyishtham bhaca  dukshing 


Helupve herself in her husband’s house. 


Kaaeartra it niter 


foot of the verse 


bhdygyeshu into bhogeshe once tor all. 
Jacobrs theory that the third 


fixed 


anrijune bhoyeshus anuteckoedis rather interesting 


as it clearly shows that Kalidasa was mdebted to Accepting Prof. 


century A.D, should he vs the date ot 


Vatsyiyana for the idew and language of this 


AN lady who is cka-chirin? must possess Vatsviyana, the same period should also be now 


the of the 


passago, 


down as lower dant date of 


necording to Vatsvityana, among other qualities, put 


bhoyeshu anutsckal and parijaneddkshi: yam (Kdma- 


sara, IV, 1, 30-40). N. i, MAgUMDAR. 


This siuilarity of language 

13 Tt may further be emphasised here that in the later classical penod there was no longer any cer- 
tain tradition concerning the pre- and early classical writers and that therefore they could not he distin- 
guished in that period Thus the lexicographers (Trik@dagesga, 11 365 f.. AbIndhdnacint imani, LLL OL7£.) 
identify the following writers with Kautilya: both the Vatsydyvenus (Mallanaga vid Paksilasvamin), 
Drimila and Angula. Is it parhaps duo to this confounding of Vitsyayana with Kautilya that the 
commentator to the Kamandakiya, as remarked above p. 19), note 8, cally the author of the Kamasitra 
asmadgurit ? 

%6 The above article of Prof, Hermann Jazrobi appared in the Suzwessherchte der kiniglich 
Preussischen Akademic der Wissenschaften, 1912, No. XXXVIII, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SPREAD OF HOBSON-JOBSON IN 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


THE war has naturally brought about a new 


crop of Hobson-Jobsons and corruptions of 
Kuglish and European languages which are begin- 
ning to be reported and are worth collecting from 
the commencement for the sake of future students 


of philology. 


Mr. Edinund Candler, the representative of the 
british Press in Mesopotamia, is responsible for 
those contained in the following extract= taken 
froma letter published in the (London) Observer on 
the 12th May LOLS. 


A.—Hobson.Jobsons. 


i. Imshi. Imperative of Ar. verb mashi,1o co: go, 
wet oub. To vanish, a vanisher (one who vanishes). 


“There was a small port on the Euphrates where 


t he villagers were called ‘irnshis’ bs the British rank 
int file. 
vencric term for supernutural beings of darkness | 


The word, with its Djinn-like [Ar joe, 


~ugeestion of disappearance, is very apt.” 


2. Makoo. Contracted form of Ar. ner wiki, i 


is becoming nothing. There ig none, not to he 


raul cut of stock. “I only know of one tn-tanes 


inwhich ‘makeo’ has been applied to an midividual, 
[Mr. Never has], a 


eturesque dipnified old gentleman, u sort ot 


aud that os Makoo Effendi of—- 


yenoral factotum, contractor and agent. whom We 
have inherited from the Turk. He stands wath the 

palms of lus hands turned up und resting on his | 
hips, lis ever fixed on the far horizow cuapty of | 
‘Tf vou talk 
‘he falls 


by the 


hope, the personification of Suukov.’ 





about work,’ suid a subaltern to me. 


aljofatremble and spins out ‘imakoos- 


a) 


vara.’ 


3. Bill-bellum. Ar. D'(/-balam, in the river-hoat. 


Any kind of river-boat. ‘In Basrah vou have 


a 99 


soldiers calling out for a ‘ bill-bellum. 


4. Marionette. Ar, mandrat,a turret : the mina- 
rets Of a mosque, “ The other day I heard a 


corporal talking about the ‘domes and marionettes 
of Bagh tad.’ ”’ 


B.—Corruptions of European words. 


1, Shamin dafar. Fr. chemin-de-fer: & railway. 
“An Arab asked me the other day where the new, 
‘shemin duffer was going to be.’ ” : 


2. Satardnbil, terumbil. An wutomobile, motor 


car, ** The men of the desert call our motors 
‘stronbills® or ‘terumbills, « truly onomatopmic 


word,”’ 


3. Antika. Anv “ antique.” 
holds out a faked curio at} Babylon asks you to 


~ Tho urchin who 


buy an * antiea.” [ This is an old expression in the 
Tho Editor 


heard it used continually in’ the bazar in Cairo 


Near Last through the Italian antica. 
50 years ago. The crvpression used in enquiries 
then was usually, aqudak hdja autica * Is there 
uny antique with yout Have you any ar cient 
ROIMB Tf. 

4. Kuntefchi, 


Turk. eho. an agent, a bande. 


A contractor. Fr. coutrat and 


~The contraetor 


is the ‘eontrachi’ (coefrat aud he, the Turkish 


wa 
. 


termination that implies ageut) (Cf. mush alehi, 


the damp mane the Saale hitehen-mud, or 
of the lit. 


the man who handles the lamps (properly torches, 


‘tweeme ’ Anevlo-Indits: bouschold : 


mitish aly Ep. |. 


“At Aden 


Arabs have cours a verb from an Huglsh expletive, 


>» Damftul. To deecive, T hear the 


fdamful, whieh is conjugated in all its moods and 


tenses. €1  damfuled vou’ [damfaltuk], ‘vou 

| damfule lL omie [damfaltani], with the Arab 
Inflection.” 

6. Finish, To finish, end, bo done for. “It has 


spread from Basrah to Samarrah and to the remot: 
est’ villages of the desert. A familiar greeting 
from the Arabs as we went up tho Tigris was ‘ Turk 
finish,’ and it Was alway accompanied with an 


Moquent gesture of finality.” 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
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RELIGION IN SIND. 
BY G.E. L. CARTER. LCN. 
Part I, 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI. P. 208 of LO17.) 


H** ING formulated our hypothesis let us proceed to examine a few legends which 

clearly refer to pre-Mussalman times. In the History of Gujerat ' we read that the 
Brahmins of Sind refused to become Shrimali Brahmans. * The angry Sindh Brahinans 
in their own country worshipped the sea. At their request Samudra sent the demon Sarika 
to ruin Shrimal. Sarika carried off the marriageable Brahman girls... 2. Shrimal became 
vaste 2. 2. When they heard that the Shrimal Brahmans had returned to their old city 
and were prospering, the Brahmans of Sind once more sent Sarika to carry away their 
marrivgeable daughters. One girl, as she was being haled away, called on her house- 
voddess and Sarika was spell-bound to the spot. King Shripuuj came up and was about to 
slay Sarika with an arrow wheo Sarika said Do not kdl me . . . |. let your Brahmaus at 
their weddings give a dinner in my houour and let them alse marry their daughters in 
unwashed clothes... On this Sarika fled to Sindh | And in her honour os people both of 


Shrimaland of Jodhpur still marry their daughters in unwashed clothes.” : 


This extract: clearly indicates that m= Sindh the orthodox Hindus had viven up the 
worship of celestad deities and were water worshippers. Hoas true the sen is specifiod but 
the connotation is vaene Even Punjabi Mahonunedans to this day call the Indus the 
‘sent 

That) the crocodile was demonic may be vatheret trom the strange lyeanthropic tale 
incorporated in the Mahabharata. | Arjun was roving through Western tndia tn search of 
adventure und had apparently reached the lakes of the Lower Indus flood plain. © Drive- 
ged by the renowned Arjuna te the land, that) crocodile became a beautiful damsel . . 
“Whoart thou. O beautitabone? What for hadst thou been a ranger of the Waters 2" 
: The damsel replicd, saving. “bam. Oh mighty armed one, an Apsara sporting in 
the celestial woods. Tam, Ob mighty one. Varga by name... and then she describes 
how she and four others (dear to Kuvera), Sauraveu. Sanuchi. Vudonda and Lata, tempted 
a Bralunan, who cursed) them. °° Becoming crocodiles range ve the waters for a hundred 
vears 2... An exalted individual will drag ve all from the water to the land. ‘hen ye 
will have back vour real forms,” 

Now this tale is pure [veanthropy and is all the stranger because this form of magic is 
so rare in India. The name of the leader of the Apsaras. Varga, is to be noted. One must 
assume that the Beast, the terror of the jungle, the incarnation of foul murder, is not in 
Sind cither the panther (Marathi wragh), or the tiger (Sh. ryaghra), but. the crocodile (Ni. wagho). 
In Europe the Beast was the wolf (Norse vargr Saxon rarag) and from the terror inspired 
by its ferocity was evolved the whole conception of the werwolf. In Sind the Beast was 
evontually loxt in an all-embracing Hinduism. A curious parallel of absorption in Catholic 
Christianity will be found in the most holy miracle, which St. Francis wrought when he 
converted the very fierce wolf of Agobio.? 

4 Bombay Gazeticer, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 462. 


* Trans. by P. (. Roy, Calcutta, 1883, Adit Parva, ch. 218. 
* Little Flowers of St. Francis, ch. XXI. For the terror inspired by the crocodiles among the Jows, 


see Job, ch. 41 RV. 
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Does the mythical ‘ makara ’ represent the contribution of Brahmanical Sind to catholic 
Hinduism ? One Puranic legend, quoted in the History of Gujerat,‘ refers to the conquest 
of Mayéradhvaja of Gujerat by Makaradhvaja of Sind. This fight is considered to represent 
the contest in which the Mers from Sind, as allies of the Huns, overthrew the Gupta viceroy 
of Kathiawar.: It is significant that the Mers fought under so repellent a standard. 

What the classical idea of the Makara was may be gathered from the gloss incorporated 
in Sir William Jones’ translation of the Institutes of Manu (VII. 187). “ On the march let 
him form his troops. . . . like a macara or sca-monster, that is, in a double triangle with 
apices joined. Inthe Mahabharata ® the formation literally reproduces the crocodile form. 


Part II. 
Introduction. 


The first part of this article was based on customs observed in Lower Sind regarding 
the river cult and the few remarks of reticent villagers. In central Sind the attraction 
of the shrine of Uderolal results in less reticence and fuller details are available. The 
problem is, how did the cult survive the subtle blandishments of Buddhism and the more 
violent methods of the Arabs. Regarding the former, Hiuen Tsang is clear, though a 
Sindhi characteristic appears, then as now—no tale, no religion. It took an ueronaut arhat 
to convart the denizens of the Indus flood plain. ‘ Since then generations have passed 
and the changed times have weakened their virtue, but as for the rest they retain their old 
customs.” Arab methods may be conveniently studied! in the Chachnéma. 


In the story of the Incarnation of the River God not only have the details of the cult at 
Uderolal been described in full but the caste customs of the Thakurs have been elaborated 
—not because of an essential connection with religion as illustrative of how completely a 
foreign control has been established over a purely local religion, centuries after it might 
reasonably be supposed to havo died out, and of how it is maintained by the custom of 
exogamy. 

In the cult of Khwaja Khizr the Thakur was less successful. Apparently it had 
already become esoteric before the Thakur arrived and the most he could do was to assert, 
that the deity worshipped near Sukkur was identical with the incarnate Udcrolal. 


The Story of the Incarnation of the River God. 


At the beginning of the eleventh century, when Marakh was king of Tatta and Aho was 
his vazir, the Hindus of Sind were greatly oppressed--so much so that their sacred threa‘ls 
were removed and their top-knots cut. off that they might be converted into Islam. Tatta 
was at that time the capital of Sind. ‘The Hindu panchdyat of Tatta thereupon approached 
the king with a request that they might be relieved from so great a tyranny, but the 
king utterly refused saying that they must obey his order for he desired only one religion 
in his realm. Then the panchayat asked for a respite of three days on the expiry of 
which they would make a final reply. The older members of the panchdyat, who were 
learned in the Sdstras and the Bhagawad Gité, the most holy books of the Hindus, 


- -+ —_— 


4 Op. cit., p. 135. 


nr ee as mone — ent a ee a ee — Sataneenenemenand ee ee ee eee 


5 Op. cit. Karna Parva, XI. 14-21. 
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called to mind a sloka of the third book of the Bhayavad Giltd, wherein it is written, 
‘Whenever the dearest ones of God are oppressed or their ritual interfered with, God, 
becoming incarnate, will protect those dear to him.” ° 


Remembering, then, this éloka they resolved to zo in a band to the bank of the river 
at Tatta, where they offered prayers for three days continnally. At the close of the 
third day a voice was heard coming from the River, saying. “ Eight days from to-day 
] shall be born at Nagarpur in the house of Ratanrai Arora, who is Asharm by Viran and 
Tina by caste. I] shall be called Uderolal. My mother’s name is Deoki, Do you 
therefore request the king that after eight days he and his razr should come to me there 
‘Lo discuss your religious differences. 1 shall gladly dispose of them. Meanwhile the king 
should stay his hand.” 


The panchayat became of good cheer and with hearts emboldened returned to the city 
strewing flowers on the road. They related their tale to the king who agreed to postpone 
matters. Aficr eight days on Friday the first day of Chatira in the vear 1007 Samvat 
Uderolal was born in the aforementioned house at Nasarpur. The king then sent his 
vazir Aho to Nasarpur to enquire nto the statement of the Hindue: first asking the name 
of the father he came to the house of Ratanrai, where he Jearnt that oa child quned 
Uderolal had aetually been born. In those days Nasarpur was also on the bank of the 
Indus, Aho entered the house with some of the elders of Nasarpur and indeed found the 
child in a cradle, After afew moments the babe had become a vouth of siatcen vears of 
age, again he became a black-hearded man, and vet) again after a short) while a crave old 
white-bearded man. Much astomshed he humbly requested the bohe to aceompany him 
to Tatta for the king had summoned Him in connection with a dispute regarding the 
Hindu religion. He replicd that the vazir should go in advance to Tatta and then He 
Himself wonld appear on the bank of the river at Tatta what time the cag remembered 
Him. The razir set out from Nasarpur and after three days reached 'Tatta. On the fourth 
day while stunding on the bank of the river he remembered the words of Uderolal Sahib and 
to his surprise at once saw Him emerging from the river at the head of a regiment armed 
with swords and other weapons. The vazir was astonished to see such an army coming 
from the river and begged Uderolal to send it back again as there was no question of a 
fight ; the king merely desired Hix presence, Uderolal thereupon commanded the anny 
to return to the river, while he accompanied the vazir to visit the king. 


On secing God thus incarnate the Hindus collected in large numbers, rejoicing. mm Him 
and conducted him with great pomp to the king = The razir then related all that he had 
seen, introducing Uderolal by name and reporting that he was considered as the guru of 
the Hindus. The king arose te receive Him and enquired of the razir the name of the new 
incarnation. The vazir replied that Ele was known both as Uderolal and as Zinda Pir. He 
was called Zinda Pir because He was their personal God, though the meaning of Zinde 
Pir is this, that Zinda means living and Pir mcans a guru or a teacher. The king thereupon 
addressed Uderolal, saying that ax He was held to be an incarnation by the Hindus, He 
should advise them to give up the worship of stocks and stones and become Mahomedans 





6 'The reforence is perhaps to Bhagavad Gitd, IIT. 35: Thore’s more happiness in duing one’s own 
Law without excellence than in doing another's Law well. It is happier to die in one’s own Law; 


-another’s Law brings dread.—(L. D. Barnerr, Temple Classics). 
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whereby there would be one religion throughout the country. “Uderolil replied that the- 
world is the creation of God and all is according to His nature, wherefore he should 
abandon his plan and cease from tyrannising over the Hindus. A reference to the Sastras 
or to the Koran would show that God liad created all things in His wisdom and in the 
fullness of His wisdom had He created many religions. To Him Hindus and Turks 
were alike. Those who remember Him are those who are nearest and dearest to Him. It 
would be better therefore for the king to follow His (Uderolal’s) advice and abandon his 
plans. | 

The king asked the vazir as to what ghould be done to Uderolal ; he replied that the 
king should be firm, that he should bind Uderolal and cast him into prison. The king , 
issued orders accordingly but his men could not capture Uderolal. At times his body 
changed to air, at times to water, at times it was itself; thus their efforts were 
fruitless. 

Failing in this the king and his ruzir turned their thoughts to converting the Hindus 
to Islam by force. On hearing this they became terrified but Uderolal calmed their fears 
and commanded Fire to destroy the houses and places of the Turks. While this fire was 
raging through the town the king and the vazir with all the Mahomedan ryots bowed before 
Uderolal and begged for pardon, offering to obey all His orders. Uderolal commanded 
that all should be free in their own religion and that Hindus should not be perscouted for 
the future. The king submitted to this and Uderolal, first consoling the Hindus, returned 
to Nasarpur and lived with his father. 

On reaching the age of twelve he asked his brothers Somo and Bhandar to give up 
their worldly affairs and to join him in founding their new Thakurac or Daryapantii 
religion. This they refused to do and remained in their business. Uderolal then ordered 
his cousin Pugar to bear his commands and to found the new religion. He agreed and 
was led to the bank of the river, where, while bathing, he saw the true form of Uderolal 
and many other wonders. By the grace of Uderolal bis mind and heart: were open and. 
understanding, he saw what remained to be scen. 

Returning from the 1iver Uderolal made him his disciple and gave him seven 
things :— 

(i) Jot ee wee 69> OF lamp. 
(ii) Timahl or jhart .. A pot containing sacrificial wator for distribution 
in cups to Hindus. 


(iii) Robe 

(iv) Drum sé ... Capable of emitting various notes, 

-(v) Crown 

(vi) Deg tek _.. wh» A large metal pot for cooking rice. 


(vii) Teg * — _.. A sword.. 


Somo and Bhandar, the brothers of Lil Sahib, now became jealous of Pugar and 
wished to drive him away. Lal Sahib, however, informed them that Pugar was the only 
person fit to be his disciple : if they wished to share in his service and its rewards and to 
be respected a8 was Pugar, let them take the Timahli and distribute water from it to the 


ee 











eee 








ee 





1 At the present-day the jot is in the possession of the Thakurs of Sehwan and the crown with the 
chief of the Thakurs, who resides at Alipur (Punjab). There is no trace of the other gifts. 
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Hindus, whereby they too would be respected as Thakurs and obtain wealth, reputation, 
and believers. 8 


After the establishment of the new religion Uderolal Sahib came riding on horseback, 
spear in hand, to dhai-jo-Goth, some eight miles from Nasarpur, and halted in a large 
open space, A Mahomedan, who was there, on being asked who the owner was, replied 
that he himself was. Uderolal informed him that he wished to purchase the land, but the 
Mahomedan before selling wished to consult his wife. He went off to do so and on his 
return found Uderolal, whom he had left in the full blaze of the sun, standing beneath a 
large tree that had suddenly grown up on the land. The Mahomedan was astonished 
particularly by the miracle, and offered the land gratis to Him, provided he might receive 
the income accruing to the temple, which would be built on the spot. Uderolal granted 
the request. Further, he struck his spear in the ground and, bringing to light’ many 
diamonds and rubies, told him that all was his for the gathering. The Mahomedan 
declined everything except the income of the temple. Uderolal confirmed the grant 
and was immediately swallowed up by the ground. himself, his horse and his spear and 


Was never scen aga. 


When the news of this event spread abroad, the king, Marakh, sent his vazir to 
enquire into the matter; if the information was true he should build a fine mausoleum 
over the spot in commemoration of Uderolal. The Thakur Pugar also arrived at the 
place and as they could not agree among themselves about the construction of the 
mausoleum they decided to wateh during one whole night and to carry out whatever 
orders a voice from underground should give. While keeping their vigil they heard a voice 
declare that the king, wealthy as he was, should build the mausoleum in fitting style and 
that the Hindus should build another place adjoining it in which should be maintained the 
lamps. dn fact. it is said Cderolal considers Hindus and) Mahomedans alike and would 
rejoice 1f both would worship at his tomb, adding that He is not dead; His name of 


Uderolal or Amarlal indeed signifies the everlasting one. 


The order was obeyed and the two places, still in existence, were built side by side. 
Mahomedans do not go to the jot building, but Hindus go to both. Five lamps are 
maintained up to the present time and lit at night-fall im the tomb, where a Mahomedan 
sits to collect the offerings. These lamps are lit by the Hindus and all serviee is done by 
them, such as sweeping the floor, cleaning the tomb and offering flowers. The Mabomedans 
only collect the money offerings. In the jot building lights are kept burning day and 


night. 


The holy tree, which grew up while the original owner went to consult his wife, still 
survives. It is worshipped and no common person is allowed to touch it. The seeds of 
this tree, if swallowed like pills, are a certain specific for sonlessness. Pugar Sahib had 
also constructed a well and a rest-house (bhanddro) for travellers, which still exist. The 


well is considered sacred as the Ganga or Jumna. 


A fair is held annually on the first day of Chaitr (Cheti chand) at Jhai-ju-goth 
(Uderolal) and all Uderoll’s followers from Sind, the Punjab, Cutch and elsewhere come. 


8 The Thakurs of Nasatpur are in consequence known as Somuis. The followers of Pugar are 
Bhudai Thakurs. These latter are so called from Budho, the son of Pugar in his old uge. The Thakurs 
of Sehwan and of the Punjab ore Budhais, There aro Budhais also in other parts of Sind. 
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A large market is opened during the fair. <A fair is also held on the first day of every 
month at Uderolél and a mid-yearly fair is held on Asw chand, At Nasarpur also fairs are 
held as at Uderolal at the place where he was born, the place being considered holy and 
jot being maintained there. 


On the island of Bukkur a fair is also held on Chelt chand. After Uderolal had 
disappeared at Jhai-jo-Goth he appeared again at Bukkur emcrging from the rock. He 
was seen and people still worship Him as Zinda Pir in the temple built over the spot. 
Here a light is perpetually maintained in a cave. From the Sakrant of Srawan to the 
Sakrant of Bado the Hindus at Sukkur lock the doors of the holy place of Zinda Pir for 
forty days and no one but the care-taker is allowed to enter. He too approaches the place’ 
not in a boat but swimming on an earthenware pot (mati) with his cyes bandaged. He 
but adds oil to the lamp and trims the wick. After the expiry of forty days a great fair 


iL — , 
ig held whon many bahardnas ( 5 te a ball of spiced dough) and much eweet rice arc 


distributed. 


At Uderolal the service is in the hands of a Bairagiz, who has heen placed in charge by 
the Thakurs. From him no accounts are taken and he is in faet his own master with his 
own chelas to succeed him. He, however, serves all Thakurs who visit Uderolél. It is he 
who adorns the tomb with its rich trappings on every day of the new moon, on every 
Friday, and on every thirteenth day of the moon a golden turban and a rich piece of 
cloth are laid upon the tomb. At the same tine people offer rice cooked with sugar (qur) 
and baharanas, of which the former is caten and the latter thrown into the well. 


At other places where there are disciples, as at Sehwan and Shikarpur. will be 
found temples for the jof where lamps are maintained might and day. At every 
temple or, as in Hyderabad city. at every road-side shrine, a jhari full of water is alge 
maintained near the jof. Both are worshipped symbolically and equally. Morning 
and evening prayers must be offered before the jof and the jghart, or, if possible, on the 
river-side before ruming water. A Thakur as part of his worship should qorning and 
evening ceremonially cast rice and sugareandy into the river. At ° Uderolal ~ He is 
addressed as Lal Udero Sain (the holy leader), Ratnani Sher (the lon of the house of 
Ratanrai, and Baga Bahar Sher (Lion of the white sea). 


The Darydpanthis are monotheists and worship no other gods nor are they idolaters. 
Their only religious books are the Janam bakhi (the story of Uderolal, in verse from 
which the foregoing story is taken) and other poems and writings in praise of Uderolal. 


Women partake in the worship of Uderolil. From ancient times they visit the central 
place of the cult to pray for children, seating and bumping themselves at the time ot 
prayer on a wishing-stone. They pray too on many accounts, on behalf of their husbands, 
for wealth or for health. When going to the river to ask such requests they curry sweet 
rice in a jhari which must not be opened’ on the way. The whole is thrown into the river 
as also other offerings of rice and sugar to the accompaniment of hymns in praise of 
Uderolal. Finally, they draw their sari (rava or chadar, the body cloth) slightly across 
their breast and beg for the required boon. Such prayers should be offered on Friday, the 
13th day-or a new-mvon day. In other respects there is no special ritual or place specially 
set apart for women. 
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Mahomedans do not go to Nasarpur, they never eat with Hindus either at_ Nasarpur 
or Uderolal. 


In this religion there is no place for Brahmins though a few Brahmin mendicants may 
be found at Uderolal. The controlling persons are Thakurs, who maintain their position 
by the most unusual custom of exogamy. 


lt has already been noted that the two principal sections of the Thakurs are the 
Somai and the Budhais. The latter centre upon Sehwan and are the more respected 
persons, There is a third sub-division known as the Ghoriis, who centre around Mehar 
and have their own followers, The story runs that they are the descendants and disciples 
of a poor man who lived with some Budhiais (who are known also as Vardharis) as a 
temple,servant. One day when the Thakur arose early in the morning and ordered his 
horse to be prepared as he wished to go to the river, this man came and knelt before him 
like a horse saying that he was the horse and that the Thakur Sahib should ride him to the 
river. The Thakur rejoiced and told him that he might now leave the temple and obtain 
his own disciples who should henceforth be known as Ghoriis. When Ghorais approach a 
village where other Ghorais live they neigh like a horse before entering it. 


The custom of marriage among Thakurs is this. No Thakur may marry from a 
Thakur family ; more especially a Budhii may not marry from a Somii Thakur family 
for all Thakurs are brothers. A Thakur may not even marry from a Darydpanthi family 
which is reckoned among his own disciples. A Thakur may marry from any Punjabi- 


Hindu family, e.g., Arora, Lanjira ({ ee LoiJ ), Supareja ( Ly pw ), Khirjna ( PIS ), 


Rabar ( yin Kukareja ( lay a ), Chanwala (J pe )» ‘They do not marry 
from among Sindhi Lohanas nor from among the Thakurs of Punjab. Conversely, too. 
Thakur daughters must. be given to Punjabi families. Among the rank and file of the 
Daryaépanthi religion marriage is a question of social position. Daughters may be given 
to castes or sub-sections of equal standing but not to those of lower esteem though daughters 
may be taken from such (hypergamy) or from within the same section (endoganry). 
Socially Budhais will have no intercourse with Somais, as Pugar. their ancestor, was the 


honoured disciple of Uderolal. 


Thakurs are, ordinarily speaking, a priestly class and when personally they have a 
sufficient number of followers they are ahsolved from the necessity of working for their 
living. Otherwise they enter Government or private service or engage in trade. 


The story of Uderola], Lal Wadero, the holy chieftain, is remarkable from many points 
of view. The incarnation of the God of N ature, the God of Sind, the River God, is assigned 
a definite and comparatively recent date. It may be that the Hindu revival spring from 
the persecution of a petty Sumro prince during the latter part of the 10th century just 
previous to the inroads of Mahomed of Ghazni: it may be, however, rather later and 
represented a reaction ayainst the Strength of the agents of Ghazni kings. Probably the 
latter is a better explanation in view of the close connection of the Thakur family with the 
Punjab. One may picture to oneself the break up of Brahmanical rule in the Punjab, the 
Hight of large classes to Sind, the ‘‘capture” of local Hinduism in the 11th century, just 
as in the 17th and 18th centuries a new swarm of Uttaridis came, partly to avoid 
local persecution and partly to avail themselves of trading facilities under the Mogul 


régime. 
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Nextly the great and persistent strength of « non-Brahmanical religion, purely 
monotheist and still pure in its worship, not at all idolatrous, yet essentially Hindu in its 
connection and philosophy, 1s a feature which cannot be passed over. Strangely enough 
Schwan, Shivistan, one great home of the Thakurs, was a religious settlement of the Guptas, 
whence the cult of the great god Siva was to spread over Sind. The cult did not spread 
far. Only one dauyhter-colony, that of Pir Patho, is known and their elements of both the 
Saivite and Daryapartht religions have been caught up with Buddhism and Sufi-ism and 
remoulded into a strange Moslem cult. 

Avain, the unsuccessful attempt to connect up the religion with the cult of Krishna must 
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be noted. 

The revival of religion preparatory to the Incarnation is professedly inspired by: 
the Bhagavad Gita but. this is again nowhere referred to nor does it form any part in the 
modern Darydpanthi religion or in any branch of it except at Bohara. Yet another and, 
apparently, a Vishnuvite attack was made on the worship of the God of the Waters. 
Jhimpir is a popular place of resort for Hindus in the old Mogul pargand of Souda or 
Sondre. ‘The story, as related in the Tuhfat-ul-kirdm, is as follows: ~ Sondro ”* js another 
important place. Until recent times there was a large fort here. Its name was Bhim-kot 
and Hindus frequently visit it as a place of pilgrimage. There is a spring of water at the 
place: the water trickles from beneath a cliff. The spring is an interesting phenomenon of 
nature. ‘The locality is commonly knownas him, The place also possesses a stone which 
the Hindus worship as a deity, 

The servants of this place say that a party of virgins took this stone and threw it 
into the tiver. On their return they found the stone on the exact spot whence they had 
removed it. Seeing this the virgins thrust them hands into the sleeves of conmivanece (o.0,, 
they were ashamed to touch it again)” 10 

‘The geography of the story calls for some notice. Inthe Tubfat-al-keram) Nasarpur is 
stated to have been founded on the banks of the Sangro Wah in the 16th century and that 
its glory had departed by the 18th century. The tepographical maps still show the old 
course of the Sangro Wah and Dhoro Phital runimg due south parallel with the line of the 
Ganja Hill~ but far to the east of them. Docs the Sangre Wah represent an old course of 
the Indue and, if so, how could it run from Nasarpur to Tatta, which hes far to the south 
west?) ‘he vagaries of the river constitute of course the only problem in Sind and in the 
days before it was harnessed by huge riverain cmbankments nothing definite could ever be 
postulated us to its course. The move from Nasarpar to Jliai-jo-Goth probably represents 
an attempt to keep the cult located on the river bank though the river is now many 
miles west of Uderolal. Curiously enough the canal running past Shahdadpur ica: 
Brahmanabad is still kuown as Marakh Wah. This disposes of the poseibillty of the Indus 
lying east of Shahddédpur and gives respectability to the history of the tale, 

Khwaja Khizr. 

On a sniall island near Bukkur stands the ziarat of Khwaja Khizr. He is identified by 

Mussalinanus with the River God. the Living God, Zinda Pir as he became manifest there. 
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9 The town of Sonda is eight wiles from Jhimpir station and midway between it and Jherruck to the 
north-east are some Buddhist ruins. There is no trace of Bhim-kot. A large tumulus, unexplored, over- 
looke Jhimpir. Any spring is @ phenomenon in Sind. 

© As evidence of the pre-Mussalman existence of Vishnuvigm, see the name of the capital of (Central) 
Sind in Hiuen Tsang’s account. P’i-shen-p’o-pu-lo = Bishnavpur or Vishnupur,—Beal, IT p. 272. 
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This identification is based on tho similarities of tho two personalitics, on the fact that 
both are eternal, that both derive their power from the fountain of life. Here there was no 
Mussalman buried on a spot hold sacred by Hindus, as at Sehwan, no attempt as at Uderolal 
to combine persons of both religions as servants of one incarnation, The identification 
was complete, the cult was esoteric and uncongenial ritual, such as the cult of the Satyun 
or Virgins, was separated out, 

The period of the identification is an extremely difficult problem. Does it date 
from the days of the Arab conquest or from the time when Multan was a centre of Sui 
learning and missionaries of all types wandered threugh the land working subtly as leaven. 


Who Zinda Pir was we have discussed. El Khizr, in Arabic legond, was the eazir of 
Dhoulkarnaim, the two-horned one, Alexander the Great, who drank of the Fountain of 
Life, through the virtuc of which he will live till the day of judgment. To Mussalmans in 
distress he appears clad in green robes —whence his name. !! 


In the fourth book of the adventures of Hatim Tai will be found a life-like picture of 
Khwija Khizr in the character of a “white magician.” He was a man of vencrable 
appearance dressed in green apparel, who guided Hatim Tai from an enchanted desert, who 
released him from the clutches of a magic tree, who t wyht him the charm of the ninety- 
nine names of God, which is however of no avail wniless you keep yourself pure and never 
utter a falsehood; every day you must devoutly puri, yoursclf with water, and never break 
Later when 


%3 


your fast till set of sun, nor must you repeat the charin at an improper time. 
he finally released Hatim Tai froin Sam Abmatr’s power, Iblis,the Devil (on whom be curses) 
informed the latter that they should fight no more—“ over the unerring decrees of the 
Almighty I have no power or control. The Eternal hath willed that Hatim’s fame should 
be perpetual and he hath commissioned the prophet Khwaja Khizr (on whom be peace) to 
assist him in his bold undertakings.” This Moslem charm finds such a strange analogue 
in Hinduism that one is tempted to bolieve that it is a borrowed one. “ O Tilustrions one, 
listen to the ono hundred and eight names of the sun as they were disclosed of old by 
Dhanmye to the high-souled son of Pritta! Dhanmyo said ‘Surya, Aryamen, Bhaga 

. .. the merciful Maitreya.’ These are the 108 namos of Surya of immeasurable energy as 
told by the self-create. For the acquisition of prosperity 1 bow down to thee, Oh 
Bhaskara, blazing like unto gold or fire, who is worshipped of the gods and the Pitris and 
the Yakhas and who is adored by the Asuras, Nisacharas and Siddhas. He that with fixed 


at 13 


attention reciteth this hymn at sunrise obtaineth wife and offspring and riches. ... 


Once in this guise of a divine helper Khwaja Khbizr appears in Sindhi legend, Mullah 
Daud of Schwan was an accomplished and Jearned man ; his son Nur-ul-bay, when a child, 
was very weak in mind and forgetful ; his father tried hard to teach him the Avran but the 


boy could remember nothing. His father then shut him up ina cell and paid no heed to his 


lamentations and weeping. The boy was indeed a blessed soul, for in that confinement he 


had a vision of Khwaja Khizr, who addressed hun : * Child, why Jicst thou low thus? Get 
up, Henceforth whatever thow readest will remain in your memory.” At once the Koran 
shone in his mind, there and then he repeated them aloud and shouted to his father and 
mother who took him out; their instructions wero welcomed by him; he remembcred 
promptly whatover he was taught and gradually became a very Icarned man. He was 
surnamed Ta’lib-i-ibn Ustad—the seeker of the Preceptor’s knowledge—and Mushta’qi— 


1 The Koran, Everyman Ed., p. 186. Mahdhhdrata. Vana Parva, ch. III. 
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enthusiastie—was his nom-de-plume. His poetry was greatly appreciated by Mirza Sahib. 
—that illustrious poet of Persia, when he saw this poet of Sindin the course of his travels 
in Persia. 

Simple though this identification may be, there 1s still considerable doubt attached to 
it, as though the Baloches are in some measure disciples of the River God, a cult which 
they seem to have adopted in Sind several centuries ago, they are unable to fix their choice 
of the personality of their Pir.’ Khwaja Khizr in one Baloch ballad takes the place of 
the archangel Mikail in the heavenly hierarchy and is at times variously identified with 
Elijah or Tlias and the River God. In the delta of the Indus Khwaja Khizr is held to be 
the brother of Tlias. 

The Khulisat bas no reference to this ziara/ but Manucci mentions it'! though under an 
ill-written name. ‘‘ At a short distance from the fort (of Bakkur) towards the north was a 
little island known as Coia Khitan, wherc is a tomb held in great veneration by the Moors.”’ 


According to an “ ex-Political ’'}° the date on the mosque of Khwaja Khizr ziarai is 
A.H. 341 (== 952 A.D.) The story of its being built is that ‘‘ a shepherd named Baji, whose 
hut stood where the Mahal of Baji, one of the divisions of the town of Rohri, now stands, 
observed at night a bright flame burning at some distance from him. Thinking it had 
been kindled by travellers, he sent his wife to procure a light from it but, as often as she 
approached, it vanished. She returned and told her husband; and he disbelieving the 
report went himself and then discovered that it was indeed a miraculous manifestation. 
Awe-struck with what he had seen he erected a takiyah, or hermit’s hut, on the spot and 
devoted himself as the fukir to the religious care of the placc. Soon after this the Indus 
altered its course and abandoning the walls of Alor, encircled the ground on which the 
takiyah of Baji stood and which is now called the island of Khwaja Khizr. 


‘There is another story which relates that the Rajah of Alor was desirous of 
possessing the beautiful daughter of a merchant who resided in his city. The unhappy 
father, unable to oppose the wishes of the king, entreated that a respite of eight days 
might be allowed to him, and having spent that time in fasting and prayer he was 
miraculously conveyed with his daughter and all his wealth to the island Khizr, the river 
at the same time deserting the city of Alor.” 

The violence of the river has given rise to a charactcristic Sindhi proverb—‘* Who has 
drowned the place? Khwaja Khizr,’’ which means that one must not grumble at the 
tvranny of a great man but submit. 

Khwaja Khizr appears once in history. Qutb Saheb, Qutb-uddin Bakhtyar Kaki of 
Ush, settled at Delhi and dicd in the year a. p. 1236. He obtained his name Kaki from 
his ability to produce hot cakes (kak) from his armpits. Khwaja Khizr, who “ still 
regulates the wealth and the price current of grains,” appeared to him in a dream and gave 
him the power of prophecy. 

Now it is very remarkable that the date quoted by Mr. Eastwick corresponds very 
closely with that given in the Uderolal legend. At the same time the story of Qutb Saheb 
shows that by the beginning of the 13th century the identification of Khwaja Khizr with 
the River God (7 Nature God) was complete. It seems indeed that the invasions of 
Mahomed of Ghazni must have harmamered into the understandings of the Sindhis that, 
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18 i: Dames, Popular Pusey of the Baloches, p. 141, 41 Storia do Mog, I, 326. 
2%” Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by an ex-Political. H. B. Hastwick. 
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Hindu Mussalman, they were of one stock supported by the same river and bound 

tuyether by common interests. Whether matters were clinched by a sudden diversion of 
« Tl rer 18 lc b l j s ite Ae “a APIO E i a Yaar : . ’ 

tlie Ta 7 tful in spite of the persistence of the legend, for no sudden diversion or 

catastrophe could carve a wav of the river of ONE sah hs 

eee I é away of the river of the sizc of the Indus across a range of hills or 

line of high ground. 





We must think rather of political events moulding and reviving old creeds, think 
of the Hindus as worshipping the river and oof the Mahomedans with a veneer ot 
Arabic learning, carrving on to the full all their old) castoms and folklore = What 
~pot should be boly if not that to whieh the pafla went on pilgrimage annually, 
that which breasted every year the floods which overwhelmed the land. The carly 
vears of the Dth century gave the Sindhi much to think about. and one result) was the 
realisation by Hindus and Mahomedans that both could worship at the same shrine and 
nray for help, for both worshipped the living God. The cult) of Uderolal was developed 
hy foreigners who brought their own ideas of their saviour as a warrior . that of Khwaju 
Khize was more primitive and aboriginal. In it the God moves through the rivers seated 
Gua pudia, and so every year the first pedla caught in the season must be offered is a 
sacrifice to the River God. In both cases the religion is the same but the baekeroud ts 
different, the setting is different. The Uderolil legend clearly shows how the effort was 
made by the Thakurs to capture the earlier form of their own religion and to what extent 
they succeeded, for they can but assert that Zinda Pir is the same as Uderolal. The cult 
af Uderolal bas become purely anthropomorphic ino the hands of the Thakurs From the 
enlt of Zinda Pir by a few stages of evolution a true conception of Godhead may still 


he developed. 


Part III. 

Within a mile of Mat Pir's coppice is the nine ae Aine Piece Mek iene ak 
Pir of the Jackals. This coniposite saint has two Khalifas, a Sheikh and a Murghar Baloch. 
The Nhalifa of Mat Pir ds a Sheikh = Jn both cases the annual ceremony depends upon the 
Hindu calendar and my Mussalmau informants were in doubt as to whether the anniversary 
af Mai Pir telliu Naherd (Marga) ov Poh (Pasha) I is probably in Valeri as the Jackal 
Pir's anniversary is Pol 12th. 

The first point of interest ix that a certain cure for rabies is for the person bitten to 
-oto Hot Hakim’s shrine and drink holy water and ashes. This form of medicine is a 
common one: Pir Patho’s ashes are a specific for any ordinary complaint. The “ashes” are 
~imply wood ashes prepared ona sanctified spot. Now in Balochistan Bibi Dost)! is the 
popular physician for this terrible Dness of rabies and it was not by mere chance that 
Baloches captured one-half of the cult’ of Mai Pir and set up ther own Adalifa (a 
Murghar) and invented their own saint (Hot Hakim). Jt would appear that the strict rule 
preserving the virginity of Mai Pir had necessitated the separation of ‘Ahmed Pir,”’ 
A former connection is certainly indicated by a Sheikh being Adalifa at either shrine, 
while though the medicine is obtainable at Ahmed Pir’s shrine, it is at Mai Pir’s 
that the jackals are fed ritually. It is iustrative of Baloch snperstition that. they did 
not attempt to restore Mai Pir's cult but were satisfied with that of Ahmed Pir (Hot 
Hakim), however much they had formerly had faith in Bibi Dost. 


In fact, one is tempted to believe that the jackal almost Lecame the Beast associated 


with the Vegetation Deity. but did not, being too contemptible. It is formidable only 
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16 Frontiers of Balochistan, by G. P. Tate. pp. 193, 200, 204. 
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when rabid and Bibi Dost, Madonna, healed her votaries—if, as Mr. Tate sagely remarks, 
they are not fated to die. 


That the whole ritual is of great antiquity is obvious. 

(a) Jt occurs separately in Sind and Balochistan. 

(6) In Sind it is part of the cult of the Virgin Jac. 

(c) It depends upon the Hindu calendar. 

(7) Rice is the only offering made to the jackals at Mai Pir’s shrine. 
The question is at what stage of pre-history the cult arose, 


In this |character as *‘ wolf-god". Apollo is isaally regarded as he who keeps away 
wolves from the flock, yet offerings were laid ont in his honour just as in Mai Pir’s case. 
A still closer parallel in ritual will be found in die issociation of jackals with the Roun 
Ceres, a “ Mediterranean ~ deity. linking up whose cult with the East is the well-known 
incident in the legend of Samson. where © fox ° is noted in the margin to connote * jackal.” 
Further, one may cite the claborate discussion by Mr. B. A. Gupte in his work on Hindu 
Holidays, where the details of the worship of Lak-bini are related at considerable length and 
a not unreasonable conclusion drawn that. Lakshin! was purely a vegetation goddess. Tlius, 
diffused throughout the Middle Hast is a popula Ceres cult 5 to fix its origin or development 
woud throw considerable light on the wandering~ of people. 


We may at least draw our Own conclusions with reszard to Sind; they require primitive 
man to be neither a believer in totem» nor altogethe: animistic. He was of necessity very 
matter-of-fact, childish and fearful for good reason of the bigness of the world. 

(i) Tribal religion is midissolubly conuestod with economics. 

(ii) Nature, red in footh and claw. was + reality to primitive man. 

(4) Divine help was the only remedy tor rabies, or, in other words. rabies 
was one (¢ the only) ness that saateered that he could not) understand. 

The first and second propositions are truisins. though often forgotten, and the third is 
but a special case of the second Others barely aed elucidation. One Obviously is the 
classification of the genus canis as dog and non-dos. the dog being the domestic servant. 
and non-dog all the allied wild species. This clissitication is presumably still that of the 
N.-W. Frontier, where wolves are said to be inbred cvith dogs in every third generation. 
Another is the dependence of medicme upon reliznas this subject opening up a wide tield 
for discussion on the psychological aspect of Fate, ot being the residuum, the Incompre- 
hensible, after all the old wives’ medicines, the - tries! remedies ” of hakims and raids have 
proved ineffective. We are no more advanced in ++ Physician, heal thyself.” 


One further conclusion remains. [1 ix a faveurte axiom of anthropologists that the 
concept of maternity as a matter of observation precedes that of paternity, which is, pace 
Mendel, a» matter of conjecture. It naturally tollows that, the worship of the River 
being local and that of Ceres general. the worship of tie Living God of the Indus was uraft- 
ed upon the worship of Mother Nature, by a more «iv weed race, who ventured into the 
Hood plains and waxed fat upon agriculture, Cme inizht talk of Aryans and non-Aryans, for 
we think we know the Aryans, but criticism lia~ ‘lulled the virtues of the Aryan touch- 
stone and the non-Aryans have still to be classitie }, One non-Aryan race we certainly 
know of locally, a pigmy brachycephalic race of | aniters, who worshipped the sun after 
their Prometheus had taught them the use of fire, 7) ‘ders of dolmens and—but the sabjeet 
of the Stone Age requires separate treatment. 
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ALLEGED BUDDHIST INFLUENCE IN THE SUN TEMPLE AT KONARAK. 
BY GURU DAS SAKKAR. MAGS CALS pA. 

It was Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra who sees to bave first suggested in lis 
Antiquities of Orissa that like Darpan, the place of Ganesha, Konarak, the place of tle 
Sun, ‘may fairly be suggested to have been Buddhist” (Auf, Orissa, Vol. LL, p. 148). 1a 
his much earlier work Stirling: -the first western worker in the tield of Orissa History -- 
makes no mention of such a theory in the chapter dealing with the great tomple of the 
Sun, though he expatiates at some length ou the architeeturs! remains and the heaut: «: 
of the door-frame carved in black chlorite, 

Dr. Mitra apparently based his theary ou the existence of oa car-festivial 4 
Konarak, Popular belief and the account. in the cAbBting religious works like Nayper's 
Saithila seem to indicate that chir extinet festival was oo eof some WuUportance, 34 
wppears to have been once a sort of article of faith in these ports that the person wh 
witnessed the car-festival beld in this sea-side shrine bad tl: privilege of secing the Sr. 
God in a corporeal exisience (Sériri Ripa Maitreyahkshye vane punve rathayate +- 
mavbotsavam je pasyanti nara bhaktwa te pasvant: tam caveh ” (Napelit Samhire 
Chap. VT). 

The presence of an Asoka inscription at) Dhanli not car from Bhiuthames wir th. 
city of numerous temples and the mention in Yuan Chwane’s work of wbout a doze. 
tapas built by the Emperor Asoka in the Ove tract was recarded in Dr. Mitea’s times 
i sufficient basis for holding many of the principal shrines in Orissa as primarily 1 
Buddhist origin. 

In the passage referred to above (quoted by Bro Mitra trom the translation 
Stanislaus Julien ) there is a reference to the extraordinary prodigies exhibited at: some 
these stupas, and to the scholastie activities of some ten thousand monks wh Lely 
* the great velucle” in some handred local mo asteries where heretics and men of the fie" 
lived - pell mell It seemed to have been argued that as Buddhisn was onee ain such: 
Nourishing condition in the province of Orissa, it) was quite reasonable to suppose thot 
other shrines within 3 or 4 davs journey from Dhauli would stall coutain lingering trac. 
of their Buddhist origin either in) ceremo ials or in the wreliteeture and sculptin 
Dr, Mitra also lays considerable stress on a passave from the For-hueki, of which an Kughish 
translation from the French rendering by MAL Remusat, Klaproth and Landresse seen - 
have been available in Caleutta at least 27 sears before Dr, Mitra published his ere 4 
pioneer work. The passage in question refers to the observance in ancient Paiavliputri of 
w car-festival, a close analogue of which the Chinese Pilgrim saw in a festival a 
Buddhist Khotan on his way to India. The description of the ceremony seems to hic 
made » deep impression on the Indian Orientalist and the car-festival per se seems +.) 
have been regarded as a special feature of the Buddhist. faith. 

The Khancagiri caves Iving within a few hours journey) from) Dhauli once. 
regarded asthe habitation of Buddhist monks—-have now been proved to be of Jain. 
origin from the Hathigumphé inscription of King Khiravela Auppesed by Bhagw andil 
Indraji to be of the 2nd century Bc. ( Actes du sixiéme congrés des Orientalistes, VoL 
Ul], pp. 174-77, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal paper in JBORS., December, 1917) and 
the following three minor inscriptions: (1, the inscription referring to the Jaina Monk 
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Sabha-chandra (in Navamuni Gumphi, (2) the mseription of the Chief Queen of 
Khdtavela (in the Manchapurt caves. and the (3) Cdyota  Kesari inseription in the 
ladatendra) Kesari Gampha supposed on epigraphical grounds to date from the LOth 
century ap. (lp. Ind., Vol. XU. oy. 160. 165-166). 


The emperor Asoka flourished ino the 3rd century Bec. Tf only after the lapse 
Fox century or two, Jainism could deave such lasting evidence of tts long continuance 
» the Kumara and Kumari Hill- in’ close prosimits to Dhaulit it) is difficult. to 
roderstand why Buddhism shoutl be dragged in to account for the existence of a 
tcurtecnth century Solar Temple which copper-plates of Ganga Kings (Narasimha Deva 
foand IV, JASB.. 1906 and 1906 agree in attribnting to) Narashiha Deva - (Lem 
culva Narasiiha or Narasitiha of the tail) a king whose name is also mentioned in 
tei connection in Abul Fazals teu.) Akbars 

Mr. M. M. Chakravarty ha- aiter very minute and careful calculations. ascer- 
ruined the periods of reign of tie respective kines of the Ganga dynasty in Orissa 

“| there cannot be the Jeast hestation tn accepting (1238-64) as the period of tirst 
Navashha’s reign (JAS DB. par © 2903). Mr VON. Simith also agrees in holding 
tact the WKonarak temple was buco the P3th century though he assigns the period 
iw tween asp. L240 to T280. (Phe oets suseription found at) Nonarak on the pedestal of 
nodmage since removed to the  tudien Museum. though undated. may sifely be 
‘signed on paleographie and obs crounds to the third quarter of the 13th century as 
bas heen done by Mr. Mo Moot ccinavarty iu bis note in the JBORS.. Vol. Ut, 
port TT, p. 288. 


Thongh the palin-leat reeess ont) Phd aseribes the erection of the temple Coa 
» ,thieal hing of the Kesari dy. §—-one of the so-called Caesars of Orissa as Dr, 
Lajendra Lala Mitra was please “vie thea there are tr the remaius at) Nonarak 


1 trace of any earier structs which might reasonably lead to the presniuption 


tant the present foundations we ddoen the rains of an carlton shrine 


The late Dr. leet, tn his jecper on the Somavams? Kings of Katak, rightly dis. 
beleves the temple-ehronicles au nats forth convineing arguments in favour of the 
-.pposition that excep the two s cavionet hinges oof the Lith century -Yavati Kesar 
~ Mahasiva Gupta and Janmejay.  Mahobhava Gupta the other Kesaris styled Karmit, 


Verfha, &G., are mere figment- ot the chroniclers dnigination (lip. Ind. Vol. TUL 
po B24. 3386. ef seq.) Except th tecriptien of Cdyota Kesari mentioned above no ot her 
i scription or copper-plate has ie: deund of any other Nesart -king. In Sandhyvakara 
Mandis Ramacarita (Asiatic Soci: Jemoins. Volo Lp. 146. and p. 86, thd of Sloka 5), 
toere ix mention of one Karn \ sari. But oof this king also no inscription or any 
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Mr. dJayaswal savs in his papers oto: Hathigumaphé inseription of the emperor Khiravela (JBORS., 
T-cember, 1017, p. 448), that before the thas of Khiiravela there were temples of the Arhats om the 
Ucavagiri Hilla ns they are mentions? + theanseription ts institutions which had been previously in 

HISteENCe. 


- Mr. B.C. Majumdar is of opinion iat these hoogs had their vay ut Sambalpore although their 
tocnitories extended to Chandwar or Cuttae oon Orissa (Ap. Did, Vol. XL. p. 102). 


* Sinha iti Dandabhaktibhdpatradbadteprobhavckarchurakamalundikula—tulitotkalesakarna — 
ko-ati saritvallabha-kumbhasamvabo dayase hah 
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other reliable epigraphic evidence has yet been discovered. If Purandara Keéari, referred 
to in the Palm-leaf record, had really existed and been the builder of this important 
temple, Choda Ganga’s descendants would hardly have tried to filch the honour from 
him and in all likelihood some of the inscriptions of these monarchs would have set forth 
details about the earlier origin of the temple. It may be argued that as the Keéari 
kings were staunch Hindus according to tradition and popular belief, their connection 
with the temple, even if proved to be a historical fact, would not be of much help to the 
supporters of the theory of Buddhist origin. But even in this regard there seems to 
be a divergence of opinion. Some architectural omaments on the temple such as 
Gaja-Simha or elephants surmounted by lions or Jeogriffs, have been explained in a manner 
_more clever than convincing—as the symbols of the triumph of the Hindu Keéari kings, 
represented by the lions, over Buddhistic faith—of which elephant representations are 
said to be the special symbols. It is thus suggested, inspite of reliable evidence to 
the contrary, that the mythical Kesari transformed or built up anew in parts a shrine 
originally Buddhist, and in token of his dominance put up these huge figures on the 
pyramidal roof of the temple as prominent sculptural decorations. The assertion that. 
lions were the symbols (Ldichhana) of the KeSuari kings, still remains to be proved.4 
The seal of the Murafijamura copper-plate of Yayati Kesari (JBORS.. March, 1916) 
is a figure of Sri or Kamaléimika and that on the copper-plate of Janamejaya (described in 
Ep. Indi., Vol. XI, p. 95, et. sey.) is the representation of a man in a squatting posture. 
It would thus appear that no evidence is forthcoming at present to connect the temples 
with any line of kings anterior to Ganga Dynasty. The Udytoa Kesari Jaina inscrip- 
tion at Khandagiri further proves that during the reign of this king with the Keéari 
title (of about the 10th century a4.D.), no intolcrant persecution of heretical sects had 
taken place. In India itis hardly safe to theorize about the crecd of the builders of a 
sacred shrine merely from the way the temple is fashioned or from its architectural or 
sculptural remains. Like Buddhist stipas, Jaina stipas have also beon discovered, and 
Hindu curvilinear temples like those of the Jainas are by no means uncommon. It has 
therefore been rightly held by modern authorities like Mr. V. Smith that works of art 
und architecture should be classified with regard to their age and geographical position 
only, and arbitrary divisions formerly favuured by specialists like the late Mr. Fergusson 
according to the so-called religious styles have now been abandoned. We have so far 
been able to show that there is nothing in the geographical position of Konarak or in the 
uge or style of the temple which would lead to a reasonable ference as to any Buddhist 
influence. We shall now examine the so-called Buddhist indications which are said to 
be still lingering in the name of the place, the traditions regarding past ceremonies, the 


4 The stone image of an elephant surmounted by a lion is alao met within the Loumar Layua 
(grotto), one of the Hindu Saiva caves in Ellora (Monuments de L’Hindusthan par M, Langlés, Tome II, 
plate contra, p. 87). Mr. B. C. Majumdar has kindly suggested to me that the fabulous strength of 
the king of beasts could best bo indicated by a design in which ho is shown as tearing open the skull of 
huge elephants. In Sanskrit literature the capacity of lions to strike down the huge pachyderms of the 
forest seem to be emphasisd in passagos such us bhinalti nitya™ kari-ragu kumbham. 
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peculiar style of architecture and the subject of some of the principal decorative 
seul ptures. 


As rogard traditions, as to the so-called Buddhist ceremonies, much has bcen 
made of the car-fostival or Ratha Yatra, as already alluded to. Whatever may be the 
origin of this‘festival there is no doubt about the fact that the system of perambulation 
in cars and other conveyances appear to have been early adopted as an integral part of 
some of the Hindu observances. 


Inthe Agni Purdna, we find, even in connection with such a rather unimportant 
affair as the consecration of hand-written books or manuscripts that after the Pratisth: 
coremony the book is to be perambulated (apparently round the city or town) in’ 
cars or elephants ‘ Rathena hastind vapi bhramayet pustakam naraih.’ (Vol. I, p. 186. 
chap. 63, v. 16, Biblioth, Indic.) Thus it would appear that mere perambulation or 
carrying toand fro in cars of an image or simulacrum cannot always be taken as a 
Buddhist observance—specially in a period when Buddhism had no longer any hold 
on the province. 


In his otherwise excellent monograph on Konarak published under the authority 
of Government Mr. Bishan Swarup tries to make out a strong case in favour of the 
‘‘ Buddhistic ’’ theory. The name Kona Kone or Kona Kona occurs in certain verses 
in the copper-plates of Narasimha Deva Il (JASB., 1896, p. 251, and of Nrisimnha 
Deva IV, (JASB., 1895) referred to above (Kona Kone Kutir Kamachikara Dushia 
rashme) aT arr Het Rafat gear TRA. The common-sense inference from this 
is that the place was known at the time as Kona Kone or Kona and the word Konaraka 
means only the Arka or Sun God at Kona. This explanation (simple as it is) has 
met with the approval of so careful a scholar as Mr. V. A. Smith (History of Fine 
Artin India and Ceylon, p. 28, foot-note). Mr. Bishan Swarup, however, makes bold tuo 
assert that Konakona is an abbreviated or corrupted form of Kona Kamana or Kona 
Gamana, the name of one of the previous Buddhas (Konarka, p. 85). Whether phonetic 
decay can account for this change seems to be very much open to doubt, but when the 
ingenious author of Aonarka proceeds to account for the last two syllables in Konaraka 
by bringing forward from the Sanskrit dictionary, Amarakosha (1, 1, 15), the word Arka 
Bandhu as one of the appellations of Buddha—one though convinced of the ingenuity 
of the explanation can hardly accept it as a correct or scientific statement of 
actual facts. 


Then as regards the form, the temple looks like a huge car furnished with wheels— 
beautifully sculptured in the plinth. There are still some romains of big stone horses, 
which Mr. Havell regards as splendid specimens of Indian sculpture. Any onc acquainted 
with Indian iconography would admit that the Sun God is represented as being 
drawn by seven horses in a car driven by his charioteer Aruna. Though there is nothing 
to show that the number of these horses at Konarak were increased at any subsequent 
date, Mr, Bishan Swarup supposes—-I do not know on what authority—that the number 
of horses in this car pagoda was originally four and was increased to seven at some 
later date (Konarka, p. 89). He was apparently thinking of some sculpture at Bodh-gayi, 
roference to which will be made in a subsequent part of the paper, wherein Apollo is said 
to be represented as being drawn in a car with a team of four horses, 


¥ 
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The key-stone of the Buddhistie theory appears to be the subject represented 
in some of the sculptures in the temple and it is necessarv to consider them seriatim,. 

Much has boen made of the abundance of elephant figures not only in the 
various friezes of the temple, but also in the elaborately sculptured altar or Ratna-Vedt. 

In Konarak there are not only elephant friczes, but goose friezes as well, and 
there are cornices containing rows of processions of horsemen and infantry. While it 
must be admitted that elephant figures are met with in some of the oldest Buddhist 
remains such as the Asokan cave known as the Lomasa Rishi Guhd in the Barabar Hills, 
similar sculptures are also to be found in structures almost contemporaneous with Kona- 
rak temple such as the temple of Hoysaleswar, an undisputed Hindu shrine supposed 
to have been built between a.p. 1117 and 1288. Tn the Hoysalesware temple in 
Southern India there are amongst the animals depicted, figures of horses, elephants and 
Sardalas (lions) and the last were believed by some to be the svmbols of Hoysala Balla- 
las, even as the lions or leogrifis in Konarak senlptures were taken to be the emblems 
of the Kesaris. Architectural ornaments of this description are also not quite un- 
common in Ellora Caves. M. Langlés says in describing the .\dinatha Sabha in Ellora 
(Tome II, p. 79), “ ona aussi pratiqué de petites retraités (Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,14, 15. 16. 
‘17, 18) couvertes d’tne multitude innombrable de sculptures. L’exterior est orné, 
WVelephants de lions et autres animaux.” A careful study of these with reference to 
Sanskrit works has convinced the modern scholars of the prevalence of **a canonical 
scheme of decoration” of which such frieze-borne figures formed a part. (History of 
Fine Artin India and Ceylon, by V. Smith, p. 42, foot-note 2.) 

The Khajuraho group of temples are believed to have been erected between 
the 4th and &th century of the Christian cra and in’ the precincts of one of them-~—the 
temple of Visvanatha-—there is a colossal elephant carved ont) of stone. Elephant figures 
are also to be met with in the Kora Caves. The huge stonec-elophants at Konarak 
considered by connoisseurs to be not less vigorous in execution than the much-belauded 
horses of the Sun cannot therefore be regarded as something singular or exceptional. 
The picture of a boy and clephant in the Konarak altar reminds Mr. Bishan Swarup 
of the Jataka story which describes how the mother of the future Buddha saw in a 
prophetic dream that a white elephant was entcring into her womb = by piercing one of 
her sides. Mr. Swarup further mentions thas Buddha bimself was born as an elephant- 
keeper or driver in one of his incarnations (Aonarka, p. 88). On this slender foundation 
is based the identification of the sculpture as illustrative of the Jataka story. Mr. 
Swarup identifies another part of this very altar as depicting the mecting of Samba— 
the son of Krishna—and the Sun God, after the former had been cured by the special favour 
of the latter—of the dread disease of leprosy —the result. of paternal curse for a thought- 
less indiscretion. If the boy and elephant had merely been illustrative of a Jataka 
story, it is only natural to suppose that the continuity of the subject should be main- 
tained in the adjoining panels as well —as is said to be the caxe in regard to some of the 
far-famed sculptures at Boro Budur, but to identify at the same breath two such neigh- 
houring sculptures, forming component parts of a single altar piece, as depicting the 
Buddhist Jataka and Hindu Pauranie legends, can hardly be regarded ay a satisfactory 
way of reconciling facts with theory. The provalance of so-called Buddhist ornaments 
like the goose-frieze, the elephant-frieze and the Barajhinji ornament consisting of 
reproductions of a water-weed on the pilasters, ° the scroll work of Nagas and 
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5 The goose-frieze is found in the Afokan pillars, ¢.y., the péllar at the entrance of the Indian Mugeum, 
and Burdjhdnji decorations are met with in the remains at Bodh-Gaya. There is a prominent goose-frieze 
in the semi-circular moonstone at Anuradhapura, which is over-topped by_a mixed frieze of lions, 
horses, elephants and bullocks (Plate 90, Visvakarma, pt. V1I, published by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy), 
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Nagakanyas. und the figure of Lakshmi on the lintel, seem only to indicate that like 
that of Makara in Hindu ornaments, in Toranas (gateways) and water-spouts (Annual 
Report of Archeological Survey of India, 19034, p. 227), the use of these architectural 
devices extended far back into the Buddhist age. In the medieval period these 
conventional ornaments and decorations seem to have heen adopted by architects in 
southern and south-eastern part of India. Similarly in some Buddhist stapas miniature 
productions of these sacred structures are found im the ornamental pilasters. It would be 
as safe to ascribe the existence of a temple to Buddhist influence because of the existence 
of the Barajhanj: decoration, goose-friezes or elephant. friezes as it would be to attempt 
to lay at the door of Buddhism the tvpe of Saiva temple of the Bengal School® (of 
17th century) which are still to be found in some parts of Nadia and other Bengal 
districts—simply because the pilasters of these buildings contain reproductions of 
temples in miniature. 


The sculptural representation of trees found in the plinth have been taken to 
stand for the sacred Bodhi-Trec of the Buddhists. Inthe daina caves at Khandagiri, 
trees enclosed in railings are also found carved in relief. Tree-worship is prevalent 
among the Hindus to this very day. Kalpadruma, the legendary Tree of Desire des- 
eribed in sacred literature, the model of Which used to be constructed in gold and given 
away as Mahd-déna. may also have some influence tm determining the motif of such 
architectural ornaments. That a Kalpadruma existed at Konarak like the Vatesrara 
at Puri appears clear from the Kapila Samhita from which the following translation of 
an extract is given in Dr. Mitra’s work. ‘There exists an all-grantmg tree named 
Arka-Vata adorned by numerous birds and at its foot. dwell many saints and whoever 
yoes to the salvation-giving banian tree becomes, for certam. indestructible, For 
the good of animated beings Ntryya himself has become the tree and those who recite 
the excellent mantras of Sarvya under its shade in three fortinghts attain perfection.” 
(Ant. Orissa, Vol. J, p. 147.) Under the circumstance these trees. should, 1 think, be 
taken as conventional decorations only. As regards the semi-ophide Naga and Nagini 
figures represented singly and in couples. usually formmg part of the beautiful scroll 
work and said to be an evidence of Buddhist Architecture (Konarka, p. 86). Mr. M. 
Ganguly in his work on Orissa has pointed out (Ganguly's Orissa, p. 177-78), that in 
the Mahabhdrata Adiparba. mention is made of the thousand Nagas, the offsprings of 
Kasyapa. Even to this day when performing pija of the Serpent Goddess Manasa, 
the name of the principal eight Nagas—Vasuki, Padma, Mahapadma. Takshaka, Kulira, 
Karkata Sankha, &¢e.—are duly recited. Mr. Ganguly holds—-I think with the majority 
of Hindu opinion im his favour—that these demigod-like Nagas were probably 
borrowed by Buddhism from Hindu sources. At any rate there is no reason to Suppose 
that every Niga representation found in Hindu temple should be the outcome of 
Buddhist cult, simply because there is mention of Nagas in Buddhist sacred books. 
this does not in any way militate againt the generally accepted opinion that a certain 
amount of resemblance is noticed among the Buddhist Niga figures as represented on 
the topes of Sanchi and Bharhut, and the Naga representations of the later Brahminical 
period as found in the south-eastern (Orissa) temples. 


6 Mr. R. K. Mukerji, referring to this class of temples in the chapter on “ Building and Carving ” 
in his Foundation of Indian Economics, obverves: “in the older brick temples the spaces between 
the curved lines and roof-base and on the sides are covered with carvings...... there are also mixed 

els of rosettes or geometrical patterns and in some instances miniature temples are piled one above 
the other along the arched openings ’”’ (P- 247). A temple of this kind has been described by the present 
writor in hig article on the remains at Srinagar (Nadia) in the Journal of the Sahitya-Parishad (Vol. 
X1L1, p. 259). 
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The Indian sculptors of old never carved thoir names underneath the works of art 
coming from their chisels nor described the subject which they represented in the various 
sculptures. Hindu iconography as « science is still of recent origin. To this may be 
ascribed the contlict of opinion which is so often noticed in regard to the identification 
of sculptures by different scholars and sometimes Indicrous mistakes are made because 
of the partiality or bias towards a particular theory. 


Instances of such clashing opinions are by no means uncommon in regard to the 
Konarak sculptures. The well-known ‘Teaching Scene” has been taken by Mr. Swarup 
to represent Buddha in the act of delivering a sermon or imparting religious teaching 
to some of his disciples (op. cit., p. 86). Dr. A. K. Coomaraswainy, @ scholar well 
‘learned in Hindu and Buddhistic lore, describes this in his Viseakarma, Part VIL, plate 
72, as Vaishnava Guru. Any one who has the opportunity of examining this picture 
carved in chlorite or the beautiful reproduction of it as given by Dr. Coomaraswamy 
will admit that there is nothing in it peculiarly Buddhistic, which may confirm 
Mr. Swarup’s identification. 

There is another representation, known as the ‘Archery Scene,” which 
Mr. Swarup considers to be the illustration of an incident from Sarabhanga Jdlaka (op. 
cil. p. 87). Buddha, though he was without auy previous training, is said to have 
defeated all his competitors in an archery competition. Among the local poople this 
sculpture is said to illustrate the shooting of arrows by Paraswrima. Inthe Hindu sacred 
books there is mention of an incident referring to Parasuraima’s reclaimimg land from the 
sea-bed by shooting arrows. Whether the mound or projection m_ the seulpture which 
the arrows are represented as piercing through ix meant for a sea-side cli? or is due 
merely toa wrong idea of perspective is more than what can be asserted with confi- 
dence. As instances are not wanting of representations of purely secular incidents— 
such as hunting xcencs—among the Konarak seulptures there need be no objection in 
{aking this at least as a sec ular feat in archery. Among these sculptires some have been 
identified as pictures of Piceranie incidents such as marriage of Nita and killing of 
Mahishasura and accepted as such without cavil even by Mr. Bishan Swarup. A numbe 
of images of Hindu deities such as Bishnu, Siryva, Ganga, Bilagopala and DBrihaspati, 
&e.. have also been discovered among the ruins. It does nob seenr therefore probable 
that among Hindu Pauranice sculptures of this description, illustrations of Buddhist 
Jataka xtorics would also find a place In a seattered disconnected sort of way. Mr. 
Bishan Swarup identified one of these stonc-carved pictures as Buddha with Mucha- 
linda the Serpent. God (op. cil, p. 87) and the two sinall female figures standing on two 
sides were declared to be Sujata the wife of the rich Sresthy, who brought the Enlightened 
One food after his prolonged abstinence, and her maid-servant Punna. Mr. Swarup’s 
objection to the group being a Hindu Vaishnavite image lies in the tae that ordinarily 
Vishnu is depicted as lying on the Ocean of Milk with the serpent Sesha or Ananta 
spreading its hoods over his head. 

In. the catalogue of exhibits published on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Indian Museum, 1913, there is a description of an authentic Buddha and M uchlinda 
image (No, 6290 of the Catalogue). It is noticeable that in this sculpture Buddha is 
represented as seated on the head of the Serpent God. Serpent hoods are found also 
on the head of the image of the Jaina Tirthankara Pirsvanatha. It does not seem 
quite safe, therefore, to classify an image as Buddhistic merely from the accompanying 
serpent symbol. In his comprehensive work on Hindu Iconography, Mr. T. A. Gopi- 
natha Rao describes a Vishiu image of the Bhogasthanaka order, in which the god 1s 
shown in a standing posture with the serpent’s hood over his head, flanked cn two 
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sides by the figures of Lakshmi (Goddess of Wealth) and Prithvi (The Earth Goddess). 
In a silver statuette of Vishnu discovered: in the village of Churii in Bengal (given 
in plate No. 24, of Mr. R, D. Banerji's History of Bengal) the god is shown as stand- 
ing upright and has over his head a sort of arch which seems to be made of hoods ot 
scrpents. While there may be still some doubt as to the definite classification of this 
so-called Muchalinda sculpture, the statement that it is an image of Buddha cannot 
be held to have been established. On the lintel of the beautifully carved chlorite door- 
way of the temple well-known as a memorable production of Orissa art, is depicted 
the image of Sri or Maha Lakshmi, a fact which is sought to be made one of the strongest 
proofs of the theory of the Buddhist origin of Konarak ruins. The goddess Sri has 
been described in the Matsya Purana in the chapter dealing with the Sun God and other: 
minor gods and goddesses (Chap. 26, Slokasx 40 to 46) and it mainly agreés with the 
noticeable features of the deity ordinarily depicted in the sculptures.7 As Mr. 
B. C. Majumdar has shown in one of his Jearncd articles in the Bengali magazine, Sahitya 
(Sahitya 1312 B.S., p. 131-138), these S77 images are identical with Kamalatmika, one 
of the Dasamahividyis of the Hindu Pantheon. It will appear from Mr. M. Chakravar- 
ty’s learned notes on Dhauli and the caves of Udayagiriand Khancagiri (Calcutta, 1903), 
that the images of Sri, Gaja-Lakshmi or Mahalukshmi and pictures of trees, &c., are 
common alike to Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. Even to this day trees, arc represented 
in Jaina places of worship and Kalpadruma of the sacred lore has by no means 
fallen into oblivion. Srimértis are not peculiar only to Buddhist stipas at Sanchi, but 
reproductions of these figures are met with in Orissa as in the Lakshmi temple in 
Jagannitha enclosure, Puri. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 
Western Circle, 1904, gives an interesting account of the Hindu temple of Narasitivha Natha 
situated in another part of the province of Orissa. ‘he temple which he ascribes to 9th 
century or to an earlier period has got a chlorite door-frame somewhat resembling the 
one at Konarak and in the lintel is depicted the image of Lakshmi and two female atten- 
dants bearing flyskips and over the head of the goddess are represented two elephants 
holding aloft two water-jugs in their trunks. Professor Bhandarkar referring to plate 
No. 1, and p. 71, of Fergusson and Burgess’s Cave-T'emples of India, observes : “It is no 
wonder that Lakshmi image should be found on the lintel of the temple—as these are 
met with alike in the ancient caves of Katak and the temples of Southern Orissa.’ Like 
the Svdstika, Sri or Kamaldimikd figure seems to have been looked upon as a_beneficient 
symbol and as such Came to be adopted as a sort of conventional decoration by Hindu 
architects, especially in connection with sacred places of worship. 


The erotic sculptures at Konarak-—the likes of which are also found in other 
Orissa temples—have also been brought into requisition in the attempt to establish the 
Buddhist claims. These pairs of human figures in various attitudes (bandhas) are taken 
to be due to the influence of the Taniriks of the Left Path School. The pro-Buddhist 


1 fare Oy Wereans aa Tae aferars | i 
qaraat ware HMA || vo || 
qrad wean: fara: areatarat saggy: | 
TUT TTST SF TUfererera ray || Ye || 
BRA SUCAATAT At AGEN FaTA aT: 
rerreraeal RCT APE HM TUTTE Hl YG | 
Aeeagas afrarart arene R yeaa sears 
8 In Kharavela’s inscription there is mention of a i 
with leaves on (J BORS., December 1917, p. 468). Mn RP a ae Headers Obtanoce 
‘Chintamant for description of this Maha 


et for descr na (Danakhanda 5),a fact which seems to show that cere- 
monies of this kind like the conception of the tree itself wore essentially Hinduistio in character, 
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arguers assert that the union of those erptic pairs is a crude way of representing the 
union of Buddha and Prajtd (wisdom) (Konarka, p, 63), In direct contradiction to 
this theory it has been stated by a writer in a vernacular journal that the object of 
these carvings was to prevent the austere devotees of Buddhism from approaching the 
neighbourhood of the temple. This view may be dismissed without much comment as 
under some of its degraded T'dntrik forms, a good deal of license seeas to have been 
allowed to followers of the faith, Sir J, G. Woodroffe in his preface to Mr. M. Ganguly’s 
book on Orissa, has referred to Dr. Maeterlmk’s mention of the occasional existence of a 
type of erotic representation on the walls of Gothic cathcdrals. It has been justly held 
that mere sentimental or spiritual explanation of these sculptures do not explain away 
their bearing as a natural land-mark in the evolution of human faith and morality, and 
one is ‘reminded of Kraft Ebbing’s well-known dictum that “sexual feeling is really the 
root of all ethics and no doubt of westheticism and religion” (Psycho. Scr, p. 2). Mesars. 
Stephen and Catherwood in the course of their explorations in Central America discovered 
ruins of huge edifices in the cornices of which were found depicted symbols of an erotic 
character ‘membra conjuncta in coitu ’ (Squier’s Serpent Symbols, p. 48). Mr. Westropp, 
mentions having met with the symbol in temples and public buildings at Panuco 
(Primitive Symbolism, p. 33). It is interesting tu observe that like the sculptors lustrating 
the descriptions in Kamésdsira, on the steps of Mahamaya or Ramchand: temple, and on tho 
porch of the Stun Temple at Konarak, he explains these pictures as representing in 
various manners the union of two sexes. Another remarkable feature of similarity in 
religious so diverse as Mexican and East Indian is the worship of the Sun God in 
Mexico, which appears to have been, interconnected with the worship of the Phallic 
symbol. Representations similar to those which Dulaure found carved or painted at 
Panuco were observed by Bortram on the sacred cditices at Tlascalla, where among the 
local creck tribe heliolatry was strongly in evidence. No connection has yet beon 
established between the religious cults of India and Mexico and what appears to 
have been a stage in the natural evolution of human faith or as it has been 
ealled---a ‘cosmie process,” should not be hastily ascribed to a degraded form of 
any particular religion. One is therefore inclined to bold that these crotie figures 
bv no means establish the Buddhist origin which in claimed for Konarak. It may 
be stated in this connoction that according to Hindu works like Uthalakhanda 
(Chap. XI) sculptures of this description are carved with a view to prevent 
the buildings being struck by lightning (Vujrdpdtadi-bhityadi-varanartham, ZAWAS- 
arearfe are + &e.). Mr. V. Smith whose attention seems to have been drawn to such 
Sanskrit texts has also remarked that “such sculptures are said to be a protection 
against evil spirits and so serve tho purpose of lightning-conductors”” (4 gas Hine 
Art in India and Ceylon, p. 190, foot-note). In the Agni purana also, we find directions 
regarding tho representations of these human couples in certain parts of sacred buildings 
(Agni. Vol. 1, p. 356, Ed. Biblioth. Indic. Ch, 104—30. Mithunati padavurnabhi Sakha- 
seshans vibhishayel faerie: OTETM A: MTT AT aTTAT )- Tt has also been asserted that 
‘according to the Silpa Sdstras, it was customary to depict on the temple buildings scenes 
portraying the nine principal sentiments (Rasa) and the erotic passion or Sringdra Rasa 
being the first in the category, has naturally come to occupy & more prominent place. 
These explanations coming a6 they do from Hindu sources, certainly go to show that 
carvings of this kind were not the hall-mark of any particular croed. Not content with 
the so-called indirect evidence of once prevailing Buddhism, an attempt has been made 
to silence all dissentients by making » bold assertion to the effect that ere is an image 
-of Buddha at Puri which can be traced to Konarax. The image of Sun in the Sun 
Temple at Puri is said to have been removed from the isonarak temple and there is also 
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a tradition recorded in the Palm-Loaf Temple annals (Mddlé Paiiji) which lend support 
to this. In the Sun Temple there is another partly mutilated image which the Pandas 
or the custodians of the temple declare to be that of Indra, the Hindu Jupiter Pluvius. 
Mr. Swarup declares this image to be that of Buddha (Konarka, p. 84), an identification 
which would naturally lend a strong support to his own theory. Mr. Swarup’s opinion 
in this matter cannot, however, be accepted as final as we find that a very different view 
has been put forth by an independent scholar, after a minute and careful personal 
inspection. In an article in the Modern World. July 1913, Mr. Himangshu Sekhar Banerji, 
B.L., Who took careful measurements of the altar at Konarak and the pedestal of the 
images in the Puri Sun-Temple, has described the similarity of the so-called Buddha, with 
that of the Moon-god, in the Navagraha frieze at Konarak and in view of the tradition that 
the Moon was also worshipped there dong with the Sun, he is inclined to hold that the image 
in question is that of the Moon. If there had been anything poculiary Buddhistic about 
the image which was likely to lead to a satisfactory identification, the fact’ would hardly 
have escaped the attention of modern resoarchers. Mr. M. Ganguly, whose work on Orissa is 
probably the latest of its kind from the pen of an Indian scholar, has also been careful not 
not to hazard such a guess. Mr. Swarup’s identification can therefore only be regarded as 
‘proven’ under the circumstance, 

Some of the Indian writers are so much obsessed with ‘ Buddhist’ theories that we 
find in a vernacular work on Puri Shrines (?urt Tirtha) by Mr. Nagendra Nath Mitra, 
a statement to the effect that there are big images of Buddha on the pyramidal roof of the 
Konaiak porch or Jagmohan. We had an opportunity of inspecting these images at close 
quarters, having risked a climb to the roof with the help of the local chowkidar. Being 
four-headed they are popularly believed to be representations of Brahman. Mr. Swarup 
with Mr. Longhurst of the Archwological Survey (Arch. Survey Report, ’, Cirele, 1906). 
so far differs from the popular identification as to take these images for representation of 
Siva or Mahegvara, the matted locks being considered a fifth head on the strength of cer- 
tain passages quoted from Hindu ‘Texts. The author of ‘ Konarka’’ monograph seems 
to be under no illusion that these images were made to represent the founder of Bud- 
dhism in any of the varying attitudes (Jfudra), but Mr. N. Mitra seems to go a step 
further even than other theorists of this school. Mr. Swarup, in view of his own peculiar 
Views, secms to be anxious to relegate the Solar cult to a very subordinate position, and 
enunciates the view that it could never make a stand as a distinet or separate creed 
having subsequently become absorbed in the Saivite faith—-the Sun God coming to be 
regarded as one of the eight forms of Siva or Rudra. To an unsophisticated person the 
obvious object of this assertion would appear to be that if Sun-worship were reduced to a 
mere ‘subsidiary cult,’ it would be casier to attribute the building of this famous fane to 
a once flourishing and widely prevalent faith like Buddhism, Heliolatry seems to have 
once been fairly established in this land—from the temple of Martand® in Kashmir inthe 
far north to that of Konarak in the southern shore. In Punjab, Multan (Mulasthn) on 
the Chenab (Chandrabhagé) was an ancient scat of Sun-worship. (Cunningham’s The 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 2382). Mr. N. N. Vasu quotes Vardha Purdia (178, 49-55) 
to show that Sun images were consecrated by Sambu, the Pauranic founder of the cult at 
Muttra, Multan, and Ujjain (Introd. to Praja Parikrama), and in Vabishya Purdna also 
there is mention of Multan and Chandrabhagé in connection with heliolatrous rites 
(Viasiavism,  Saivism, dc. by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 153). In Central 
India the shrines of the Sun God were not quite a negligible factor (Report 
Arch. Survey, W. India, Vol. IX, pp. 73-74, one of the interesting remains of early 
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heliolatry in the Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula, now in situ in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, which records the erection of a Sun temple by this blood-thirsty son of the White 
Hun Toramena, in the loth year of his reign, 3.e. about a. v. 530. (Fleet No. 37.). 
Mr, D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting progress report. of the Archeological Survey, 
W. Circle, 1905-06, pp. 51-52, describes a 7th century Sun temple at Basant gach 
in Sirohi, and a 8th century one at Osiah in Jodhpur State, both of which are rich 
in artistic sculptures. M. Langlés describes a Sun Cod im the peristyle or verandah 
of the cave at Ellora Djenouassy (Janwasi)—a Suiva cave which mav be ascribed to 8th 
or 9th century (Le toit du verandah ou peristyle sur Jes murailles du quel on a seulpte 
i. «f Souria (le soleil) tranée dans son char par sept chevanx, p: 89, Tome If). 

* There is an old Sun Temple at Gaya to the north of the Vishnapada ‘Temple. the 
sacred fane which contains according to Hindu belicf the foot-print of Vishuu.!® The Sun 
in this temple is as usual shown as being drawn in a seven-horse car. The Image 1s 
important in the sense that the sculptor has followed the description of the God as 
given in the Hindu scriptures instead of taking for his model the standing fieure with tavo 
archer companions said to be an adoption of Greek Apollo found on an Asoka railing in 
Bodh-Gaya, to which reference has already been made. 

Hf the Apollo model had no influence in determining the nature of the image at 
Gava itself, it is not likely that if would have any influence on the 13th century artists 
at Konarak. Gaya is not the only place in Bihar containing traces of Solar worship. 
In an open courtyard inside the temple of goddess Pattane8vari, the guardian deity, 
according to the local Hindus of the city of Patna, was found a big image of the 
Sun Godt! 

A twelfth century chlorite Sun image found at Rajmahal on the border of Bengal, 
has been thought deserving of a notice in Mi. V. Smith's Mestory of Fine Art and 
Seulpture. In Bengal itself instances are not uikuown of the Sun God being worshipped 
under a totally different name as the result of forgetfulness or misconception on the part 
of local inhabitants.!2 9 Mr, Brayendra Nath Banerji in the Journal of the Sahitya Parishad, 
describes the so-called image of Shasthi (the guardian goddess of infants) worshipped at 
Chinsurah which is in reality an image of the Sun God with the usual top-boots 
and lotuses in both hands (Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Vol. XVLU, 
p. 193). Mr. Nikhil Nath Rov in his history of Murshidabad, deseribes an image of 
a Sun God seated on a horse known as Gangaditya, which is still worshipped in the 
village Amarakuidu, lying not far from Berhampore, the headquarters of the Murshida- 
bad district. In the Kandi subdivision in the same district the Sun God is regularly 
worshipped at Jemo Rajbati, and also at Gokarna, Patanda, under the name of Kusaditya 
(Journal of the Sahitya Parishad, Vol. XIV, p. 144). Not long ago the late Dr. Bloch 
discovered at Maldah the image of a Sun God of the Aditva class. Some 
of the Sen Kings of Bengal- -who flourished before the Mahomedan conquest-—were 
Sun-worshippers and Kesava Sean in the Edilpur Grant (JASB.. Vol. X, 1914, p. 103), 

10 The shrine evidently balongs to Buddhist times, and proves that Sun-worship a4 a distinct cult 


was even then in vigorous existence. Inside the temple is an inscription in the era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana, year 1813. (List of Ancient Monuments of Bengal, p. 280. Above Vol. X, p. 341.) 


1 The imuge ig no longer worshipped and waa lying noglected when the writer of this nute visited: 
the shrine with sume delegates to the laat Bengali Literary Conference held at Baukipur, 


27t is interesting to note that lingering traces of heliolatrous rites are still to be observed in the 
Chhat (Sansk. Chhata ?] festival of Biheri and up-country women, 
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describes himself as Parama Saura. The Solar cult which was once so wide-spread and 
has left such important archsological evidence of its influence cannot be called a ‘subsi- 
diary ’ one, and there appears to he no proper foundation for the idea that at Konarak 
the Sun worship had flourished like a parasite on the ruins of a once popular Buddhist 
place of worship. 


It is not the place to discuss the relative merits of the theories as to whether the Sun 
worship ultimately got merged or incorporated in Narayanic or Vaishnavic cult or 
in the Saivaic one, though certain facts are certainly in favour of, the former supposi- 
tion. It is worthy of note that at Vrindaban, one of the principal seats of modern Vaish- 
navism, Sun is even now worshipped in a temple on the fila of twelve Adityas, and-at 
Muttre another sacred place of Vaishnavite pilgrimage there is a Sun temple on the 
Surya Ghat or Surya tirtha where according to Hindu belief Bali, the lord of the P&tala 
regions, obtained from the Sun God the jewel Chintémani as a reward of the austerities 
practised by him. In the copper-plate grants of Keéava Sena, and Visvaripa Sena (J ASB., 
Vol. LXV, Pt. I, p. 9), after the opening words Namo Nardyaraya wa areramrea ( Salu- 
tation to Naréyana ) occurs the sloka (vande Arabindabuna-vandhabam=-andhakara-karani- 
baddhabhubanatrayamuktihelum ) a@@ sywrSeaqaq areaqqaeqare ARATE TIARAT HOTT | 
Salutations to Thee Thou friend of the Jotus plants and deliverer of the three 
worlds from the prison of darkness. &c. That the stanza is to be taken as referring 
only to the Sun God hardly requires any comment. In reference to the Martand temple 
is also mentioned ‘the local name of Vishuu as the Sun God.’ In popular parlance the 
Sun God is even to this day referred to in Bengal as Sarya Narayana, A carved stone 
in the Indian Museum—known as Sirya Nirayara Sili—on the top of which is sculptured 
the Jotus symkol of the Sun seems to bear convincing testimony to the union of the two 
tonets, At any rate, so far as Konarak is concerned, there seems to have been no such 
clashing of 1ival Hindu sects and the claims now rashly advanced on behalf of Buddhism 
restricts the discussion to the actual influence, if any, exercised in this part of Orissa by 
the Buddhist faith alone. In the Arch. Survey reports there is no mention of any 
Buddhist remains found at Konarak. Nowhere on the temple do we tind any representa- 
tion of the characteristic Buddhist symbol of T'ri-raina. Messrs. Vincent Smith and 
Havell in their well-known works on Indian Art and Sculpture have made no observa- 
tions on this point. Mr. R. D. Banerji, now Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 
Western Circle, who had on more than one occasion studied the Konarak remains on the 
spot declared to me that nothing Buddhistic has yet been found on the site in the 
course of excavations made by the officers of the Archwological Survey. Mr.M. Ganguly 
also maintains a discreet silence and does not commit. himself to the views enunciated 
by Mr, Bishan Swarup. 


As we have shown above the so-called evidence adduced in support of the pro- 
Buddhist theory is exceedingly unsatisfactory, as Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra himself 
admits,!! and so long as no new results of archsological or epigraphical discoveries are 
forthcoming to corroborate such statements no accurate or scientific writer should speak 
of Buddhism or Buddhistic influence in connection with the Konarak ruins. 


«The evidence available is certainly exceedingly m agre and unratisfactory, but without the 
assumption of previous sanctity and celebrity it becomes difficult to account for the selection of a sea- 
beach for the dedication of so costly and magnificent a temple asthe Black Pagoda” (Ant. Oriasa, 
Vol IT, p. 148). As regards the inaccessibility-or loneliness of some of the wellknown sacred places of 
the Hindus, one is tempted to quote from the beautiful lay-sermon of Sir Rabindranath Tagore “ What 
is Art? ’ (Personality, p. 28-29 & 32), in justification of the selection of such beautiful sites, 
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SAMAJA. 


BY N. G. MAJUMDAR, Esa., B.A.; CALCUTTA. 

Proressor D. R. Buanparxar in his discussion on Asoka’s Rock-edict ] in which 
the king condemns the saméja but shows his leaningness towards a particular kind of it, 
has culled from many sources various references to the word samija.! He has clearly shown 
from Brahmanical and Buddhistic literature that there were two kinds of sama ja, and that 
the groat monarch wanted to taboo that particular kind in which, animals out of number, 
were, as a rule, slaughtered and “‘ the meat formed one of the principal articles of food 
served.” Regarding this point I do not think any reasonable doubt can possibly be 
entertained. But what was the sccond kind of samdja. Prof. Bhandarkar has shown eood 
reason to suppose that in this samdja “the peuple were entertained with dancing, music. 
and other performances,” which accsrding to Rock-edict ] was considered Sddhumata 
or excellent by king Asoka ? 

The above thoory of Prof. Bhandarkar, 1am glad to say, is strongly confirmed by 
the following evidence, First, ] want to point out that the word samdja in the sense of 
theatrical performance has been used by Vatsyayana in his Admasitva where he describes 
it as a gort of rceliyious observance. The passages which refer to it are translated below : 2 

“ On the day of a fortnight or mouth, sanctioned by prevailing custum (prajidte) those 
who are attached to (the service of ) the temple of the Goddess of Learning must hold a 
samaja,”” 

** Actors coming from other places should give them a performance ( prekshanakam ).” 

“On the second day (after their porformance) (the actors) should invariably receive 
murks of honour from those (engaged in the service of the Goddess of Learning). * 

‘Then thoy might repeat the performance or be discharged according to the taste (of 
‘the audicnce),’’ 

“ And in adversity or in festivity they (should ) help one another. ” 

‘* And honour and help to the itinerant (actors) who have (already ) entered into the 
‘covenant is the duty uf a Gana.” 

From the abovo quotations it appears that samaja meant a sort of theatrical perform- 
ance. We further notice that it had great religious importance inasmuch as it was 
customary to hold it in temples of Sarasvati who was no doubt considered to be the 
presiding deity of the dramatic art. 

In the Jétaka also samdja has been used in the above sense. Irom the Aanaverujataka 
(No. 318) it appears that in those days there were companies of itinerant actors (2a/a) whose 
business it was to move from place to place and show their performances, which are 
called samdja, in villages (y@ma), towns (nigama) and cities. A courtezan, in the 
above Jdtaka, is in deep love with her husband who has run away. In order to trace him 
back she calls together some professional actors, and addresses them thus: ‘ 7umhdkam 
agamanatthanam nima n’atthi, tumhe gdma-nigamna-raiadhaniyo gantva samajjam katva 
samajja-mandale pathamam eva imam gitam gdyeyyatha (ti nate sikkhapenti pathamam gathan 
vaiva), etc. . . Te Bdranasito nikkhamited tattha tattha sumajjam karonid 
pathamam eva gitakam yayinsu.’’ * In this passage samaja must mean theatrical perfor- 
mance and samajé-mandala, the stage. 

The samija which is described in the Admasiira and to which there are refcrences 
in the Jdtaka would correspond to ihe second kind of samdja as described by Prof. 
Bhandarkar, But this is not the only sense in which the word has been used in the 
.Jétaka. Turning to Fausbol!, Vi, 277 we come across the passage Passa malle samajjasmin 


1 Ante, 1913, 255-58. 2 Kamasatra, Chowkramb4 £anskrit Series, 49-51, 
3 Fausboll, Jdtake, ITI, 61-2. 
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pothenti digunai bhujam. We further learn that this samajja was mafichdtimaicha which 
the commentator explains as matchandm upari haddha-maiicha. This word muet mean, 
therefore, here at any rate, a stage for the purpose of a wrestling combat. It should be 
noted also that a stage can but occasionally serve this purpose for which alone, however, 
open space is always preferable. The commentator explains no doubt, samajjasmin by 
malla-ranj7, but that meaning cannot be the only meaning for reasons just noted—a 
conclusion which is forced upon us from a comparison of the two instances of the Jdtaka 
referred to above. In the first of these as I have already shown samdaja cannot, of course, 
mean a malla-raiga for the simple reason that natas play on it.! 

Prof. Bhandarkar has noticed that ranga and prekshagdra are used synonymously with 
samaja. 1 have not the least doubt that here samaja means the place where plays are 
enacted just like ‘theatre’ which has a double meaning. ‘ Prekshdgdra* is the same 
as ‘ prekshagrihu,’ the construction of which is described at length by Bharata in his 
Natyasdstra (11, 8, ete.). In the description of samdja in the Kamasitra, as we have 
already secn, the word prekshanakam means a performance. From these the conclusion 
becomes unavoidable that samdja was primarily a technical word for theatre. I do not 
doubt, however, that games, contests of animals, etc., were also exhibited in a samaja 
which practice iscommon even now. A stage, therefore, serves two objects, primarily, the 
enactment of a drama, and secondarily, the exhibition of games, These were also what 
xsamaja used to serve in Ancicnt India. 

But the question that arises hore is : which of the above two senses would suit the 
samija which a king like Asoku considers excellent‘ Dr. Thomas takes it in the sense of 
‘a celebration of games or rather contests’ (IRAN, 1914, 398-4). Dut then, why should 
Asoka show a special predilection for itin one of his own religious writs ¢ ‘ There is no 
evidence to prove that tle celebrations of games was looked upon as a religious 
observance in his davs, On ci other hand there is evidence to prove that sama ya in the 
sense of theatrical performance was really looked upon as religious. I have already 
referred to the tesimony of Vatsyavana to this point. But this is not all. In the 
Rémayana,e.g.. the theatre is pre-eminentlv looked upon as a sign of prosperity of a country 
(rdshtravardhana), In the following passage it has been said, that in a kingless country 
ulsavys and samé@jas waich delight the actors and dancers never flourish : 

Nara jake janapade prahrishtanatanartakéh. 
ulsavischa Samdjischa vardhante rashtravardhanah.  ---Ayodh ya, ¢. 67, 15. 

It follows, therefore, that the king patronized the theatre which was regarded no doubt 
as an instrument of educating the people. 

In view of what is stated above, we are now in a position to understand Asoka’s liking 
for this particular kind of samdja, and this explains why he was so cager to record his 
sympathy with it. It may be noticed here that if our interpretation is correct it is the 
first’ inseriptional evidence of a king supporting the stage in India. Besides this there 
wre in record two other inscriptional evidences proving the same fact, viz.. the Nasik Cave 
inscription of the 19th year of the reign of Vasisthiputra Fulumayi and the Hathigumypha 
inscription of the Emperor Kharavela, M.Senart in editing the former inscription, took 
samaja in the sense of ‘assembly.* ° But that word has to be interpreted in a different 
sense now. In]. 5of the Hithigumpha inscription, it has been recorded that the king, 
who was himself a master of music (‘ gandhava-veda-budho ’), entertained his capital, in 


aE OAT EOE 


4 Agsto the fact that sumdja was sometimes celebrated on the top of a hill which was first pointed 
out by Prof. Bhandarkar and the which Dr. Thomas has again drawn our attention, we may cite the 
case of the Jogiméré cave at Ramgarh Hill which according to the late Dr. Bloch was the site of a 
theatre flourishing there at least about the second century 8. 0.— drchaological Survey Report, 1903-4, 

5 Hpi. Ind,, VIIL 61. 
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the third year of his reign, by ‘ Usava-samaja, § just like Pulumayi. It was worth noticing 
here, that in tho record dampa (+) nata-gita-vidita:samdasanaéhi is mentioned over and above 
Usuva-sumaja—karapandhi. This makes clear that in those days samdja or theatre did not 


merely consist of dancing and music,” 


These are then instances to show that the Hindu 


theatre began to receive State support from very carly times. 


MISCELLANEA, 


HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION. 


Messrs. K, P. Javaswau and R. JD. BANERJI 
have placed the students of Indian Antiquity 
” under n deep obligation by having made accessible 
to them, for the first time, a reliable version of the 
very important inscription of King Kharavela at 
Hathigumpha (JBORS., 1917, pp. 425-507). 
Mr. Javyaswal has further increased the value of his 
publication by adding a learned introduction and 
various hotes for clearing up the subject, and it 
may be confidently expected that ere long the 
contents of this valuable inscription will be fully 
utilised for studying the history of the period. 
Before this can be done, however, wo must arrive 
at a dofinite understanding about the date of this 
record. T propose, therefore. to discuss this point 
in some detail in the following pages. 

The various theories entertained on the " subject 
have been suminarised hy Mr. K. D. Banerji. on 
pp. 488-489, in his note. They may be divided 
Into two classes, According to one, there is a 
direct reference to aw date in line 16 of the record ; 
according to the other, there is no date im line 16 
but. there are references to some cvents elsewhore 
(11. 6 and 11) in the record from which an idea of 
Its Approximate date may be formed, 

Both Mr. Jayvaswal and Mr. RK. 1). Banerji have 
endorsod the tirst’ of these theories, and have 
nhesitatingly pronotinced that the record does 
contain a date in lino 16,--*In the time of 
king Muriya |Chandragupta] which had clapsed by 
hundred and = sixty-five vears’’ according to 
Mr. Javaswal (pp. 449, $51) wnd “in the ora of the 
Maurya kings, one hundred and sixty years increas- 
ed hy five "  aecording to Mr. Banerji 
(p. 492). [nspite of this difference of interpreta- 
tion, which, by the way, is not insignificant, both 
the scholars take their stund upon the same 


e » 


reading, viz. ‘* Pan-artariya-sathi-vasa-sate Raja. 
Muriva-kale.’ The correctness of this reading 
(with slight unimportant rtnodifications) have 


hitherto been conceded even by those (e.g. Dr. 
Flect) * who were not disposed to look upon it as 


containing a date, for there reomed to have been — 


very little ground of doubt in the facsimile given 
hy Pendit Bhagwiu Lal Ludraji. Now that an 
impression has been prepared on approved seientifie 
method, it is tine to examine clos‘ly the original 
words ag they stand inthe record Fortunately, 
Mr Banorji has tuken a sepurate impression of the 
‘dated portion” (see Plate LV) and it may be 
hoped, therefore, that we have here the — best 
mechanical estampage of dhe portion that we may 
ever hope to obtain, 


Now any one whe even cursorily ghlinces at 
Plate PV must at onee come to the conclusion that 
the letters read as © Sa éhiva sa” are fur from 
Clear, Tn the first place the second better can be 
hardly read as *thi’, This may be verified by a 
comparison of the other *tlha’s an the record, cg: 
that of * Choya (or? @) tha?’ in the same line 
‘Rathika’ ind. 6, *Athame? in bo 7. The 
next letter read as * va’ looks like ‘ta’ for its 
Jower limbs are not joined and there is no sign that 
they were ever so joined. The third letter, read 
as fsa’, looks more like pa’ than auyvthing else ; 
the deft Titnb of ‘sa? 
cannot suppose that the same stroke served both 


as the right limbof*ta’ (or, va) as well as the left 


and 


is cntirely wanting for we 


linnh of ‘sa’. 

It thus appears to me, that, so far at least as 
the facsimile poes, there is no justification for the 
reading ‘sathivasa-sute ’. In the absence of this 
reading, Chere remains no trace whatsvever mm. the 


inscription, of any direct reference to a date. 





Now, conceding for a moment, that the reeord 
really contains the date 15, of the era of Muriva 
(Chandragupta] or of the Maurya kings as con- 
tended by Mr, Juyaswal and Mr. Banerji, and is to 
be placed in about 161 5.c. let us see what result 
follows. The record, as tnterpreted by these two 
stholurs, mentions in line 6, that king Kharavela, 
in his fifth year, brought into the capital the canal 
exeavuted by king Nanda three centuries before. 
As. Mr. Banerji has shown (p. 498), this would 
mean that a king Nanda was master of Kalilga in 
about 465 or 469 Bc. Mr. Banerji would identify 


§ Journal of the Bihar and Orisea Research Society, 1917, 455. . 
? To show further that it was really a full-fledged theatrical performance in the senee that actual 
dramas were enacted on the stage, I should like to draw the attention of scholars to the ozcurronce of 


the word nitaka, i. e, drama, in the Jdtdka (IV, 105). 


8 Floet no doubt suggested some alterations, but he fully admitted the possibility of this receding. . 


See his reading quoted by Mr. Banerji on p. 491. 
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him, not with the earliest ruler of the Nanda 
Dynasty, but with the earliest king of the Paura- 
nic list whose name contains or is supposed to 
Contain the adjunct Nanda, 7.¢. Nandivardhana. 
We leave out of consideration, for the moment, 
the fact that the name is given as Nandivardhana 
in all the authentic Purdnas, that the corrupt 
Bhavishya Purdaa alone gives the name as Nanda- 
vardhana, that none of the Puranas count him or 
his successor among the Nanda kings and that 
there is no justification therefore to dub him as 
Nanda I. as Mr. Banerji has done on the authority 
of Mr.Jayaswal. We take for granted that Nanda- 
vardhana,or Nandivardhana, of theSisunaga dynasty 
was on the throne in 465 38.¢. (taking the later date). 
This would place Aj&tasatru’s reign, according 
to Mr. Jayaswal's calculation, between 568 and 534 
B.c., or rather earlier, as we may justly suppose 
that king Nandivardhana was for some years on 
the throne of Magadha before he could excavate a 
canal in Kalitiga. Now this not only runs counter 
to the present accepted view about the date of ihe 
death of Buddha but is also opposed to the ortho- 
dox view, accepted by Mr. Jayaswa!, that the 
Buddha died in the 8th year of Ajftasatru’s reign 
(see, ¢.g., the Synchronistic table of Mr. Jayaswal 
in Appendix C of his paper on the Saisunaka aud 
aurya Chronology, ete., published in JBORS., 
‘Sept. 1915. Reprint p. 49). The date of the 
Hathigumpha inscription, as interpreted by Mr. 
Jayaswal and Mr. Banerji, thus upsets the accepted 
date of the Gautama Buddha and therewith the 


whole chronological system based upon it. Such 
far-reaching conclusions can he accepted only on 
the basis of clear and positive evidence. But as 


the line 16 of the record 
which is the keystone of the whole structure is far 


has been seen above, 


from being clear and positive. 


Attention may be drawn in this connection to 
the ways in which idioms expressing dates have 
been interpreted by these scholars. We have 
three such expressions, viz., /i-vasa-sata in line 6, 
-terasa-vaeg-eata in line 11, and the alleged sathi- 
vasa-sata in line 16, They have taken the first 
two in the sense of 300 and 1300 respectively, but 
have interpreted the last as 160, while it is clear 
that, to be consistent, they should have explained it 
as 6,000. According to the usual meaning the first 
two expressions ought to be taken in the senee of 
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113 and 103, respectively. These would upset many 
theories started by Mr. Jayaswal, Thus, forexample, 
there would be nv basis for the suggestion that we 
have jn line 1] a reference to the Kaliiga hero who 
flourished at the time of Mahabharata war, or that 
there was a careful chronicle in Orissa at the time 


of Kharavela which could go back 1,300 years. 


But by far the most important results would 
follow if we take t-vusa-sata to mean 103 on the 
analogy of the so-called satht-vasa-sata. For then 
we have to place a Nanda King in Kalitga in tho 
year 54 of tho Maurya era, and this by itself would 
go far to prove that there is something wrong in 
the system of chronology adopted by the authors 
of the paper. 


Mr, Banerji has maintained that even apart from 
the question of the true reading of line 16, Dr. 
Fleet’s views about the date of the record were 
grossly inconsistent in themselves. In this 1 
cannot follow him, and it ia but duc to the memory 
ov the illustrious scholar that his case should be 
fairly rypresented. As shown by Mr. Banerji 
(p. 494) Dr. Fleet coneluded from some details in 
line 11 that the elevonth year of Kharavela fell in 
the 113th year after the conquest of Kalinga by 
Atoka, and that Kharavela therefore ascended the 
throne of Kalinga, 11] years after the anointment 
of Asuka. Mr. Banerji then adds, ‘‘ Now, accord- 
mg to Dr, Liiders, Khéravela caused an aqueduct, 
that had not been used for 103 years since king 
Nanda or since the Nanda kings. to be conducted 
into the city. in the 5th year of his reign. This 
view is also shared by the late Dr, Fleet.” (1D, 494). 
!t becomes easy of course to show that. the two 
views are incompatible with cach other. The 
fuct, however, is that there is no reason to suppose 
that the particular view of Dr. Liiders was also 
shared by the late Dr. Fleet. His published 
writings on the subject, referred to by Mr. Banerji, 
contain no such thing and Mr, Banerji should have 
given full reference before advancing such a 
charge against the late lamented scholar. He was 
too critical a scholar for such inconsistencies and 
I maintain that his view, so far as it goer, ig 
perfectly consistent in itself. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that Mr. Banerji has fallen into 
similar error in his criticiem of Litder'’s view. 
Khfrevela, according to it, would not be four 
years of age, as Mr. Banerji maintains in 1. 29. 
p. 496, but 11 years of age when Asoka died. 


R. C. Masumpar. 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF F AND O'1N MARWARI AND GUJARATI. 
BY Dr. L, P. TESSITORI ; BIKANER, 


I HAD already dealt with the subject of the present paper in a note published in appendix 

to my “ Progress Report on the work done in connection with the Bardic and Histori- 
cal Survey of Rajputana during the year 1915 ”’,! and had hoped that I had therein given the 
genesis of the wide sound of e and o in Marwari and Gujarati, as distinct. from the narrow 
sound, with sufficient lucidity and documentation to convince everybody. But in this I 
was mistaken and a contradictory article by Mr. N. B. Divatia, recently appeared in this 
Journal,? now obliges me to take up the same subject again and remove some shades of doubt 
which it has cast on my conclusions, 


In the note to which I have just referred, | had shown that every ¢, 0 (wide) 3 of 
Marwari and Gujarati is derived from an ai, ad of the Old Western Rajasthani, whereas every 
é, 6 (narrow) is derived from O. W. Rajasthani e, 9, or, in some few cases, O. W. Rajasthani 
i,ea,u, oa. Withregard tothe former change I had pointed out that the manuscripts indicate 
that it was effected through a process of contraction, that is, through suppression of the 
hiatus, the intermediate step being the diphthongs ai, au, (®% Sf). Thus O. W. Rajasthani 
ai, through ai, gave Marwari-Gujarati é, and similarly O. W. Rajasthani aid, through au, gave 
Marwari-Gujarati 6. Seeing that thespelling ai, au is found in most, if not all, of the carliest 
manuscripts of Marwari and Gujarati, and that it is still used by accurate Marwari writers 
1o represent the wide sounds c. 6, ‘ and at the same time considering that this ai, au spelling 
is not only etymologically accurate but also very significative in that it graphically represents 
the genesis of the sounds themselves, TI had snygested that. it might be adopted, or rather 
readopted, in Gujarati to distinguish the wide sound (¢, 6) from the narrow sound (é, ¢). 
It is known to everybody that one of the deficiencies of modern Gujarati orthography is the 
use of a unique sign to indicate both e, 6 and ¢, ¢. 

Shortly before the publication of my note Mr. Divatia had in this same Journal § 
proposed a theory according to which the é, 60 of Gujarati was devolved from O. W. Rajas- 
thani ai, aii, not through ai, au, but through aya, ava (ay, ar). In reply to this, | had in 





1 Jour. As. Soc. of Beny., N.S., XII, 1916, pp. 73 ff. 
2 The Wide Sound of E and O with Special Reference to Gujarati. Vol. XLVI, pt. DUXXXIX, 1917, 


and Vol. XLVII, pts. DXCI and DXCII, 1918. 
8 T uses grave accent (') to represent the wide sound andan acute accent (’) to represent the narrow 


sound. 
4 I give below a specimen which I have taken at random from a manuscript about 50 years old 
containing the ‘‘ Khyfita’’ of Bikaner by Sindhayaca Day&la Disa (MS. No. 1 of Descr. Cat. of Bard. and 


Histl. MSS., Sect. i, pt. ii)? THT sears srrestat a sa ane cara arraree tA aro 2 gras 
eis featr 8 cathe crew areree TNE Te CCE REMC TT Yo TM THA rat f¥grarsit 
warat swrec arate oe anew akre arqege 2 aia arate ot Perarre Srstt act ater rar ata 
a ara t eavk Fara fran we sane cant Beravie 2B rar at firatca seat MAT ara aur 
qalat] wer cafteat Maret & ara kt arg Manic aa Taheent Tr TA a aes 
aia 8 ater ara torr A war we caeslt ct ceadt ae ree ew aT. 
eto. ( pp. 342b—348a). 

5 A Note on Some Special Features of Pronunciation etc, in the Gujarati Language, Vol. XLIV, 
pts, DLII end DLVI, January and May 1915. 
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my note given some reasons which, I believe, conclusively dismiss Mr. Divatia’s explanation, 
but he has not been persuaded by them and in his new article on the subject still clings to 
his theory and not only maintains that é, 6 are derived from aya, ava, but also that the result 
of the contraction of ai, ati, if this contraction ever takes place, is not é, 6, but é, d. 


Naturally, in the beginning of his new article Mr. Divatia examines the arguments 
given by me against his theory and tries to dismiss them, but how! Instead of removing 
them from his path, he simply walks round them and gets beyond. One of my arguments 
is that there are no sure instances of any ai, ati of the O. W. Rajasthani having changed to 
aya, ava in any stage of this language. To prove the contrary, my opponent splits the vocal 
compounds ai, aii into their two elements and fetches instances of isolated 7, u having passed 
into ya, vain the later stage of the O. W. Rajasthani if not in Gujarati itself! The only 
instances of the pretended change ai > aya which Mr. Divatia is able to quote, are vayara,® 
payasdra, bayathati, and payathati. 1 had already explained these forms as incorrect 
readings due to the habit of the scribes to write ya for?. But Mr. Divatia does not accept 


this explanation and ransacks some O.W. Rajasthani texts in search of examples like niscal, 
uvajhdi, Rémaira, etc., which in his opinion prove that the scribes instead of showing a 
tendency to write ya for 7, show a tendency to writes for ya. But iis the regular spelling 
in all these cases and does not represent a tendency of the scribes, but a tendency of the 
Janguage! The fact is that the tendency of the scribes to write ya for 1 is not only indisputable 
but also much more widely established than Mr. Divatia imagines, for it is found in Prakrit 
manuscripts as well. To cite only one case. Of the two manuscripts collated by Prof. H. Jacobi 
for the edition of his Mahardsirt Erzdhlungen, A and B, the former reads gayam for gaim 
(p. 73) and payasario for paisdrio (p. 63), and the latter kayavaya for kaivaya (p. 61) and 
vayara for vaira (p. 60).’ 

Another of my arguments was that it is not admissible that a language which possesses 
a tendency to samprasarata even greater than ApabhraMsa itself, should at the same time 
possess a tendency to anti-samprasdrara, to use Mr. Divatia’s expression. In other words, it 
is not admissible that the O. W. Rajasthani after changing kavana into kaijna should have 
reversed the process and changed katina into kavana back again. Mr. Divatia clings to 
this example and discovers that Apabhramsa kavana is derived from Prakrit kaiina < ko-una 
<Skt. kah punah (!), and that the O. W. Rajasthani form katina itself is only a return to 
the old Prakrit form! This is of course all in perfect accordance with Mr. Divatia’s principle 





6 Also vayaragt, evidently a tutsama in part modelled on vayara. 

7 These examples probably show that the O. W. Rajasthani scribes who wrote vayara and payasdra 
were not thereby introducing a change in the regular spelling, but only perpetuating an inaccuracy which 
had become traditional. From the grammatical point of view these forms with aya are no less foreign 
to the O. W. Rajasthani than they are to the Mah@rdefri, and if they do not represent an actual change: 
in the case of the latter, much less can they represent an actual change in the case of the former, They are 
evidently anomalous spellings which for reasons difficult to detect were more frequently used in the case of 
some particular words than in the case of others. Had it been the case of an actual change these spellings 
would apply to all words alike. Mr. Divatia has not ignored this objection, but being unable to remove 
it, he has contrived to discredit it by admitting the possibility of the impossible. According to him it 
is quite natural that aya should be found ‘‘ only in certain words,” for *‘ changes in a language cannot 
proceed on regular lines of uniform march ; some forms will linger, some progress, go backwards and 
forwards, till a final settled state is reached.’’ Thus vayara, payasdra and the like are only instances of 
words which felt the change that was beginning to come, in advance of the others. Needless to say, this 
theory of precocious and tardy words and of pendulum-like oscillations backwards and forwards is new 
and would require to be proved. 
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that languages . go backwards and forwards ’’, but the generally accepted principle is very 
different from this. ° 

My third and last argument wasthat when the Marwari and Gujarati scribes found 
that the spelling a, at no longer corresponded to the actual pronunciation, they did not 
alter it into aya, ava, but into at, au. Evidently, by the time when ai, au were introduced 
into tuse—about the sixteenth century 4.D.—the two elements in the vocal compounds ai, 
aii had been. blended together into diphthongs and were then pronounced as diphthongs. This 
ix, perhaps, the strongest and most decisive of all my arguments in that it proves that during 
the period of transition from 0. W. Rajasthanito modern Marwari-Gujarati, if not earlier, 
the tendency of the language was to fuse the two elements in the groups ai, aii into one, not 
to divaricate them further by amplifying them into aya, ava. But Mr. Divatia easily disposes 
of this argument by refusing to believe that early Gujarati manuscripts contain the spelling 
at, au. Even if this was the case, it would suffice to know that the spelling is found in 
Marwari manuscripts, but that it is found in Gujarati manuscripts as well is a matter that 
can be easily ascertained by Mr. Divatia himself if he only cares to complete his researches, 
which, as he states, are “limited in extent in this respect.” 9 


In conclusion, none of Mr. Divatia’s replies to the arguments given by me against his 
theory, does really hit the point, much less can these replics demolish my criticism. However, 
Mr. Divatia has satisfied himself if no others, and thinking that he has cleared his path of all 
obstacles, proceeds on. I shall not follow him into all his details, but will confine myself 
to cxamining the two or three main points in his discussion and conclusions. He begins by 
suggesting that if aya, ava (as developments of ai, até) were not actually written, except in @ 
fow cases, “they were potential developments as precedent conditions requisite for the pro- 
duction of the wide sound (é, 6) which comes on the final a being lost through want of accent 


§ The other examples ‘with which Mr. Divatia tries to show that a va of the Apabhramsa after 
hecoming «in O. W. Rajasthani can rovert to va in Gujarati, are : desdura .desdvara, deula >devala, and 
deura > devara. Hero the reversion of the samprasirana is only apparent. In several old Marwari 
manuscripts (¢.g., MS. No. 15 of Descr. Cat. of Bard. and Histl. MSS., Sect. ii, pt. 1, Samvat 1615-34), 
T have found tho spelling vu for u coming after a long vowel. Thus: rdvw for rdu, rdvuta for rduta, 
revulea for rdula, vdvuli for vduli, Sekhdvuta for Sekhiuta, ote. Evidently, we have here insertion of va-sruti 
between u and the preceding long vowel, and it is this va-sruti that has given rise to the modern va. 
Thus O. W. Rajasthani deula first bocomes devula, through insertion of ra-sruti, and then, by dropping 
the «, devala. Thoro is no question of reversion of samprasdrana here. 


§ Not only is tho spelling ai, aw found in early Gujarati manuscripts, but if is very often found side 
by side with the old spelling ai, avi, a circumstanco that shows better than anything else that the former 
spelling is the immediate successor of the latter and that there are no intermediate steps like aya, ava 
between them. Here is an illustration of the above-mentioned case, taken from the first page of a manuscript 
in my possession, writton, apparently, towards tho middle, if not the end, of the seventeenth century A.v, 
and containing a Gujarati bdl@vabodha to a ‘‘ Jambucaritra,’’ a Jain work : IR THAT Teal Tada wr 
ata oe Pare tH tara velar aarea ave wing |... aia war Hee Aree Vrattang Caat Reet 
Sirsa Be... Cw, etc. It will be noticed that in the above oxtract, at, at are used side by side, 
whereas au is ‘constantly represented by v. This is not a mere graphic peculiarity of the manuscript, 
but it ia a general fact that while early Gujarati manuscripts as a rule always represent é by at, they 
very seldom represont 6 by au, but either use the old form ai or the newer form 0, Marwari manuscripts 
are more consistent in this respect and use both ai and aw. The Gujarati manuscript cited above is only 
one of many I could cite in which ai is used side by side with ai. Indeed, the practice of writing at 
is s0 prevalent in early Gujarati manuscripts that I am very much puzzled to explain how a Gujarati 
xcholar can assert that he has never come across any instance thereof ! 
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thus giving ay, av as the causative principle of the broad sound.” Translated into practice, 
this means that O. W. Rajasthani karai to become modern Marwari-Gujarati karé, had 
to pass through the stages : karaya>karay, the entire process being as follows : 

(1) karai>(2) karaya>(3) karay>(4) kare. 

There is no room for the karat of the manuscripts here, but this is no stumbling-block 
for Mr. Divatia as he has already disposed of the inconvenient form karat by denying its 
existence. Anyhow, one would like to ask, in what does karay differ from karai? For it is 
clear that it must differ in something, otherwise the third phase would represent no progress 
in respect to the first. My opponent’s reply to this question can hardly be expected to be any 
other but this: that the last letter of karai is a distinct ¢ separated by hiatus from the preced-' 
ing a, whereas the last letter of karay is an indistinct 2 attached to and forming one syllable 
with the preceding a. Well, if it is so, is this not tantamount to admitting that the 


second syllable of karay is a diphthong ¢ And if it is a diphthong, is not az its proper 
expression ? 


I think I can guess whence Mr. Divatia’s idea of the intermediate phase aya, ava has 
sprung from. He has seen that in modern Gujaratithe ai, au of tat-samas (e. g. daiva, gaurava) 
is pronounced differently from the ¢, 6 of tadbhavas, while on the other hand aya, (ava) 
of tatsamas and semi-talsamas (ec. g. samaya, paya. nayata, kavari) 18 pronounced very 
much like ¢, 6, and has concluded that aya, ava are akin to é, 6, and ai, aw remote from 
it. If this was Mr. Divatia’s line of thought, he has made here a double mistake : firstly 
in assuming that tadbhava ai, au were necessarily pronounced in exactly the same way as 
latsama ai, au, 1° and secondly in imagining that aya, ava are correctly written in all cases 
when they are pronounced ¢, 6. Forms like samaya, paya, nayana, etc., as are commonly met 
with in O. W. Rajasthani and modern Marwari-Gujarati, are really incorrect spellings for 
samai, pai, naiha or samai, pai, nana, respectively, In my article mentioned above T had 
suggested that in the case of all these dalsamas or semi-latsamas the transition of aya to é 
must have taken place through the intermediate step ai, but L had been. unable to adduce 
any instances of this passing of aya into ai then, as up to the time of writing that article 1 
had met with none in the manuscripts I had examined. Since then I have found many 
instances of at<aya in the Rau Jaita Sirati Chanda by Vitht Sijo, a Dihgala poem, whereof 
acopy dated Samvat 1629 is preserved in the Darbar Library in the Fort of Bikaner,!! and in 
a few other manuscripts. 

ontinuing, Mr, Divatia quotes some ctymologies which in his opinion prove that 

O. W. Rajasthani ai, ait when accented on the a, give aya, ava and hence é, 6 in Marwari- 
Gujarati, and when accented on the 7, uv, give ¢, 6. Unfortunately, a large proportion of 
these ctymologies are incorrect, and sume instead of proving what they are intended to prove, 
prove exactly the contrary. To point out only a few inaccuracies : 

anerit is not from anairad, but from annaeri (Ap.), 

the resultant of maigala is not mégala, but mégala, 

vere does not come from vairai but from *viarai (Ap.) > *virai, verai (O. W. Raj.), 

Rathora is not from Rathaira, but from Rathaiira. 





10 Probably they were pronounced in a way similar to the at, au of Hindi. 

iL See Descr. Cat. of Bard. and Histl. MSS., Sect. ii, pt. i, No. 15. The instances include: pui 
{<paya), hat (<= haya), maigala (<mayagala), haivara ( <hayavara), vijai (<vijaya), and other eimilar forms, 
Forms like these are also met with in the adespotic Jaita St raii Chanda, whereof a copy dated Samvat 1672 
is likewise found in the Darbar Library at Bikaner. 
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It is not exactly clear what Mr. Divatia means by the accent which ho thinks js always 
present on the one or the other element of ai,ai, Hecan hardly mean the old Sanskrit accent, 
for his accent does not fall on the same syllables on which the Sanskrit accent would fall, 
besides, the Sanskrit accent does not always support the theory that ai, ad give é, 6 only 
when accented on the a.12. What he probably means by accent is a stress or preater 
emphasis possessed by one of the two vowels in contradistinet ion from the other, but if he 
means this stress, he has a very peculiar way of defining and locating it. In some places he 
speaks of the “ preponderance " of one vowel over the other. From the examples he gives 
of the preponderance of ¢ or uw over the preceding a, it appears that he tinds the reasons of 
this preponderance in the fact that the 7, or x, is “ guru,” 7 ¢., prosodically long either by in 
nature or by position. Thus in Citlatira > Citdra it is anu long by nature that predominates, 
whereas in Pannaulli > Pannailt > Paénoli it is anu long by position, Now, this is all very 
well, or at least it would be if the etymologies given were all correct, but these are examples 
of ai > J, not of ai > o! 

1 have noted that several of the @ and w's which Mr. Divatia understands as 
predominating, belong to the initial syllable of a suffix or of the sceond member of a nominal 
compound. This is probably a mere coincidence which my opponent possibly has not even 
noticed, but should he ever think of this and come out some day with anew theory according 
to which an? or w forming part of the initial syllable of a suffix or of the second member of a 
nominal compound predominates over the terminal a of the word to which it is appended 
and gives rise to ¢, 6, [think I have better forestall him now by quoting a few ety mologies 
which show that such is not the case : 

Skt. upa-visati > Ap. wea-isat > QO. W. Kaj. ba-isut > Marw.-Guj. bese” Sits down ”, 

Skt. *pra-bhitakah > Ap. *pa-huttati >O.W.Raj. pu-hataii > Marw.-Guj. pohte “Arrived”, 

Skt. pra-hara- > Ap. pa-hara- > O.W. Raj. pa-hura > Marw.-Guj. pohra “ A wateh of 

the day °, 

Skt. *dvd-saplali > Ap. *ba-hattari > O.W. Raj. ba-hutare > Marw.-Guj. bohtara™ Neventy- 

two ”, 

Skt. su-bhata > Ap.*su-bhada- > OW. Raj. su-hara > Marw. Guj. schara A warrior”, 
O.W. Raj. kabana-ita > Marw.-Guj. habanéla A bowman ”, 
O.W.Raj.pakhara-ita > Marw.-Guj. pakhareta © An armoured 

horse"; 
Skt. sva-jana- > Ap. sa-(yjana- > O. W. Raj. sa-yana > Marw.-Guj. saa” A velative or 
friend ", 
Simha-putra- > Ap. Simha-putta- > OW, Raj. Stha-iita > EN ~Guj. Sihota 13 "Son 
or descendant of Stho ’, 
Skt. *Ldabha-pura- > Ap. *Laha-pura- > O. W. Raj. Laha-dra > Marw -GQuj. Léhora 13 
‘* Lahor.”’ 
$e 


Git dere SC! is Aphylla’’ 
“ pia eiie se W Kk ra>.Maerw.-Caj, héra Capparis \p Pie oy, fein Ws a9 
Ske endear ahh Ce. W. Raj. ‘nayara, “naira? Marw.-Guj. “ncéra “* City of... , 


7 1 on gat > Marw.-Guj. vijé ** Victory’, 
yjayd-> Ap. vija(yja-> O. W. Raj. vyguya, vijar je : 
oe ard : A . sera teat O. W. Raj. sai, saii, > Marw.-Guj. nan Hunicdres! < ati 
Skt, Mina an sama(yja-> O. W. Raj. samaya, sama ~ Marw.-Guj. sume ime, epoch, 
: . - “Sta and names of towns or villages in “Ord are often pronouneéd narrow 
ene the ec ashes of old manuscripts shows that the o in these terminations was in origin wide, 
0Wwa ’ 


Con eae 

: core ses both the 6 and tho 6 spelling (e.g. ARNT and ara. ), 

pe copay eee oe roan ih old and accurate manuscripts, and, anyhow, a fact that the 

but the es ts, though ag es writing 6 for 0, never write 7) for 6, is & sufficient reason for conc uding that the 
oin thea terminations must necessarily have been wide in origin. 
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I have remarked above, incidentally, that some of the etymologies which Mr. Divatia 
produces in order to show that ai, ati gave é, 6, and aya, ava gave é, 6, are incorrect and instead 
of proving what they are intended to prove, prove exactly the contrary. My opponent will 
no doubt be surprised to learn this, and still more to learn that his theory is not only fallacious,. 
but is the perfect reversion of the truth. Guided by “‘ the perception of the ear,” Mr. Divatia 
asserts that ¢, 6 can only be the result of aya, ava, and that the contraction of ai, aii can 
only give é,d. The real facts are precisely the contrary : ai, ai gives é, 6, and aya, ava gives 
é, d. Of the former change I need give no illustrations as I believe I have sufficiently 
proved it in my note to which I have referred above, and which as I have tried to show, has 
not been in the least impaired by Mr. Divatia’s adverse criticism. I shall therefore cqnfine 
myself to show how aya, ava contracts into é, 6. One of Mr. Divatia’s examples is ghaterii, 
and another kasolt. The correct etymology of these two words is as follows : 

Skt. ghana-taram > Ap. ghana-(y)arti > O. W. Raj. and Guj. ghaneritt “ Plentiful ”’, 

Skt. kasa-pattika > Ap. kasa-valli(y)é > O. W. Raj. and Guj. kasa-val? > Marw.-Guj. 

| kasot? * Touchstone.” 

Here we have a real instance of the change of aya to ¢ and of ava tod. Mr. Divatia represents 
the change as having taken place through an intermediate step ai, at, and thus makes the 
two examples agree with his theory, but these ai, até are not the regular ai, ati of the O. W. 
Rajasthani, but merely hypothetical forms which have no more reality than Mr. Divatia’s 
potential steps ai > aya, aii > ava, supposing that the latter were justifiable. Two other 
instances of aya > ¢, ava > 6, which are unconsciously given by Mr. Divatia himself, are the 
following : 

Skt. ava-yava- > Ap. ava-(y)ava- > O. W. Raj. and Guj. avéva “ Limb”, 

Skt. *Parna-pallika > Ap. *Panna-valliya > O. W. Raj. Pdna-vali > O. W. Raj. and Guj. 

Pdnoli “ N. of a place.” 

I now proceed to give some additional instances of my own: 


Skt. *Phulla-talakakah > Ap. *Phulla-taddaii, *Phulla-(y)ada(y)aii > O. W. Raj. Philelau 
> Marw.-Guj. Philéléva ‘‘ N. of a tank.” 


Skt. *(ut)tunga-patfika (?) > Ap. *(ut)tunga-vattiya > O. W. Raj. *taaga-vati > Marw.- 
Guj. tangot “A small tent”, 

Skt. dv@ra-patia- > Ap. bara-vatia- > O. W. Raj. bara-vata > Marw. bérdta “Door-panel ” 

. O. W. Raj. baja-vatati > Marw.-(Guj.) b4jdto ‘“ A footstool ”, 


Skt. ere eas *desa-vatlaii <O. W. Raj. desa-vatati > Guj. desa-vato SMiew. 
desdtd “ Banishment ”, 


Skt. kara-pattra-> Ap. kara-vatia- > O. W. Raj. kara-vata > Marw.-Guj. kardta “A saw”, 


Skt. nanandr-pati > Ap. natandu-vai > O. W. Raj. *nananda-vai > Marw.-Guj. nanaddi 
‘* Husband ’s sister’s husband ”’, 


Skt. pra-vayatt > Ap. *pra-vai > O. W. Raj. prot, > Marw.-Guj. po “ Pierces, strings ”, 
© 6 © © «6 « OW. Raj. hara-vala > Marw.-Guj. hardla “ Vanguard”, 


Skt. *Phala-vardhika > Ap. *Phala-vaddhi(y)a > O. W. Raj. Phala-vadhi > Marw.-Guj. 
Pha{ddhi “ N. of a place.” 
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It will be noticed that in all the above examples the ya or va which combines with 
a preceding a toform éor 4d, is initial in the second member of a nominal or verbal compound. 
This is a very important circumstance, because it contains in itself the reason why the ya 
or va in all these cases did not undergo samprasdrana. I have said above that 
samprasarana is one of the most marked features of the O. W. Rajasthani, and that every 
ava of the Apabhraméa is changed into ai in the former language. But when va is initial 
ina word or comes immediately after a prefix. samprasdrara does not take place. Thus 
Ap. vaira remains vaira in O. W. Rajasthani. and similarly a-vasa remains a-vasa, but 
navamaii becomes natimat. Mr. Divatia has made the mistake of overlooking the fact that 
initial va cannot undergo samprasdrana and has given a serics of etymologies in which he 
presupposes two conditions incompatible with one another: the existence of a stress or 
accent on a va or ya initial in the second member of a compound, and the weakening of this 
va or ya into u,t. It is obvious that so lony asthe va in kasa-vaii retains the stress or 
emphasis which naturally falls on the initial syllable of every word, it can never undergo 
samprasarana, The form kasati? can only be possible, if at all, when the word kasa-vatt 
has ceased to be considered as a compound and the va has lost its stress or has transferred 
it to another syllable. 14 As a matter of fact, this has happened in the case of kasavaii, 
and we have of this word two parallel developments: (a) kasa-vafti > kasclt, and (b) 
kasavati > kasatili}® > kasoti. 

In all the examples of the change aya > é, ava > 6 which have been given above, the 
ya and va are initial, a condition which is essential in O. W. Rajasthani for the production of 
the narrow sound. But if we step out of the boundaries of the O. W. Rajasthani into the 
domains of Apabhramka and Prakrit, we find that here the change aya > e, ava > 0 is not 
confined to cases when ya and va are initial, but extends to other cases as well. Thus we find lena 
(< Skt. layana), lona (< Skt. lavana), ohi (< Skt. avadht), etc. [need not give more examples 
of this kind because the reader can see them for himself in Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen, §§ 153-4, but what I wish to remark here is that the change aya > é,ava > @ is 
not a peculiarity of the O. W. Rajasthani, but rather the continuation of a process which 
was already in operation in the early Prakrit-Apabhramsa stage. 


But to revert to the é, 0 sound. Certainly I need not waste time to emphasize the 
absurdity of Mr. Divatia’s suggestion that this sound was probably matured under the 
influence of certain Arabic and Persian words. Mr. Divatia must be very little persuaded 
of the plausibility of his own derivation of this sound, if he finds it necessary to supplement 
it with such hypotheses. No, Arabic and Persian could not be responsible for the birth of 
¢, 6 in the least, and to accuse them of sharing the paternity of these sounds is ridiculous, 
just as ridiculous as it would be to impeach English, because it possesses words, like “hat ’’, 
and “hot”, whereof the vowels are pronounced much like the 2, 6 of modern Gujarati! But 
why, instead of going so far in search of foreign influences, why not lay greater stress on the 
analogy of the 2, 6 of Marwari-Gujarati with the ai, au of Hindi? The latter sounds are 
identical with the former, except that they represent a slightly earlier stage, the very same 
SRIEEIERITEnnnennnnneeeeeeenee nnn nn 


14 Cases of this kind are not unheard of. Cfr. tarvara (< taru-vara), and hémara< hémvara (< haya- 
vara). 

15 I have found the form kasatita used once in Somasundaras(iri's bdidvabodha to Dharmadaésa’s 
“ Uvaesamala’’, 473, Its derivative kasdft is used in Hindi (Bates, p. 111). Mr. Divatia cannot possibly 
claim this form hasaii/t as evidence in support of his theory that an a followed by an accented t gives 6 
because, as I have remarked above, the « in kasatiti cannot be accented. 
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stage, I believe, of the Marwari-Gujarati diphthongs ai, au as they must have been 
pronounced previous to their transition into the wide vowels e, 0. 


I cannot conclude this note without a.gemark on the pronunciation of é,6. As I had 
already pointed out in my former note on the subject, there is in modern Marwari-Gujarati 
a marked tendency to pronounce é and 6 less wide when they are final, than in other cases. 
Here under the term final I comprehend also an é or 6 forming part of the penultimate syllable 
of a plurisyllable ending ina quiescent a. In some cases, the vowel is actually heard as 
narrow, thus the words : dvé-la ‘* will come”, révé “ is crying ”’, Bhatanéra ‘‘ Bhatner’’, ghoro 
“horse”, kard “‘do!”, Ndgéra ‘‘ Nagor”, Rdfhora “ Rathor”, Linamalota “a son or descendant 
of Rinamala”, are generally pronounced : dvéla, rdv’, Bhatnér, ghord, karé, Nager, Rather, 
Rinmalot. Here etymology and the evidence of the old manuscripts are our only guide for 
recognizing in all these vowels which are now heard as narrow, an originally wide vowel whereof 
the value has subsequently been modified. Were we to rely only on the “actual percep- 
tion of the ear ” and disregard the evidence of the manuscripts and of etymology, we should 
incur into the same error as Mr. Divatia who misunderstood véré for véré, Rathora for Rathora, 
and Guhilota for Guhiléta. The “actual perception of the ear’ is often most fallacious, 
but etymology is a faithful guide, and so are old manuscripts in this special case. In fact, 
accurate Marwari manuscripts always maintain with scrupulous accuracy the distinction 
between ¢, d and é, 6 by representing the former by the signs v, Mf, and the latter by the 


signs @, Si. 


In this connection I may here reiterate the practical suggestion which JT had already 
made in my previous note : that when the question of revising the present imperfect spelling 
of Gujarati comes to be reconsidered, the signs @, 8%t—which were formerly used in Gu jarati 
and are still used in Marwari—should be readopted to represent the wide sound of e and a. 
Etymology and manuscript tradition show that the above-mentioned signs are the only 
legitimate and correct ones and their readoption in Gujarati would have, besides others, 
the great advantage of better conforming: the orthography of this language with that 
of Hindi and making it more easily intelligible in other parts of the country.14 





18 T have purposely refrained from alluding in the course of this note to a misinterpretation of a 
passage in my former note which my opponent makes and emphasizes as if in order to condemn ime with 
my own words. A reply to this point might have boon interpreted as a personal controversy. In my 
former note I had taken the opportunity of correcting an inaccuracy into which I had fallen in the first 
chapter of my ‘* Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani, etc.’’, by representing the result 
of O. W. Rajasthani at, aii, as é, 6 in Gujarati and ai, awin Marwari. This moans that, misunderstanding the 
use of the signs di, du in Sir George Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 1X, Pt. ii, to indicate the é, 6 
sound of Marwari, I had concluded that this sound does not exactly correspond with the é, 6 of Gujarati, 


which in the modern writing is inaccurately represented by %, SY; and only after coming to India I dis- 
covered that the é, 6d of Marwari and the é,d of Gujarati are exactly the same and identical sound. But 
Mr. Divatia misinterprets my words £0 as to take them to mean that ‘‘ Dr. Tossitori, . . . thought Mar- 


avadi did not possess even the narrow é—é as evolutes of S¥, I, much less the wide é—¢é”"’ (!), and in 
another place, referring to ‘‘ Dr. Tessitori’s gracefully (sic) frank admission ’’, says that ‘‘ when he wrote 
his ‘‘ Notes ’’ the wide sound of eando. . . . was never present before his mind, and he states there that 


VE and NT became é (T) and 6 (Sf) narrow "“(!) Here evidently Mr. Divatia assumes that in 
my ‘‘ Notes’’ I had used é, 6 to represent the Gujarati narrow sound, but how arbitrary this assumption is 
is shown by the fact that in my “‘ Notes’’ I have never indicated in writing the distinction between the 


wide and narrow sound of ¢, o in Gujarati, but following the modern Gujarati spelling, I have represented 
both by 4, 6. 
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VARTTA—THE ANCIENT HINDU ECONOMICS. 
BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L.. P.R.S.; CALCUTTA. 


Stray expressions of thought in ancient Europe on the material interests. 

Though the science of economics is essentially modern, stray expressions of thought 
on the material interests may be traced back in Europe to the time of Hesiod (8th century 
B.0.), whose Works and Days' is a long versitied dissertation embodying directions for 
practical guidance in the material concerns of life, such as the making of ploughs, sowing, 
planting, reaping, threshing, supervision of slave-labourers, weaving of cloths, management 
of dogs, horses, oxen, etc., shearing of sheep, felling of wood, sea-trade. The European 
writers Subsequent to Hesiod were occupied in a very large measure with thoughts about 
political constitutions. In spite of this feature, we meet with economic precepts and 
anticipations of later economic researches in some of the writings. 


Plato (429 or 427— 347 B.C.) 

Plate has given us a few economic thoughts and analyses, some of which are correct 
even according to modern criticism. These may be gathered from the Republic, Laws, 
und the dialogue called Sophist. The Eryrias, a short dialogue, treats of wealth ; but it 
is considered spurious and does not go deeper or farther than the aforesaid works. Plato 
recognizes the economic basis of political society, the importance of the division of labour 
and also of the primary occupations such as agriculture, cattle-rearing and artisanship, 
domestic exchange of commodities, foreign commerce, and currency ; and touches the 
subjects of distribution of property, money-lending, interest on loans and overdue accounts, 
and such other topics. Though many of his ideas are crude and unscientific, they furnish 
germs of much serious thought to later writers. His economic speculations, however, are 
found in mixture with his treatment of political and ethical questions which occupy the 
primary place, and are not disintegrated yet as a separate subject. ° 


Xenophon (circa 480-357 B.C.) 

Xenophon's Gconomics treats of the management of the household consisting of the 
family with its dependants and requiring property for its maintenance. Incidentally, he 
touches the subjects of agriculture, manufactures, trade, foreign commerce, nature of money 
and some other kindred topics. His precepts for the management of private property show 
much sense and sagacity, ? but his views on the subjects Just mentioned are not in advance 
of his times except. in one or two instances. 


Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 
It was Aristotle who first reached the conception of a special science or art of wealth, 
though he never treated it apart from ethical and political considerations. He used the 
word chrematistike sometimes as equivalent to Mtelike, i.¢., acquisition in general, and some- 


1 See T. Cooke's translation of the poem in threo books, and J. K, ingram’s History of Politicat 
Economy, (enlarged ed,, 1915), p. 9. 
2 Dictionary of Political Economy (edited by R. H. 1. Palgrave) under ‘ Plato,’ and Ingram, op. cit., 


pp. 12, 13. 
3 Xenophon’s work on the revenues of Athens contains some practical suggestions for their improvee 


¥ 
‘ 


ment. 
¢ Palgrave. op.,cif., ‘Xenophon. ’ and Ingram, op. céé., pp. 13, 14 
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times in the narrower sense of that kind of acquisition that is rendered possible by exchange 
and money. The appended table © of the divisions of acquisition will show that he divided 
wealth into three classes, natural, intermediate, and unnatural. Hunting of wild animals 
or of slaves,—the ‘living tools’, is considered a “ natural’’ mode of acquisition as also the 
first division of chrematistike, on account of their having the same relation to the house- 
hold-as mother’s milk to the young, or ordinary food to the graminivorous or carnivorous 
animals. The “intermediate” acquisition is thought to be somewhat removed from nature 
and hence its name. This gulf reaches its farthest limit in the “ unnatural ’, with exchange 
for its instrument. Wealth is defined to be ‘‘a number of instruments to be used in a 
household or in a state.” None of the modes of acquisition sheuld be pursued immoderate- 
ly, as domestic economy is not identical with amassing wealth, nor statesmanship with 
finance. The foundations of an “art of acquisition” quite apart from the “art of house- 
hold management” were thus laid.6 The term oikonomike continued to denote as before 


‘household management ’, chrematislike (or ktetike) being used to stand for the predecessor 


of modern economics. “Political economy ”’ as the name of the science of wealth was first 


used bya French author in the title of his work Traité de U Economic Politique published in 
1615.7 Aristotle dwells on diverse topics of economics which I need not reproduce, Suffice 
it to say that with him originated the conception of a distinct ‘science or art of wealth ’. 


Stray expressions of thought in the ancient East on the material interests. 


The Chaldeans reached a high degree of excellence in agriculture making the soil 
yield a good many raw products. Their methods were first transmitted to the Greeks and 
afterwards to the Arabs, and practised long after the disappearance of the Chaldgwan civiliz- 
ation. The people of Irak under the Abbaside Caliphs followed those methods while the 


® The art of acquisition (kle'tke ; but chrematistike is sometimos used in this wide sense). 
I. Hunting (a) of wild beasts, (0) of those who are * by nature slaves.” 
Il. Chrematistike, the science or art of woalth. 
(1) Natural, including 
(a) keeping of cattle, flocks, &c. 
(>) agriculture (including cultivation of fruit-tree's 
(c) bee-keeping. 
(d) keeping of fish. 
(e) keeping of birds. 
(2) Inte: mediate, 
(a) wood-cutting. 
(+) mining. 
(3) Unnatural ( = metablettke, exchange). 
(a) trade (commerce and retail trade). 
Ist, ship owning. 
2nd, carrying trade. 
3rd, shop-keeping. 
(6) money-lending (usury). 
(¢) labour for hire. 
lst, of the skilled artisan, 


2nd, of the unskilled. ” 
—Jowett’s Poutics of Aristotle (Oxf. 1885), vol. Il, p. 35, as quoted in 


Palgrave, op. cit., ‘ Aristotle ’. 
‘ Palgrave, op. ctt., ‘ Aristotle ’, and Ingram, op. cit., pp. 14-17. 
7 Ingram, om cit., p. 45. ‘ Economia’ meant but ‘domestic management ’ according to Bacon, 
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work entitled Nabatean Agriculture of Ibn Wahshiyah (the Nabateans being an 
Arab people on the east and south-east of Palestine) preserves according to one body of 
opinion, a reflection of those methods. In the opinion of E. Renan, “It is possible that 
the method which is taught in them gues actually back, as far as the processes are 
concerned, to the most ancient periods of Assyria ; just as the Agrimensores latine, 80 recent 
in regard to the editing of them, have preserved for us customs and ceremonies which can 
be explained only by the ‘ Brahmanis’ of India and which are consequently associated with 
the earliest ages of the Aryan race.”& Agricultural treatises on clay were deposited in 
one or other of the sacred libraries in which the priests of each city used to collect docu- 
ements of all kinds. 
China, 

Dr. Chen Huan-Chang’s * Economic Principles of Confucius and his School” makes 
it clear that in the writings of Confucius (552-479 B.c.) and his disciples were imbedded 
remarks bearing on the administration of wealth, its relation to the varions social sciences, 
the principles that should underlie the production, distribution and consumption of wealth, 
and public finance. It should not be thought that there was a separate systematic eXposition 
of all the principles. They are, on the contrary, found scattered throughout their sacred 
writings and require to be scraped together to show that Confucianism is a great economic 
in addition to being a great moral and religious system, containing many an early “ antici- 
pation of the accepted cconomic teachings of today,” 


India: |’arttd emerges as a branch of learning in the epic period. 


In India, the subject treating of wealth emerged very carly as a special branch of 
learning under the name Vartia. It is implied in the use of the expression tisrah-vidydh 
in the Ramdyana’® which points to the inference that Varita crystallized as a branch of 
learning most probably in the epic period. A few Purdnas!! record that the group of 
occupations signified by the word came first into existence in the treta age, and we find its 
appearance as a branch of learning in the Ramayana, the great opic of that age. 


The relation of Virtid to Arthasdstra in the Aautiltya. 


In the Aautiliya, Vartté is mentioned as dealing with ‘wealth and loss of wealth” 
(arthanarthau)'* while the scope of the arthasdstra is laid down thus: “artha (wealth or 
‘ goods’) is the object of man’s desire; the inhabited land (or country) is artha; that science 
which treats of the means of acquiring, preserving, and developing the said land or country 
is Arthasdstra (science of man’s material concerns).”!? Arthasdstra deals with wealth, but 
as good government is the see qua non of peaceful acquisition of wealth, it treats of polity 
also. Arthadaéstra thus concerns itself with the economic development of the country but 





8 Memoir upon the age of the work entitled “ Nabatwan Agriculturc’’ (in French), p. 38, as quoted in 
G. Maspero’s Dawn of Civilization, p. 770, fn. 5. 

9 For the information in the paragraph, see G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 770. 

10 Ramayana, Ayodhya-kanda, ch. 100, alk. 68, mentions three divisions of learning of which one 1s 


vartia. 
1 Vdyu-Purdna, ch. 8, slk. 134; Matsya-Purana, ch. 140, slks. 1—3; Brahmdnda-Purdna, ch. I, alk. 


107; ch, 8, slk. 195; ch. 63, slk, 4 (same as Matsya-Purana, ioc, cit.) 

% Kautitlya, Bk. I, vidyasamuddesah, p. 7-—* Dharmédharmau trayyam. Arthanarthau varttaéyam. 
Nayanayau dandanityam.” Cf. Agni-Purdna, ch. 238, slk. 9 ; Kamandaktya, ch. 2, alk. 7. 

3 Ibid.. Bk. XV, tantrayuktayah, p. 424. 
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has to do ina large measure with polity (dasdaniti) which helps to create and maintain the 
condition precedent of econédmic development.’ The relation between virttd and 
Arthasdstra appears therefore to be that. the former is the general name of the branch of 
Jearning that treats of wealth alone while the latter deals with it in combination with 
polity, and other subjects having more or less intimate connection with varia and danda- 
niti.16 
Arthasdstra a sub-type of Zithdsa.- Veda; how far this is additional clue to the time 
of emergence of. V frit. 

Having noticed the relation of Varitd-to Arthasdstra we are led to enquire whether the 
sub-sumption of the latter under Jtihasa-Veda as done by Kautilya 46 can furnish any. 
clue to the time of emergence of the subject and thereby that of Vartia, for Itthdsa is 
mentioned in the Atharva-Vedu,4? Taittiriya-Brahmana,!® Satapatha-Bréhmana'® and 
various other Vedic works 2° as a branch of learning. The implication of the term as 
given by the commentators is not expressly in favour of its inclusion of the six sub-types 
of learning as represented in the Aautiliya. Moreover, the Veclic texts themselves mention 
very often Puréna and Itthdsa side by side as a» compound expression, which seems not to 
support their relation to each other as genus and species ; for if the words bore the mean- 
ing given in the Kautiliya the mention of Jtihdsa would have obviated the necessity of 
citing Purdna separately. We are not therefore in a position to say that the denotation 
of the word Jéthasa in the aforesaid Vedic passages is the same as that of the Kautiliya. 
lt may be supposed that the word /tihasa may be found in use in post-Vedic Sanskrit °! 
or Pali®® and Jaina *' literature with the denotation it hears in Keutilya’s treatise, but so 
far as I see, the evidences in the lizht of their current interpretations do not favour the 
supposition. 

Thus the aforesaid meaning of Jfihasa in the Aautileya stands alone unless it be said 
that the meaning should be read into the word in the passages of works chronologically 


4 Of. Kaufitiya, Bk. 1, p. 9. ‘* Anviksheki-trayi-varttanaimn Yogakshetmasdadhano dandali.”” 

15 The contents of tho Kautiliya Arthusasira lead us to infer that the subjects of administration of 
justice, polity including art of war and intor-statal relations, building of forts, town-planning, &e., 
formed part of the Arthasasira in view of their bearing on polity und cconumics though of course those 
subjects, that had a comparatively distant connection with them, received proportioual attention and 
space in the working up of the treatise. 

6 Ttthisa-Veda includes (1) Purana, (2) Itivritta, (3), Akhyavil:i, (4) Uddhurana, (5) Dhurmasistra, 
and (6) Arthasdstra.—( Aautiliya, Bk. I, vriddhusa yoyah, p. 10.) 

WY Atharva-Vaeda, XV, 4. 

8 Taittirtya-Brahmana, III, 12, 8, 2. 

19 Satapatha-Brahmana, XI, 5, 6, 4-8; XLL, 4, 3, 3 ff; XIV, 5, 4,10; 6, 10, 6; 7,3, 11. 

” E.g., , Taittirtya-Aranyaka, II, 9and 10 ; Sinkhayana-Sranta-Sitra, XVI, 2, 2 fi; Asvalayana-Srauta- 
Sutra, X,7, 1 ff.; Sarkhydyana- Grthya-Sitra, 1, 24,8; Asvaldyana-G rihya-Sdtm, III, 3, 1-3; Hiranyakesin- 
Grihya-Satra, II, 19,6. Cf. Brthadaranyaka-U panishad, 11 4, 10; IV, 1,23 6, 11; IV, 5, 11; Maitra 
yani-U panishad, V1, 33; Chhandogya-U panisad, ILL, 1-4. 

2 E.g., Gautama, VIII, 6; Vishnu, XXX, 38; LXXILL, 16; Baudhayana, II, 5,9, 14; IV, 3, 45 
Manu, III, 232; Vayu-Purdna, ch. I, slk. 200. Vishnu-Purana, Pt. I, ch. 1, alk. 4. Agni-Purana, 
ch. 271, élk. 10. Bhagavata-Purdna, Skandha I, ch. 4, alk. 20. 

2 E.g., Sutta-Nipdta, Mahavagya (Selasutta) [ SBE., vol. Xj), p. 98 mentions Jtthésa as the fifth 
Veda; Pareyanerdiye: (vatthugatha) [SBE., vol. X], p. 189. Questions of Milinda Sees vol. XXXV], 


pp. 6, 247, 
% Kalpa-Sitra [SBE., vol. XXII], p. 221 mentions Itihdea as the fifth Veda. 
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anterior or posterior to the Kautiliya. In that case also the separate mention of Puraza. 
will present difficulty in the way of accepting the signification in toto. The relation there- 
fore of Arthatasira or Itihdsa as set forth in Kautilya’s work does not furnish us with any 
additional clue as to the time of emergence of varita. 


The process of emergence of Varta. Its use to denote certain occupations and trade. 


Side by side with the signification of vartid as a division of learning (vidya), we find 
its use as a Collective name for the occupations of the third caste,24 the Vaisyas, viz., 
roughly speaking, agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade. The allotment of distinct means 
of livelihood to each caste must have preceded the raising of the vrit#i or means of liveli- 
hood of the Vaisyas to the status of a division of learning for greater specialization in the 
same in order to make it more effective for the fulfilment of the objects it sub-served. 
This use of vdrila as signifying certain occupations and trade is found in Sanskrit works 
from the Ramayana downwards. A few instances are cited in the foot-note.25 





The elements of vértd in this sense are agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade according. 
to certain texts ;°" while, according to others, money-lending is added to them as the fourth 
item.2? Védrlid formed the means of subsistence of the third caste, which Manu 2° details 
as agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, and mones-lending which are further cictailed in 
subsequent passages: “A Vaisya must know the respective value of gems, of pearls, of 
voral, of metals, of (cloth) made of thread, of perfumes, and of condiments. He must be 
acquainted with the (mannor of) sowing seeds und of the good and bad qualities of fields 
and he must perfectly know all measures and weights. Moveover, the excellence and 
defects of commodities, the advantages and disadvantages of (different) countries, the 
(probable) profit and loss on merchandise, and the means of properly rearing cattle. He 
must be acquainted with the (proper) wages of servants, with the various languages of men. 
with the manner of keeping goods and (the rules of) purchase and sales.” It will be seen 
that these details of works are necessitated by the three or four principal duties of the 
Vaisyas mentioned above. Tn the Kautiliya”’ however, varia denotes only agriculture, 


= = a 


41 Vartté, according to the Kautitiya, is also the means of Hvelihoud of the Stdras (Aauétliya, vidyd- 
aanuuldegah, po 7}. 

5 Ranuiyant, Ayodhya-Kdnda, wk. 47. Meahdbhirata, Santi-Paron, ch. 68, sik. 35; Sabhd-Parva, 
ch, 5, lk. 79. Bhrigavadyitd, XVILL, 44.3 Kautiliya, vidyd-samuddesah, p. 5. Vayu Purdua, ch. 8, slks. 
128, 130, 134; ch. 24, slk, 103. Vishnu-Purana, ch, 6, dk. 20, 325 Bhagavata-Purdaa, Skandw 7, ch. 11, 
alk. 15; Skanda 10, ch. 24, slks. 20, 21; Skanda 11, ch. 29, alk. 33; Brahmdnda-Purdina, ch. 8, sik. 130 
(same ax Vayu-Purdna, ch. 8, slk. 134); ch. 26, slk. 14 (same as Piyu-Purdna, ch, 24, sik. 103); Linga- 
Purdna, ch. 39, alk. 43; ch. 21, alk. 16 (same as Viyu-Purdna, ch. 24, six. 103); Bhavishya-P urdana, 
Brahma-Parva, ch. 44, slk. 10; Nedradiya-Purd.a, Atri-Sam hid, siks. 14, 15. 

48 Kautiliya, Bk. 1, vidyd-samuddesah, p. 4,—krishi-pasupalye vanijya cha vartta ; dhainya-pasuhi- 
ranyo-kupys-vishti-pradanadarpakariki (i.e, agriculture, cattle-rouring aud trade constitute vdrtid ; it 
ig useful in that it brings in grains, cattle, forcat- produce, labour. &c.). Cf, Admandukiya, ch. 2, alk. 14; 
and Questions of Mitinda (SBE., vol. xxxv), p. 247 (IV, 3, 26). 

% Nilakantha’s commentary on Mahabharata, Siti Parva, ch. 5, slk. 79 (with commentary) ; Bhaga- 
vata-Purdna, Skanda 10, ch. 24, sik. 21— 

krishi-vanijya-goraksha kusidam turyamuchyate. 
Vartta chaturvidha tatra vayam govrittayo nisam, 

2% Manu, I, 90; cf. Mahdbhdrata, Santi Parva. ch. 63, élk. 1; Bhdgavata-Purdna, Skanda 1; 
ch. IL, alk. 15. ‘ 

2 Manu (SBE.), iv, 329-332, The various duties contemplate their performance by various 
gections of the Vaisyas and not by every individual Vaisya. 
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cattle-rearing, and trade, money-lending being omitted. In addition to this difference, 
there is another between Manu’s lnw-sode and the Kautiliya, viz. that the former makes the 
serving ‘of the three higher castes the only occupation of the Sadras, while the latter adds 
to it varlia and karukusilavakarma (professions of artisans and bards).80 The separate 
mention of vdérttd and karu-karma may suggost that the various arts and crafts did not fall 
within the limits of vdrtta in its primary sense. This seems to be confirmed by the Vishnu- 
Purana which appears to make a distinction between “ varttopaya ” and “‘karmaja hasta- 
siddhi 3! the latter expression referring to arts and crafts involving manual labour and 
dexterity. But as a branch of learning, its scope was much widencd. We shall return to. 
this point shortly. : 
Vartté as a branch of learning is posterior to the allotment of particular 
occupations to the Vaisya caste. 


The raising of varttd to the status of « branch of learning so important as to be classed 
with its three other principal branches, viz., dnvikshiki, Trayi and Dandaniti, is ax old as 
the Ramayana, though of course its attainment of the literary status must have been poste- 
rior to tho allotment of agriculture, stock-rearing, trade. and money-lending to the third 
caste, the Vaisyas. Previous to the emergence of vartld as a Sistra requiring systematic 
study, the occupations and trade must have developed haphazardly ; but subsequent to its 
conversion into a type of learning, agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, and money-lending 
may be inferred to have received a careful attention and perhaps a conscious direction. 
The quostions put by Rama to Bharata in the Rémayana *? and by Narada to Yudhishthira 
in the Mahabharata** regarding the people engaged in agriculture and other occupations 
and the application of vartid, point to the same inference. 


A few texts in which J’dritG is mentioned as a branch of learning. 
The scope of Varitia. 


Some of the Sanskrit texts in which vartta is impliedly or expressly mentioned as 
a branch of learning are given below.** The topics that came within its scope were natur- 
ally those means of subsistence that were embraced by vdartid in its primary sense, 
viz. agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, und money-lending. Its scope was not, however, 
limited to these four subjects but became much wider. Such a widening of scope is 
not uncommon ; for the secondary sense of a word is not often shackled by the 





30 Kautiliya, Bk. I, vidyd-samuddesuh, p. 8. Ci. Kdmandaktya, ch. 2, alk. 21. 

31 Vishnu-Purana, pt. I, ch. 6, slk. 20, vorse 2,—Vartt-opdyam tatas =-chakrur = hastasiddhiicha 
karmajam. 

32 Ramayuna, hoes ch. 100, alks. 68, 47. 

88 Mahabhdrata, Sabh&-Parva, ch. 6, 6lks. 76-79. 

34 Ramayana Ayodhya-kanda, ch. 190, slk, 68 (vdrtta implied) ; Mahabharata, Vana-Parva, ch. 150 
élke. 30, 31; Santi-Parva, ch, 18, lk. 33. and ch. 59, alk. 33; Harivatisa, ch. 40, élk. 39 (vdrttd 
implied) with commentary ; Manu, VII, 43; Yajiavalkya, I, 311; Kautiltya, Bk. I, vidyd-samuddesah, 
pp. 8, 7; Agni-Purdna, ch. 225, slks, 21, 22 (same as Manu, loc. cit.); ch. 237, alk. 5; 
ch, 238, 6lk. 9 (same as Kautiliya, Bk.I, p. 7, lines 1 & 2) ; Vayu-Purdna, ch, 61, élk. 167; Matsya- 
Purana, ch. 215, alk. 53 (same as Manu, loc cit.) ; ch. 145; alk. 36; Bhagavata-Purdna, Skanda 
III, ch. 12, “lk. 44; Vishnu-Purdna, pt. I, ch. 9, slk. 119; pt. II, ch. 4, Slk. 84; pt. V, ch. 10, 
élka, 26-30; Brahmanda-Purina, ch. I, &lk. 107; ch. 64, élks. 25, 32; oh. 65, élk. 36; Brahma- 
Purina ch. 20, 6lk. 85; ch, 170, alk. 40; ch. 187, élks. 43-46; Devl-Purdna. ch. 37, alks. 60, 61 
Siva-Purana (Vayavtya-Savhita), pt. I, ch. I, alk, 22. : 
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primary. In the Devi-Purdna,*®® varila as a a heaaeh of learning appears to enelids Lavaadlie 
‘i.e. manufactures. Though trade is omitted in the slvka, the inclusion of trade within 
vértté does not admit of any doubt in view of the many evidences already cited, The 
subsumption of manufactures under vérlta or, in short, any vccupation or accomplishment 
that had an economic valuc follows from the fact that rarité was uot merely a sub- 
class but the highest class of learning dealing with wealth. Arthagdstra. according to 
the Prasthanabhedah** of Madhu-sidana Sarasvati, is an Upa-Veda*? and includes 
nitisastra (political ethics, or morals), asva-sastra (veterinary science), — s/Lpa-sastra 
(mechanical and fine arts), supakara-sastra (cookery), and chatulshashtikala 
sdstra (sixty-four 38 kalas, v.e., practical, mechanical or fine arts)."° But as vartid is 
the highest category of learning relating to the material interests, «urthasdstra 
in its economic aspects cannot but fall under the same. The whole field of 
human knowledge is, as we have already pointed out, divided among four 
categories of knowledge, viz., auvikshiki, relating to philosophy and reasoning, tray7 to 
the Vedas, i.e , to theelogy, dandaniti to polity, and vdrtia tu wealth both public and 
private. 49 Hence vari wasthe branch of learning of ancient India devoted to the 
systematic study of the material interests of the people with a view to their 
acquisition, preservation and development. 
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3 Devi-Parania, ch. 37; alk. 61— 

Pasvadi-pilaniddevi krishi-karminta-karanat. 
Varttandd varanid vapi vartta si eva giyate. 

36 The Prasthdnabhedah of Madhusidana Sarasvati in Jrdische Studien, vol. 1, pp. 2,13. [A Bengali 
translation of the piece together with the Sanskrit teat appeared in the Sarvdéha-Pirnuchandra (7th 
Santkhyd, ap. 1855, pp. 217-224) edited by Advaitya Charan Adhya.| The cighteen divisions of learning 
are 4 Vedas + 6 Angus |. 4 pdityas ¢ Al pa-Vedas, viz. .tyurveda, Gdudharva-Veda, Dhauur-Veda, and 
Arthasdatra), The texts that mention the divisions us fourteen leave out of account the four Upa- 
Vedas. For the cana of the divisions either as fourteen or cighteen, see Nive -Purtina (V dyaviya- 
Samhitd, pt. 1, ch. 1, slks 22, 23; Brahma-Purdna, ch. 179, alk. 40; Skanda-Purdna : ‘ish nu-khanda), 
ch. 9, sik. 543 ch. 11, slks. 15-20; eh. 32. slk 21; ch. 38; sik. 685 ch. 46. slk. Tbs Avis/- -khanda, 
ch. 2, slk. 100; ch. 9, 49. 

The highest categories of learning are generally mentioned as four, of which oirtta is one. In this 
case, tho whole Vedie lore falls under T'rayi. Apastumba’s law-code [T1, 11, 29, Il and 12 (S.B.E.) J 
says, “ The knowledge which §adras and women possess ig the completion of all study. They 
declare that this knowledge is @ supplement of the Atharva-Veda.” ae footnote following the 
commentator (sec also Bihlor’s Jntroduction, XXXII) adds that “men ought not to study 
solely or at first such Sistras as women or SOdras also learn, Lut at first they must study the 
Veda. The knowledge which women and §{idras possess is dancing, music, and other branches 
wf the Arthagdstra.”’ The la t sentence makes u confusion between (dndharva-Veda, which like 
Arthagastra is also an Upa-Veda, but treats of dancing, music, &c., while .rthasastra treats of quite 
different matters. The expression “ other branches” wrongly conveys the implication that dancing 
and music are also branches of Arthasdstra. 

1t will be noticed that the position of Arthasds/ra us an Upa-Vede hus yeen put put here as 
proceeding from its relation to the dtharva- Veda, but according the Auutidliya, its position ug sueh 
comes from its relation to the fifth, i.c., the /tihdga-Veda. 

37 Cf. Viehnu-Purdna, pt. III, ch. 6, slks. 28, 29, 

38 Jayamangala, the annotutor of the Admasitram of Vatsyaéyana, computes kalis with their 
sub-division to be as many as 518, and refers to a set of them called Pdichdlikt (sve Vatsyayana's 
Kamasiiram, pp. 32, 40). 

39 Madhusiidana Sarasvati, op. cit., pp. 10, 13, 22. 

#0 Prof, H. H. Wilson writes the following note on “ vdrtid’’ in his translation of the Vishnu 
Puraya [Bk. I, ch. 9, alk. 119(==vol. I, p. 148, Hall's ed. 1864)]: * vdritd explained to mean the 
Silpa- -Sdstra (mechanics, sculpture, and architecture ); Ayur-Veda (medicine )* &c, 
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The learners and teachers of \’crtia or its branches. 


The application of the principles of Vdrtta within the state by competent men was the 
look-out of the sovereign.4! In view of this exigency, the sovereign had to learn varia 
with perhaps special attention to its more weeful sub-divisions, viz. agriculture, cattle-rearing 
and trade from teachers having special knowledge thereof."* Kautilya includes vdrtté in 
the course of study prescribed for the prince, the subject being taught by superintendents 
of government-departments (adhyakshah) having not merely a theoretical but also a 
thorough practical knowledge of the same and who were in charge of various agricultural, 
industrial and commercial operations of the state.** The prince also learnt arthasastra from 
competent professors.“ 

It seems that the two higher castes, eligible as they were to the study of all the branches 
of learning, could learn Vartia like the Vaisyas either in order to have a merely general 
knowledge of the subject or, according to particular needs, to have a special knowledge of 
some or all of its branches. The Brahmanas learnt the subject sometimes perhaps for the 
sake of making their education all-round, and sometimes for the purpose of teaching it to 
their pupils ; for the Brahmauas wero teachers not merely of theology and philosophy but 
also of economics, polity including even the art of warfare and use of weapons, as also the 
practical or fine arts, and accomplisments. Only a few instances will suffice. Rama and 
his cousin were taught the use of some weapons by Visvamitra, the Piudavas the military 
art along with the use of weapons by Dronfcharyya. The various branches of learning 
together with the sixty-four kalas were learnt by Krishna from his preceptor Simdipani. Thus 
the members of the first caste were often masters and teachers of the practical arts, though 
of course it should be admitted that the knowledge and practice of tartta were the special 
obligation of the Vaisyas, just as the knowledge and practice of dandunitt (polity) the 
special charge of the Kshattriyas. The members of the fourth caste werc, as it appears 
from several Sanskrit texts, debarred from literary or scientific culture, but, according to 
Kautilya, they were eligible to the means of subsistence included in varttd and had therefore 
at least the practical knowledge required for the purpose and transmitted from one genera 
tion to another through apprenticeship of some form or other. 


ar 


Manner of treatment and extant literature. 


The manner of treatment of vdrtia or its sub-topics in the treatises on the subjects, so 
far as we can judge it from the evidences at our disposal, was rather concrete, though, of 
course, general maxims and wise saws, the generalizations that were the results of long 
oxperience were not wanting in them. The economic treatises of the ancients whether of 
Greece or India could not be like their namesakes of the present day. The aim of the works 
on véritd was more or less practical, their primary object being the guidance of the traders, 
agriculturists, cattle-rearers, artisans, artists, and directors of industries, and the concrete 
mode of 4reatment of the subjects in those books was determined by this practical purpose. 
I have appended at the end of this discourse names of extant treatises on the various arts 


ra Pamayrina, Ayodhyd-kdinda, 100, alk. 68; Mahdbhdrata, Sabhd-Parva, ch. 5, slks. 76-79. 
«& Manu, VII, 43— 
2 2 Traividyebhasirayim vidyéaddandanitim atha sasvatim, 
os Anvikshikim chatmavidyém varttaérambhan scha lokatah. | 
so —of. Yajfiavaikya, 1, 311; Ayni-Purdna, ch. 238, élk. 8, 


“& Kautiliya, Bk. 1, Vriddlasat'yogah, p. 10. Ibid. 
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and crafte and such other subjects as are classed under vérité in two Lists the first of which 
contains the names of manuscripis, and the second names of printed ‘ices: So far I have 
not come across any work entitled Varité-Nastra dealing with the entire subject in a general 
way. The absence of such a book in the Lists cannot be a bar to the recognition of the 
other works mentioned therein as appertaining to varité in view of what we find in regard 
to the three other divisions of learning dnvtkshilt, Tray? and Dandaniti ; for I do not think 
there are any works entitled Anvtkshiki or T'ray? though there are admittedly hundreds of 
works on philosophy and theology. Similarly in framing the list of more naa 150 works 
on Dandanits or its sub-topics, which I have collected and published elsewhere, I have not 
come across any book with the title Dandaniti. It is not essential that books ait always 
be named after the divisions of learning to which they belong, and it is not a fact that 
books named otherwise cannot appertain to those divisions of learning. Most of the works 
named in the lists are on one or other of the sub-topics of vdrilé or on a group thereof, 
treating of architecture, sculpture, painting, examination of precious stoncs, agriculture, 
nourishment of plants, treatment and cultivation of trees, laying out of gardens, cow-keep- 
ing, handicrafts, construction of carriages and ships, &. We do not expect to find in 
these works an attempt to elicit econoinic laws by an inductive and deductive study of man 
and his diverse activitics in relation to the utilisation of nature. The analogy of the hand- 
ling of polity in the available treatises on the subject points also to the same inference. 
We find in them details as to the duties of various government-servants from the Viceroys 
to the lowest menial, how the State-departmonts should be administered, how war is to be 
waged and inter-statal relations maintained, and so forth, and not any abstract discussions 
of the origin and development of State, nature and seat of sovereignty and such-like. 
(To be continued.) 








A NOTE ON THE YAJVAPALAS OR JAJAPELLAS OF NARWAR. 
BY M. B. GARDE, B.A.; GWALIOR. 
In his Coins of Medueval India (p. 90) Sir A. Cunningham gives the following 
genealogical table of a family of kings whom he calls * Rajputs of Narwar’. 


Ta erenpnenemnenemensremnnersnattrt nse amaaasasaanaamacansnaeaiaassaaamnsasa dassaneananamammamamaraaaaama aan 





Accession. 
pe Dates from inscriptions and coins. 
Samvart. A.D, 
Malaya Varmma Deva... ..{ S. 1280, 1282, 1283, 1290. 
1294 1237 Chihada Deva... fr ..| S. 129-, 1308, 1805, 1306, 1311. 
1312 1255 Nrivarmma seg me 7 baits 
1312 1255 Asalla Deva a oe | S. 1327, 1330. 
1335 1278 Gopiila a ay sie | S. 1337. 
1347 129%) Ganapati .. is ia ..{ S. 1348, 1355. 
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mentioned by him, namely :— <7 - : 

No. 1. At Rai, dated S. 1327 = .p. 1270, in the time of Asalla Devadf9/ V.R.NARL Ye 
No. 2. At Dahi, dated 1337 = A. D. 1280, mentioning Gopila Raja. { (2 ( , J 
ys 
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and other sources’ known to Cunningham. Four inscriptions? relating to the 


No. 3. At Surwaya, dated 1348 = a.p. 1291, in the time of Ganapati 
No. 4. At Narwar, dated S. 1355 = a.p. 1298, in the time of Ganapati. 


jie eh ae ee cae nal ee ae a ede 
' 1 Qunningham gives another defective list of theee kings in his A, S. Reporte, Vol. EI 
* Coins of Medieval India, p. 90. 
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As none of these inscriptions mentioned the family name of the kings or supplied any 
wlue to the identification thereof, Cunningham contented himself by calling the dynasty 
‘Rajputs of Narwar.’ And this vague appellation or its eqiuvalent “ princes of Narwar ” 
has been given to this dynasty in books on chronology, numismatics and history published 
since. 

Recently however, five more inscriptions of this dynasty have been discovered by 
me, two of which are valuable as supplying the hitherto unknown name of the dynasty and 
further as clearing away certain misconceptions about Chéhada of Narwar, the founder of 
the dynasty. 

A stone? inscription on a Jaina Temple at Bhimpur about 3 miles from Narwar 
dated in V. S. 1319 in the reign of Asala Deva contains the following verses :— 

wsqarar ef arfarrar SNyT THATTTTT: | 

aie: nierenihagege = OTraAT AT FIT A: || 

ae fronerastie tress: srr (9? ) caries: | 
[ qefeer ? ] affeearcaitends arekefer tr area |! 
AW HRaaaerrersry wrayer Sac egy | 

mee: Sfedtrmrararreraiuateaat || etc., etc. 

The facts of historical importance gleaned from this passage are that there was a race of 
kings named Yajvapala ; that in that race was born Sri Ya(pa)rdmadirija ; and that he was 
succecded by Chahada. 

In another stone? inscription found in the kacher: at Narwar, dated in V. 8. 1339 in the 
reign of Gopila, occurs the following text :-- 

areata Preterrcaat creat anya Pres | 

are: aerafes fread wateat conrtefarenr: || 

aw arara: afar aes | 

Aq weaTea Fat eaRA: |I 

WTSAA WPFASHGecaraarn: qe feraay: | 

NOTTATAARAH TT: TPTSAAI A: |! 

eerrrecfeenarcrandt : bares terseareararane: | 

Seether ot: reat sarge aefaferger Tat: || etc. ete. 
This passage tells us that Chihada of Narwar was born in a noble family which was called 
after a legendary hero named Jayapala; that the current popular form of the family-name 
was Jajapella ; and that Chahaila captured from enemies Nalagiri, 7.¢., Narwar, and other 
big towns. 


On combining the information supplied by these two records we learn that the family 
name of the kings of Narwar hitherto known by the rather vague title ‘ Rajputs of Narwar ’ 
wag Jajapella. The alternative form ‘Yajvapala’ specified in the Bhimpur inscriptien 
appears to be a learned Sanskritised form of the popular Jajapella. We further learn that 
Chahada’s immediate ancestor was Sri Yaramadiraja or Paramfdiraja and not Malaya 
Varmma ‘.as supposed by Cunningham (Coins of M. India, p. 90). Yaramifdirija however 
does not appear to haveruled over Narwar for we learn from the Narwar kacheri inscription 
that it was Chahada who conquered Narwar from enemies. 





3 These stones have now been deposited in the State Museum at Gwalior. 
‘ A copper-plate inscription of this Malaya Varmma dated V. 8. 1277 has been lately discovered at 
Kuretha in Gwalior State, from which it is clear that Malaya Varmma did not belong to the Jajapella 
mily of Narwar but was a Pratihara. . 
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The new historical information noticed above is important as it clears away the 
obscurity that hitherto hung over the history of the ( ‘hahada Deva of Narwar. 

A Muhammadan historian named Maulani Minhaju-d-din informs us that in A. B. 

631 or 632 (=A. D. 1234 or 1235) the forces of Shamsu-d-din Altamsh defeated at Rantham- 
bhor a powerful ruler of the name of Rana Chahada Achari who sustained another defeat 
in A, H. 649 (=a pD.1251) near Narwar at the hands of Ulugh Khan.5 According to 
Cunningham, Raverty held that two different Hindu chiefs were intended here. But 
Mr. E. Thomas thinks them to be one and thesame.6 Cunningham says ‘ Major Raverty’s 
opinion is not without support, but [am inclined to agree with Thomas. T found my 
conclusion on the title of Achiri which is given to Ranthambhor Chahada in this aeneiiit 
‘and tq the Narwar Chahala Deva in all the accounts..7 Recently Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni in his article on the Rataul plate’ of the Chihamina Chahada Deva ( of 
Ranthambhor) supports the identification of the Chaihada of Ranthambhor with his name- 
sake of Narwar. His conclusion is based on three arguments :— 

(1) The type of characters used in the Rataul plate inscription of the Chihamana 
Chahada fits in very well with the time of the Chihala of Narwar. 

(2) His second authority is the historian Minhaju-d-din referred to above. 

(3) His third argument ‘is afforded by numisinatic records. The coins of Chahala 
discovered at Narwar and other places are of two kinds, namely, those issued by him as an 
independent ruler and secondly those struck by him as a tributory to Altamsh. The coins 
of both these kinds are of the bull and horseman type like those of the Chihamana rulers, and 
what is more, those of the first kmd also bear on the reverse the legend of Asavari Sri 


Samanta Deva which occurs only onthe coins of the Chahamina SOmesvara and his son 
Prithviraja.’ 

Now this identification of the Chéhamana Chahada of Ranthambhor with his namesake 
of Narwar, which was generally favoured by writers on the subject in the light of facts 
hitherto known, is clearly refuted by our newly found inscriptions of Bhimpur and Narwar 
kacheri, which as already noticed inform us that the Chahada of Narwar was a Yajvapila 
or Jajapella and not a Chahamana. 


The arguments adduced by previous writers in favour of the identification of the two 
‘Chahadas are also not unimpeachable. Let ux examine them :— 

(1) The palswographical argument afforded by the Rataul plate can show nothing 
more than that the Chahamana Chiha Ja was a contemporary of the Chihada of Narwar and 
not that they were identical. 

(2) As forthe statement of the historian Minhaju-d-din it is seen from Cunningham’s 
remarks quoted above, that opinion is divided as to whether the two accounts of the historian 
really refer to one and the same Hindu chief. It is just possible that the two Chihadas 
were contemporary of each other and the historian identified them through oversight. 

(3) The numismatic evidence also is not convincing. (Coins of the Narwar Jajapellas 
Chahada, Asala or Asalla,and Ganapatihave been found hitherto. The coins of the two latter 

princes are represented by only one type® showing on the obverse a rude figure of a horse- 
man and on the reverse, a legend specifying the name of the prince preceded by the word 





§ Cunningham, Ooine of Mediaeval India, pp. 90-91, where’theauthority quoted is Raveriy's Transla- 
tion of Tabgdt-t-Nastri, pp. 731 and 824. See also pate Chronology of India, pp. 184 and 194. 

6 Pathan Kinge of Delhi, p. 67. t Cunningham, C. M. 1., p. 91. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 223-24. § Cunningham, C. M. I., p. 78, Noa. 8-10. 
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rimat, and a date below. Of the coins of Chihada three different types have been 
traced :— to 

No. 1. This type1® is exactly similar to that of the coins of Asala and Ganapati 
mentioned above. 

No. 2. This type!! bears onthe obverse a figure of a horseman and thelegend &ri 
Chahada Deva, and on the reverse.a bull and the legend Asdvari Sri Sdmanta Deva. 

No. 3. This type? is similar to type No. 2 with onedifference, namely, that the legend 
on thereverse is replaced by Asévari Sri Semasoraladeva. 

The definite find places of these three different types of Chaéhada’s coins have not been 
recorded. Itis likely that coins found elsewhere have been confounded with those found at 
Narwar. To me it appears that the coins of type No. 1 alone belong to the Chihada of Narwar: 
as they resemble the known coins of his descendants Asala and Ganapati. While types Nos. 2 
and 3: are to bereferred to the Chihamina Chihéca of Ranthambhor as they are copied from 
the Chahamana type. This view is supported also by Cunningham's remark !3 that the title 
Ach@ri (or Asévari) does not appear on the Narwar coins. The title Asdzvari is absent only 
in type No. | of Chaha la’s coins which alone, to judge from Cunningham's remark, must 
have been found at Narwar. 

If this view is correct the title Achiri (Asavari) rightly belongs only to the Chihamtna 
Chahada of Ranthambhor. And the assignment of that title to the Chihada of Narwar by 
Muhammaclan historians is probably due to confusion arising from the fact that the two 
Chahadas were nearly contemporary. 

Having thus explained away the arguments adduced by previous writers in favour of 
the identification of the two Chahaias we may safely conclude on the authority of the Bhimpur 
and Narwar kacheri inscriptions that the Chahada of Narwar and the Chahada of the Rataul 
plate or of Ranthambhor were two different persons. The former was a Yajvapala or Jaja- 
pella and the latter was a Chahamana, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SPREAD OF HOBSON.-JOBSON IN erew. They havo been compared to the Nile 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


Wits reference to the words quoted by Sir 
Richard Temple (ante, ». 106) from Mr, Edmund 
Candler’s article in the (London) Observer of 12th 
May 1918, I may give here some further examples 
of Hobson-Jobson from an article in the Daily 
Telegraph of 14th March 1916 by the same writor, 

1. Kellek. Ar, kelek, a large skin raft. 

2, Mahaila. Ar. mahayaiah, « large river sailing 
boat. ‘‘ These local river craft make a picturesque 
fleet, with their high-forward-sloping masts, huge 
rudders, lateen sails, and cut-away prows, pointed 
and barbed. They are painted like the Chinese 
junk, but with Arab designs and characters, the 
star and crescent and figures like the signs of the 
Zodiac, generally white on a point of green, or red, 
or yellow, Each boat carries a large clay oven like 
an antheap, and the poop is boarded over for the 


“ Cunningham, C, M. I., p. 73, Nos. 5 and 6, " Bee also ‘Thomas, 


dahabiyah, but 1 am told that they are more after 
the pattern of the ‘ nugger ’ of the Soudan, 

The mahaiia carrries anything from fifteen to: 
seventy tons. She can make ten miles a day, towed 
against the current, and four to six mileg [sic] 
knots an hour with « following wind.’’ 


3. Bellum. Ar. belam (see ante, p. 196). “The 
Arab name for the long, narrow, canoe-shaped buats 
of the country, the gondola of Basra , It is 


punted or paddled, according to the depth of the 
water,” 


4. Gufar. Ar. quffah, a river tub. ‘Another boat 
indigenous to the Tigrie is the cauldron-like gufar 
of Baghdad . ., It is made of reed backed 
with wooden uprights plastered over with pitch 
from the bitumen wells of Hitt.”’ 


A. G. Euuis. 





Pathan Kings of Dethi, p. 75 


No. 45. This type is ignored by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram ( Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 224): 


1 Cunningham, C. M. I., p. 92, No. nil. 


72 Thomas, Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 70 
#% Cunningham, C. M.J., pp. 94-M%. 


secs Thomes, Pathan Kinge of Delhs, p. 70, : 
Smith, Catalogue of Coins wn the Ind. Mus., PP. 262-83. eaeiey Bee NO 
7 AVO 


. 40; Cunningham, C, M. I., p. 92, No. 4. 


and V. A. 
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THE STRATAGEM USED BY ALEXANDER AGAINST PORUS 
ALLUDED TO IN THE AfN-J-AKBARi. 
By VINCENT A, SMITH. 


R. H. BEVERIDGE has drawn my attention to two passages in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
translated by Jarrett (vol. iii, pp. 330, 392), which allude to a stratagem practised 
by Alexander against Porus. Neither passage specifies the nature of the operation. The 
earlier one states that Alexander ‘ by stratagem put him (Porus) to rout.’ The second, an 
allusion in Akbar’s ‘ Happy Sayings’, intimates that Akbar did not believe the story, his words 
being reported as: ‘The legend of Alexander’s stratagem against Porus does not carry the 
appearance of truth.’ Evidently the tale must have been of a marvellous, incredible 
character. Jarrett, commenting on the later passage, suggests that the allusion must be to 
the ruse by which Alexander succeeded in crossing the Hydaspes. That suggestion cannot 
be correct, because the Persian and Muslim traditions treat the Macedonian invariably 
as a legendary personage. They never betray the slightest knowledge of the authentic 
accounts of the Indian campaign, except in so far as that the name ‘ Fir’ may be taken as 
the equivalent of Porus. I have looked through Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke's transla- 
tion of Nizimi’s Sikandar-néma (London, Allan, 1881), which gives the Sikandar legend 
at immense length in cantos xlvi-xlviii. Alexander is there represented as having 
invaded China through ‘Tibat’, and as having advanced even into Russia. Those absurd 
stories are supported by a mass of fictitious correspondence, but the poem does not mention 
the ‘stratagem’ which forms the subject of this note. 


Mr. Beveridge holds that the allusions in the Ain refer to the tale related by "Abdullah 
bin al Mogaffa in his preface to the Arabic version of Kalila and Dimna, and mentions that 
Silvestre de Sacy pointed out at p. 49 of his edition of that work (Paris, 1816) that it had 
been used by Abu-l Fazl. Silvestre de Sacy’s book apparently is wanting in the Oxford 
libraries, but is in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. Beveridge has been good 
enough to communicate the French text from page 15. It is unnecessary to print that 
extract, because I have found in the Monier Williams collection at the Indian Institute at 
Oxford a rare English work which serves the purpose more conveniently and seems to be 
little known. The title is :-— 


‘ Kalila and Dimna, or the Fables of Bidpai, translated from the Arabic by the Rev. 
‘Wyndham Knatchbull, A.M., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and Rector of Westbeere 
‘in the Country of Kent. Oxford, printed by W. Baxter, for J. Parker ; and Messrs. Longman, 
‘Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 1819.’ Knatchbull was a pupil of de Sacy. 


Page 1 gives 
‘The Preface of Ali, the son of Alschah Faresi [1.¢., Alshah Farist, the Persian ; also 
| known as Bahniéid ois son of Salwan J. 

‘Alexander, having overcome the kings of the West, turned his arms toward 
‘the East...... Afterwards directing his course towards China, he in his march 
‘summoned Four, at that time King of India, and renowned for his wisdom and 
‘great power, to declare himself his vassal ; but Four on the contrary made immediate prepa- 
‘rations for resistance......Alexander....determined to call to his aid the experience 
‘which he had acquired, and to employ stratagem to secure his success. For this purpose 
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so Letead 


‘he began by ordering an, intrenchment to be formed round his camp...... in the mean- 
‘time he ordered the artificers in his train, many of whom he had taken from the different 
‘cities on his march, to make hollow figures of brass [ nahds .~'=5]! representing horses 
‘and men, caparisoned and equipped in a manner to give them the appearance of regular 
‘cavalry and to be filled with naphtha and sulphur, and placed in front of his line, intending 
‘that the combustible materials should at the very commencement of the battle be set on fire... 
‘ Four had placed his elephants in the front rank, which, advancing to meet the figures of brass 
‘which were simultaneously pushed on, no sooner touched them with their trunks, than, 
‘being rendered furious by the heat, they threw down those who were on their backs, and 
‘then suddenly turning round, took to flight, and trod under their feet and crushed all they 


b 





‘met. 
Four and Alexander then engaged in mortal combat. ‘ Alexander, taking advantage 
‘ of the moment when he was off his guard, struck him a blow, which made him fall from his 
‘horse, and with a second laid him dead at his feet. The Indian army renewed the combat 
PD ssiascieens but finding at length all resistance to be ineffective, they accepted the terms which 
‘the conqueror offered them.’ 

Another version of the story is given by Firdaus{ in the Shahndma. Mohl’s abstract 
in French is reprinted by Dowson in Appendix A to vol. vi (p. 476, note 2) of The History of 
India as told by its own Historians. According to the poet the horses and riders, exceeding 
a thousand in number, were constructed of iron, the joints being soldered and rivetted with 
copper. Note 1 on the same page states that a similar tale was related concerning the 
mythical Prester John of Abyssinia, who adopted the expedient against the son of Chingiz 
Khan. It is not worthwhile to pursue the variations of the legend through other books. 

{t is impossible to doubt that Mr. Beveridge is right in maintaining that the story, 
as related in the Arabic and Persian works named, is that referred to by Akbar and Abu-l 
Fasi. Akbar showed his good sense in rejecting the fantastic legend. 


NOTES ON KALIDASA. 
By Paror. H. B. BHIDE, M.A., LL.B; BHAVNAGAR. 
(1) Early References. 


References to Kélidésa may be direct or indirect. By direct reference I mean the 
mention of the name of KAlidaésa or his work. By indirect reference I mean the mention 
or indication of, or the reference to, a story or the incidents in a story, or any other 
peculiar feature found in the works of Kélidésa. 


Bape is the earliest writer who directly refers to Kalidisa. The following couplet from 
the Harshachariia is well-known: 


Praag + aT Ker Hfoqraer HK | 
fitaycarsg aqaere aaa Il 


But it is not so well-known that the Harshacharita contains another, though indirect, 
reference to Kalidisa. On the death of Prabhakaravardhana, his elder son Rajyavardhana 
consoles Harsha in the following words amidst others :-—#raxwawratt arearatt qa far gra 
qeqeagy, srartererenae feere a caw, aerqrarrcnananaawract wrest at Te, areq- 
aRaaATTeTe qsacy ar aaa | (p. 179).2 In this passage all the references except the first 


1 De Sacy translates by ‘ bronze,’ but ‘ brass’ seems to be correct, 
* The edition used is the Nirzayasigara edition. 
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are ti personages that figure in KAlidésa’s works. Of these the most significant is the 
reference to Dilipa and Raghu. Raghu is said to be the son of Dilipa and this relationship 
between the two rests solely on the authority of the Raghu-vaia ; it is not affirmed by the 
Ramayana or by the Purdnas. We may therefore reasonably conclude that Bana relies 
upon the Raghuvansa when he makes Raghu the son of Dilfpa. Thus this constitutes 
another and indirect reference to Kélidésa by Bana. 


There are some other passages in the Harshacharita which may show that Bana is 
influenced, perhaps unconsciously, by Kalidésa’s works. These passages are given below :— 


0) aft. |. rargat werrectrara: fradt | caPreq waaay crart: 4p. 158 
Compare with this the following :— 


a frar Pracearar Ras weaeaz: | 

Raghu, 1. 24. 
aa Ba Pgsaey rer: ferry ae | 
aa gy areal genre: ws il 


(2) Fy Tent wegen acrdeatyciear cats fctnrererteReT |p. 167. 


May it be that Bana had in his mind Canto IV of the Kumdarasambhava when he put 
these words in the mouth of Yasomati ? 


(3) sardwa geen... War ATTA awsar xa TeAATUMTETA TAT 7 
eee: Twawag |p. 188. 
This reminds us of the following lines from the Meghadita:— 
WTsaEe TAA AMHa areareriss 
gaan ra ararrest adie! 
aarereat feaagat : . 


(4) t74 aPrenarsaar afsaar eararac: aifasar AA ET RIES CASE ar 
farensarrarent a Saaeaq | p. 190. 
The idea here may be traced to the following lines from the Sdkuntala :— 
ATT HaCaT KET ATCT TTT: 
AAEM: ToT GE dreafed | 
(5) ¥ 4 waneratitas attra aitty faauica weqafe waar: | p. 192. 
Compare with this :—_ 
PRACHR TENT VTA SE AT: TUT TT A TAT: | 
warafedieg atari Aeesrrerr ag Array | 
Raghu. II. 52. 

I now come to a predecessor of Bana. 

Generally Bina is supposed to be the earliest author who refers to Kalidasa. But there 
is a still earlier writer whose work contains references to Kalidisa. As will be seen later 
on, these references are indirect in the sense I have explained above. The writer I mean is 
Subandhu, the auther of the romance VGsavadatid. He is believed to be a predecessor of 
Bana. Dr. Satishackandra Vidyabhushan supposes him to be a contemporaty of Baha. 
Without entering inte a controversy on the point here, I may state that the grounds he 
advances do not appear to me to be conclusive and that I therefore associate myself with 
the scholars who hold that Subandhu preceded B&na. 
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Subandhu’s Vaésavadatid is a wellknown work. It seems to have served as a model 
to Bana who much improved upon his medel in his great work Kéddambari. Subandhu’s 
work contains unmistakable references to certain episodes and incidents in the Raghuvasisa 
and the Sdékuntala. These references occur in three passages. In two of them, the story 
of Dilipa as-given in the Raghuvavisa is referred to, while in the third are referred to the 
incident of the curse of Durvaésas which plays such an important part in the Sdkuntala 
and the Svayamvara of Aja and Indumati desoribed in the Raghuvaiisa. Let me quote the 


Passages : 
(1) fedra ga gafeorgent cmap |. | Content) are: neqdaetia 
pp. 16-17. 3 


(2) fa ttanerer wea: Pravaerar gra: fe a veteoirsar: gota: fa wa eearerratatt 
werny fray &c. p. 134. 


(3) svar werae safinoratcesg | oo... gue enact amen ge errrataanars 
quae afkearasgeftioht wy) age TIT ET WHT 
qaraea: wangea |p. 80. 


In (1) the name of Dilipa’s wife occurs, and it is given only by Kalidasa. What is 
more important is the word <¢faram:; therein we see the reference to the episode so 
beautifully desoribed in Canto II of the Raghuvaisa. The reference in (2) will be understood 
from the following verses which oscur in Canto I of the same epic. The context is that 
Vasishtha is explaining to Dilipa the reason why Dilipa was without a son :— 


ST TMRATUTS THT HTT are: | 

UAEMETASLS TAA TAT FAT: TT Ul 9% II 
HOTTA AEATANAAT TACT, | 

Tena Atal eT ANY Tee: |I OF II 

TATA Ar TTT ATE T APSA | 

META ATT THAT CTT TTT Ar || 89 || 


It is clear that this part of the story is refered to in (2). In (3), the allusions are to two 
incidents, one in the Rughuva isa and the other in the Sakuntala. The first is to Indumati’s 
choice of Aja which is the subject-matter of Canto VI. The second is to the incident of the 
eurse of Durvasas on which hinges the plot of the Sdkuntala. 
In some places, Subandhu uses words and phrases which may point to his acquaint- 
ance with some of Kélidasa’s works. A few such cases may be illustrated. 
(4) When describing the morning time he says s1awaconfeaa afiivanrqaragqeita... 
. , atfadra (p. 28). The idea here, and especially the word aitvaaqafageys ab once 
puts us in mind of the following verse :— 


TARA TET cifwar Caer crag Prorat | 
THqrgereer fra MMT wa aT | 


Raghu. XI. 20. 


(5) Again, see 
TAORTTT atgerfiearnstegararesers predist qacerit . «|. ( area arr: ) 
extern) p. 24. 


2 The references to pages are from the edition of Vdeavadatidé by Jivananda Vidyasagar. 
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It brings to our mind these verses from Canto VII of the Raghuvatisa:— 
arate earang:: sear Prararyarater | 
CATH TAR SUIT: OF TART TAT TTT |! 4 I 
TTL ATTA: TESTE TAT: SAHA | 
wraea AT SHY are earcerc: sitar fers: (1 48 II 


(6) Lastly, in aceon? fratet gra aaaqasa xteat ( xeanragaeert ) (p. 32), the 
peculiar meaning of the word fate is worth notice. In this clause the word has two 
meanings; one is ara (liberation) and the other fagfa (highest felicity). If we take the 
former, there is an apparent fadq which is removed if we take the word in the latter 
sense’ In the former sense the word far is used in the Sakuniala. Dushyanta, on 
seeing Sdkuntala exclaims: ‘ w@ wed Awftarra |’ Kalidisa is perhaps the only writer of 
the early times who has used ‘ frarr’ in this sense ; Subandhu who was ever on the look- 
out for an opportunity to use #q might have picked up the word whose other meaning 
enabled him to employ the fachyrare. 


As regards the question of Subandhu’s indebtedness to KAlidésa whose priority in 
point of time to Subandhu is consequential thereupon, the last three quotations may 
not be looked upon as a conclusive proof of it, but the first three are clearly 80; because 
the references they contain are to incidents which are narrated nowhere except in the works 
of Kalidasa. Therefore, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, we may conclude 
that. the original source of these allusions is the works of Kalidasa. In this light their 
importance cannot be too much emphasised They form a very important landmark, 
earlier than any hitherto known, in arriving at the date of the premier poet of India— 
a vexed question with which | shall deal some other time. 


(2) Kélidasa and Bharavi. 


Bharavi is one of the earliest Sanskrit authors. From his Kirdtdrjuniya I adduce a 
few passages which find a close parallel in the works of Kalidasa. 


BHABAVI. 
Rasa AATAT- 
ANF TAT TTT A | 
fats AMHLETTACART AAT 


fracad ta vat TET || 
I. 9. 
samara Bureast 
farsa AWA TATATIWVAAT | 
orraerenfes TUAA aT, 
T aANTaASEa PMTT: TTETTT |I 
I. 1. 


KALIDASA. 


TTT ATMA TT 
MoT VAL ATA TAT: | 
Raghu. X1V. 67. 

BTaaT S-arau fears 

FPOCE CIES CM R. XVII, 45. 
curiae a tres 

ANTE AE ATTN | 

afeaaa frartat 

afancraugsgy: Rk. XVII. 49. 
1 TRAY RAPAT 

wart aa aa at | 

arey HAT AT ATA 
aisya azure || &. XVIL 57, 
TU MUTATE 

aeq ATA TF | R. I. 22. 
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wort arsow ely a agar 
qeniter Ray gash ar 
Prete goer a wiftres_ || 


exe TEASE We aETAT 
WHTATAIE WEF AfEAT | 


I. 13. 


aétrat auftiut: fixer: 
a ag fr aaaefwraraa: | 
netetenca feargefeafir: 
rerae wreftated we: || 


sraerarr fertiereaat 
amartiiateattaret Urea | 
II. 2, 
WTA AHTI- 
FATA UG ANTS | 
II. 41. 


. 2 
WALT TBS YSA A: | 
BFRCCASTLAN TAT 
Rgseqerad sercit || ™ 

. 60, 


aretrareme qd feafee ee: | 
e & ViI, 15. 

“Ra qeuftt rarcaatsfe | 
IX. 70, 


q qT: as i scyet fratg: 
CASA AIT AUT TA Tee | 
fare agthrre we: 
STRAT ater RZ ar |! 
XIII. 6, 
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fara qoeeedt gory 

afeary: TENS. 

VCHUBTAT ALATA | 

Wa OF TART: T R. I. 25. 


fata tat wa 
CUTSATTAT 3: | 
ferfercenaqersya Hay 
WaTASAAM MEY | RIX. 4. 
Ree Qwaarey 
Ternithycaca ey | 

Roar: TTC: | R. I, 20, 

T Meg ATH TA? 

FATTO ETS : || . 
seen raaiege | ‘R. XVII. 48. 
TSUTEM: TATA: 
Teatenr frceaar: | 
aT aTeEnsAyr : 

MET TS FTAA || 
garvarsrrest- 
CHEM TAM FATT | 
ey: feaiPrtwer: | RB, XVIL. 79, 
. Ara: Sarrtrtad 

eqrareresearag: |. .... R. VII. 41. 


R. XVII. 66. 


R. XVII. 53. 


afrofufraasa: 
TT: THtTSECIHANT | 
TTS er heye- 
CATT FRE: TYTST || 
Ma. I. 8, 

wat fe eer werefeqa : 
irarssretear: facnewery:: 1K. 1. 3. 
wftae: arvergt | | 
_  . & Iv. 
Mae wean 
AETAHSMATTNS H eT: | 
ear fe a=tertg very 
TATRA HOTT EAE: || 

| S$. 11, 
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(8) A difficulty in the Meghadita. 


The several’ commentators and annotators of the Meghadita have failed to satis- 
factorily solve the difficulty of reconciling the following three passages : = 


(2) Nrarcea meratera ( rerafeeas ) Raarfircarey 


STMT TAT TTS TTT | V. 2. 
(2) weara® wmifer efter stifrarseaarai 

witty eqeerrat erchacqergres | V. 4. 
Cg) eared 9 arsrerereargeae argearn 

VaTArarersag Tat Seay Aresfaear | V. 116. 


Both the aaluige in the first passage are open to objection as being difficult to be recon- 
ciled with the other two passages. The reading qyme is objected to on two grounds. 
(A) In v. 4, Srévana is said to be qeara@, t.¢., proximate. Such, however, would not be 
the case if the Yaksha had seen the Cloud on the first day of dshddha, because, the whole of 
Ashadha had to elapse before Srdévana commenced. (B) Secondly, we are told further an 
that the remaining period of exile was few months and that the curse was to come to an end 
on the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika. If we count from the first day of 
Ashddha, the period upto the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Kdrttika comes to 
be four months and ten days, that is, ten days in excess of the period mentioned. These 
considerations lead Vallabha, one of the commentators, to reject the reading qayqe and 
approve of gaae. This word literally means ‘on the ending day’: but it can be taken 
to mean ‘on one of the last days.’ This reading no doubt enables us to get rid of the first 
objection urged against qeyqe; beasuse Sraévana then becomes proximate, as required by 
verse 4. But the second objection reappears in a new form. With the reading qeyae 
there was an excess of ten days; with the reading qwaqe there will be found, on calcula- 
tion. a deficiency of about fifteen days, even if we construe the word most literally and 
take the day to be the tenth Trthi of the dark fortnight of Ashadha. Thus we are left tu 
choose between an excess of ten days over or a deficiency of about fifteen days in the 
required period. 


Mallinaétha who prefers the reading qepye tries to refute the objections brought against 
it in the following manner. As regards the first objection, he says that what is intended 
by qeata® is proximity in general of the months of Ashédha and Srévana, so that the proxi- 
mity of Srdvana to Ashédha may be construed to mean the proximity of Srévana to any 
day of Ashddha and to the first day in particular in the present case ( APaa.. . ‘ verav@aa ’ 
gfe ws Reqaie avagead! THaraer veqrrenteqenaa we | TATA ATA aTATeaTaeT 
qyafeqacarcyrTgT a : )| As to the second objection, he says that the reading yeaHe being equally 
liable to a similar objection, it is better to select the reading yymo ( He afte. . 
araaqracarsrecaienreneraireatee Tegqsht xx at frataert-arenieie ee 

ecartiateranfre rata aman ‘quate ’ ef |). In short, the expresison wait atare is not 


to be construed too literally buf we are to have four months approximately. 


So far as I know no attempt has been made to meet these difficulties by offermg a 
better and more satisfactory explanation. I venture ta offer one and it may be taken for 
what it is worth. 
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Let us clear the ground before we proceed with the explanation. Let us consider the 
data supplied by the text, so that the problem may be clearly grasped. The data are four. 
(1) On a certain day of Ashddha the Yaksha saw the Cloud to whom he entrusted a message 
to be conveyed to his beloved. This day is to be fixed by us bearing in mind the two 
readings qepte and qyyze, (2) Srdvana was proximate to that day. (3) The curse was to 
come to an end on the eleventh Tiths of the bright fortnight of Karitika, (4) Lastly, the 
period from the day on which the clou@ was sent to the last day of the curse was four 
months. These data are given and we are required (a) first to determine the day on 

which the message was delivered to the Cloud by the Yaksha and (6) secondly to prove the 
correctness of one of the two or both readings accordingly. 





Here it is best to proceed from the conclusion to the beginning. We are told-that the 
curse was to end on the eleventh Titht of the bright fortnight of Kdrtttka. If we count four 
months backwards from this day, we see that the day on which the Yaksha saw the Cloud 
must have been the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashadha. 


This, however, apparently lands us in a great perplexity. Neither of the readings que 
and geae fits in with our calculation and we know of no third reading. The word yryafeqe® 
may mean either ‘on the first day’ or ‘ on one of the first days’ of Ashadha, but the 
eleventh Titht of the bright fortnight of Ashédha is not the first day of the month, nor 
any stretch in the meaning of the word yy@q makes it ‘one of the first days’ of the month. 
I think it is too much to take the first day of Ashddha to extend beyond the first ten days. 
In neither case, again, can Srdvana be said to be pratydsanna to that day. Similarly, the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Ashddha cannot be the prasamadivasa Ashddha in 
either of the two senses which, we have explained above. Under these circumstances, only 
two alternatives seem possible ; either the expression qtr areata should not be construed 
too literally or the poet should be taken to have overlooked the inconsistency. Is there 
no getting over this dilemma ? 


I think there is one way out of the difficulty thus created. As has just been made 
clear the difficulty arises because the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashddha 
cannot be made the qzeafere or serafera of Ashddha and qeareaay to Srévana. This difficulty 
is bound to remain insurmountable so long as the arrangement of months is taken to be 
what Fleet calls southern 5 or Amdnia (‘ending with the conjunction ’) arrangement in 
which the bright fortnight precedes the dark fortnight of the month. If however we proceed 
on the basis of the Pirnimanta ( ‘ending with the Full Moon’) arrangement, the difficulty 
will be seen at once to vanisb; at least one reading, yqqe, will be found to give intelligible 
sense. The eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashddha can then be taken to be a 
seraeea in the sense that it is one of the last days of dshddha becauee the bright would 
then be the second fortnight of the month and only four days after the next month Srdvana 
would commence. Thus Srdvara would also be Pratydeanna to that day. In this manner 
the lines quoted in the beginning of this note can be satisfactorily reconciled and explained. 
And looked at from this point of view, the reading wee will have to be preferred to qeqe; 


3 See Gupta Inscriptions : Introduction, p. 70. 
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Can we conclude from this that in Kilidasa’s days the Piraimanta arrangement was 
the one generally current and not the Aminia one ? 


(4) Second difficulty. 


I have met with another difficulty, not in the Meghadita but in the Raghuvainsa. 
I have not been able to solve it and I wish to bring it to the notice of schalars with a hope 
that some one will be able to do it. 


In‘ the ninth Sarga of the Raghu the poct is describing the Spring. The description 
opens with this verse :— 


sry TarTaga HAVEN Vratenrafyrg | 
TAKA OSCT TAT TCA AMAT || VW || 


The difficulty occurs in the verse which follows .— 


fratagernatat fear crest oitaraa ares: | 

ferment catearanefaimacnes anaqersre || 2 || 
I give Mr. Nandargikar’s translation of this verse : ‘‘ Desirous of going to the quarter pre- 
sided over by the Lord of Wealth (Kubora) the Sun, having his horses turned back by his 
charioteer, left the Malaya mountain brightening the dawn by removing the frost." The 
same phenomenon is similarly described in the 3rd Sarga of the Kumaéra-sambhava. The 
poet says :— 


Harcaal Fearqerceay 1d THA ara PASE | 
Perertton wear ser sasrafararaaarearas || 2 II 





* A second explanation of WYHe is suggested. It is proposed to take the word WYA in the 
sense, ‘the beat,’ t.¢., the holiest. In Ashddha, tho eleventh day of the bright fortnight is the only day 


which is observed as a holiday and a very sacred one; that should, therefore, be taken as the TAF rere 
of Ashadha. In this rendering one difficulty is got rid of ; v. 2 is certainly rendered consistent with v. 116. 
But the other difficulty remains ; the month Sravana is not pratylsanna to the eleventh day of the bright 
fortnight of 4shddha, unless as I have suggested the arrangement of months is Pdratmdnia. 


In the case of WTA also another interpretation is suggested. It is to bo explained thus :-—WQPe : 
IAT: Sera ways: | THAMIAT fara afer | Sama is to be taken in the sense of ‘coolness’, so TeTAe 
will mean ‘ona coolday’, Even this explanation, howover, is no way better in that it does not avoid the 
one or the other of the two difficulties. Even if the ‘cool day’ be the oleventh Tithi of the bright fort- 
night of A4shdadha, Srdvana is not pratydsanna to it. To avoid this if we take that day to be towards the 
end of the month, the period of four months as mentioned in v. 116 falls short of fifteen days at least. If 
however, the Parniminta scheme be accepted, this interpretation may be allowed by supposing that the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight was perhaps coul when the Yaksha saw the Cloud, but then the 
nécessity of assigning this meaning no longer exists as the ordinary meaning taken by Vallabhe serves the 
purpose equally well or perhaps better. 


It will be observed as regards these other meanings of T&l#° and Wwe that whatever the meaning 
they are taken to have they do not render the verses consistent unless the Parnimdnta arrangement ig 


accepted. I lay emphasis not #0 much on the meaning of the words Yfa® and TOH° agson the fact 
that the verses yield consistent sense only when construed in a way such as I have suggested. 
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In these passages the poet seems to mean that with the commencement of the Spring ( ay: 
aartya ) the Dakshindyana, i.e.. the Sun's southward journey, came to an end and the 
Udagayana, 1.e., the Sun’s northward march, commenced. The Sun is said to be desirous of 
going to the North ( Fras: ) and therefore to have had ‘his horses turned back’ 
( aftafaaaret: ). In the verse from the Kuméra, the Sun is said to be ‘ready to proceed ’ 
towards the North ( Si a yg@q). All this clearly shows that according to the poet the time 
of the commencement of the Udagayana coincided with the time of the commencement of 
the Spring. Now if we look to the Indian Calendars we see therein that the Dakshinayana 
ends on some day in the month of Pausha; this day which is called the Rate RAyT day 
(the day of the Sun’s entering the Makara Rds) generally corresponds to the 13th or 14th 
January every year. This is the conventional ending of the Dakshinéyana. Actually it 
ends on the 23rd of December every year, +.e., about 21 days earlier than the supposed 
Makara-saikramana. Next, the Spring ( qgazaa ) really begins with the AWaraATMR AT ( the 
Sun entering the Mina Rasi), 1.c., about two months after the Makara-sankramana ; this 
generally takes place in the month of .Phélguna.* How are we then to reconcile what 
Kalidasa says with the prosent-day facts as we observe them ? 


A similar discrepanoy 18 visible in the description of the hot season ( ftsq). Inthe 
L6th Sarga the poet describes the Grishma and the following are the opening verses :— 


STYATET CET HAA ALAR HHA LEAT ETEITA | 
Prearrerarganraan wa: Parte frirteeq || 83 II 
NILA TEAR yar wWweava afryzs ! 
arrarratanay arcane feral errat gas | kv | 


The first verse desoribes the advent of the Grishma. For our purpose the second verse is 
more important; it is thus translated by Mr. Nandargikar :-—‘ The Sun having come 
hack near from that side of the Equator which is marked by Agastya, the northern quarter 
hegan to produce the oozing of snow on the mountain Himalaya as though it were a How 
of tears cool with joy.” The point to be noted here is this: When the Grishma set in ( aq: 
stam ), the Sun came back ( afa_R ) near ( aary ) the North from the South in which 
the star Canopus rises and sets ( streeqn@greaara ). What is meant by the Sun coming 
hack near the North is that the Sun came nearer the Celestial Equator, to the South of it, 
and was about to cross it after a month or so. So far as the poct himself is concerned, he 
is consistent in these two descriptions of the Vasania and the Grishma. To reach the 
Equator from the Vernal Equinox the Sun takes three months. If ac:ording to the poet 
the advent ofthe Vasania coincides with the commencement of the Udagayana, it is clear 
the Grishma will commence one month before the Sun crosses the Equator ; because the 
Vasania lasts two months. Thus the poet can very well say that the Sun is near the 
North when the Grishma sets in. When the Equator is crossed the Sun will be in the 
North, If we now turn to the Indian Calendar we find that the Grishma commences 
one month after the Sun has crossed the Equator. Of the six months that the Sun takes 
for the northward journey, the first two constitute the Sisira season ; the next two the 
Vasanta and the last two the Grishmz. The Equator is crossed during the Vasanta, one 





LS NL AT 2 Kade TO capes, 


* TI have calculated on the basis of the Amdnta arrangement of months. Parnimdnta arrangement 
will involve slight changes; but it will not affeot my point, namely, that the Spring commences two 
months after the Udagayana begins. 
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month after its advent; and one month after the orossing the Grishma commences. 


The northernmost point of the journey is reached (that is to say the Udagayana ends) at the 
end of the Grishma. ° 


Thus in the case of the Grishma also as in the case of the Vasania, a difference of twa 
months is to be seen. According to the poet the Grishma hegins two months after the 


Udagayana begins; while according to the Calendar it begins four months after the 
beginning of the Udagayana. 


The question is how to explain this discrepancy. 


I should like to have one point made clear for those who may attempt to solve the 
question. It may be thought that the discrepancy can be explained away by taking into 
consideration the effects of the Precession of the Equinoxes and then calculating the dif- 
ference that has crept in during the period intervening between KAliddsa and the present 
generation. But so far as I can see the question appears to he insoluble on purely astrono- 
mica] and mathematical calculations, simply because of the wrong assumptions which the 
poet seems to have made. The following are my roasons.—The phenomenon of seasons 
does not depend upon and therefore is not produced by tho Precession of the Equinoxes. 
Seasons are caused, by the variations in the severity of the heat generated b y therays of the Sun, 
and this depends exclusively on the Sun's position relative to the Earth alone. When the 
Sun reaches the southernmost point (that is, when the Dakshinayana ends) the Sun’s rays 
produce the minimum amount of heat; thercfore about that time there must eccur the 
cold seasons. In other words, the two months preeeding the Sun’s reaching the Vernal 
Equinox and the two months following are bound to be cold months ; and these correspond 
to the Hemanta and the Sisira soasons of the Indian Calendar. The preceding two months 
comprise the Hemania and the following the Sisira. The Precession of the Equinoxes does 
not affect the heat-producing capacity of the Sun’s rays. What it does is that it 
causes an apparently retrograde movement on the part of the Sun along the Celestial Equa- 
tor. This no doubt leads to a change in the time of the commencement of the seasons but 
indirectly and in a way having no bearing of the question before us. For instance, about 
6000 years before, the Vasanta might have been beginning in the month Maérgaéirsha, 
whereas it now begins in Phalguna ; but then there must have been a corresponding change 
in the time for the end of the Dakshinayana and the beginning of the Udagayana, which must 
have been occurring two months earlier, ¢.e.,in the month Aévina. So thatecven then a period 
of two months must be intervening between the close of the Dakshindyana and the advent 
of the Vasanta. I therefore think that in this instance Kalidasa cannot be justified on purely 
mathematical grounds. On what other ground he can, if at all, be justified I leave to scholars 
to decide; I only hope this our premier poct of India does find some justification at the 
hands of some able scholar. 


A few other astronomical allusions that may throw light on the question I propose 
to discuss in the next note. 


(To be continued.) 


6 Of course all this is according to the conventions of the Indian Calendars. Accurate calcula- 
tions will show that the beginning of the Vasanta, the crossing of the Celestial Equator by the Sun and such 
other events, will have to be antedated by about 21 days in each case. But as I have said above thia 
change will not affect my argument, as the change will have to be made throughout and its effects in one 
place will be neutralised by those in the other. 
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vARTTA —THE ANCIENT HINDU KOONOMICa, . . 
BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, Eos., MA. BL; CaLourra. 
(Continued from p. 241.) | 
Conclusion. es 


Thus it appears that a branch of learning for the study of wealth developed in India, 
the time of its emergence being roughly indicated by the fact that it is first referred to in 
the Ramayana and was posterior to tho allotment of particular occupations to the Vaiéya 
easte. In Greece, it was Aristotle who first reached the conception of a special science or 
art of wealth in the fourth century 8.c., though stray thoughts on the material concerns 
of life had commenced to be expressed by earlier writers. The emergence of Véarité in. 
India as a distinct branch of learning was very probably earlier than Arigtotle’s conception 
of a similar branch of learning in Greece. The Chaldeans had reached a high degree of 
excellence in agriculture and their methods had been transmitted to the Greoks and Arabs 
and it is likely that thoy left in their libraries clay treatises on agriculture which are all 
lost to us. The “Nabatean Agriculture” appears to be the only work that seems to 
eontain a reflection of the methods of agriculturo. We have, however, no evidence to show 
that the Chaldwans had developed a branch of learning devoted tothe study of the materia] 
interests of the people. As to China, Dr. Chen Haun-Chang’s work makes it clear that 
many economic concepts and principles were imbedded in the writings of Confucius and 
his disciples, but he does not make out that the great philosopher wag the originator of a 
distinct subject of study, conducive to the preservation and improvement of the materia! 
concerns of life. Im India, this branch of learning developed early on the soil and was 
intended to give a scientific direction to the economic activities of the people. This literary 
type taking its rise in the triple occupation of the Vaisya caste included at first within op 
scope three occupations alone, viz., agriculture, cattlo-rearing, and trade. References to this 
branch of learning lie scattered not only in Sanskrit literature from the epics downwards 
but-also in Buddhist and Jaina works which point to the wide currency acquired by the 
subject in early times. In the Kalpa-Sitra, for instance, the Arhat Kishabha ‘“ during his 
reign taught, for the benefit of the poople, the seventy-two scionces, . . . . the sixty-four 
accomplishments of women, the huiudred arts, and the three occupations of men.’’45 The 
three occupations are evidently the woll-known triplet “agriculture, cattle-rearing, and 
trade,” which we find expressly mentioned in the Milinda-Paftha as * kasi, vanijja, 
gorakkhi ”;4° and the teaching of these occupations implies that vdrtté in ite primary 
sense had rison to bea division of learning. 


The scope of this science of wealth after its fullest expansion came to embrace all the 
branches of knowledge bearing on woalth and stood side by side with the tHree other 
divisions of human knowledge,—Anviksiki, Trayi and Dandaniti. These four literary types 

§ Katpa-Stira (SBE., vol. xxii), p. 282. Prof. H. Jacobi commenting on the passage says: ‘‘The 
arts, as those of the potter, blacksmith, painter, weaver, and barber, each of which five principal arts is 
subdivided into twenty branches, are inventions and must be taught; while the occupatione, agriculture, 
trade, de., have everywhere developed, as it wore, of themseivese " (the italics are mine) The last remark in 
thie passage does not seem to be justified; for ‘ the three occupations of men” mentioned by the 
Kalpa-Sdira refer evidently to “ agriculturo, cattle-rearing and trade.” 


 Milinda-Pafttha (Trenckner's ed.), p. 178.. 
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divided among themselves the whole field of human knowledge, and may, from this stand- 
point, be considered as standing on the same level of importance ; but from the other 
view-point, from which Kautilya looks at them, viz., the creation of conditions that make 
the pursuit of learning possible, Dandaniti (Polity) is given the first place on account of 
the peace and order it brings about in the State and thereby makes it possible for the 
people to puraue the other branches of learning.1? 





Epigraphic confirmation of the existence of Vartid as a branch of learning and its 
teaching by professors in a college comes from a South Indian Inscription «8 which 
records that in the Sthangundaru agrahéra “ wero Professors skilled in medicine in 
sorcery (or magic), in logic, in the art of distorting people by incantation, in poethy, in 
the use of weapons, in sacrificing, . . . . . and in the art of cookery to prepare the 
*meals, While its groves put to shame the groves of Nandana, such was the glory of that 
great agrahdre that all the surrounding country prayed to be taught in the four Vedas 
their six veddngds, the three rival divisions of mimamsd, the tarka and other connected 
aciences, the eighteen great purdnas, the making of numerous verses of praise, the art of 
architecture, the arts of music and dancing, and in the knowledge of all the four divisions of 
learning which were possessed by the Brahmans of the Sthanagundiru agrahira.” 
The four divisions of learning mentioned in thc passage imply vdrtid as one of them, and 
some of the arts that have already been classe 1 under vdritd have also been separately 
mentioned as being taught in the agrahdra. The inscription belongs probably to the 
12th century a.p. and testifies to the fact that up to that time at least, varild as a 
branch of learning did not yet become in 'ndia the unfainiliar or obsolete subject of 

later years. 


[ Notz.—Some of the important Catalogues of manuscripts have been consulted first- 
hand instead of through Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum in vicw of the definitive and 
descriptive details that such consultation can furnish. 


There are chapters in the Purdénas and other Sanskrit works like the Vishnudharmottara 
devoted to various topics of Vérité. As these chapters do not require any special mention, 
they have been omitted in the Lists. 


There are a good many MSS. on minerals and their chemical actions mentioned in 
Dr. P. C. Roy’s History of Hindu Chemistry and Dr. B. N. Scal's Posilive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus. Only those portions, if any, of the MSS. that treat of the processes by 
which they can be reduced into raw materials for the production of articles of commercial 
value can come within the scope of Vdriid. 


It is not possible to discuss the dates of tho various works mentioned hero. Apart 
from the difficulty of the task itself, a good many of the works are out of reach and 
perhaps not available for copying or consultation. It cannot be denied that some of them 
are of recent composition but even these may be the lineal descendants of the older oneg 
in which latter, however, the treatment of their respective subjects might be seen in greater 
freedom from influences which, multiplied by the lapse of time, tend to put it away from 
its ancient orthodox line. J 


— ee 


% See Kaufsiya, Bk. I, Vidyd-Samuddeiah, p. 7. 
# Sila-sdsena at Taldagundy, No. 103 (L. Rice's Mysore I necriptions, p. $97), 
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LIST I. 
Available Manusctipie on Vartta or tts Sub-Topies. 


(1) Manushydlayachandriki.—“ Tachchu-Sdstra, a primer of architecture in 65 stanzas 
with Malayalam translation and notes.” 


- A supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prdkrit books in the Library of 
the British Museum (acquired during the years 1892-1906) by L. D. Barnett, 
p. 715. 


(2) Mayasdipa or Artisan’s Manual by Maya.—Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. 
in the palace of Tanjore prepared for the Madras Government by A.C. Burnell, 
(1880), p. 62. 


(8) Rajagrihanirména —‘ On architecture.” Jbid, p. 62. 


(4) Ratnapariksha.— ‘On gems and their qualities, etc. Some deseribed are 
imaginary.” Jbid, p. 141. 


(5) Vastu-Ratnavali, compiled by Jeva Nath Jotishi—* A treatise on house-building 
and tho religious observances connected with it.” Ibid, p. 154. 


(6) Vastusankhya, deposited with Pandit Syimacharana, Benares.—“ An extract of 
Todarénanda, very rare, complete and incorrect.” 


Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in N.W. P. compiled by order of Government, Part IX, 
printed (1885) by Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi, Librarian, Benares Sanskrit 
CoHege, p. 56. 


(7) Vastu-Raja-Vallabha, by Mandanasiitradhara.—‘A treatise on Vastu.’’ 
Remark ibid. Ibid, p. 56. 


(8) Vastu-Vichara, by Visvakarman, deposited with Gaurinatha Sistri, Benares.— 
“A treatise on Vastu; very old, complete and correct.” Ibid, p. 56. 


(9) Vastu-Pradipa, by Vasudeva, deposited with Umasankara Misra, Azamgarh,— 
‘Rare, recent, complete and correct.” Ibid, Pt. X, p. 56, No. 1. 


(10) Vastu-Prakaba, deposited with Biélabhari Sapre, Benares.—Remark ibid, 
Ibid, p. 56, No. 2. 


(11) Aparajitavastu-Sastram, by Visvakarman, in the possession of Manisankara 
Bhatta, Surat.—Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, contained in the private libraries of 
Gujarat, Kadthiavad, Kachchh, Sindh and Khandesh, No. 3 (compiled under the 
superintendence of G. Bihler by order of Government, printed at the Indu 
Prakasa Press, Bombay, 1872), p. 276, No. 1. 


(12) Jnfnaratnakosha, by Visvakagman, in the possession of Acharatalal Vaidya, 
Ahmedabad.—Jbid, p. 276, No, 3. 


(18) Prasadanukirtanam, Author not mentioned. In the possession of. Gopal Rao, 
Malegiinva.—On Silpa. Jbid, p. 276, No.4. 


(14) Rajavallabha-Tiké, deposited with Nirbhayaram Méali,—Jbid, p, 276, No. 6. 
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(15) KriyAsathgraha-Pasjika.—A catalogue of rituals by Kuladatta. It contains 
among other things, instructions for the selection of a site for the construction 
of a Vihara and also rules for building a dwelling-house.”’ 


The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal by R. L. Mitra, 1882, p. 105, 
No. B. 23. 


(16) Ratnaparikshé.—‘ On the merits and defects of precious stones and jewels of 
Buddha Bhatticharyya. The articles noticed are diamond, pearl, emerald, 
carbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapis lazuli, bhishma (?), crystal and coral. The 
work is in Sanskrit verse and its meaning is explained in Newari prose. As 
usual in Sanskrit works of this class, great importance is attached to good and 
ill luck the jewels are calculated to bring on under particular astrological and 
other circumstances.” Jbid, p. 291, No. B. 50. 


(17) Rajavallabha-Mandana, by Mandana Sitradhira (age 1578 Samvat, com- 
plete).—* On architecture. In the colophon it is stated that Mandana, a 
Satradhéra or architect who was in the service of Kumbhakarna, king of 
Medapita, composed the work and by his devotion to Ganapati and to his 
teacher and the propitiation of the Goddess of Learning he expounded the art 
of building as taught by the Munis. (EE., Appendix Il.) Medapata is Mevad 
and a king of the name of Kumbha ruled over the country according to Tod 
from A.D. 1419 to 1469. He had a taste for the arts and constructed many 
temples as well as strongholds. It is not unlikely therefore he had in his service 
persons who read the literature of architecture and who could compose such 
treatises as the one under notice.’’ 


Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the 
year 1882-83 by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 86, No. 404. 

(18) Padapavivaksha. Author not montioned. Place of deposit (henceforth written 
Pp. 1.) Narasimhacharyya of Kumbhaghonam,—‘ Subject—Dohada’’ (nourish- 
ment of plants). List of Sanskrit MSS, tin private libraries of S, India by 
Gustav Oppert, Vol. II, p. 371, No. 6333. 


(19) Vyikshadohada. Author not mentioned. P. D, Tadakamalla Venkata Krishnarayar 
of Tiruvallikeni.—Jbid, Vol. II, p. 223, No. 3271. 

(20) Vrikshayurveda, Author not mentioned. P.. D. Ta akamalla Venkata 
Krishnarjyar of Tiruvallikeni.—Jbid, Vol. II, p. 223, No. 3272. 

(21) Sasyananda. Author not mentioned. P. D, same as above,—‘‘Subject—Krishi 
bistra,”’ Ibid, Vol, II, p. 223, No. 3289. 

(22) Ratnalakshana. Author not mentioned. P: D. Maharaja of Travancore,—lIbid, 

Vol, I, 478, No. 6161. 

(28) Ratnédipariksha. P. D. Pichchudikshitar of Akhilandapuram.—“ Subject— 
Ratnasistra.” Zbid, Vol. II, p. 320, No. 5253. 

(24) Aikanasdstra. Author not mentioned. P, D, Virasvami Aiyangar of Siva- 
ganga.—‘' Subject—silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 228, No. 2499. 

(95) Kabsyapiya, by Kasyapa. P. D. Saikaracharya-mathani of Kumbhaghonam,— 
‘‘ Subject—Silpa.” bid, Vol, U, p. 305, No. 6836. 
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(26) Kap4dijalasthanalakshana. Author not mentioned. P, D. Mahér&ja of Travan- 
core.—"‘ Subject—Silpa.” did, Vol. I, p. 467, No. 5041. 

(27) Kshetranirmanavidhi. Author not mentioned. P. D. Raja of Cochin at 
Tiruppunittura.—‘ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 254, No, 2811, 

(28) Grfhapithika. Author not mentioned. P. D. S. Kodanda, Ramavadhénapantulu 
of Vijayanagaram.—'‘ Subject—Silpa.”’ Jbid, Vol, 1, p. 545, No. 7544, 

(29) Gopuravimanédilakshana, Author not mentioned. P. D. Archakayogananda- 
bhatta of Melakota.—“ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. II, p. 259, No, 4009, 


(80) Chakrasastra, Author not mentioned. P. D. Sagi Narasayya of Karempudy. 
(Palnid Talak).— Subject—Silpa.”” Jbid, Vol. II, p. 200, No. 2793. 

(81) Chitrapata. Author not mentioned. P.D. Athakopacharyyar of Vanamiabalai in 
Naiguneri, Tinnevelly District,—‘ Subject—Silpa,” Ibid, Vol. I, p. 440, 
No, 5426. 


(82) Jalargala. Author not mentioned. P. D. Subrahmanya dikshitar of Chidam- 
baram.—‘‘ Subject—Silpa.” Jbsd, Vol. II, No. 461, 

(88) Jalargala, by Varahamihira. P.D. Tadakémala Venkatakrishniyar of Tiruvalli- 
keni,—Jbid, Vol. I, p. 217, No. 3146. 

(84) Jalérgalayantra. Author not mentioned. P. D. Same as above,—* Subject— 
Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. II, p. 217, No. 3147. 


(85) Devalayalakshana, Author not mentioned. P. D, Maharaji of Travancore— 
‘* Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 470, No, 5998. 

(36) Dvaralakshanapatala. Author not mentioned. P. D. Same as 
‘‘Subject—Silpa,” Jbid, Vol. I, p, 470, No, 6003. 

(87) Pakshimanushy@layalakshana, Author not mentioned, P, D, Same as above.— 


‘‘ Subject—Bilpa.” The construction of aviaries dealt with in this MS. is 
likely to be interesting, Jbid, Vol. I, p. 471, No. 6030. 


above,— 


(88) Prasddakalpa. Author not mentioned, P. D. Mandadi Kondoyya Pantulu Vija- 
yanagaram, Vizagapatam District,— Subject—Silpa,” bid, Vol. II, p. 522, 
No. 7064. 

(89) Prasadalakshana, Author not mentioned, P. D, Maharaji of Travancore. — 
“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol, 1, p. 473, No, 6056, 

(40) Présddalakshana, by Varéhamihira. P. D. Raéjé Vellariki Venkataramasurya- 
prakésa Row of Ulukuru (Vissampeta Division),—‘‘ Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. 
II, p. 208, No. 2959. 


(41) Prosad@laikaralakshana. Author not mentioned. P.D. Mabaréj& of Travan- 
core.—‘‘ Subject—Silpa.’”’ Jbzd, Vol, II, p. 473, No. 6057. 


(42) Valipithaiakshana, P. D. Same as above.—‘ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, 
p. 473, No. 6069, 


(43) Manushy@layachandriké, by Arunadatta. P. D, MaharAja of Travancore. 
. MS. No. 1 of this List bears this name but its author has not been 
mentioned.—“ Subject—Kilpa.” Ibid, Vol, I, p. 475, No, 6108, 
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(44) Manushydlayalakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Maharaji of Travan- 
core.—‘‘Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 475, No. 6169. 

(45) Marichipatala. Author not mentioned. P. D. Amasvami of Srivilliputtur, 
Tinnevelly District.—‘‘ Subject—hilpa.” bid, Vol. 1. p. 448, No. 5610. 

(46) Manakathana, Author not mentioned. —“ Subject—Silpa.” bid, Vol. II, p. 473, 
No. 8070. 

(47) Manavavastulakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Maharaja of Travan- 
core —‘' Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 476, No. 6125. 

(48) Manavasfra. Author not mentioned. P. D. Samannachari of Srimashnem, 
Chidambaram Taluk. According to Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum, it is 
same as Manasara.—‘ Subject—hilpa.” Ibid, Vol. 11, p- 31, No. 532. 

(49) M@nasa (perhaps Manafara). P. D, Puligadda Aruvachala Saétri of Kottapeta 
(Vijayanagaram), Vizagapatam District. “ Subject—ilpa.” Jbid.. Vol. TW, 
p. 518, No. 6976. 

(50) Rathalakshana, Author not mentioned, P. D. Archakayoginanda-bhatta of 
Melkota.—-* Subject—Silpa.”’  Zbid, Vol. Tl, p. 264. No, 4124. 

(51) Vstu-Chakra. Author not mentioned, P. 1D. Raja of Vijavanagram, Vizava- 
patesn Distriet.—* Subject— Silpa.”  Lbid, Vol. 1. p. 538, No, 7397. 

(52) Vastu-Lakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Mahaérajé of Travancore,— 
' Subject—hilpa.”’ Jhid. Vol. I, p. 480, No. 6198 

(58) Vastu-Vidyé. Author not) mentioned, VP. J). Maharaji of Travencore,— 
“Subject— Silpa.” bid, Vol. J, p. 480, No. 61499. 

(54) Vastu-Sastra, by Sanat Kumara. P. 1). Paravastu Venkataraigacharyar of Visa- 
khapattana, Vizagapatam District.— “Subject-“Silpa.” bid. Vol. 1, p. dso, 
No. 8239. 

(55) Viména-Lakshana. Author not mentioned. P. p,. Arc) wakavoginanda bhatta 
of Melkota.—*: Subject—Rilpa.”? Jbid, Vol. Il. p. 266, No. 4150. 


(66) Visvakarmiya, by Visvakarma, P. D. Maharaia of Travancore.—“ Subject— 
hilpa.”” bid, Vol. 1, p. 480, No. 6207. 

(57) Silpa-Sastra. Author not mentioned, P,P. Arciahavogananda bhatta of 
Melkota.— Zbid, Vol. Tl], p. 267. No. 4187. 


(58) Silparthasira, Author not mentioned, RP. D. Anobilejyvar of Kanchipur 
(Conjeveram), Chingleput District.—‘ Subject—-Silpa.” bid. Vol. I, p, 26, 
No. ud, 

(59) Shadvidiksandhéna. Author not mentioned. P. DD. Sagi Narasayya of 
Karempu@i (Palnad Talik).—‘“ Subject—tilpa.” Jbid, Vol. Il, p. 200, 
No, 2802, 

(60) Pitha-lakshana. Author not mentioned. FP. D, Maharaja of Travancore, 
‘ Subject—kilpa.’’ Jbid, Vol. I, p. 472, No. 6037. 

(61) Pratimadravyadi-vacana. Author net mentioned. P. D. Anzasvemi of Sriratgam, 
Trichinopoly District. ‘‘ Subject- Silpa.” hid, Vol. 1, p. 490, No. 6384. 
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(62) Mila-stambha-Nirnaya —‘‘ On architecture ”* (acc. to Aufrecht’s Catalogua Cata- 
logorum, Pt. I, p. 464). Ibid, Vol, II, p. 202, No. 2486, 
(68) Kautuka-lakshana —‘‘ On Silpa.”—Jbid, Vol. II, p. 258, No. 3998. 


(64) Chatvarimuat-vidya (1.e., forty branches of learning). Jbid, Vol. HI, p. 230, 
No. 3407. The subject being ‘manira’ as mentioned by Oppert, we do not 
expect from it more than an enumeration of the branches of learning. 


(65) Arnsuménakalpa—‘ On Silpa.”” Burnell, 62°. Avufrecht (henceforth abbreviated 
into Auf.), Pt, I, p. 1. 


(66) Agaravinoda, by Durgasaiikara.—‘‘ On architecture.” N. W. 554. Auf., Pt. 1, 
p- 2. 


(67) Jayamadhavamanasollasa, by Jayasimhadeva.—‘On architecture.” Bik.’ 708 ; 
Bhk. 21; Poona, 202. Auf., Pt. I, p. 201. 


(68) Taralakshana.—‘‘ On sculpture.”’ Burnell, 62>. Auf., Pt. I, p. 229. 


(69) Mani-pariksha or Ratnaparikshé, attributed to Agastya.—‘‘ Testing of precious 
stones.” L. 131. <Auf., Pt. 1, p. 420. 


(70) Manasaéra. It is being translated in the “Indian Architecture.” ‘‘ On architec- 


ture.” Burnell, 62%, Taylor 1,71. Oppert II, 532. Quoted by Ramraj. Auf, 
Pt. I, p. 452. 


(71) Ayadilakshana.—‘ On Silpa.”’ Burnell, 62>. Auf. Pt. I, p. 52. 

(72) Aramédipraiishth4paddhati, by Gaigéram Mahidakara.—On gardens. Hall, p. 04. 
Auf., Pt I, p. 53. 

(73) Kaideva,—This work may have some bearing on agriculture.—‘‘ On Botany.” 
Quoted three times in the Nirraya-sindhu, Auf., Pt. I, p. 128, 

(74) Gyihaniripanasamkshepa.---“ On architecture.” KA&éin. 6, Auf., Pt. I, p. 157. 

(7) Chitrakarmaéilpaéistra or Brahmiyasilpa.— ‘On architecture.” Burnell, 62", 
Auf., Pt. 1, p. 187. 

(76) Chitrasftra.—-‘‘On painting, mentioned in Kurtanimata 23.” Auf., Pt. I, p. 187. 

(77) Jhana-Ratnakosha. “On dilpa.’’. B. 4. 276, Auf., Pt. I, p. 210, 


(78) Nava-Ratna-Parikshé, by Narayana Pandit.—‘‘ On gems.” Bik. 708. Auf., Pt. 1, 
p. 281, 

(79) Prasada-Dipika.—‘‘ On architecture.’ Quoted in Madana-Pirijata. Auf., Pt. I, 
p. 364, 

-(80) Mayiira-Chitraka or Meghamala or Ratnamala.—“ Indication of coming rain, 
famine or plenty, etc., from the appearance of the atmosphere. Attributed to 
Narada.” L. 2668, Report xxxvi, Pheh. 8, Quoted in Santisara, Auf., Pt. I, 
p. 432. | 

(81) Murtti-Lakshana.—‘ On the forms of idols.” Rice 96. Auj., Pt. I, p. 464. 

(82) Ditto.—From the Garudasamhité. Burnell, 207%, Auf., Pt. I, p. 464. 

(83) Martti-Dhyana.—‘‘ On sculpture.’ Burnell, 62>. Auf., Pt. I, p. 464, 
(84) Ratna-Samuehchaya,—" On precious stones.” Bik. 708, Auf., Pt. I, p. 491. 
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(85) Lakshana-Samuchchaya.—‘‘On the fcatures 
(attributed to Hemédri). Kajm. 12. Quoted by Fx 
p. 623, by Kamaldkara, Oxf. 279%, in Mukérla dipaka, 
deraéya in Paraéurdéma-prakdéa. W. p. 312.” Auf, Pt. 
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in images of deities.” 


ae ne nee owncme 


Bik, 411 
remAdri in Dénakhanca 
Oxf. 326%, by Kkan- 
I, p. 535. 


(86) Loha-Ratnakara,—« A work on metals.’’ Sp. p. 99.- Auf., Pt. I, p. 646. 


(87) Lohaérnava.—‘ A work on metals.” 


Sp. p. 99. Auf., Pt. I, p. 846, 


(88) Loha-Sastra.— Quoted by Sivarama on Vasavacatta, p. 198. Auf., Pt. I, p. 546. 


(89) Vastu-Nirmana.— On architecture.”’ 
(90) Vastu-Prakata by Visvakarman,—“ On architecture.” Oudh, xii, 


Auf., Pt. I, p. 568. 


Pheh. 9. Auf., Pt. I, p. 568. 
30, NP. x. 56. 


(7'o be continued.) 


BOOK NOTICE. 


THe BEGINNINGS oF Sours INDIAN History. By 
S. KmishNnaswaMr AryANGAR. Madras Univer- 
sity Special Lectures on Indian History and 
Archeology. Second Series, Madras. The 
Modern Printing Works, Mount Road. 1918. 
Price, Rs, 3-12-0. 


THESE lectures strike mo as an honest attempt 
to present tothe student the actual facts as ascer- 
tained to date of the ecarlicat known definite 
history of South India without any trimmings. 
They are to my mind al] the more valuable for that 
and all the more creditable to the lecturer, as he 
himself is a South Ingian. Indeed he has gone 
out of his way to state all the facts—epigraphic 
or other that have come before him, s0 as not to 
allow * patrio'ismto take command of ovidence,”’ 
and he has tried to avoid the pitfall of making too 
much of epigraphical and too little of other forms 


of evidence, Here, ] am entirely with him. 


1 am glad to note that the author is aware that 
the old charge against Indian History of a total 
want of chronological data will gradually have to be 
abandoned as untenable. I am of those who believe 
in the establishment in due course of a set of chro- 
nological facts of a reliable character, in regard to 
early Indian History, and that the labours of 
contributors to such a Journal as this for go many 
years will not rrove to have been in vain. In 
compiling a “ popular” history of India from 
the earliest times to the latest a few years ago, 
which had necessarily to be very brief, I felt 
myself astonished to find how very far towards 
a sufficiently definite chronology for general pur- 
poses scholars and researchers had gone in the last 
35 to 40 years. My own impression is, as an old 
student of history of all sorts, that if you know 
enough and understand enough of what ancient 


writers meant to convcy or report, you can dig 
actual facts of history out of almost any ancient 
records or writings. At any rate it is worth the 
while of scholars to enter on the study of the 
old ocuments in this Spirit, fo: 


they will in 
time be duly rewarded. 


Patience and time will solve most puztles and 
explain historical references in the most unlikely 
places. Thirty-five years ago | collected and 
began to publish the Leyends of the Punjab, taken 
down verbatim from wandering bards, and one 
f the early heroes, with every kind of folktale 
fastened on to his memory, was Raja Sirkap. At 
that. time no one knew and no one could conjec- 
ture who was refernd to. We know now that 
Sirkap was one of the citics on the site of Taxila 
and that tho still per- 
petuating in his own fortune the memory of the 
actual Baka and perhaps Indo-Bactrian rulers of 
that spot in the centuries round the commonce- 
ment of the Christian era. 


modern Punjabi bard is 


I notice that the author lays no claim to great 
antiquity for the history of Southern India. In 
the present state of knowledge perhaps this is wige, 
but I cannot holp thinking that as time goes we 
shall find that this can be properly carried buck 
further than is now recognised. Civilisation-. and 
therefore history—must have been very old. there. 


In a brief notice like this it i; impossible to 
enter into any urgumont on details and I content 
myself with expressing gratitude for what the 
book contains—much that is of -real valuo to 
students, especially to the younger sort, and much 
that every mature student can take seriously into 
consideration. 


R. ©, Tempze,. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HOME OF KALIDABA. 


In the K4vyddarfa Dandin contrasts between 
two schools of Sanskrit poetry, the Vaidarbha and 
the Gaudtya (I vs. 40-100). The ten qualities 
Slesha, prasida, samata, etc. are, according to him 
characterjstic of the former. But they are not 80 
with the poete of the latter who seldom observe 
them. The great difference that lies between 
the two schools, is illustrated by Candin with re- 
ference to certain specific examples. He first cites 
a passage from the Vaidarbha school and then by 
way of contrast cites unothor from the Gauda 
school. 

To explainthe prasdda guna Dandin (I, v. 45 ) 
gvvs ; 


“ werqaq aia raraiereracaya | 
ana sett aaredifa vata Ta: |” 
The expression ‘lakshma lakshmfm tanoti’” is a 
fragment of the following verse of Sakuntala :) 


‘Carrara dass wag 
aforare feararaan oedt aaa |” 


The mero fact that Dandin quotes KAlidasa to 
illustrate the Vaidarbha school of poetry is not 80 
important, for he is regarded as a pre eminently 
Vaidarbha poet by other rhetoricians to. 2 What 
1s however, more important is that we get, from 
hima valuable hint in regard to the part of the 
country to which the greutcst poet of India beleng- 
ed. Inthe Kdvy(darsa (I, vs. 44, 46, 54, 60, 89), 
the poets of the two schools are qualified by such 
adjectives as Gaudai), Gaudiyaih and Addikshin. dly- 
dnim, and Vatdarbhaih and Dékshinityah respec- 
tively. From this, itis clear that according to 
Dandin the poets of these two sclools were alto 
mhabitants of the two countries after which they 
were designated. This is also the view taken by 
the author of the commentary callod Hridayan- 
qama published by Rao BahadurM. Rar gacharya 
from Madras.* To silence those who would argue 
that Kalidisa might us well have imitated the 
Vaidarbha school without having anything to do 
with the Vaidarbha country, it is necessary to 
poist out that the sense which we put forward 
here is also ‘corroborated by the early ri.etorician 
Vamana, who flouriched in the 8th or 9th century 


+ This has been brought to our notice by Dr. Barnett—J RAS., 1905, p. 535. 


A.D. According to him, rfti means V1sishta-pada- 
rachand (1, ii, 7), and is of three kinds, the 
Vaidarbht, Gaudi and the Paachdli: 


Car Star daft thviar qaraqret afer |” 4 


After stating this Vamana 5 writes: 


“ PTT TEE Kee: AMA AAT SA 
Taahasaqed: | Ai, ane faeifes geeara- 
cana | feeiateasgies ase: afalraur- 
IR TTTHSTeTy neaaaae | TTA: faalsaes- 
Frat ateararr 

The substance of the foregoing passage is that 
each school took the name of the country in which 
it flourished. The pvets of a country developed 
one particular style of poetry and that parti- 
cular style became peculiar to that country. 
This led to the rise of the various schools and this 
was why they wore designated «fter the names of 
countries. 


Thus according to Vamana who no 
doubt represents the current tradition of his age, 
the Vaidarbha schoo! was established in Vidarbha 
which, according to Cunningham, roughly ccrres- 
ponds with the territory 
Burhanpur on the Tapti end Nander on the 
Godavari to Ratanpur in Chattisgarh, and the 
Now agadha near the source of the Mahdénadi,* 4 


‘extending trom near 


According to Vémana the VaidarLha school is 
superior to all other sister-schools by reason of its 
being samugra-gund, 7.e., possessing all the ten 
qualities of poetry, ojas, prasdda, etc. To illustrate 
this Vémana quotes’ the wellknown stanza from 
Sakuntaia: — Gahantam mahishd 
Sringair-muhus-tadiam,”” 


nipinasalilam 
ete. This quotation, 
immediately following the above definite state. 
me.t of the author, that the Vaidarbha school 
means that school which originated in Vidarbha, 
seeps to denote that VAmana believed Kalidasa to 
have been a native of Vidurbha. ®& This tradition, 
recorded again by an author who comes only 
a few centuries after Kalidaésa, must be louked 
upon as the most valuable piece of evidence we 
hitherto had, in fixing the home of the great 
poet, 


N. G. Masgompan. 





* Gopendra Tripurahara Bhipiéla, a commentator of Vimana, quotcs the following fragment 


ofa verse— Vaidarbhariti-samdarthe Kéaliddsah 
Edition, p. 18. 


* Kivyddarsa, p. 28. 
6 Ancient Geography of India, p. 526. 


pragabhate— K dvydla™ kdrasitra, 


4 Kavydlamkara-sttra, p. 16. 


Vidyabilisa Press 


5 Ibid, p. 17, 
? Kévydla™ kara-siitra, p. 18. 


: It should be noticed here that M. M. Pandit Haraprasad Sastri mainly depending onthe flora 
of Kalidasa concludes that the poet must have belonged to W. Mélw&i.— JBORS. 1915, p. 15. 
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‘SIDE-LIGHTS ON OMICHUND : 
eh ee ‘y 
An Echo of the Intrigues before Plassey. 
Ry SIR RICHARD CARNAQ TEMPLE, Br. 


COME. years ago Sir George Forrest, in the course of his researches into the life-story of 
_« y apobert Clive, found among the Clive MSs. Belonging to his descendant, the Earl of 
Powis, two documents in. Armenian (Plites ] and TL). Plate 1 shows an original letter 
addressed to Agha Petros and signed in the Panjibf character, ‘“ Amirchand ” (Omichund). 
“Plate II shows an unsigned copy of it, with a footnote. “Copy of Mar Mirchand’s letter.” 
Neither document bears a date. ; 


There is nothing to show why Clive should have got possession of both the original 
and the copy and have so carefully preserved them, beyond the fact that the lettcr is.-addressed 
to Agha Petros and indicates that he and Omichund were closely connected in some trans- 
action of a confidential nature with Wach, a legitimate Bengali form forthe name of William 
Watts, the Chief of the East India Company's Factory at Kasimbazar from 1752 to 1758. 
But a reference to the Orme MSS. preserved at the India Office supplies the explanation. 


During the collection of matter for his Hislory of the M ilitary Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan, Ormo laid under contribution all the great actors inthe drama of the 
foundation of our Indian Empire. including Clive and his immediate associates, and had 
copies and translations made of the papers and information supplied to him. Among a 
series of letters written by William Watts to Colonel Clive between the 29th December 1756 
and the 27th June 1757! is a letter, dated the 8th June 1757, covering the Armenian document 
under discussion ; but in order to understand both ‘the document and its covering letter, it 


is necessary to review briefly the situation in Bengal at that period. 


The events leading up to the determination of Snraju'ddaula, Nawab Governor of 
Bengal, to oust the British from his jurisdiction have been ably set forth by Mr. 8. C. Hill 
in the Introductionto his Bengal in 1756-57.: From, this it appears that in May 1756 orders 
were issued for the seizure of Kasimbazar Factory,? of which William Watts, then an old 
servant of the Company, had been Chief since 1752. On the Ist June, Rai Durlabh, the 
Nawab’s diwan, attempted to force his way into the. Factory, but meeting with resistance, 
he treacherously persuaded Watts on the following day to pay a complimentary visit to the 
Nawab at Murshidabad. Watts was seized and the Factory was subsequently surrendered 
by Matthew Collett, the next senior official. . 


Then occurred the Tragedy of the Black Hole‘and the capture of Calcutta on the 
20th-2lst June, and meanwhile Watts and Collett were kept with others of the Company’s 
servants, in prison at Murshidabad, and subjected to much insult until the 24th June, when 
the Chiefs of the French and Dutch Factories at Chandernagore and Chinsurah obtained their 
liberty for them and became sureties for their appearance when required by tho Nawab. 
They repaired to Chanderhagore where they remained until the 13th August, when they 
joined the surviving members of the Bengal Council at Fulta on the Haglt, whither the refugees 


from Caloutta had fled. 








% ! 


‘Orme MSS., India, Vol. EX, pp. 2265-2317. 
» Glese to MurshidAbad, the Nawdb’s headquarters. 
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On the 20th August 1756 Watts was appointed ‘a member of the locally conktituted 
Secret Committee of the Bengal Council, the other members being Roger Drake, the Bengal 
President, Major James Killpatrick, the chief military officer, and J. Z. Holwell, the hero 
of the Black Hole. Immediately after the arrival of Admiral Watson’s squadron with 
Colonel Clive for the relief of Calcutta, bringing orders from the Court of Directors in England 
for the foundation of a regularly appointed Select Secret Committee,? Watts became one of 
its members and attended its first meeting on the 12th December 1756. | 


Calcutta was retaken on the 2nd January 1757 and Roger Drake hastated as 
President. Then followed the attack on Haglii and a Treaty with the Nawab on the 9th 
February. One of the conditions privately accepted was that the British should havea 
representative at the Nawab’s Court, and Watts was selected for the office. His appointment 
was agreeable to Suraju’ddaula, who considered him a weak man, but Clive and the Bengal 
Council judged him fit for the post, ** being very well versed in the country language, and in 
their politics and customs.”’ His position was a delicate one. He was charged to effect 
by diplomacy the fulfilment of the Treaty and all the objects which the Council had in view, 
such as complete restitution for losses sustained and a guarantee that no fortification should 
be erected on the river below Calcutta. 


Watts was accompanied by a native adviser and agent, a Hindu merchant at Calcutta 
named Amir Chand, but known to contemporary Eurepeans and ever since as Omichund. 
He was » Panjabi who for many years had acted as an agent for the English in their annual 
investment of Indian goods in Bengal, chiefly saltpetre.4 There were constant disputes with 
him find the other merchants who contracted with the Company, and in consequence, the 
Bengal Council changed its policy in 1753 and began to deal directly with the producers at 
the various ‘‘ aurungs ”’ (factories) without the intervention of agents.® Althoigh Omichund 
continued to be the medium for the supply of certain goods, chiefly again saltpetre, this 
proceeding on the part of the Council naturally affected his friendly feelings towards the 
F'nglish and threw him into the arms of the native government, especially as he had been held 
in bigh esteem by ‘ Alivardi Khan, Suraju’ddaula’s grandfather and immediate predecessor. 


Apparently Omichund miscalculated his influence with the young Nawab and therefore 
deemed it wise to regain the favour of thg English, for from the time of the expulsion of the 
Company’s servants from Calcutta he tied every effort to render himself invaluable to 
the Secret Committee. This, however, did not prevent the Bengal Council from issuing 
an order in January 1757 for the sequestration of his goodsi#y suspicion of his complicity in 
the proceedings leading up to the Black Hole episode, but ang seid direct proof could be found,® 
the order was rescinded. Omichund then induced Clive 4 Make action on his behalf, with 
the result that he was allowed to accompany Watts to Ma - idibad, on the 17th February 
1757,7 as confidential adviser and agent, and from the. | 


#the Orme MSS., he at first appears to have justified Clive 










ters of Watts preserved among 
roonfidence i in his loyalty. 


4 As early as 1744 we find him in partnership with ‘‘ Dee und ” {Dip Chand), a Patna merchant, 
dealing always in saltpetre, the name of the firm being then “‘ Omichund Deepchund,”’ as the Europeans 
understood it. The partnership was apparently dissolved in 1746, after which date both Omichund end 
Deepe contracted separately. I. 0. Records, Coast and Bay Abstracts, vol. V. 

' Orme, Historyof Indostan, vol, I, p. 51 ; I. O. Records, Coast and Bay Abstracte, vol. V, pp. 424-425. 

6 The part he actually played in the Tragedy has never been cleared up. | 

T Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2265. 


3 Afterwards the celebrated Select Committtee, finally a a into the Foreign Department. 
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a On the 8rd March 1757 Watts wrote,* “I must do this justice to Omichund to sa, 
‘He Js indefatigable in the Company’s interest ; his assistance is of the utmost service to me 
he declares he will convince the Company and the whole world of his attachment to thei 
service.” On the 26th he reported, ® ‘‘ Omichund is indefatigable in the service of thi 
Company and if ever man deserved their favour he does ; he is always with me, and as I an 
convinced of his superior understanding, I always consult him ani am persuaded he is sincere 
and hearty in the cause of the English ; and if our advice is thought worthy to be listenec 
to, I do not doubt we shall be able to be of advantage to the Company and particulars ; 

hitherto I think I have not erred.’’ Again, on the 11th April, Watts wrote, 10 “ As Omichund 
has a superior understanding and as I am persuaded it is greatly for his interest we should 
be successful, I therefore consult him on all occasions, which I hope you will approve of.” 
His illness, a few days later, caused Watts great anxiety ; ‘‘ Omichund is ill ; if any accident 
should happen to him, we shall miss him greatly.” !! 


During the. first two months of Watts’s stay at Murshidabad Omichund’s assistance 
was invaluable, and it was he who persuaded Suraju’ddaula to allow the English to attack 
the French in Chandernagore in March 1757, as a reprisal for assistance reported to have 
been treacherously given to the perpetrators of the Black Hole. After the capture of the 
place, Jean Law, Chief of the French at Kasimbazar, endeavoured to re-establish his influence 
with the Nawab, but the more attractive promises of the Company's agents prevailed, and 
Watts eventually gained the upper hand. Nevertheless, although the Nawab withdrew 
his protection from the French, he was still suspicious of the designs of the English, and on 
Clive’s demand for the complete fulfilment of the Treaty of the 9th February 1757, his attitude 
towards Watts became threatening. 

Suraju’ddaula had by this time rendered himself odious to a large proportion of his 
subjects as well as to the Europeans in his dominions, and Omichund now devised a scheme 
to depose him. The particulars were first communicated, on the 17th April, to Luke 
Scrafton 2, who had apparently been sent to Murshidabad in connection with the Company’s 
business at Kasimbazaér Factory. Omichund’s idea was to obtain the support of the Seths, 
the powerful Hindu financial community of Bengal, and with their help and that of the 
British to set up Yar Lutf Khan, a military adventurer and an officer in high command 
in the Nawab’s army. On the 20th April Omichund had an interview with “‘ Juggutseat ’’ 
(Jagat Seth), !4 the head of the fraternity, who seems to have roceived his suggestion with 
favour, and with the sanction of Watts, he visited Yar Lutf Khan on the 28rd, when 
preliminary conditions were arranged.'* Omichund was now at the height of his power, 
and Scrafton warned Clive not to allow him too much latitude, as he ‘‘ wants to have the whole 
honour to himself and cannot bear that any one should interfere.” It is at this point that 
Khwaija (or Agha) Petros comes prominently into the story. 











8 Orme MSS., India, vol. 1X, p. 2277. 8 Ibid, p. 2285. 0 Ibid, p. 2291. u Ibid, p. 2295 

% Ibid, pp. 2824-2326. Scrafton was one of the emissarics employed by Clive to treat with the 
Nawa&b after the retaking of Calcutta, Hewas appointed Resident at Murshid&béd when Mir Ja’fir was 
made Nawab Nazim. 

18 Mir Khudiyér (also Khud&dad) Khan L&t!, called by Watts ‘“‘ Meir Godau Yar Cawn baiee ne 
{Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2299), with many curious variants, including “ Murgodaunyer Cawa 
Latteoo ” (Ibid, vol. X, p. 2405), He had been brought to Murshid&bad by the Seths, which may. have 
been one reason why Omichund counted on their support. _ | 

M4 Orme M&S&., India, vol. LX, pp. 2326- = 

Bod, pp, 2300-2000. a. # Thid, p. 2330. 
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Petros Arratoon, usually known. as Coja (Khwaja) Petras: (Petrose) was an important - 
Armenian merchant, whose brother Grigor Atratoon (Gorgin Khan) was a general of Mie - 
Kasim.” He had resided in Caloutta smice 1748 and had rendered valuable service to the 
English at the time of its capture and in the negotiations following its recapture. He seems 
to have accompanied Watts and Omichund to Murshidabad, as he is mentioned in a letter 
of the 18th February, immediately after their arrival, }* and subsequent lettters show him | 
to have been employed as an emissary by both Watts and the Nawab. On the 24th April 
1757, Mir Ja’fir, 19 Suraju’ddaula’s Bakhshi or Paymaster General, who had previously agreed 
to countenance Yar Lutf Khan’s pretensions but had since been approached by the Seths 
as & more suitable candidate, sent for Petros ®° and desired him to tell Watts that he could 
secure the adhesion of the Naw&b’s chief officers in support of his own claims if these were 
put forward. ‘‘ This scheme,” Watts considered, ‘‘ more feasible than the other” 2! and he 
urged its adoption by Clive, who readily acquiesced, since he was doubtful of the wisdom of: 
setting up so comparatively unimportant a man as Yar Lutf Kh&n, while Mir Ja’fir, brother- 


in-law of the late Naw&b Governor, ‘ Alivardi Khan, was a personage of weight. and 
influence. 


This change of candidates placed Omichund in an awkward position, for he could not 
hope to have any ascendancy over Mir Ja’fir, the Seths’ nominee, and he therefore seems to 
have determined to get what he could out of the Naw&b and at the same time to revenge 
himself on both the Seths and the British for overriding his support of Yar Lutf Kh&n. 
Ranjit Rai, the Seths’ broker, was pressing the Naw&b for the payment to his clients of a 
sum agreed on by the Treaty of the 9th February, and Omichund seized the opportunity 
to suggest that if negotiations were conducted solely through him, the Nawab might evade 
this and other obligations. Surfju’ddaula accordingly flouted Ranjit R&i and ordered a 
large sum of money.to be paid to Omichund in consideration of his advice. Such conduct 


naturally roused the anger.of the Seths, who not only declined to be associated with Omichund 
but used all their influence to set Mir Ja’fir against him. 


Watts, however, showed no distrust of Omichund until the 14th May. On that day,2? 
in reply to a letter of the 8th, in which Clive had suggested that an ample reward should be 
granted to the agent for his services, Watts strongly opposed a proposition “to give Omichund 
5 percent. on whatever money he may receive on the new contract,” and added, ‘‘ As I 
by no means think he merits such a favour or has acted so disinterested a part as I once 
imagined, I have not mentioned the 5 per cent. to him.” To support his attitude, Watts 
gave the details that had recently come to his knowledge of the trick played on Ranjit R&i 
narrated above, together with other proofs of overreaching duplicity, greed and general 
untrustworthiness on the part of Omichund.* Three days later Watts, again wrote to 
Clive, repeating his distrust and reporting an interview, detrimental to the interests of Mir 
Ja’fir, that Omichund had had with the Nawab. In this letter Watts charges his former 
corifidant with dishonesty, calls him a liar, and winds up with, ‘I have learnt many 
particulars relating to Omichund too tedious to mention at. present; but they will astonish. 





.W Son-in-law of Mtr Je’fir and the second Nawhb Naim. 

% Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, ‘p. 2267, 

9 ans fit Marth Wide Seep iy tn Ma. 
® Orme MSS., India, ‘vol. IX, p. 2901, 

2 Op. off., loo. of8. 
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you. 1s ‘On the 20th May, in a postscript to another letter to Clive, he remarks, ‘“ We are 
deceived and Omichund is a villain, but this to yourself.” 25 : 

Watts now, as far as possible, employed Petros in the room of Omichund, though 
he was careful not to arouse the suspicions of the latter. Petros was thus ‘the principal 
go-between in the negotiations with Mir Ja’fir, who would have nothing to do with Omichund, 
whom he styled “ an intriguing Gentoo [ Hindu] without fortitude or honesty.” * But 
Clive considered it dangerous to oppose him openly, although he had by this time the lowest 
opinion of him. # 

' Having regard, therefore, to what was looked on as Omichund’s treacherous nature, 

, two treaties with Mir Ja’fir were drawn up : a false one containing a clause providing him 
with 4 substantial gratuity, and another, the true one, omitting any mention of him.28 Watts 
was instructed to flatter Omichund and lull any doubts that he might express by telling 
him that the Select Committee were “‘ infinitely obliged to him ” for the pains he had taken 
*“to aggrandize the Company’s affairs,” and further, ‘that his name will be greater in 
England than ever it was in India.”20 In reply, Watts wrote, on the 23rd May, “We 
[{ Luke Scrafton and himeelf] shall either deceive Omichund as you mention, or pretend to 
have dropt the scheme and leave him intirely out of the secret, whichever on consultation we 
judge tho most secure.’’0 


Watts, Omichund and Petros were all this time still in Murshidabad, from whence 
Watts was anxious to escape to Calcutta before Suraju'ddaula could become aware of the 
plot to depose him. But in consequence of Omichund’s intrigues with the Nawab and hia 
officers, it was necessary to induce the former to depart before the others, and he was 
persuaded to set out for Calcutta with Scraftén on the 30th May. On the way down, however, 
he managed an interview with Rai Durlabh at Plassey (Palasi, eight miles from Murshid&ibad) 
during which Watts surmised that he disclosed the conspiracy with Mir Ja’fir, while he 
himself got the first inkling of the contents of the false treaty. *! 


On the 3rd June Omar (Aumee, ’Umr) Beg, Mir Ja’fir's confidential agent, was 
provided with copies of both treaties for his master’s inspection, and on the 5th Petros took 
Watts concealed in a dooley to the palace of Mir Ja’fir at Murshidabéd, and there the real 
treaty, drafted by the Select Committee, was signed.®2 Watts effected his escape a week 
later, on the evening of the 12th June, and it was during this period that the Armenian 
document, the subject of this paper, was received and transmitted to Clive. 


From the evidence available, the letter in question could not have been written before 
Orrichund left Murshid&bad on the 30th May 1757, or after the 8th June, the date of a letter 
I 
_. + \ Watts to Clive mentioning its receipt. 

be On the Sth June Clive wrote from the French Gardens (Calcutta) to Watts at 
Murshidébad :* ‘‘ You assured Mr. Scrafton, that Omychund once gone, you had no 


%-Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, pp. 2309-2310. 2% Jbid, p. 2310. 

% Orme, History of Indostan, vol. Il, p. 150. 47 Orme MSS., India, vol. X, p. 2416, 

% The exact dates when the falee treaty was shown. to Omichund and when he found that he had 
been duped do not appear in the Records now available, but according to Orme Cabaret fi vol, II, 
158-159) the first inkling Omichund had of the false treaty was during a visit to R&i Durlabh on the nig é 
of the 30th May, and he first saw it on the 10th June through bribing a scribe (Jd¢d, p. 163), and was 
told of the real treaty by Clive and Scrafton on the 30th = (bid, pp. 181-182), 

% Orme MSS., India, vol. X, p. 2415. 8 Ibid, vol. TX, p. 2415, 

% Ibid, vol. LX, p. 2313; Orme, History, vol. Il, p. 159. P 

8 Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, pp. 2313-2314, #8 Hill, Bengat in 1756-57, vol. II, p, ‘908. 
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further obstacle to a conclusion, then’ why this delay? Surely. you are deceived by. those: ¢ 
you employ, or you have been deceiving me, and all your aim was to get away Omychund, | 
The affair [of the conspiracy to depose Surfju’ddaula] is now publickly talked of, and if it 
does not take place within a short time after the receipt of this, I will set it aside, being _ 
determined not to undertake it in the Rains.” | 

Watts replied, on the 8th June, vindicating himself from Clive’s accusations ; 94 
_“T have not been duped as you must know by this time, and be convinced Omichund has 
been the occasion of the delay. As a further proof I inclose you Copy and translate of a 
letter from him to Petrus [ Khw&ja Petros]. Please to send for Petrus’s brother {Grigor 
Arratoon] and ask him upon oath if Omichund did not dictate and he write such a letter to . 
his.brother. If this will not satisfy you, and Omichund’s address has more weight than my 
proofs, I will send you the original letter with his own signing. Let me beg of you to comply 
with this ‘request not to divulge what I have inclosed or wrote you to Omichund, till I am, 
in a place of security, as he is implacable in his resentments, and may be induced to discover 
every thing by writing up here in order to sacrifice Petrus and me to his resentment. The 
Nabob and Meer Jaffier are at open variance, and it’s apprehended troubles between them 
will soon ensue; the latter is supported by Laittee, Roydullub, Juggutseat *5 and others, 
but of this I shall write you more certainly in the evening.” | 


The only document that Watts appears to have enclosed to Clive on the 8th June 
was the copy (Plate II) of the Armenian letter, and finding his mistake, he wrote again on 
the llth, sending the translation, and no doubt the original. This accounts for the original, 
the copy and the translation being all three in Clive’s possession, and the first two being 
handed down to his descendant. 


Watts’s letter of the 11th June °%, written on the day before he left Murshidabad, 
runs as follows :— 


“T have this moment received yours of the 10th. Meer Jaffeir and the Nabob 
continue with their forces armed night and day ; Roydullub is faithful. Many Jemidars 57 
have sworn to join Meer Jaffipr in case of an attack. Upon it’s appearing that you favour 
Meer Jaffeir’s cause, I imagine the Nabob will be deserted by most of his people, and you 
will have little else to do than the trouble of a march. As we hourly run the risque of & 
discovery and of course being then at least made prisoners, and as there is no, depending 
upon the arrival of Cossids %*, your last being 3 days in the way, if I do not hear from you 
to morrow, I am determined to set out the next day. We are already suspected of wanting 
to run away ; this the whole town talk of. Meer Jaffier has sent to me to get away % ‘on 
as possible. This incloses Omichund’s letter to Petrus.” . Cal 


. Fi Br 
The enclosure is in reality a free translation of a part of the Armenian letter unde\ 
discussion, no doubt given to Watts by Petros himself. 


ren uemmennneeeeeee ee 

% Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2816. I give below reasons for identifying Grigor Arratoon as 
the “ brother’ mentioned, though of course there may have been others. . 

% These names are Yar Lutf Khan Lat!, Rai Durlabh and Jagat Seth, the chief of the Sethe. The 
frst two were with Surdju’ddaula’s forces at Plassey (23rd June 1757), but refused to fight, which 
supports the statement in Watte’s letter. | 

% Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 5317, : 

3 Jemadar (jama'dar), military commander, — : 7 aia 

% Cossid (qieid), messenget. ‘ 
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-*. “Qmichund’s compliments to Petrus. There’s letters gone for Mr. Watts to forbid 
his coming down ‘till permission is given from hence. You and [ are one. Let us consider 
what is for our own interest and act so as to make it pass that we have had the whole 
management of this affair. If our friend is not set out, keep him a few days; affairs are not 
yet settled here ; hereafter I will write you the particulars. You have a sou understanding 
therefore there’s no occasion to write you much. Our success depends upon each other. 
All my hopes are in you.” 

















We are now in a position to discuss the document itself, und I begin with a translitera- 
tion thereof, followed by a translation and a free rendering. ' 


Transliteration and Notes by Mr. S. M. Gregory. 


(PLATES ] anp IT.) 
Amindpaitsar Sahapi Sahap%® Aghé 4 Petros. 
Arz*! lint virdgrialin ghullughGman ‘+? wor iminchi wakhtas *5 Sahapitzas shenorha 
chunemq. Shwat fikrmandamg* menq, yev Amirchandin4® gholan lasitzi veki Gaurtht 
Sahapis haghighétan‘® khartzri. - . 


a 


A aA AYA ’ . AGA é ; “ ASE 2 
Asatz ‘qini qalames ‘7 : asatz “wor g! jem’ Amirchandan. Sdhipis c¢hulluehiman 
2 OS 


bandagi 48 uni. Asima thae téghaes Wachin !® grétzin, thae minchi menq gréng woch, 


mochov ghio woch. 


Menatz yes dQ min amq. Inch miez lev Ifni arves. Lev mardi: *° deran hraménn 52 
wokhch mincht virchan myernj. Yev hramanétz tanitzan khathirjim * katzir ves teghsim 
a A A A A A A a a A : mae 
Yev én baryekaman wor hrémanétz khét golétza, yékéla bhariya thae woch, qani or 
hetatznes; zira ® dherévas téghas maslahitan * chi yelel. Maslahdtan lini hakdtz 


Jazumin 5 kegricm hraméan6étz. 
i RR _ 


33 Ar,-Pers., sdhib-i-sdhtbdn, lord of lords. 

4 Turki, Agha, a great nobleman, 1. elder brother. 

4\ Ay.-Pers., ‘arz,’ & petition, a respectful request : be it humbly known.’ 

2 Turki, qullaq, service (qu, slave. Urdu, quili, servant) ; ‘in your service, to you.’ 
43 Ar.—Pers., wagl, time. 

44 Ar.—Pers., fikrmand, anxious. 

4 Amirchand, correct Panjabi form of the wellknown name Omichund. 

© Ar.-Pers., hagtqat, real state of affairs, the truth. 

47 Ar.-Pers., kaldm, words. 


48 Pors. bandagi, service, devotion : compliments. 
#8 Wachin, to Wach, Bengali form of the name of Mr. William Watts, Chief at Kasimbazar, 


8 Pers., mardi, manliness, boldness. 

51 In the original letter, between the first word of the eighth linc, mardi, and the fourth word 
wokhch, there are two contractions, replaced in the copy by aryes, the fourth word in the eighth line, mean- 
ing to do or perform, which makes sense, but does not at all convey the meaning of the original, as 
the contractions for which it is substituted, derdn hramann, mean “the management, ’’ 

B Ar.—Pers., khdtirjam’a, tranquil, at ease. 

8 Turki, zird, because. 

 Ar.—Pers., magiahat, affair, transaction, deliberation. 

& Ar—Pers., ldzim, necessary expedient. 





Fae meena 


Béwré 56 grielan thease obt, ich 3 
hraménétzné, yev hramanétz levan tumé. Im kull 5? banin cae pal 8 
thoghel. Zid& woch."'. a, 
oe awincHAND.* we 
Addition to the Copy (Plate. II). 
Marmirchadin ¢§ grin n&ghlan.®! 
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Translation by Mr. S. M. Gregory. 


To the most illustrious Séhibs, Agha Petros. 

Be it humbly known in the service of him to whom the above is written, that up to the 
oresent time we have no fevour [letter]from the Sahib. We are very anxious, and hearing 
yf Amirchand’s arrival I came to the Pavilion; ® I enquired inte the real state of things 
\Lout the Sahib. 

_ Amirchand told me to write thege few words. Hc sends his compliments of devotion 

a the service of the Sahib. He says that they have written to W&ch from here that so 
ong as we do not write, no one is to come. 

it remains that you and J are one. What is good for us, do that. Be thoroughly 
nanly, so that the management of everything is ours till the end. And be tranquil cbout 
-ourhome. And if the friend who is to come with you has arrived, whether it is good 
r not, delay him for a few days, as delilbcrations here 4re not yet. Deliberations over, 
will write to you tomorrow what is necessary. 

It is not expedient to write details of circumstances, because you are a wise man 
nd because my advantage is yours an yours mine. My whole affair I leave open to 
our inclination. No more. 


AMIRCHAND. 
(Addition to the copy.) 


Copy of Mar Mirchand’s letter. 


Free Rendering. 
[o Agha Petros. 
We have had no letter from you up to the present and have become very anxious, 


o hearing of Amirchand’s arrival, I came to the Pavilion ca to enquire into the 
eal facts about you. 

Amirchand has told me to write to you for him. He sends bis sieailiniaisis and says 
hat Wach (Watts) has been written to, to say that no one is to. sorhe, until, the hears from us. 


















& Hindi, béurd, details. 5? Pers., dénd, wise. iis Bese - 
5) Ar.—Pers., kull, all, entire. ® Ar Dee i: inal, astinkiaces = 


6 Ar.-Pers., zidda, the ordinary shortened ending of a Persian;, si Mubemmaden ‘letter in India, 
zidda hadd-i-adab, more would be the limit of respect : * your obedieaiia vein t.’ In the original but not 
in the copy, just above the last, word 2édd, there appears the Arme ioe ‘ a fir cha with two marks to the 
left. of it, which no doubt represent the letter wa, so that the word Waa read woch, ‘nothing.’ A usual 


ending to Armenian letters in India at that period was zida woch ‘né'nore,’ in imitation of the Persian 
ending above mentioned, 

62 The signature is in PanjAbi characters, but the last three signs are not at all clearly written. 
However, a8 Amirchand is a common Panjabt name, they no doubt are meant for r-ch-d, ¢.¢., rchand, 
with the bind{, 2, omitted. 

6? Marmirchand in the copy seems to bes slip of she pen for Amirohand, 
64 Ar,—Pers., agi, & Copy: 
For the reason for thus translating Geurth! in the text, see énfra, p. 157. 
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For the rest, he says that you and he are of the same mind and asks you to actin you 
oint interests boldly, so that the management of the whole affair shall appear to be in your 
own hands until the end of the business. He says you are not to worry about your home 
because he is here, and you should delay the departure of the friend (Watts) fora few days, 
in any case, as the business is not yet settled. As a soon as it is settled he will write at 
once what it is necessary for you to do. 

It is not expedient to go into details because you know them and you are both in the 
same position, and he leaves the whole affair to you to deal with as you think best. 


| Date and Address of the Letter. 


It will be seen, then, from the general evidence available, that the date of Omichund’s 
letter ‘to Agha Petros is narrowed down to the week between the 30th May and 8th June 
1757, and from the correspondence quoted in this discussion it can be actually fixed as during 
the night of the 30th-31st May, for the following reasons. 

It was written by Omichund from a place apparently called Gaurthi, of which more- 
anon, to Petros who was then at Murshidébad. It could not have been written at the latter 
place, nor after Omichund reached Calcutta, as he did not arrive until the 8th June,®¢ and it 
was received before that date at Murshidibad. So it must have been written on the way 
down, and Petros thought that his brother Grigor was present when it was written’? On 
the 3rd June Watts complains to Clive,** that ““ Qmichund’s four hours visit to Roydullub 

[Rai Durlabh] at Plassy has been the cause ” of the set-back in the negotiations with Mir 
Ja’fir. From Orme we learn® that Omichund twice gave Scrafton the slip on the way 
to Calcutta, at Kasimbazar and at Plassey, on the night of the 30th May, and that he did no 
see him again after his second absence until 3 p.m., onthe 31st. In the interval Omichund 
had had his conference with Rai Durlabh, at which Grigor Arratoon must have been present 
and this was when he had the letter written to Petros. Rai Durlabh, Surdju’ddaula’s diwén 
was then in favour of Mir Ja’fir’s claims ; Grigor, the brother of Petros, was, as Gorgin Khan 
a genoral in the service of Mir J a’fir’s son-in-law. At the conference Omichund heard a rumour 
of a treaty between Mir Ja’fir and the English which deprived him of his claims,’° and his 
only chance of defeating it was to get Watts to remain at Murshidébad and thus fall into 
the hands of Surfju’ddaula. Accordingly, he first persuaded Rai Durlabh, and apparently 
Grigor also, to waver in their allegiance to Mir J a’fir, and then induced them to let him dictate 
a letter to Petros, with the sole object of delaying the departure of Watts and so upsetting 
the scheme in favour of Mir Ja’fir. This does not imply that either Rai Durlabh or Grigor 
was aware of his real motive. 

Omichund’s plan miscarried because Petros remained loyal to Mir Ja’fir and the English, 
and on the further journey down to Calcutta, Scrafton managed to allay the suspicions which 


gave rise to the letter. 7! 
The whole evidence thus shows that the letter was written in the early hours of the 


3lst May 1757. 


® Orme, History of Indostan, vol. Il, p. 159. 

& Seo Watte’s letter of the 8th June, quoted above. Petros n ust have told Watts that he thought 
his ‘ brother ’ wrote the letter or Watts would not have used the terms he employed in writing to Clive, 
It is quite likely in the whole ciroumstances that Grigor Arratoon was present and there is nothing in 
the history of the time to show that any other brother of Petros was of sufficient importance for Clive to 
ina confidential game A The fairest assumption is that Grigor was the ‘‘ brother ”’ meant 

. ] . 


loy him in : ; 
by ti and it isnot likely from the language in which the letter is couched, that the term ‘ brother’ 


merely meant some unnamed relative. 
® Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2313. }® Orme, Hisjory of Indostan, vol. IL, pp. 158-159, 


. bed Orme, op. ctt., loo. oid. \ Ts Ibid, P, 189 
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The name Gaurthi, the place from which the letter is said to. he written, is ohecure. 
No such town or village in the neighbourhood of Plassey can be traced on any 18th century 
map, but it must have been close to Plassey and in the camp of Rai Durlabh. A contemporary . 
plan of the battle of Plassey by Major Rennell, reproduced in Broome’s History of the Bengal 
Army and also by Mr. Hill in his Bengal in 1756-57, vol.I, p. oxov, gives “the Nawab’s 
Hunting House’ on the river, close to Plassey Grove. As Rai Durlabh was the Naw&b’s 

diwan, his headquarters were no doubt in that building. Assuming this to be the case, we 
may take it that Gaurthi is a corruption of chauthri, through a metathesis chaurthi, such 
as is common in India, and it would then mean a pavilion in a garden (chabéira ), just the 
kind of place where such an interview as that between R&i Durlabh and Omichund would 
take place at night. 7° ° 

All students of the period covering the career of Omichund are indebted for this 
additional light on his methods of dealing with the English to the discovery by Sir George 
Forrest of the Armenian letter and its copy. Both documents have been deciphered, 
translated and annotated by Mr. 8S. M. Gregory, formerly of the Federated Malay Mates 
Civil Service, and it was by the help of Mr. Gregory’s accurate translation that I was able 
to identify it with the incomplete and free rendering supplied to Watts and handed over to 
Clive. My thanks are also due to two Armenian friends, Mr. John Apcar and Colonel 
G. M. Gregory, for assistance leading to the decipherment by Mr. 8. M. Gregory of documents 
which proved a stumbling-block to many scholars. 

The language of the letter is that of an inferior addressing a superior, which shows 
that Watts was not quite correct in saying that the letter to Petros had been written by his 
‘ prother3 What Petros meant to convey was that his brother was present and was aware 
of its contents. There is, in fact, no indication of the scribe’s name. 

The original (Plate I) is written in a difficult cursive hand, full of contractions, even 
of foreign words, sometimes marked by a line (pativ) drawn above the contracted words 
in the familiar European manner, and sometimes without any signs to mark them. The 
copy is, however, clearly written in a fine legible hand, despite the gontractions. 

The language of the letter is a vulgar form of the Julfa dialect of Armenian, current 
in India in the 18th century, in which the use of foreign words was common. Indeed, as 
will be seen from the footnotes, the letter is full of Persian, Turki, and even Hindustani terms, 
adapted to Armenian colloquial forms. 

Reviewing the conditions surrounding this remarkable letter, one cannot help consider- 
ing what would have happened had Agha Petros acted as Omichund desired and kept Watts 
in Murshidibad until Suréju’ddaulla had him in his power. Clive’s letter of 5th June, 1757 to 
Watts (supra, pp. 182-3) shows that had Watts failed in his migsion, as he would have done 
if Omichund had had his way, Clive, for some months.at any rate, would have dropped his 
scheme of deposing Surfju’ddaula and setting up Mir Ja’ fir'as Nawab Né&zim under British 
suzerainty, and the world-famous battle of Plassey would not have been fought. No doubt 
so worthless a prince as Surfju’ddaula would not long have retained his power, and no doubt 
Clive would in time have found means to obtain supreme authority in Bengal, but it would 
have had to be achieved in some other way. There was nothing then but the loyalty of 
Agha Petros to prevent the success of Omichund’s proposal and a complete change in the 

‘story of British supremacy in India as we know it. The letter we have been discussing 
therefore just missed being of the first importance to history. 
erp reese tna ge epee 
BI bed dot sion fee ae uses of Ge. phaathel, sve, Zyurvate ona a 
1) dee'the letter of the 6th June 1737, quoted above, p. i, cs x 
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VARTTA—THE ANCIENT HINDU ECONOMICS. 
BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, MA., BL, P.R.S.; CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 

(91) Vastu-Vichara,—‘ On architecture.” B. 4,276; NP. ix, 56. Auf., Pt.I., p. 568 

(92) Vastu-Vidhi by Visvakarman.—* On architecture.” Mack. 183. —4uf., Pt. I, 
p- 568, 

(93) Vastu-Sastra-Samardagana-Sitradhara, hy Bhojadeva.—Kh 75. Auf., Pt. I, p. 568. 

(94) Vastu-Siroman!.—‘ On architecture.”” Pheh. 9. Auf., Pt. T, p. 568. 

(95) Ditto, by Maharaja Sy4masah Sankara.—NP, V, 92. 4uf., Pt. I, p. 568, 

(96) Vastu-Sa‘ngraha, by Visvékarman.—‘ On architecture.” Mack, 133. Auf., Pt. I, 
p. 568. 

(97) Vastu-Samuchchaya by Visvakarman.—‘‘ On architecture.” Kasin. 6. <Auf., 
Pt. I, p. 568. 

{98) Vastu-Sira, by Sitradh&ra-maniana.— On architecture.’ NP, v., 92. Auf, 
Pt. I, p. 569. 

(99) Vimana-Vidya.—‘ On architecture.’ Burnell, 620. Auf., Pt. I, p. 578. 

(100) Vaikhaénasa,—‘ On architecture.” Quoted by Ramraj. Auf., Pt. 1, p. 610. 

(101) Sdstra-Jaladhi-Ratna, by Hariprasida—‘On Silpa.’ Bik. 708. Auf, Pt. I, 
p. 644. 

(102) Silpa-Kala-Dipika.—‘‘ On Silpa.’ Burnoll, 62». - Au/f., Pt. I, p. 647. 

(108) Silpa-Lekha.—‘“ On Silpa,” A work quoted according to Réya-mukuta by 
Sarvadhara, Auf, Pt. I, p. 647, 

(104) Silpa-Sarvasva-Samgraha.—“" On Silpa.” Burnell, 62°. 4uf., Pt. I., p. 647, 

(105) Sakaladhikara—‘ On architecture, attributed to Agastya.” Taylor I, 72, 
quoted by Ramréj, Auf., Pt. I, p. 683, 

(106) Sarva-Vihoritya-Yantra, by Narayana Dikshita.—-‘‘On architecture.” Rioe 46. 
Auf., Pt. I, p, 702. | 

(107) Sarasvatiya-Silpa-Sastra.——‘‘On architecture." Burnell, 62. Quoted by Ramriij, 
Auf., Pt, I, p. 714. 

(108) Apardjitaprichchha, by Bhuvana-deva.—“ On architecture.” IO, 1603 (two first 
chapters). The work is quoted by Hemadri in Paritesha-khanda. 2, 660-62-819. 
Auf., Pt. I, p. 4, 

(109) Ratna-Dipiké, by Chandesvara.— On Silpa.’ Rgb. 1022. Auf., Pt. I, 
pp. 36, 114. 

(110) Kshirarmava, by Visvakarman.—‘ On Silpa.” Peters 4, 32. Axf., Pt. I, 
pp. 26, 138. ai 

(441) Vitvakarma-Mata.—“ On Silpa.” Quoted by Hemadri in Paritesha-khanda 

2, 817, $25, 827, 828. Auf, Pt. II, Pp. 138. . ° 
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(112) Visva-Vidyabharans.—‘‘ On the duties of artisans by Bassvtcharye, ”T0.; i. 9680 
(ino). Auf, Pt. II, p. 139. 

(118) Ghattotsatga-Sichaniké,—‘‘ On the erection of steps on the bank of a river.”” 
OS. 2,298, Auf., Pt. III, p. 37. 

(114) Pratishth0-Tattva or Maya-Samgraha.—‘ On architecture.” Rep.,p.1l. Auf, 
Pt. Ill, p. 74. 

(115) Pratisbtha-Tantra.—‘‘ On architecture in a dixiteae between’ Siva and Parvati.’ 
Rep. p. 6 (copied in 1147). Awf., Pt. TI, p. 74. 

(116) Krishi-Vishaya, by an unknown author. ]The first few Slokas quoted in the 
catalogue are identical with those of Par&bara’s Kyishi-samgraha printed at 
Caloutta (1322 B.S.), but the last éloka quoted in the same does not coincide 
with that of the latter.)—‘‘ A guide to agriculture.” R.L. Mitra’s ae of 
Sanskrit MSS. (Caloutta 1871), vol. I, p. 179, MS. No. ocoxvii. 


(117) Ratnamalé, by Pasupati—<A treatise on precious stones.” Jdid, vol. I 
p. 205, MS. No. ccelziv. 

(118) Maya-Mata, alias Maya-Silpa, alias Pratishtha-Tantra—‘‘ A treatise on 
architecture founded on the canons of Maya, a Danava, who is reputed to 









have built a palace of Yudhishthira....... It is remarkable in being less 
devoted to religious ceremonies and astrological disquisitions than the 
Manasaira. 


Contents :—1. Architecture defined. 2-3. Examination and purification of the 
zround intended to be built upon. 4. Measurement of land. 5. Ascertainment of the 
points of the compass. 6. Fixing of pegs to demarcate the spots for building. 7. Offer- 
ings to gods, 8. Measure of villages and the rules of laying them out. 9. Ditto for 
towns. 10. Directions for laying out squares, octagons, &c. 11. Laying the foundation 
and the ceremonies to be observed on the occasion. 12. Plinth. 13. Base. 14. Pillars. 15. 
Stone-work. 16. Joining or cementation. 17. Spires or tops of houses. 18. One- 
storied houses. 19-20. Two-storied houses. 21. Three, four, &c, storied houses. 22, 
Gopuras or gates. 23. Mandapas. 24. Out-offices, barns, treasuries, &c. 25. Mandapa 
sabhas or open courts. 26. Linear measure,—of finger breadths, &c. ” Jb:d, vol. II, p. 306. 
MS. No. 912. 


(119) Vitvakarmiya-Silpam.—‘‘ A treatise on the manual arte attributed to Viéva- 
karm&, the divine architect. 


Contents :—Origin of Visvakarma, derivation of the word takshaka (carpenter), 
vardhaki (sculptor), &c. 2. Height of man in different ages of the world ; wood and 
stone’ for the formation of images. 3. Sacraments for sculptors and carpenters. 
4. Halls for the consecration of Siva and other gods. 5. Proportions of the images of 
the planets and liigams. 6. Formations of cars. 7. Consecration of cars. 8. Forms 
of Brahmf, Mahesvart and other goddesses. 9. Sacrificial or Br&hmanical thread. 
10. Sacrificial threads of gold, silver, and mufija fibre ; the different sides where images 
of gods and goddesses are to be placed ; qualities of a kind of stone called ‘ Hemasila” 
or golden stone to be found to the south of the Meru mountain, 11. Images. of Indra, 
MAhetivart and other gods and goddesses. 1218. Crowns, oregte and other head-orns, 
ments. 14. Movable and fixed thrones far images ; prdete end other. ornaments for the 
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“ad; repairs of temples. 15. Proportions of doors of temples for liagams. 16. Propor- 
tion of doors for other temples. 17. Temples for Vighnesa. Most of these chapters appear 


imperfect and fragmentary, and the work is obviously incomplete.” J6id, vol. II, 
p. 142, MS. No, 731. 


(420) Manasollasa, by the Chalukya king Someévara.— A treatise on architecture 
and allied subjects. The latter part is taken up with a description of royal 
Pleasures. In two chapters.” (Incomplete). Jbid, vol. III, p. 182, 
MS. No. 1215. 


(121) Manasollasa-Vyittanta-Prakasa. P. D. Pandit Vamana Acharya, Benares,—In 
, Weber's Berlin Catalogue, p.}79. Ibid, -vol. III, p. 182. 


(122) Silpa-Sastra.—Palm leaves, Karnita character, ‘On construction of temples and 
images.”” A descriptive catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection by H. H. Wilson, 
p. 170, No. 4. 


(128) Silpa-Sastra.—Palm leaves, Grandham character imperfect. ‘On architecture 
regarding construction of ornamented gateways.” Ibid, p. 170, No, 5. 


' 


(124) Silpa-Sastra.—Paper—Telugu character. “Direction for making images.” Jbid, 
p. 170, No, 6. 


(125) Silpa-Sastra, by Peddandcharya.—Telugu book. ‘(On making images and 
ornamental work in gold and silver,” Jbid., p: 304, No. 5. 


(126) Paticharatra Dipika, by Peddanacharya.—‘A work on the manufacture of 
images, their dimensions and embellishment. Jbid, p, 170, No. 8 


(127) Vastu-Samgraha—Palm leaves.—Telugu character. “ On architecture, erection 
of buildings, temples and fabrication of images.” Jbid, p. 171, No. 12. 


(128) Grihanirmana-Vidhi. Author not mentioned—Palm leaves. ‘ On rules for the 
erection of houses, temples and other edifices.” bid, p. 304, No. 6. 


(129) Ratta-Mattam—‘“ A book on agriculture. Translated from the Kanada of 

; Ratta, by Bhaskara, son of Nagaya and dedicated to Vonkatapati Palligar of 
Eravar. (Astrological predictions of the weather, rain, drought and similar 
topics applicable to agriculture and the plenty or scarcity of grain.)” Telugu 
pook, Palm leaves. bid, p. 303, No. 1. ; 


(180) Vastu-Purusha-Lakshana.—‘‘On architecture.” Cunarese letter, incomplete. 
A Cataloyue Raisonée of Oriental MSS. in the Library of the late College of Fort 
St. George by the Rev. William Taylor, vol. I, Madras, 1857, p. 313, No. 1562. 


(181) Arhsumat-Kabyapiya— On silpa.” bcd, vol. I, p. 314. 


1182) Silpa-Sastram, -by Kaéyapa.—‘ On the structure of a Saiva temple in Canarese 
letter.” Ibid, vol. I, p. 314, No. 1685. : 


188) Kehotra-Ganita-DSastra.— On land-surveying.” Ibid, vol. I, Pp. 347, 


134) Adidlashitertha-Chintémani, by Malla Someévara.— Melayalam meters On 
"| gaphitedtare.” Ibid, vol. I, p. 478. 
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(185) Ratna-Sastra.—" On characteristics and examination of stones.” {[bid.; vol. 1, 
p. 555. : 


(186) Manavala-Narayana-Satakam.—‘ (3) ‘‘ Vattiyar perumai, the honour of 
merchants. The merchants must skilfully conduct their own business. They 
must not lay on too large profits. Whosoever comes: to them, they must 
preserve an even and correct balance. If the dishonest Come, offering to leave 
a pledge, they must give thm no loan ; but if the honest come, and only ask 
loan without pledge, they must give it. In writing their accounts, they must 
not allow of a mistake, even if no more than the eighth part of a mustard seed. 
They will assist & (public) measure, even to the extent of a crore (of money). 
Such is the just rule of a mercantile class.’’ 


(4) “ Vellarher perumai, the honour of agriculturists. The Vellarher, by the effect of 
their ploughing (or cultivation) should maintain the prayers of Brihmaxas, the 
strength of kings, the profits of merchants, the welfare of all—charity, donations, 
the enjoyments of domestic life, and connubial happiness, homage to the gods, 
the Sdstras, the Vedas, the Purdnas, and all other books; truth, reputation, 
renown, the very being of the gods, things of good report or integrity, the good 
order of castes, and manual skill ; all these things come to pass by the merit 
(or efficacy) of the Vellarher’s plough.” Jbid, p. 15, No. 2108, 


(187) Nava-Sastram.—‘‘On ship-building and navigation. But the work is chiefly 
astrological. Some directions are given respecting the materials and dimensions 
of vessels.”’ Jbtd, vol. IIT, p. 6, No, 2226. The same work is called Kappal 

 Sastram at p. 444 of the above catalogue. - 


(188) MS. No. 790, Sec. 30 (naine not given) deals with miscellancous arts, 
mechanics, building, &c.—-‘‘ On the art of constructing forts, houses, fanes ; of 
settling a village ; navigation and variety of other similar thifgs enumerated as 
taught in 36 works, the names of which are given (in the MS.).” bid, vol. Iil, 
p. 350. 


(189) Silpa-Nighantu, by Aghora S&stri.—“ In Grantha character.” 4 classified 
catalogue of Sanskrit works in the Saraswati Bhandéram Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore. Class XIX, No. 533. 


140) Silpa-Sastra-Bhishalya.—‘“ In Grantha character.” bid, class XIX, No, 534. 


(141) Devata-Silpa.— With ‘Telugu translation in Canarese character.” Ibid, 
class XIX, No. 5385. 


(142) Go-Sutra.—Oxf. 398°. Au/., Pt. I, p. 169. | 
(148) Go Santi—Burnell, 149°, bid, Pt. I, p. 169. : 
(144) Go-Santi.—66th parisishta of the AV.—W.P, 94. Ibid, Pt. 1, p. 169, 


(145) Govaidya-Sastra. Author not mentioned.—“ Subject—Vaidya.” Oppert, vol. I, 
p. 533, MS. No. 7298. 


(146) }Go-Sastra.—" Subject—Golakshaya.”’, Ibid, vol. I, MS. No, $876,. 
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“(449) Kalasastra.—“ Name of a work by Viéakhila.’’ Measioned: | in Monier: Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary under the word ‘ Kala. 


(148) Chitra-Bharata,—Mentioned in Monier Williams’ op. cit. under the word ‘chitra ’. 
It seems to be a work on painting. 

(149) Vasta-Sastram—(1) Rajavailabha maudanam (see List II), (2) ‘Radpamandanam, 
(3) Praséda-mandanam, (4) Devata-martti-prakaranam.—“ On Silpa.” Cate 
logue of Printed Books and Manuscripts in Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental 
Library of the A. 8. B., p. 173, No. I. G. 89, 

(150) Silpa-Sastra.—A treatise in Tamil, said to have been originally composed in 

‘ Sanskrit by Myen. Indian Antiquary, vol. V (1876), pp. 230-237, 203-297. 


LIST Il. 


Printed works on Vartta or tis Sub-Topics. 

(1) Rajavallabhamandanam, by Mandana, son of Srikshetra.—‘‘A metrical treatise on 
architecture in 14 adhydyas ; edited with Gujrati translation and over 100 
plates and diagrams by Narayana Bharati Yasavanta Bharati (Baroda, 1891).’’ 
Stated to have been composed at Udaipur in Samvat 1480. A supplementary 
catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit books in the Library of the British 
Museum (acquired during the years 1892-1906) by Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
p. 715. 

(2) Visvakarmaprakasah.—’ A work on architecture attributed to the god, Visva- 

karma. With a Hindi translation by Saktidhara Sukula for Munshi Palaram 
and hence conjointly with the text styled Paélarim-Vilasa, pp. IV, 304 
(Lucknow, 1896). The preface states that the work, first communicated by 
Brahma to Siva was thence transmitted successively to Garga, Pardéara, 
Brihadratha and Visvakarmé.” Jbid, p. 715. 

(3) Silpasastrasarasamgraha.—‘ A manual of architecture by KalyAna Sivanarayana 
of Surat. 12 plates. (Rajanagar, 1898). With a Gujarati translation by 
Kalyanadésa Bhaén&bhai Guijjar.” bid, p. 375. 

(4) Laghu-Silpa-Jyotis ha-Sara. 

(5) Visvakarma-Vidy4-Prakéba: 

(6) Silpa-Dipika, 

(7) Vastu-Ratnévali. 

(8) Vastava-Vichitra-Prasna. 

(9) Vastava-Chandra-Srifgonnati-Sadhanam. 

(10) Silpadhi-Vriddhi. . 

(11) Yukti-Kalpa-Taru, edited by Pandit {évarchandra Sastri with a Foreword by 

the present writer. 

(12) Krishi-Sadgraha, by Pardstra. 

(18) Kshotra-Prakésa. 

(14) Upavanavinoda, edited by Kavirtja Gapan@th Sen. 
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INDRASENA. . 
BY A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ps.D.; MYSORE. 


In stanza 2 of the Rigveda-Samhita, X. 102 occurs the word [ndrasend which is takea 
by Geldner (Vedische Studien; 2, p. 1) as denoting Mudgalani (or the wife of Mudgala) 
mentioned in’ stanzas 2 and 6 of the same hymn. This hymn is obscure and the most 
diverse views have been held about its import. Bergaigne (Religion Vedique; 2, p. 280ff.) 
thinks that the hymn depicts liturgical symbolism ; Henry, (Journal Astatique ; 1896, H, 
p. 516 ff.) that it refers to the methods employed in primitive divination, and Bloomfield 
(ZDMG., 48, p. 547), that the hymn refers to heavenly, i.e., mythological events and not 
to human events. Similarly, Profs. Macdonell (Vedic Index, II, p. 167) and Keith! 
(JRAS., 1911, p. 1005 n). Profs. Geldner and Oidenberg, on the other hand, consider 
that it isan dkhydna or ttthdsa hymn and that it describes a chariot-race in which Mudgala’s 
wife took prominent part. For literature connected therewith, see Oldenberg, J iris 
Noten, II, p. 318. My 

In p. 1328 ff. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, Mr. Pargiter has attempted 
to throw some light on this hymn with the help of certain details contained in the Purdras 
about Mudgala, who is, according to the Nirukia (9. 3. 2. 3.) and the Sarvdnukramati, the son 
of Bhrimyasva and the author of this hymn. With the help of these details, Mr. Pargiter 
has constructed the following genealogy :— 





Bhrimyasva 

Mudgala 

Brahmishtha = Indrasenaé 
Vadhryasva = Menaka 


Divodésa 

And, from this genealogy, he has arrived at the following conclusions respecting the 
persons named in the hymn : 

1° Mudgala was a rdjd of the North Paich&la dynasty and yet might also be regarded 
as a rishs. 

2° Mudgalani, whose name is not mentioned, was obviously Mudgala’s wife, as is 
generally agreed. | 

3° Indrasen& was the daughter-in-law of Mudgala, being the wife or rather the queen 
of his son Brahmishtha. 

4° Vadhri, in stanza 12, seems to refer to Indrasenf’s son and Mudgala’s grandson 
Vadhryasva. 

_ & Keti, mentioned in stanza 6, was the sdrathi or charioteer who drove Mudgalani 

in the race. 

Mr. Pargiter is therefore disposed to interpret the hymn in accordance with the above 
conclusions. ; | 

In the note referred to above, Mr. Pargiter has collected the information given by the 
Purdyas about Mudgale only and has not brought out anything new about Indrasens, 

1 In the opinion of these scholars (and of Séyana also), Indrasend is not a proper name at all, but 
ee ‘ Indre’s bolt.’ This word therefore has not been accorded en entgy in the Vedio 
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although Geldner had long ago pointed out that her name occurred in the Mahdbharata 

‘{Caleutta ed., 8. 113. 22; 4. 21.11) where she is described as N&rayant and as the wife of 
Mudgala. It is therefore my object to give here some details about this Indrasen&é which 
I have been able to gather from the South Indian text of the Mahdbhdrate as it is printed in 
the Kumbhakonam edition. | 

The stanzas referred to by Geldner in his Vedische Studien are found in this edition on 
p. 186 of the Vanaparvan (Ch. 114 ; 23, 24) and p. 47 of the Virdiaparvan (Ch. 24; 19-22). 
In both these places, this text reads Néldayani instead of its doublet form Ndrdyani; and it 
thus indicates that Indrasené, the wife of Mudgala, was the daughter of Nala. She must 
therefore be identified with the Indrasena, who, we read in the Nalopakhydna,? was born to 
Nala -of Damayanti. 

This inference is confirmed by the following story found in chapters 212 and 213 of the 
Adiparvan (p. 359ff.), where it is related by Vyasa to king Drupada with the object of 
overcoming his repugnance to the marriage of his daughter with five men (the five Pandava 
brothers) : 

“Krishna, the daughter of Drupada, was, in her former birth known as Indrasen&. She 
was then the daughter of Nala and was married to the risht Maudgalya who ‘was old and 
mere skin and bones, who was reeking with a smell which was other than pleasant, whose hair 
had become white and the skin furrowed with wrinkles, who was afflicted with leprosy, whose 
skin and nails were peeling off, who was repulsive to look at and who was extremely irritable, 
harsh, jealous and fanciful.4 The blameless Indrasend used to serve her husband faithfully 
and to eat what was left of, his food (uch-chhishta) after hehad caten. Oneday, thethumb 
of Maudgalya came off when he was eating his food ; and, Indrasené, when she sat down to 
the remnants, unconcernedly threw it away and consumed the food left without any feeling 
of disgust. Her husband was much pleased at this act of wifely devotion, said that he would 
grant her a boon, andasked her often what she desired. Indrasena, being thus frequently 
urged, begged of the rishi that he should sport with her, first dividing himself into five 
persons, and later becoming one person again. 

“The rishi, owing to the power of his austerities and his yoga, accordingly sported with 
Indrasené for many years, now making himself into five men, and again, as one man, in 
Indraloka, Meru and other places. Indrasené thus came to the fore-front of pativratds 
in the same way as Arundhati and Sit; and she attained a greater distinction in this respect 
than even her mother Damayanti.5 


a eile 





2 Damayantya saha Nalo vijahér ’amaropamah|; 
janayamasa cha tato Damayantyam mahamanaéh | 
drasenam sutaii chApi Indrasenafi cha kanyakaém || 


Mahdbhdrata, II. 54. 48-9, 


S The hueband of Indrasen& is represented in the Mahdbhdrata, 4. 24. 21 as being aged more than 
one thousand years. : 
4 esh& Nalayant pirvam Maudgalyamn sthaviratn patim | 

| QrAdhay&mAsa tad& Kkushthineain tam anindita|| 
tvag-asthi-bhiite katukam lolam irshyam sukopanam | 
sugandhetara-gandhadhyam valt-palite-mirdhajam \| 
ethaviram vikpitakféram éfryam&na-nakha-tvacham || 
Uchchhishtam upabhufijén& paryupAste mahé-munim || 
i Adiparvan, Ch. 212; 4-6. 


~ 


F ke-patn! teathA bhitva seadsivigre yadasvint || 
“arandhativa Siteva babhdvAti-pativrata | 
' -‘Dameyanty&4 cha mAtus of vibesham adhikam yayau || 


Ibid, 2123; 265. 
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a While the risht Maudgalya thus ard with Fiasmen. many years acmed aniabe: 
rishi became weary (vyarajyate) of sensual pleasures. He therefore resolved to’ abandon 
this luxurious course of life and to practise austerities (tapas) in a retired place. On this 
resolve being anneunced to Indrasen§, she fell down on the earth and earnestly besought 
the *18hi not to-leave her as her desire for sensual pleasures (kama-sevana) was still unsatis- 
fied. The rtsht grew wroth at this bold and impudent request and uttered a curse that she 
should be born as the daughter of Drupada, the king of the Pafichalas, and have five 
husbands. 


‘* Grieving at this curse, and with her craving for sensual pleasure unsatisfied, Indrasena, 
too, repaired to a forest and practised austerities in order to please Siva. That god, being 
pleased at the austerities, showed himself to Indrasené and conferred a boon on her that 
she would in her next birth, have five husbands.” 


1 i 
u worst 7 


The story, I may observe, is not peculiar to the South Indian text, but is found in some 
of the editions of the Northern text also, though not in all. Here, too these editions have 
the form Nardyant instead of Nal¢yani. It should be noted that the wording of the text— 
Damayantyds cha matus s@ visesham adhikam yayau—informs us in an unmistakable way that 
Indrasené,® who is described as Naliyani and as the wife of Maudgalya, was the daughter 
of Damayanti. 


This story is very interesting and confirms the correctness of Geldner’s interpretation 
of RV. X. 102 in several respects : 


1. Thus, it is clear from the above story that Indrasen&, mentioned in stanza 2, is the 
saine as the Mudgalani mentioned in st. 2 and 6, and that she is the wife of the Mudgalu 
mentioned in st. 5 and 9 and not his daughter-in-law as Mr. Pargiter would believe. 


Mr. Pargiter seems to have been misled here by the use of the word Mudgala instead 
of the more correct form Maudgalya. Such negligence however, in the matter of adding 
patronymic suffixes is fairly common not only in the epics and Purdtas, but in the Rigveda 
also. See, forexample, ZDMG., 42, p. 204ff. where Oldenberg has shown that the word 


Vasishtha is used in the Rigveda to denote not only the original Vasishtha but his descendant 
as well. - 


As regards the word Mudgala itself, we have already seen above that the Mahdébhérata 
in one place (ILI.114, 24) uses that word to denote Mudgala’s son (who, in I. 212. 213 is called 
Maudgalya). Similarly, it relates in the Vanaparvan (Ch. 261) the story of a Mudgala 

(whether the same as Indrasena’s husband or a different person, there is no means of saying) 
who was offered, because of his zeal in giving gifts, the privilege of going to heaven in his 
mortal body (sasarira-svarga) but refused to avail himeelf of it. In this story, the hero is 
called Mudgala (in ITI. 260. 38 ; ITI, 261. 3, 11, 14, etc.) and Maudgalya (in III. 261. 6, 14, 
25, 33, etc. ) indifferently. And in the Bhdgavata, X. 21. $4 the word Mudgala is used of the 
father of Divodésa, i.c., to denote Vadhryséva, the grandson of the original Mudgala. 


There is thus no doubt that the Mudgala mentioned in st. 5 and 9of RY. X.102 is iden- 
tical with the Mudgala of the. Mahabharata, TI 114.24, with the Maudgalys of. the 





* The text, I may here note, calla Maudgnlye’s wite ns Mohendrasond in ond place 1. 919,49: 
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| Makabhtrata, L Ch. 212, 213 and with the Brahmishha 7 (son of Mudgala) of Mr. Pargiter’s 


genealogical table. 
2. The story also supports the opinion of Geldner (p. 1) and Oldenberg (p. 318, n. 2) 


that Mudgala wasa Brahmin against those of Henry and Pargiter who believe that he was 


a king. 

3. The story gives, as can be seen above, a graphic description of the decrepitude 
(abgelebtheit) of Mudgala, a point about which Bloomfield and Oldenberg seem to be 
sceptical. 

Mudgala’s decrepitude is thus well-attested and can be taken as a certain fact. It is 
not, however, quite so certain that it was this decrepitude, which, as Geldner believes, pre- 
vented him from riding the chariot himself in the race and led him to substitute his wife 
Indrasen& in his stead. A passage * of the Ka/haka-Samhita (X. 5; Vol. I, p. 130) which 
relates the story of a chariot-race between Vamadcva and Kusidiyi shows that it was not 
unusual for women to take part in such races. Indrasend, too, who was the daughter of 
Nala, a noted charioteer, * must naturally have known more of chariots and their driving and 
of races than her husband the Brahmin rishi. These facts offer, in my opinion, sufficient 
explanation asto why Mudgala did not himself ridc in the race but sent his wife Indrasené 
instead as rider. 


4. In interpreting st. 6 of the hymn. Geldner has followed Siyara in thinking that 
Mudgalant (i.¢., the wife of Mudgala) was both the rider (rathth) as well as the charioteer 
(sdrathih) in the race. He has therefore accepted (). 8) Saya'a’s dictum !° that tho word kes? 
in that stanza stands really for the feminine form (esint, Further on, however, Saéyaya has 
given another explanation! according to which Kesini was the charioteer. Tam disposed to 
think that this last explanation is correct and that this Kesini is, perhaps, identical with the 
Keéint that was employed by Damayanti to observe the actions of, and to carry messages 
to, Bahuka (i.e., Nala) in the Nalopdkhyana.' 


5. Regarding Geldner’s interpretation of st. 11 of the bymn—an interpretation which 
is notacceptableto Bloomfield, Oldenberg, ond Pargiter—, the story related aboveshows that 
the sense which Geldner attaches to the first half of that stanza is quite correct—so correct 
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7 Tam, however, very doubtful that Mudgala’s son was named Brahmishtha. From the footnotes 
given by Mr. Pargiter on p. 1329 (loc. cit.) it can be scen that, out of eight Purdzas which he has used to 
construct the genealogy in question, only two contain the word Brahmishtha. In both these places, it 
is preferable to regard this term as a common noun (= the best of Brahmins ; a brahmarshi) rather than 
asa proper name. The corrupt text of the Hariva™sa, too, which uses the word brahmarshi in thie 
context, favours this view. 

Ludwig has, in his Rigveda (III. 171), set down a table where he has shown Vadhryasva, the father 
of Divodasa, as the son of Devavan—a view accepted by Macdonell (Vedic Index, I. 376). Though there’ 
ig not much evidence in favour of this view too, I have here provisionally adopted it for lackof a better- 
attested genealogy. 

8 Vamadevaé cha vai Kusidéy! chatmanor ajim ayatém | tasya Kusidéy! pirvasyatidrutasya kdba 
vam nyamrindt |e& dvitiyam upa peryavartate! fshim va . . . ksham vA chheteyAmitil sa 
Vamedeva ukhyam agnim abibhah . . . II 

9 Mahdbhdrata, Vanapervan, 64. 2; 69. 28-31; 70. 18, ete. 

_Wkeftti sirathyebhipréyena pullingata. 
i gtha vi keét. kein! shrathir asys. 
|"! Mahdbhdrote, TIL, Oh. 72, 73. 
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as to be surprising when one bears in mind that Geldner did not know of the story related 
above by the Mahabhdrata. He has there rightly interpreted the sentence partwriktieva 
patividyam dnat and has remarked that after winning the race and thus pleasing the old 
Mudgala, the net advantage gained by Indrasen& was not much to speak of, and that, on the 
whole, she was tather disappointed than otherwise. The correctness of this opinion is fully 
borne out by theabove story, which relates, as we have already seen, how Maudgalya was 
pleased with his wife, offered her a boon, sported with her as she desired, but left her before 
her desires were satisfied and thereby disappointed her. 


6. In the light of what has gone above, Mr. Pargiter’s opinion that vadhri in st. 12 
refers to Indrasen&’s son seems to me to be quite untenable. 


In the course of the above discussion, we have met with the names of two women, 
Damayant! and Indrasens, that were regarded as patterns of pativratas. These two were 
related to each other as mother and daughter. It is therefore interesting to find further that 
Ahalya (wife of Gautama and mother of Satananda, efc.) who is also regarded as a pattern of 
chastity, was the daughter of Vadhryasva, the son of Indrasen& (Bhagavata, IX. 21. 34). 


We can now rewrite Mr. Pargiter’s genealogica] table as follows :— 


Bhrimyasva 
Mudgala Nala = Damayanti 
Devavan = Indrasena 
Vadhryagéva: Menaka 
Divodasa Ahalyé = Gautama 


Of these names, all except Bhrimyasva, Nala, Damayanti, and Menaka are found in 
the Rigveda. 


"NOTES AND QUERIES 


“ A FAQUIR’S CURE FOR THE CHOLERA.” leave, and bound her hands an legs 8 inches 
(Selected from the Native Newspapers). asunder with a piece of rope. This stayed the 


Prince of Wales Island Gazette, 9th October 1822, *Ymbioms of the disease, and after an hour they 


unloosed the knots. However, she was quite 
The wife of a barber at Etabauzee Mobarazepoor, intoxicated by the draft she had taken and slept 


which lies to the north of Kristnenugur’, aged jin tho night soundly. The next morning’ sh 

about 24, was seized with the Cholera Morbus,in found herself quite recovered, The plea 
the month of Ausur.2 A i akeer, who pane to wanted to make some present to the Fakeer, who 
the house to ask a: hearing of this, said tothe gojourned there that day; but the latter declined 
Barbar (sic) that if he would permit him, he could the offer. He said that any one might be cured 


nea ee a ag at As doctor ane be of the Cholera Morbus by that draft, and there- 
in the village y, according to the advice fore we have given publicity to i 
of the Fakeer, made her take some green leaves Of ine Public : orn ee eer eres er 


Siddhy* and Opium with the juice of siddhy R. CT 


* Referring apparently to some place in India and not to a place in Prihes’of Wales Island (Penang), 
it looks aa if the paragraph had been translated direct from some Indian native paper, 
* A migprint for Ausin (Aewin), (October). * Stdhi = bhang, Indian hemp (Cannabis eativa), 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF KALYANL.#! 
BY A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pa.D,; MYSORE, 

i Naga chronology of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyéui was originally determined by 

Dr. Fleet in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (revised edition published in the 
Bombay Gazetteer, 1896, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 277-584) by the help of dates recorded in the 
inscriptions of these kings. And this account was, later, confirmed by Kielhorn who 
has included most of these dates in his Inst of Inscriptions of Southern Indta (EI., 
Vol. 7, App.), and has given a synchronistic table for Southern India in EJ., Vol. 8, 
App., based onthe results of these dates. J subjoin here from that table the names of the 
Western Chélukyan kings with their (initial) dates : 


: Taila IT. is av a ss im .. 973 
Satyésraya = oe sis 7 a .. 998 
Vikraméditva V. 4 Be ss a -. 1009 
Jayasimha IJ. .. is re - es .. JOL8? 
Sémésvaral. .. = as es fe .. 1044 
Séméévara IT. .. ba a = oe .. 1068 
Vikramaditya VI. Ss 7 oe du .. 1076 
Séméévara IIT. ba ee = sg .. 1128 
Jagadékamalla lI... 4 i oy .. 1139 
Taila III. a ba ae be a .. 1154 
SOmésvara lV... 0... ee ee eee R417 89 


The List of Inscriptions referred to above contains 83 verifiable dates of the 
Chalukyas, of which, however, 18 have been characterised by Kielhoin as shghtly 
irregular and therefore needing emendation, and 35 as wholly irregular. Thus the number 
of verifiable dates used by him and Dr. Fleet for purposes of chronology as they stand is 
less than half of those that are at hand. 

I have shown in my book, Some Saka Dates in Inscriptions, that the great majority of 
these ‘irregular’ dates are regular enough to indicate to us with certainty the days on 
which the events recorded happened. I have also shown on p. XI of the Introduction 
of that book that the correct equivalents of some of these dates make untenable the accept- 
anee of the dates proposed by Drs. Fleet and Kiclhorn for the commencement and the end 
of the reigns of some W. Chalukyan kings. J therefore propose to give here a revised 
chronology of these kings, utilising for this purpose not only the 45 dates (of KLISI.) that 
have been rejected as irregular, but also the verifiable dates contained in the severa] 
volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica® and the Reports of the Madras Epigraphists. 


1 The following abbreviations have been used in the course of this paper :— 


IA, for Indian Antiquary. 
EC. » Epigraphia Carnatica. 
El, » Epigraphia Indica. 


(F.) DED. », (Fleet’s) Dynasties of the Kanareso Districts in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
1896, Vol. I, Part 2. 

(K.) LISI. ,. (Kielhorn’s) List of Inscriptions of Southern India, App. to FJ., Vol. 7. 

(V.) SSDI. ,,  (Venkatasubbiah’s) Some Saka Dates in Inscriptione. 

The English equivalenta.of, the dates of the inscriptions cited bolow, have been, for the most part, 
‘calculated by me for the fiivé time in accordance with the principles indicatedin my book, SSDI. Of 
such equivalents, those whith are certain (through their being calculated on the strength of more than . 
one verifiable detail) are here printed in thick type. 

2 J may observe here that I haye, by reference to ink-impreasions, verified the text published in 
these volumes of the more important inscriptions that I have made use of in writing this paper. 
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The connection between the later Ch&lukyas of Kalya . yi and id thn-earlior ChAlukyas of 


Bidami is traditionally given as follows :— 


> 


Satydérava Vijayaditya 


Sniie Vikramaditya II. Bhima I. 

Satyasraya Kirttivarman IT. Kirtedvarman HY. 
Taila I. 
VikramAditys IIT 


Bhima ITI. 
Ayyana I. 

| 
VikramAditya IV. 


Taila II. 
Of these, nothing is known, beyond the mere mention of their names, of Bhima J, 
Kirttivarman ITI, Taila I, Vikramaditya ITI, and Bhima II. 


Ayyaua I is said to have married a daughter of Krishna and to have begot on her a 
son named Vikramaditya IV. This Krishna has been, with great probability, identificd 
with the Rashtrakita king Krishna II (884-013), which places Ayyana somewhere about 
A.D. 930. 

His son was Vikramiditya IV, who, it is related, married Bonthadévi, daughter of 
the Kalachuri Lakshmana-déva. No inscriptions? seem to have been found of his time ; 
and it thus seems that he did not reign an king. 





? In EC., Vol. XI, Mr. Rice has published an inscription (CL. 25; p. (3) which at first sight seems 
to belong to his reign. This epigraph records that, in the year Suka 892, on Sunday which was the thir- 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of Pausha, and the day of the utlardyana-Sankrantt when the Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja Paramésvara Paramabhattdraka [ Vikra}méditya-déva, beloved of the goddess of wealth and 
of the Earth, was reigning ; and the Mahdsdmanta Pandaraga of the Chélukya family was in charge of the 
nidhi, nidhdna, nikshépa and danda of the Kadambalige one-thousand, Pandayya, (the samo as above ? 
made a grant of 12 gadydnaz on behalf of a tank and of the Tribhuvana [malla|-dévilaya of Pittagere. 
Although the record does not specify the reigning king as being a Chalukya, the mention of the word {77- 
bhuvana[malla] in connection with the temple may be taken as indicating that the reigning king Vikra- 
maditya was a Chalukya. And as the dato cited corresponds Sead regularly to 28rd January, 970, one is 
tempted to identify this Vikramaditya with VikramAditya 1V, father of Taila IJ, and to infer that he, 
too, had perhaps the cognomen of Tribhuvanamalla like his namesakes Vikramaditya V and 
Vikramfditya VI. 


And in favour of such a supposition can also be construed the fact that the provinces of Nolam- 
bavadi and Kadambalige were always the strongholds of the Chalukyas. Thus, after the overthrow of 
the Western Chalukyas of Badfmi by the Rashirakftas, wo find governors of the Chélukya family ruling 
in these provinces, namely, the Mahdsdmanta Sfidrakayya, father of the Pandarasa mentioned above who 
was the governor of Kadambalige in 967, followed, later, in this office by his son Pandarasa. And simi. 
larly, after the overthrow of the Chélukyas by the Kalachuryas, we again find that the authority of the 
Chélukyan emperors Jagadékamalla III and Sémés¢vara IV Tribhuvanamalla was acknowledged, if 
not really, at least nominally, in these provinces. 


Althongh there is thus nothing inherently improbable in the above supposition that Vikramaditya 
IV was ruling with supreme titles in a.p. 970, there are three things that tend to cast a doubt on its cor. 
rectness. ‘These are—(1) the fact that the reading of [Vikra}mfditya-déva in the inecription, seems, so 
far as can be judged by an ink-impression of it, to be doubtful ; (2) the further fact that, according to an 
Adargufichi inscription (KLIS. No. 104), the reigning king at that time was the Rashtrakite Nityavar- 
sha-Khottiga who was followed in 972 by Kakka IZ; and (3) the evidence of numerous Chalukyan 
inscriptions that it was Taile II (son of Vikra ya IV) who dispossessed the Réshtrakitas of their 
sovereignty. a 

These facta, however, are not conclusive and can all be otherwise explained. I nevertheless think it 
better that one should wait until some more evidence is forthosming before one gives a place to Vikramé- 
ditya IV among the Chalukyan emperors. 7 
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‘His son was Taile 11 Ahavamalle, who complete] 
became ruler in their stead. The date of his coming to power is given ina Gadag inscription 
{KLIS1. No. 140) as the year Srimukha, which must be taken as the southern luni-solar 
Srimukha which corresponded to Saka 895 (=4.. 973). 

The earliest verifiable date we have for him is recorded in a Nogal inseription (KLISJ. 
No. 141) and corresponds to 7th July, 978; the latest is recorded in a Talgund inscription 
{KLISI. No. 145) and corresponds to 20th September, 996.4 

Among his feudatories and officers (sce F. DKD., p. 428) must be mentioned the 
Mahdsdmantédhipati Santivarman of the Matara ° family who was ruling the Nantalige 
, one-thousand, the Edenéd seventy, and other divisions in a.p. 99] (BC. VII, Sb. 477: 
p. 158); the Mahaés4mania Jatarasa who was ruling the Kadambalige one-thousand in 992 
(EC, XI, Dg. 114; p. 129); and the Mahimandalésvara Chattu or Chattayya who was 
ruling the Banavase twelve-thousand in a.p. 986 (EC. VILL, Sb. 418; p. 148). 

An inscription at Hunavalli (ZC. VIII, Sb. 529; p. 169) seems to indicate that Taila 
was reigning from Banavase as headquarters in 985 ; and another inscription Sat Anégondi 
(in the Nizam’s dominions), that he was reigning from Pampe’ or Hampe on the southern 
bank of the Tungabhadra as headquarter in 988. 

He was succeeded in 998 by his son Trivabedaiiga Satyasraya, who issaidin an inscrip)- 
tion at Hiri-Chavuti (HC. VII, Sb. 234; p. 76) to have been reigning in Saka 92], 
Vikarin or A.D. 999. The earliest verifiable date for him is 22nd March, 1002 given in an 
inscription at Gadag (KLISI. No. 146); the latest, 26th July, 1008 given in an inscrip- 
tion at Manawalli (KZISI. No. 148). 

He was succeeded in about 1009 by Vikramaditya V Tribhuvanamalla, eldest son of 
his brother DaSavarman or Yasévarman. The earliest verifinble date for this Vikram&- 
ditya is 10th October, 1010 given in an inscription at Nelliru (LC. VITI, Sb. 471 ; p. 156) ; 
the latest, 29th December, 1012 given in an inscription at Karadihalli (ZC. VII, Sk. 287; 
p. 259). 

Among his feudatories and officers (see F. DAD. p. 434) must he included the 
Mahdmandaléwara Chattayya mentioned ahove and the Mahdmandalésvara Kundamarasa, 
who were the governors of the Banavase twelve-thousand province in 1010 and 1012, 

Vikramaditya V seems to have been succeeded in A.D. 1014 or a little ESUeE by his 
younger brother Ayyana II, His name appears in the list of Chalukyan kings given by 
eight inscriptions ®—three at Belgame (#C. VII, Sk. 1105 p. ae ne me p. 177; with 


y overthrew the Rashrakétas and 


anne a naa ae ee 
rene em ee el mee Sem oe eee — —_— 
* —- 





7 





4 VSSDI., p. 125; No. 193. 

5 For a brief account of some chiefs of thisline, see Dr. Fleet in #1, XI, p, 5. Drs Fleet hus, however, 
there made use of sume only out of the many inscriptions in EC, VIII that mention the chiefs of this 
family. 

6 A brief notice of this and other inscriptions at Anégondi is given by Mr. Shama Bhastry in the 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. VII, p. 285 ff. It is much to be desired that these insoriptions be 
properly edited. 

? This was, later, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

8 There are four other inscriptions—ZC. VII, Sk. 100 ; 137; 185 and HC. VIII, Sb. 277—which alsvu 
seem to point to the succession and reign of Ayyana Il. They all relate that thore were two kings who 
reigned after Irivabedaiga Satyaéraya and before Jayasimha II. The name of the earlier of these two 
kings is given by all as Vikramaditya, while the name of hia successor is given as Ayyans by Sk. 185 and 
as Dasavarman by the otherthree. All these four inscriptions commit a curious mistake in the genealogy 
by making Jayasirhha IT stand in the relation of a nephew to VikramAaditya V. 
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a date corresponding to 23rd January, 1072; Sk. 123; p. 164, of about 1158) ; one at Chikka- 
MA&gadi (EC. VII, Sk. 197; p. 213) of about 1181 ; one at Vucri (#C. VIII, Sb. 288 ; p. 74) 
with a date corresponding to 12th Januery, 1139; one at Bbh&ranyi (ibid., Sb. 328 ; 
p. 116) of about 4.p. 1158; and two at Hatihara (HC. XJ, Dg. 41, p. 82; Dy. 35, p. 69) the 
former with a date corresponding to 26th October, 1147. He seems to have reigned for a 
short time only, which fact perhaps explains why no inscriptions of his reign have been so. 
far discovered and why his name has been left out in the genealogies contained in many 
inscriptions. 


He was succeeded by his younger brother Jayasithha II who had the cognomen of 
Jagadékamalla. He is represented by an inscription at Kodakani (HC. VIII, Sb. 16; p. 5) 
as reigning in Saka 937, Rikshasa or in a.p. 1015, and by another inscription at ‘Sanda | 
(#C. VII, Sk. 125; p. 265) as reigning in Saka 938, Nala, or in a.p. 1016. 


The earliest verifiable datcs for him are 18th May, 1017 given in an inscription at Salar 
(ZC. VII, Sk. 285 ; p. 258) and 22nd December, 1017 ° given in an inscription at Belgame 
(HC. VII, Sk. 125; p.173 = KLISI. No. 152); the latest date is 25th April, 1042 given by 
two inscriptions at Achipura (HC. VIII, Sa. 108 bis and 109 bis; p. 211ff.). 


Among his feudatories and officers (see F. DKD., pp. 436, 437) must be mentioned the 
Mahasdmantddhipat Santayya or Santivarman (£C.VIII., Sb. 60-64), the Mahdsdmantddhipati 
Alayya 10 and the Mahdsdmantddhipati Jayasimha or Sihgana-déva, son of above (EC. VIII, 
Sb. 184; p. 64)—all of the Matira family, and governors of the Elen&d seventy and other 
divisions in 1032, 1036 and 1037; Jagadékamalla Nonamba-Pallava-Permmanadi of the 
Pallava lineage, who had the titles of Samadhigata-paficha-mahdsabda and Sriprithvivalla- 
bha and was ruling the Kadambalige one-thousand, the Kogali five-hundred, the Ballukunde 
three-hundred, ete., in 1022 (£C. XI, Mk. 10; p. 161); Udayaditya-déva and Jagadékamalla 
Immadi-Nonamba-Pallava-Permmanadi, suecessors of the above, who were ruling the same 
provinces with the same birudas in 1033 (EC. XJ, Dg. 71; p.111) and 1037 (EC. XI, Dg. 126 ; 
p. 131); Mfkarasa, brother of the Mahdmandalésvara Kundamarasa and ruler of the Santa- 
lige one-thousand in 1025 (HC. VIII, Sa. 7; p. 178); the Mahdsdmanta Saty&fraya, son of 
the above Kundamarasa and ruler of the Santalige province in 1030 (HC. VII, Sk. 30: p. 92); 
Brahmadéva'! who was ruling the Banavase twelve-thousand in 1032 (EC. VIII, Sb. 191 : 
p. 66); the Mahdmandalésvara Bijjarasa or Bijjana of the Chélukya lineage and his brother the 
Mahdsdmanta Génarasa who was ruling the Santalige province in 1042 (ZC. VIII, Sa. 108 
bis, p. 211); the Mahdmandaléévara Madhumarmadéva mentioned in a Katte-Bennar 
inscription of 1025 (No. 490 of 1914); !% and the Mahdmandalésvara Révarasa mentioned 
in a Yéwir inscription of c. A.p. 1040 (HI. XIT., p. 269). 


His capital or headquarter was at Tagayila in 1032 (£C. VII, Sk. 20a; p. 98) and at 
Ghattada-kere in 1038 (HC. VII, Sk. 153; p. 194). 


9 VSSDI., p. 128; No. 203, 


10 The Mahdsdmantddhipati Alayya is represented by the inscription as having been the governor 
of the Banavase twelve-thousand and the Santalige one-thousand provinces. He waa killed at some time 
before 24th December, 1037 in a fight at Kuppagadde with the Mdndalika Kundama. 

4 This Brahmadéva was the ruler of the Nagarakhanda seventy in 1029 (HO. VII, Sk. 81; p. 108). 


“ That is, No. 490 of the Madras Epigraphist’s collection for 1914; and similarly in other such 
references. 
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Jayasithha was succeeded by his son Sémésvara I, who had the double biruda of Trai- 
lékyamalla-Ahavamalla. The earliest date for him fs 28rd January, 1048 given by an inscrip- 
tion at Belgame (HC. VII, Sk. 323 ; p. 273 = KLISI. No. 160)13 and another at Hali (KLISI. 
No. 159).'4 Hedied on the 29th or 30th of March, 1068 by entering the waters of the 
Tungabhadra as is related in another Belgime insoription (EC. VIT, Sk. 136; p. 181). 


Among his queens (see F'. DKD. p. 438) must be included Hoysala-dévi who was his 
piriy-arasi or senior queen and wasruling from Kalyaui as capital !5 on 24th December, 1058 
(EC. VII, HI. 1 ; p. 275). And among his feudatories and officers (see F. DKD. p. 439) must 
be mentioned the Mahdmanialésvara Lakshmarasa who was the governor of the Banavise 
twelye-thousand in 1067 (ZC. VIT, Sk.19; p. 88); Trailékyamalla Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava- 
Permmanadi, who, with tho birudas of Samadhigata-paticha-mahdsabda audNripvithvival- 
labha, was ruling the Kadambalige one-thousand, Kogalifive-hundred, and Ballukunde three- 
hundred in 1047 (HC. XI, Dg. 20; p. 49); his successor Narasiighadéva, who, with the samc 
birudas, was ruling the above provinces in 1049 (HC. XI, Jl. 10; p. 151); Chérayadeva. 
son of the above (HC. X1,J1.10; p. 151); the Mahdsdmanias Kragarasa and Siriyamarasa of 
the Ahihaya family (#/. XII, p, 292); the Mahdmanidalésvara Satyasrayadéva of the Matira 
family who was ruling the Edenad seventy and other divisions in 1(57(EC'. VIIT, Sb. 500 ; 
p. 163) ; the Mahdpradhdna Dandandyaka Ripabhattayya who was governing the 18 agrahdras 
end the vaddardvula in 1065 (HC. VII, Sk. 110; p. 197); the Danlandyaka Udayaditya who 
was ruling the Banavase and Santalige provinces in 1065 (EC. VIII, Sh. 249; p. 78); the 
Mahdamandalésvara Trailékyamalla Vira-Saéntara who was ruling the Santalige one-thousand 
in 1062 (HC. VIII, Nr. 58; p. 278); and the Mahdmandalésvara Traildkyamalla Bhujabala- 
Santara who was ruling the same province in 1067 (ZC. VITI, Nr. 59; p. 279). 


We learn from a Belgéme inscription (ZC. VIT, Sk. 169; p. 197) that his capital or 
headquarter in 1067 was Kadaravalli or Kadardli. 


He was succeeded by his eldest son, Sdmésvara IT, surnamed Bhuvanaikamalla, who 
was anointed on the throne on 11th April, 1068 (ZC. VII, Sk. 136 ; p. 181) about 13 days 
after the death of his father. The latest date for him is 24th January, 1076 given by an 
inscription at K&dardji (KLISI. No. 178).'6 | 


An inscription at Torevanda (ZC. VIII, Sb. 299; p. 108) dated, seemingly, in 1069 
shows that his capital (nelevidu) at that time was Baikapura; and another at Niralgi 
(F. DKED., p. 444) dated in 1074 also relates that the king was then at Baikapura. It would 
thus seem that Sémésvara IT lived more at Baikapura than at Kaly4ni. To the list of his. 
feudatories given by Dr. Fleet (DKD. p. 443), we must add the name of the Kidamba Mahi- 
matdalésvara Kirttivarman IT who was ruling the Banavase province in 1071 (HC. VIII, 


Sb. 387; p. 112). 


% VSSDI., p. 134; No. 216, 14 VSSDI., p. 129; No. 204. 

15 Dr. Fleet has pointed out (DKD., p. 440, n. 8) that the earliest mention of Kalyani as capital is in 
an inscription at Kembh&vi of 1053. To this we have now to add the HonnAli inscription likewise dated 
in 1053. As an inscription at Muttagaddr (HO. XI, Hk. 65, p. 205) mentions that Trailékyamalla was 
ruling from Bandanikeya-ghafta in 1051, it seems likely that the capital was removed to Kalyani at some. 
time in 1052 or 10853. 

16 VSSDL.,; p- 114; No. 160. 
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Soméévara II was succeeded by his brother Vikramaditya VI who forcibly deposed 
Séméévara and had himself anointed on*the throne. “It is difficult to determine in which year 
this event took place. For, on the one hand, we have seen from the KAdaré}i inscription 
that Séméévara IT was the reigning king on 24th January, 1076. On the other hand, 
an inscription at Hulégundi (HC. XI, Cd. 82; p. 32) records that, when the reign of the 
Mahérdjddhirdja Paraméévara Paramabhat{draka Tribhuvanamalla-déva was ever inoreas- 
ing in prosperity, the ‘Mahdsdmania Maigiy-Echayya who was a dweller at the lotus-feet. 
of the Mahdrdjadhirdja Paraméévara Trailékyamalla-Nolamba-Pallava-Permmanadi Jaya- 
sithha-déva (i.e. of prince Jayasitha III), and who was ruling the Sijgallu seventy, made 
a grant of lands to some temples on the occasion of utiardyana-sankrdnti on Monday, the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Pushya in the year Saka 995, Pramadicha. And, similarly, 
an inscription at Hivinahalagalli (No. 127 of 1913) records that the king Tribhuvanamalla, 
while he was encamped at Gévindavadi, made the grant of a village to a temple on the 
occasion of vyatipdia on Friday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna in the 
year Saka 993, Sadhfrana. The dates of these two inscriptions correspond quite regularly 
to Monday, 28rd December, a.p. 1073 and Friday, 25th February, a.p. 1071 ; and they show 
that in 1071 and 1073 it was Vikramaditya VI and not his brother Sémésvara Bhuvanai- 
kamalla who was recognised as sovereign ruler in the Kogali five-hundred and the Kadam- 
balige one-tbousand province (of which the Salgallu seventy was a subdivision). 


The overlapping dates cf these epigraphs go to show that Vikramaditya VI made 
himself independent of Sémésvara 1I and assumed sovereign titles at some time before 
December, 1073 or February, 107], that he and Sémésvara were both ruling as emperors 
for some time, and that ultimately Séméévara was dispossessed of his sovereignty at some 
time after 25th December, 1074 (A LISI. No. 177) or 28rd January, 1076 (KZISI. No. 178). 
The inscriptions thus confirm the account given by Bilhana in his Vikramankadévacharita 
(cantos 1V, V, VI) that Soémésvara II wasa weak and tyrannical ruler who oppressed, and 
alienated the affections of, his subjects, that he meditated evil towards his brother 
Vikramaditya, and that Vikramaditya, learning of this, left the capital with his brother 
Jayasithha and a large force, defeated the army sent against him by Sémésvara, and 
eventually deposed him and had himself crowned as emperor. 


On p. 83ff. of my book (SSDI), Lhave discussed the question of the starting-point of the 
Chélukya-Vikrama era which was founded by Vikramaditya after he had himself anointed . 
asemperor. I have there shown that the majority of the dates recorded in that era favour 
the view that the era began in the year a p. 1076.1" And I am accordingly disposed to think 
that the correct equivalent of the date recorded in the Wadagéri '® inscription is Thursday, 
11th February, 1076, and that Vikramaditya was anointed as emperor on that day or shortly 
before that day. As he had assumed imperial titles at some time before December, 1073 (or 
February, 1071), as we saw above, there is thus an interval of two (four) years and some 
months between that event and his anvintmént on the throne. 


(To be continued.) 


1? I may here add that since I wrote those pages I have examined nearly a hundred more 
dates recorded in that era and that the great majority of these dates, too, have confirmed me in the view 
expressed above. 


18 For a discussion of the equivalents of this 5 date, see VSSDI., p. 84. 
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MAURYANA, 
BY ARUN SEN, B.A. (Canran.); CALCUTTA, 

_ In connection with my lectures to the Post-Graduate Students of the Calcutta 
University I have had occasion to study Mauryan Sculpture. I find I am unable to agree 
with the various theories archxologists have hitherto promulgated. The reasons which 
le#d me to this conclusion are set forth in this paper with the hope that they will receive 
an impartial consideration from scholars interested in the subject. 

The theories referred to resolve themselves into the following :— 

(1) Mauryan Sculpture was executed by a Persian. 

(2) Ditto imitated from Persian. 

; (3) It may have been done by an Asiatic Greek. 

(Vide Vincent Smith’s History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 60; Sir John 
Marshall’s 4 Guide to Sancht, pp. 9 and 10; Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, Vol. I, pp. 58-60.) 

The theories are based upon the following :— 

(1) Some Aéokan pillars which unfortunatoly want both abacus and capital, 

e.g., Delhi Topra, Delhi, Mcerut, Allahabad, Lauria Araraj, Sanchi, Rummindci, Nigliva. 

(2) Columns more or less complete, e.g.--- 

(i) Sarnath. 
(ii) Sankisa, 
(iii) Lauria Nandangarh,—(a@) Lion. 
(iv) Ditto —(b) Bull. 
(v) Bakhira, 

(3) Certain other sculptures in the round which we shall deal with later, 

To take the columns first,— 

(i) They all apparently lack a base, I have nowhere found any reference to 
ono, At any rate in the only column which appears to havo successfully resisted the 
ravages of time, the Barbarian and the Archeologist, there is no hase. 

(ii) Then comes theshaft, which is round and highly polished --extremely elongated, 
and in most cases slightly tapermg. The Rakhira column, however, is short, very thick 
and not tapering. From the slight attenuation towards the top, archeologists have 
concluded a wooden origin,—why, I failto see. I did not kno wthat the trunk of a tree 
tapered towards one end, And even if it did, it would not prove anything, If the tree 
stumps used in modern huts be taken as a clue (they do not taper in tho least bit); of 
this later. 

(iii) Then comes the capital—which contains the following decorations :--- 

(a) 4 wheels alternating withthe 4 animals, the lion, bull, horse and the 
elephant in Sarnath. 

(5) In Saikisa—the lotus followed by the so-called honey-suckle, theri the rush 
ornament carved all round. This is placed above the ‘‘ cable ornament ” 
and “the bead and reel.” I apologise for the terminology, which I here 
adopt to save confusion, 

(c) In both the Lauria Nandangarh Columns—the row of geese with heads down- 
wards apparently pecking at something. This according to Vincent Smith is 
in basrelief, Ideas of basso, mezzo and alto do not appear to bea constant 


quantity. 
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(d) In Bakhira—it is a rectangle above the cable, 

(e) In Allahabad—there is the so-called honey-suckle, etc. In most it is 

circular—except at Bakhira where it is rectangular. 

(N.B.—What is called a honey-suckle ornament by some is called a palmette by 
Vincent Smith. -Apparently they are not sure which plant it is supposed to represent), 

In each case these decorations surmount ‘‘a bell capital ’—<‘ so-called ’ because 
firstly it is not a capital, and secnodly it is nota bell. The eye which does not trace in it 
a representation of a lotus—an inverted lotus must be singularly blind. 

(iv) The Abacus, which is invariably zoophorous, 

(2) In Sarnath the animals are four lions, 

(6) Sankisa—1l1 elephant. ° 

(c) Lauria Nandangarh—1 lion. 

(d) Ditto —l bull. 

(ec) Bakhira —] lion, 

We must discuss the general characters of these columns before we begin to ascertain 
whether there is any resemblance with Persian which the Persomaniacs fancy they have 
detected, 

(a) These columns do not support any wall, or any cornice—there is not the 
faintest trace of any building anywhere. They are simply landmarks of the progress of 
the piety of the monarch, (6) They areall in grey sandstone, (c) They are highly 
polished and hence there is no scope for the addition of any kind of plaster, stucco or 
clay. (d) The high polish also negatives the superimposition of any colour, (e) Nor is 
there any reason to believe that they were oncased in metal or enamel plate. (f) The 
technical quality of the whole is of a highly developed kind. It bears the stamp of the 
uttermost decadence, thus presupposing the existence of the two previous periods of 
art of this type—the classical and the primitive. The extraordinary realism of each 
detai! cannot fail to attract notice, nor the infinite care which has been devoted to the 
delineation of each detail. The rapid and easy transition in any sculptured piece, from 
relief of one kind to another, from basso to mezzo, from mezzo to alto, without any 
abruptness, (vulgarly without chipping off a bit of a brittle material like sandstone), also 
thedelicate modelling, ¢.g. of the legs and the body of the elephant, the geese, the tendrils (?) 
of the lotus—all are indications of an advanced stage of sculpturo, The proportions which 
would make them classical sculpture are there, only the Promethean spark is absent. It 
is not primitive—because it is not inthe least degree stiff. We must now come to 
details : 

(1) Material.—Asokan columns are invariably made of monolithic grey sandstone. In 
Persia various materials are used—a limestone of good quality—some varieties are so 
hard as to deserve the name of marble—so fine, so hard and so close-grained. These 
rocks vary in colour—from light to deep-grey, with here and there yellowish and dark 
brown tones. Other materials—artificial stones, burnt brick, crude brick, also a kind of 
plaster—white and as hard as stone—are used (Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 47-48). It is clear 
that the materials used in Persia were different and there is no evidence that they were 
familiar with grey sandstone. It would have taken them some time to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of the strange material. Their first attempt with a new material could 
hardly have yielded such “ precious ’’ products. It is one of the axioms of Art.that a new 
material baffles the artist for ages, before it ultimately yields to him. 
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(2) Base.—I have observed above that Maurya columns have no base—in Persia 
they invariably have that appendage. And the reason is not far to seeck—if Persian 
structures are inspired by the huts of peasants, such as those that we see now and which 
doubtless existed in profusion in those times, the reason becomes apparent. The truth 
is that Persian structures are built from wooden models—and some stone wag necessary 
to prevent the access of damp to the wooden columns. See Perrot and Chipiez, p. 98, 
The Persian base presents an infinite variety—a rectangular piece and above it, a serics 
of concentric circles bulging in the middle ; a bell highly decorated with rosettes, &., 
and above a round superstructure, &c. (Observe that this bell does not present any point 
of similarity with the lotus or even a convontionalised lotus—there is not the faintest. indi- 
cation of a leaf, a petal or tendril). Also a highly conventional ornament of a highly decora- 
tive type which is utterly divergent from any decoration found in India. See Perrot and 
Chipiez, pp. 88, 89, 91 and 93; for other bases, Dieulafoy II, pp. 82-85. 


(3) Shaft.—In India it is plain, round, highly polished. In Persia there is no mention 
of any polish. That would not be necessary, because of the coating of paint, plaster or 
metal which would usually be added. Secondly, it is almost invariably fluted. The only 
coincidence is that they sometimes taper in Persia (Dieulafoy), in India almost Invariably. 
The base would naturally have to be heavier and theroforo thicker to counteract the law 
of gravitation with the increase of length. This would be eminently nocessary. The res- 
pective height cannot be compared from  photos—which are at best misleading. In 
Persia colunins are never monolithic, in the Mauryan period, always. It is very strange 
that Indian art which merely imitated Persian should have made that experiment at the 
very outset. 


The vast majority of Persian shafts are fluted, three given in Dieulafoy are plain-~ 
II, p. 83, figs. 59, 60 and 61. But evidently the plaster (which would be fluted) has peeled 
off. All these three are very rough in appearance which is opposed to the spirit and 
grain of Persian art. Lastly Perrot and Chipiez assert—(p. 87)—‘<It is fluted in all 
instances save inthe facades of the Necropolis at Persepolis (Pl. 1) and the single 
column that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in the upland valley of the Polvar 
(fig. 11). In the latter case the buildiug dates from a timo when Persian art had not 
constituted itself and was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own. On the contrary 
the rock-cut tombs which are coeval with the Palaces of Dariuy and Xerxes, and if in 
them the shaft is plain it was because the vaults stood a considerable height above 
ground. To have them fluted would have reduced the column still further and divested it 
from a frank clear aspect.’ 


(4) Capital.—The lower element of all capitals in India is a lotus—represented with 
extraordinary realism—with even the veins, and the slight curves found at the tip of the 
leaves. (N.B.—Mauryan Art is always realistic—Persian Art never.) The inverted lotus 
bulges at the bottom, narrows down in the middle and again bulges at the top—exactly as 
a full-blown lotus would do. Below this, there is the “cable ’’ as well as above it, together 
with the ‘bead and reel.” The prototype of the cable is the rope, (as well as of the 
reel) and the bead must also have been found in profusion in India (if it is really a bead). 
As Agokan art was eminently realistic, they transferred these common objects to stone 
(unless it be the contention of ‘the European archwologist that Indians borrowed the rope 
from the West). What is called a bead and reel may also be a different variety of rope. 
Nothing similar is foundin Persia—to judge from the plates in Perrot and Chipiez, 
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pp. 91—97. Above this isa round (or rectangular) piece with a bas-relief of various 
plants. Fergusson failing to find an analogy in Persia has to rush to Assyria for a proto- 
type. What he calls the honey-suckle is dubbed & palmette by Vincent Smith as has been 
atated above. At any rate one discerns a lotus on the flat, an ornament which must have 
been meant to represent a plant of the screw-piece variety, (or even a fading lotus), the last 
must have been leaves swaying with the wind and curled up in various manners—treated of 
course as decoration. Figure 5 in Fergusson, page 57, is misleading—it is essentially differ- 
ent from that in the Indian Museum, also from the plates in Vincent Smith—(probably 
another case of a theory based on an incorrect illustration). 


The Sarnath column presents a different type. The four animals alternating with 
wheels are represented with great fidelity. The modelling is delicate, the bull is typically 
Indian and the transition from basso to alto (which is the insignia of an extremely 
advanced art) is very clear; some of the spokes of the wheel appear to be in deeper relief 
than others. ( Wiekoff observes that it was to the credit of Roman art to have discovered 
‘‘THusionism ’’ which is utterly absent in Greek art. To cxplain the term in a crude 
manner :—illusionism is the gradation of a relief—where the artist begins with a few 
scratches on his medium and gradually intensifies his depth. After attaining his maximum 
depth he allows it todie down again). The four animals represent the four points of the 
compass—North, South, East, West. In Persian art, we strive in vain to discover any 
similarity to any of these features. The lowest point is a decorative bell—without any 
bulging —without any delineation of any of the veins of the lotus—with the lines pointing 
strictly downwards. This is connected with the next element by a pyramidal decoration. 


The next is a bulging cylinder supporting egg-shaped ovolo—engravod with a pattern. 
Above the egg-shaped ovolo, we find a plaque with the same pattern; and lastly, above 
this and just below the abacus is a unique and typical ornament with five cylinders 
separated by straight lines and terminating on both sides with brackets ending in rosettes 
—there being four rosettes on each side, two above and two below separated by blank 
spaces. I shall not comment on the perspicacity of those who detect any resemblance 
between an abacus of this type and an Indian abacus. 


(N.B.—There is no gradual transition in relief in any of these decorations judging 
from plates.) The vast majority of Persian capitals conforms to this type, while in one or 
two the abacus is made to rest on the shaft, See Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 91-95, 326, 328, 
336, Dieulafoy, Vol. IT. : 


(5) Abacus.—The Asokan entablature is zoophorus. In Sarnath, four lions are 
placed in close juxta-position. Regarding it from the front we see two lions only with the 
backs to each other (exactly contrary to the Persian design). In the others single animals - 
are depicted—the bull, the elephant and the horse (apparently in Rummindei). They are 
all extremely realistic (which is antagonistic to Persian sculpture), The cygyes of the body, 
of the face, and the hair are executed with extreme precision, the mane falls in ringlets, 
(congealed ringlets), the protuberance of the cheek muscles and the deep shading beneath ; 
the nostrils, the pucker of the flesh around the curve of the tongue, the sweep of the eye, 
the straight pose of the leg, with the slightly perceptible muscle—all these differ from the 
Persian art, which treats the animals as conventionalised designs. These lions indicate 
a sense of form which, however, has deteriorated immensely. It is the art of an sesthete— 
a sense of form without rhythm. 
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In the elephant we find the broad generalisation which is so charactoristic of Indian 
sculpture. There too the same characteristics are evident. The bull recalls even a meédie- 
val painting or scuplture, the curves are sweeping, the hump, the well-rounded body, the 
slack ears (which are even marked inside), the easy fall of the legs—do not certainly 
recall Persia. 


We shall now describe the differences with Persian animals. 


The animals represented in Persia are also the lion and the bull—but the lion isa 
conventional dosign with horns. The animal is thick set and the curve of the neck 
is exaggerated, the mane is scanty and brushed, being ongraved with straight cuts with the 
chisel, the ear is straight and stiff, the lobe is a curve (ogee), the eye is wider, the nose is 
aquiline, terminating ina stump, there are horses, the legs stick out at right angles, three 
cheek muscles are represented (not one as in India). 


What is called the bull is a unicorn. The proportions of the animal are not as well- 
rounded or delicate. Tho horn is of an ogeo shape, the neck is an absolute arch, four lines 
are drawn over the eyes. Fillettes (with rosettcs) are attached wherever possible. The legs 
protrude in a characteristic manner. It is a design, not an animal, not of the, same world 
as the Indian bull. There is just one representation of an Indian bull in Persepolis—Perrot 
and Chipiez, p. 407; but the sculptor betrays his want of skill, it is the crude attempt 
of anartist who is endeavouring to create something entirely novol. It is a bas-relief 
not a sculpture in the round, it is not as slack as the Indian prototype, the mouth is of a 
different shape, the udder is not wholly shewn—it is a mere elongated specimen. (From 
indications like these we can argue that Persia borrowed motifs and styles from India.) 


These animals on the Persian entablature are placed in their characteristic position to 
support the wooden beams on top, which are made to rest on the horns, and on the backs 
surmounted by a stone, and that is the invariable rule. 

Now that wo havo dealt with the animals, we shall pass on. 


(1) If a Persian artist had executed Agokan sculpture, he would have carved an 
essentially Persian thing or at least would have betrayed his nationality by the representa- 
tion, of some feature characteristically Persian. No adaptation would seem to be neces 
sary and the Persian column would have served Agoka’s purpose just as well. 


(2) If an Indian had merely imitated from Persia,— 


(i) there would be some Persian characteristic in his art; 

(ii) the art would not have been realistic, but conventional ; 

(iii) if Flinders Petrie is correct that a design is borrowed from a natural form 
then very many of the Persian designs must have been borrowed from 
that primitive art, of which Maurya is the decadence—e.g., the Persian 

ewpalmette must have been derived from the Indian lotus; 


(iv) the spirit of Mauryan art would not have been so essentially divergent— 
there would have been more colour and less sombrencss. Mauryan art 
never stoops to those subterfuges, with which artists of every age have 
tried to conceal their lack of thought ; 

(v) the numerous decorations of Persia (or at least some of them) would have 
been represented. It is useless to multiply arguments to refute an 
absurdity. 
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Lastly, we come to soulpture in the round: 
(3) Sculpture in the round: of which we found three of the Maurya period: 
(1) Colossal female statue from Besenagar. 
(2) Ditto Mathuré Museum. 
(3)  _ Ditto Victoria and Albert Museum 
(which is in red sandstone, a material never employed in Persia). 

From (1) we irrefutably conclude the existence of a very old art before it. Mark 
how well the plaited hair is represented, how clear are the incisions for the eye, how oare- 
ful and how ssthetic the execution of the jewellery, e.g., in the rings of the Mekhald, 
each one is smaller than the one which follows (cf. Wiekoff). The same remark may be 
applied to the folds of the cloth infront. The drapery presents unique features. : 

In (2) the same characteristics are seen—the eyes are straight-cut (typical of 
Indian art), the ears are long, the arms are well-rounded and smooth, there is also the 
typical protuberance of the belly, the folds of the garments hanging down in front are 
marked with clear outlines. The cords bound round the body are very definite, the pose is 
typical, the chest broad, the waist thin, the belly treated like the figure 8, the support of 
the body on one leg, the other leg being slightly bent forward—he has nobeard. In vain we 
look for the stylisée figures of Persia, for winged monsters, and long processions of sycophants 
bowing down before the King of kings. In Persia there is practically no sculpture in the 
round, the monsters guarding the entrances are direct importation from Assyria where the 
number of legs indicate the absence of development of sculpture. The bas-reliefs are con- 
fined to a few themes—king with heavy beards, and before him a long train of courtiers, one 
standing behind the other, all in the same position. There is no generalisation of form— 
other figures are all alike—the dress is different, the pose is different—in short there is 
no feature in common. Even an outsider who compares the combat of the lion and the bul] 
in Perrot and Chipiez, p. 434, might draw an illuminating conclusion. The wheel depicted 
in Perrot and Chipiez, p. 404, is totally divergent from the Asokan wheel. Some 
of the figures are covered over with enamel—which is the last degradation of sculpture. 

In Persia, art is full of all that is banal and vulgar—features which are absent in India. 

And a person who still persists in saying that Indian art is derived from Persia must . 
be blind, dull and perverse. 


Sir John Marshall seems to think that the style is Perso-Greek and the figures were 
carved by a Bactrian. It is hard to realise the full import of this statement. If he 
means that the style is Persian, the technique Greek, the handiwork Bactrian and the soil 
Indian, the onus of proving this apotheosis of internationalism is on him. From the 
standpoint of the Philosophy of Aisthetics, this combination would be unjustifiable. If the 
style is Persian the other incidents would tend to be Persian, and so on. 


Greek Art.—The contention of some critics who discern a similarity between Mauryan 
and Greek art does not call for any comment. As Gardner points out, Mauryan art is 
more mature than Greek art of the same period,—a fortiori from colonial Greek art. I 
quote Vincent Smith (p. 58)—“ But—as Professor Percy Gardner observes—there can be 
no doubt that Indian art had an earlier history. The art of Aéoka is @ mature art, in 
some respects more mature than the Greek art of the time, though of course, far inferior 
to it atleast in our eyes.” Itis unfortunate that we aoe to quote Gardner to prove 
what is apparent even to the untrained observer. 
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NOIES ON ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar,-at-Law ; BANKIPORE. 
THE TERM ASHASHU IN ROCK SERIES XII. 
The passage 
‘tha cha sa[vrejshu cha amteshu ashashu pi yojanasa[te]shu yatra Amtiyoko 
nama Yonaraja...... ava Tambapamniya” 
—Shahbazgadhi (1s. 8-9). 

has been translated by Bithler as follows—‘‘ both here . .. and over all his neighbours, 
even a8 far as six hundred yojanas, where tho King of the Yonas, called Amntiyoka 
dwell8.......... a8 far as Tambapamni’—Ep. Iwi., I, 471. 

This is the accepted translation. 

The expression under consideration is Ashashu. European scholars have taken 
it as equivalent of A-shatsu, ‘up to six. This interpretation is objectionable. Sha for six 
is nowhere met with in Pali. In Asoka’s inscriptions themselves we have for six sadu, as 
in ‘Pillar Edict” 1V (saduvisatt). The chief emphasis is on ashashu, because pi is after 
that and not after yojanaéaieshu, Thisis a further indication that tho word has got 
nothing to do with six. For, why should six be emphasised? Six by itself is inno way 
extraordinary. The value of the yojana is now known: 4°54 miles (Flcet, Translation of 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstva, p. 541). If the old interpretation is accepted the distance between 
Syria (where Antiochus was living) and Pataliputra would be roughly 2,800 miles. But 
this is far too short of the overland route from Patna to Syria. It is also noteworthy that 
for ‘as far as’ in the same inscription ava (as in ‘ ava Tambapawniya, ‘) is used.! 

Lam inclined to interpret ashashw as a country-name: ‘ Here and all over the neigh- 
bouring countries, even in (that part of) Asia where Antiochus (dwells), which is 100 yojanas 
(in length)” This was the place where Asoka had achieved his dharmavijaya or conquest by 
religion. In other words, not throughout the whole of the Empire of Antiochus but in 
Syria only he succeeded in propagating Buddhism, and this portion of Syria, according to 
the information received by the Emperor (evidently from his missionaries) was 100 yojanas 
in length. Hundred yojanas will be above 450 miles, # measurement which tallies very well 
with the actual measurement of Syria under Antiochus. Yojanavateshu qualifies the preced - 
ing Ashashu.? 

The Greeks associated the name Asia with the country east of Greece. The limit was 
not definite to the east, but it was more closely connected with the immediate east (Asia 
Minor and the neighbourhood). Asoka is using the expression as the Greeks at the time, or 
rather the court of Antiochus, used it. Asia originally was an eastern term and Asoka is 
employing not the Greek feminine form but the base with the Indian inflexion to denote a 
country. It is noticeable that the pronunciation is preserved in all the recensions, the sh is 
not allowed to become dental. Probably in the time of Asoka Persia was distinguished by 
ts name from the rest of Western Asia, Asia Minor and Syria, which alone were called Asia 
in the narrow sense. _ 

T The use of & is, however, not unknown, for instance, see Rock II (Girnar—a Tanbapanini), 
2 Another possible interpretation is  Hven in Asia, over hundreds of yojanas,” 
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MISCELLANEA. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SOME OF THE POST. 
ANDHRABHLITYA RULERS OF THE 
PURANIC LIST. 


(1) Satrap Vanaspafa. 


THE Vdyu-Purana, 1 after it closes the so-called 
Andhra Dynasty, gives a brief notice of the 
dynasties which sprang up 2 while the Andhras were 
still reigning (sq=yport farerar:? Tq Bat FT: AAT: 
Tt ; 37,352), whom the other Puranas imply to 
have been once subordinate to the Andhras (sita- 
vahanas) by their term bhrityanvaya. After them 
there are described mushroom, contemporareous 


dynasties and communities ( gfearfeararet 
wfeareaaareayr. 37, 384). Amongst the latter 


there is one name which we can probably identify 


le the Vanaspara ofthe Sérandtha inscription of 
ala. 


It is Viavaph&ni (37, 271). Itis spelt as Visvapha 
tika in the Vishnu, as Visvaphati in the 
Brahménda, as Viévasphani in Hall’s MS. of the 
Vayu, and as Vigvasphfarji and Viévasphirji in 
the Bhdgavata.4 Out of these we may assume 
Viévasphari as the nearest form of the original 
word. As in the case of Kuséla==Kunila, 5 we may 
assume a confusion between Viévasphari and 
Vinvasphari or rather between Vinusphari® and 
Visaspaari, the latter in its turn becoming Sans- 
kritised as Visvasphari. 

Now Vinasphari’ can be easily recognised as 
the Vanaspara of the Séranftha statue inscription. 
“The history which we get of Vinasphari is 
noteworthy for two points. 


(a) it gives us the extent of the empire oi 
Kanishka (if my identification be correct) ; 


(b) it gives us also the administrative policy of 
Vinasphara, and therefore probably of 
his race, in India. 

The Vdyu gives 10 Slokardhas to this man, 
which is the longest account of an individual 
ruler in the post-Mahd-Bhdrata list. Vanas- 
phara’s was recent history in the authority 
from which the Vdyu borrowed it, as it is stated 
there ‘ he is called werarnte: ? (374). No doubt 
his contemporaries were very much impressed by 
him ; he was ‘in battle as powerful as Vishnu.” 

The complete passage is as follows :— 


arrarat aertrar fercenrfrtfreaker || 39" 
THAT TAT TENT Tt SHars arty afesane 
RTA TRTT GHA ATTATEAAT || YOR 
fPracnrrierredt ge Frecreirarcit || 293 
eararasafer ‘sic.) Creat aTaTeery svar | 
Praennarcare: grargrarcareat | 
TRATTAS TAHT AITATHAT Hiecay || RV 
ara Faas Paaier aarerear Rega: | 
ATATACATATT TTT EAT TAT || 9% 
The purport of the last two lines in the copy of 
the Brahmdnda which was before Hall is 
expressed differently, viz., ‘“ the king committed 
suicide by throwing himself into the Ganges.” ° 
Here the Brahménda as I have noticed in several 


other instances seems to give a more faithful 
account. 


1 Bibliotheca Indica edition by Rajendra Lala Mitra, 1888. In many particulars it contains valuable 
information which the other editions and also the MSS. which I have seen in Calcutta do not contain. 


{This note was written in September, 1913.) 


2 These rivals were five (@T@tar: Taq), viz., the Abhtras, the Gardabhins, the Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Tusharas (= Tokharis). The Marundas or Murupdas the Maunas, and the Andhras [aco. to the Matsya, 
the Sri-Parvata Andhras, 273; 17, 18, 23] evidently followed the five contemporaries of the Andhra 
Satavahanas. Their periods are given in the Vayu 37, 352 to 358. 


* Wilson takes the GTETA viz., “ on their close,” but the Purdaas never use this term to denote 
the close of a dynasty. They use uohchhinna, anta, pariyaya. The periods given to them also prove, 
in the light of verified facts, that the specified five dynasties did spring up under the Satav4hana régime. 


‘'W.and H., Vishau,IV., 217. Cf. Brahmdada (Bombay ed.), Bhdgavata (Vanga-Vasi ed.), XII. I, 


6 W. end H., IV., 189; Vayu, 37, (Bibs. Ind.). 
6 Cf. Sudtikarnt (M., 273, 6) == Sdtskarni. 


7 The form Vanasphara (with ph instead of p only as in the Sarandtha inscription) seems to be more 


correct. A ‘rfjapit’ clan called “ Banfphara ” 


were living in the daya of King Prithvtraja 


Chauhéna. Alb& and Odala, whose heroism is sung in ballads in Hindustan, were Banapharas who were 
regarded as a low race, as none would give girls to them in marriage. These Banaphara R&jpite may be 
still living near Mahoba, the centre of Alhtiand Cdala. They are found at presentin the district of 
Mirzapur, U.P. ® I do not find it in the Bombay edition. 
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The Vieheu has ATTA in place of ATTaprai. 
It is significant that he is not called ‘ king’ in 


the Bhdgavata, nor in the first five lines of tho | 


Vayu, that is, the passage quoted by the Vdyu from 
its firat authority, for these alone are known to 
the Bhigavaia and Vishnu. Verse 373 which stands 
in the air and implies a mere repetition is intro. 
duced only for the information BARAT AG. 
This as well as the succeeding verses might 
have been newly composed by one of the last 
authors of the Vdyu, who was trying to givo an 
abstract of anothor authority. Thus it is very 
probably in his own version that Vinasphur: 
is called agq(q and related tu have ostablished a 
new ksiuttra and to have been orthodox, 
Vinasphari seenis to have suppressed little rulers 
of Magadhe ( qrieara ara) who had sprung up 
there when the Sétavahana empire became wouk 
(according to the Vdyu after Hala, i.¢., after c. 55 
A.D.). It also appears that to the exclusion of the 
Kshatriyas he employed other castes as district 
rulers. They were the Kaivartas (=one of the 
xboriginal tribes of lower Magadha), Piiichakas 
(Pafichamas ?), Pulindas and Brahmans. In the 
Bhagavaia instead of Brahmans we have yapaagy 


mea: Vaasa ge. “That wicked 
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(fellow) will establish (in authority) subjects mainly 
non-Brahmanical.” I think the Vdyw and the 
Vishuu have mistaken a-brahma for Brahma. 
Instead of Paiichakas the Bhégavaia hos Yadrus 
and Madrakas(?) and the Vishnu, Yadus or Padua. 
He thus generally established in Magadha non- 
Brahmanic und distant races in authority. On the 
whole his rule and policy were regarded as 
abnormal. 

His eunuch-liko appearance probably refers to 
his Mongolian features, sparse of moustaches and 
beard. He was of a gigantic frame (Aeraeq), and 
a great warrior. He seems to have been a capable 
lieutenant of Kanishka, extending his dominions 
up to Magadha. lt was probably he who dug 
up Buddhist relics and sent them to his master on 
the North-Westorn frontier. 


(2) Yama. 


The abovementioned “king of the Maéhishs ~ 
is called SakyamA in the Vayu. This we can 
analyse as Saka-+yama. Ho must have been one 
of tha Yamas whose coins have been grouped 
under Malava by Mr. V. Smith in his Catalogue 
of Coins in the Indian Museum (pp. 174, 176), and 
very probably the one mentioned at p. 176 whose 
coin is found “in characters of about a.D. 100.” 


k. 2. JAYASWAL. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


A History oF Taz Mararua Peopte, by C. A. 
Kineoaip, C.V.Q., 
D. B. Parasnis. 


LC.S. and Rao Basapur 
Vol. 1. —- From the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Shivaji. Pp. 204. 


ALMOST a century ago, Captain James Grant. 
Duff published his monumental work. Since then 
many new manuscripts illuminating many dark 
corners of Maratha history have been brought to 
light.’ The labours of scholars like Rajwade and 
Parasnis have been mainly devoted to the sifting 
and editing of these documenta, but very little 
has been done for making the results of their 
researches available in a handy form to the 
publio in general. Mr. Sardesai’s Maratht Riasal, 
written in Marathi, is a closed book to the ordi. 


nary student who do:s not know that language. 
The late Mr. Ranade’s little volume gives much 
food for thought and points out an altogether 
new angle of vision, but the great scholar dicd 
too early to finish his work, and many of the new 
documents now available, were atill undiscovered 
in hig time. The necessity of a work as has been 
now undertaken by Messrs. Kincaid and Parasnis 
is therefore undeniable. 

In dealing with Muratha history, we are con- 
fronted with the double danger of being either Jed 
astray by the prejudice and bias of earlier Euro- 
pean writers, or of being hopelessly entangled in 
the thickets of legends in which the Maratha 
chroniclers revelled. For the first hundred pages, 
the path before our authors lay clear and straight, 
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Mr. Kincaid has nicely summarized the work of 
one of the greatest Indian scholars, Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar, and for the Muhammadan 
period he has depended mainly on Ferishta. His 
charming style makes the volume extre mely 
readable, and we bave no doubt that Messrs. Kin- 
cuid and Parasnis will have a hearty reception 
from those who have no leisure to enterinto the 
intricacies of the history of the Marathas. 


For the materials of Shivaji’s biography, our 
authors have depended on four Bakhare. The 
curliest of these is the Sabhiead, and written only 
«a few years after Shivaji’s death, it is to our 
estimate, the most trustworthy, It is to be noted 
that Shivaji had been deified even in his life-time, 
and although Sabh&sad’s credulity was not much 


above the average, his Bakhar wants many of the 


wonderful anecdotes to be found in the later 
The next important Bakhar is that 
of Chitnis and it is twice as large as the Sabhasad. 
Captain Grant Duff mainly relied on Chitnis. The 
Shivadiguijuya Bakhar is the biggest of the three 
and abounds in many improbable stories. It is 
on this Bakhar that our authors have mainly 
relied. Yet its authorship and date of composi- 
tion are very uncertain, and for all we know it 
may be a spurious work. In spite of all that 
Mesars. Nandurbarkar and Dfndekar, the joint 
editora of the Shivadigvijaya, have to say, it is 
very difficult to believe that Khando Ballal Chitnis 
could have been its author. The question, however, 
has been already discussed by Mr. Rajwade, and 
for further discussion we should refer the reader 
toa volume of selections from the Bakhars to be 
shortly published by the Calcutta University. Yot 
it may be incidentally mentioned here, that a few 
yearsago Prof, Jadu Nath Sarkar obtained from 
the India Office Library a copy of a dated Persian 
manuscript work—Tarikh-i-Shivaji. Its style leads 
Prof. Sarkar to think, that it is not an original 
work but a translation of some Marathi Bakhar, 
and its curious agreement with the Shivadigvijaya, 
both in subject matter aud in general arrangement, 
further leads him to believe that the latter work 
is nothing but a new edition of the original 
Bakhar of which Tarikh-¢-Shivaji is a tranglation. 
The Shivadigvijaya therefore, in its present form 
could not have been written earlier than the last 
decade of the 18th century, and it is extremely 
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unsafe to rely on the traditions and legends com. - 
piled by the unknown chronicler. Without any 
comment, our authors mention that incident of 
the Bijapur butcher, although Sabhasad, who as 
a contemporary ought to have known better, is 
silent about it. Mr. Kincaid says that Bhawani 
of Tuljapur was hidden and saved from -sacrileges 
of Afzal Khan, although Sabhiasad clearly states 
that she was pounded in a mill affaardt ae- 


Tre Aercrared”, ara SrTa, ( aerate aeat 
Wa Ts Ae. 


We do not know whencé the authors Bathies 
that Tanaji Malsure and other companions of the 
great hero were introduced to him by his guar- 
dian Dadaji. Messrs, Kincaid and Parasnis simply 
quote letters after letters from the Shivadigvijaya. 
But in case Rao Bahadur Parasnis has not dis- 
covered them in original. they should be rejected 
as altogether untrustworthy, Credulous as our 
authors seom to be, the extravagance of the 
Bakhar of their preference is at times too much 
for them. For instance, they have not been able 
to accept the Shivadigvijaya version of the Shaista 
Khan incident, although shorn of its exaggeration 
it has the support of Subhasad and Chitnis. 


Again, in this history of the Maratha people, 


| we look in vain for a good description of Shivaji’s 


administrative system or any account of his 
navy. The chapter devoted to the Pandhar- 
pur movement might have been much enlarged 
and the fabricated geneology of Shivaji discarded 
on the strength of the temple inscription of Math 
(gee Rajwade). The transliteration of some Per- 
sian names is incorrect, as in the case of Fulad 
Khan Kotwal. Mr. Kincaid misled by the error 
of the Bakhars, calls him Polad Khan. He is, 
however, to be congratulated for his appreciation 
of the national aims of Shivaji. And inspite of 
ita few defects this volume will be an excellent 
guide for the uninitiated readers of the Bakhars, 
who lack the necessary geographical knowledge. 
Here they will find an excellent compilation of 
the anecdotes of Shivaji and the story of his life 
chronologically arranged. Messrs. Kincaid and 
Parasnis’s work will enable them to master these 
initial difficulties that beset the study of the 


Bakhars. 
8. N. Sex. 


GARBE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE BHAGAVADGIT A.* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY N. BO OUTCGEKAR, wis. POONA, 
Preface. 

[Text p. 5] OF tranlations of Bhag, and of treatises over it, there is ortanv no Jack.! 
A new translation and investigation of the famous poem is not) however superHuous, 
since Bohtlingk in his ** Bemerkungen zur Bhag."2 has shown how much yet remains to 
he done for an exact understanding of the text of the Bhay. Bolttlingk’s remarks 
conclude with the words :—** An unprejudiced examination of tie philosophical contents 
‘of the: Bhag, influenced by no commentator is certainly very much to be wished for. 
if coming from» scholar famihar with the philosophical svstems of India” Tf the great 
scholar—only recently snatched away from us—be right in holding this view, and if T might 
reckon myself -on the growed of my work for the Indian Philosophy -as amonest those 
qualified for such a work, To need have no scruples in putting forward the result of (my) 

wll-sided and searching tnvestication of the Bhay. 
I]. -The Bhagavad gitaé in its Original Form. 
[ Text p. 6] The days when the Bhag. because of the loftiness of its thought and ot 
its lanznage excited in Europe nothing short of cnthusiastie rapture, are long vone by. 
We are—in spite of phantastic theasophists Ike franz Hartinann -grown more sober and 
nore critical, and do not any more shut our eyes to the manifest shortcomings and weak 
points of the poem. Even now the stil! prev ai ing view in India is of the homogeneity ® of the 
Bhag., though this view has been often enough refuted by German scholars. Already in 
1826 hud W. von Humboldt in’ dis) well-known essay “On an Episode of the 
Mahabharata known under the name of Bhag.J° p. 53. said: -*The interpolations and 
additions can with great probability be conjectured even if one be not in the position to 
single them out ;" and agam p. 54, ° the telationship of the individta doctrines would pro- 
bably have been stronger if deed the idea cf unity had prevailed from the very first desien 
of the work.” With greater decisivenes. has Weber efter him = [Zad, Stu. Tb, 394 (1858)] 
expressed himself on this point :- “The Bhag. can be regarded only as a combination 
of partly ver) differuut kinds of pieces.” A. Holtzmann, Das Mahab.. U1., pp. 163-165. 
emphasises the necessity of the supposition that the Bhag. might have been recast. : 
60 also E, W. Hopkins in his Great Epic of Jndia, 1902. speaks more than once (p. 205, 
p- 234) of the rewritten Gild (rewritten by a modernizing hand). In what way Hopkins 
thinks that. the Gita might have been rewrittten is to be seen from his older work The 


* | Garbe’s (Gorman) Lntroduction to his (German) Translation of Bhayaradyita appeared at Loipzig 
in 1905. | 

' A comprehensive reviow of the MSS., editions and translations of the hag. and of its native 
commentaries and of the explanatory treatises thereof by Huropeyu scholars ts given by .\ Holtzmann, 
Dus Mahdbhdrata, U1. 1893, pp. 121-153. Since the appearance of Holtzmann’s work no year has passed 
but has added iu India further contributions to the literature on the Bha7. 

* Berichte der phil-hist Klasse der Kinigh. Saéchs. Goséll. der Wissen. sitzung Vom 6 Kebr, 1897, 

4 Protip Chandra Roy saya in his translation of the Wahdbhdrata, V1. 75, note: The text of the 
4sjtd has come down to us without, it may be ventured to be stated, any interpolation.” 
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Religions of India, p. 389, | Text p, 7) where it is said: ‘ This Divine Song {or Song of 
the Blessed One) is at present a Krishnaite version of an older Vishnuite poem and thir in 
turn was at first an unsectarian work, perhaps a late Upanishad.” Again at p. 399, 
Hopkins says: “1t is noticeable that although Krishna (Vishnu) is the ostensible speaker, 
there is scarcely anything to indicate that the poem was vriginally composed even for 
Vishnu,”* As would be evident from what follows, 1 do not share this view of the American 
scholar. The conviction, hewever, that the Bhag. has not reached us in its original 
form but has undergone esscntia] transformations, is now, however, shared by most of 
the Indologists outside India. Still this conviction has not upto now led any one 
to separating the later parts of the Bhag. And this for conceivable reasons—since any 
such attempt exposes the critique quite too much to objections and contradictions. 
Because of the importance which the Bhag., however, possesses for the Indian spiritual life, 
it appears to me to be in thc religio-historical interests of the (present ) moment, that such 
a task should be ventured. The translation that 1 offer in the sequel will neither 
be polished nor smooth, but wil! be quite literal, and will contain therefore in smaller type 
those parts, which according to my view are interpolated by a later hand. In this I have 
proceeded on the following consilerations. 


A. Holtzmann (op. cit., pp. 163, 164) is on account of the incunsistencies im the Bhag. 
led to the conclusion that “ We have before us a Vishnuite revision of a pantheistic poem. 
We must distinguish between an older and a later Bhag. The older pocm was a 
philosophico-poetical episode of the old genuine Mahabharata, being composed with a 
pantheistic tendency.” {Text p.8] When I read this statement the conviction grew 
strongly on me that the fact was just the opposite of this. Just before the passage quoted 
above, Holtzmann correctly shows how the theological idea of the poem must be regarded 
as a contradiction with itself. ‘On the one hand, the pantheistic and thoroughly impersonal 
World-Soul, on the other, the extremely personal and realistic Krishua-Vishnu, incorporated 
as a human being ; and weare called upon to believe that these two principles are identical.” 
Because of this contradiction the investigation must, as a matter of fact, proceed to 
distinguish the later component parts of the Gild from the older ones; but in my opinion 
the investigation should not be carried on after Holtzmann’s fashion. 


The whole character of the poem in its design and execution is prepondcratingly theistic - 
A personal God Krishva stands forth in the form of a human hero, expounds his doctrine, 
enjoins, above all things, on his listener, along with the performance of his duties, loving faith 
in Him and self-surrender; und then discloses Himself as an act of especial grace in 
His super-mundane but withal personal form, and promises to the faithful as a reward for 
his faith, that he would be united with Him after his death, and would be admitted into 
the fellowship of God. And by the side of this God—(who is) delineated ax personally ax 
possible, and who dominates the whole poem—-stands out frequently the impersonal neutral 
Brahman, the Absolute, as the highest principle. At one time Krishna says that Heis the 
sole Highest God who has created the world and all beings and rules over it all ; at another 





1 Of interpolations and changes (made) in the Bhag. Hopkins treats, Religions of India, 390 
wnd 429 (top), 
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time, he expounds the Vedantic doctrine of Brahman and Maya—the Cosmical Illusion, and 
expounds as the highest goal of a human being that he be freed fromthe World-IIusion and 
‘become Brahman. These two doctrines—the theistic and the pantheistic—are mixed up 
with each other, and follow each other, sometimes quite unconnected and sometimes loosely 
weonnected. And it is not the case that the one is represented as a lower, exoteric, 
[ Text p. 9] and the other, as the higher esoteric doctrine. It is nowhere taught that the 
Theism is a preliminary step to the knowledge of the reality or that it is its symbol, and 
that the pantheism of the Vedanta is the (ultimate) reality itself; but the two beliefs are 
treated of almost throughout as though there was indeed no difference between them, either 
verbal or real. 


One might seek to disregard the contradictions in the Bhag, with the 
explanation that there was not to be expounded in the Bhay, any consistent system, 
but that it was only a poet speaking there, who received and fashioned thoughts as they 
streamed into his mind, without paying any heed to the inconsistencies that are to be found 
at various places.’ Any such view regarding the Gitd ix quite erroneous. The Gitd is 
certainly no ‘artistic work which the all-comprehending vision of a genius has created.” 
The play of inspiration is indeed oftentimes perceptible ; not seldom, however, there are 
{merely high- ) sounding, empty words with which an idea that has been already quite often 
explained, is repeated ; and occasionally the literary expression is exccedingly faulty. 
Verses are bodily taken over from the Upanishad literature, and this is certainly what a 
poet filled with inspiration would never have done. The workings of Sativa, Ragas and 
Tamas are systematised with a truly Indian pedantry . and much indeed besides this 
could be brought forward to prove that the Gitd is not the product of a genuinely poetic 
ereative impulse, but is partially a purely artistic didactic poem for the propounding of 
certain definite religio-philosophical ideas. The inconsistency pervadiug through the 
greater part of the Gitd [Text p. 10 ] cannot, therofore, be overcome by relying onthe 
poetic character of the poem. One can remove the inconsistency only by the supposition 
that out of the two heterogeneous doctrines that are putin the mouth of the personal 
God Krishna, one must be a later addition. And if this be the case, could we really 
doubt that we must reject the pantheistic doctrine (as a later addition) and not the 


heistic one, as Holtzmann does ? 
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5 Von Humboldt, p. 95, says: “ There is (in the (itd) a sage that speaks m the fulnoss and enthusiasm 
of his knowledge and of his feelings, and not a philosopher brought up in any school, who divides 
his material in conformity to o gottlod mothod, anJ arrives at the last steps of his doctrines through 
the cluo of a set of systomatic ideas.’ 

6 Bohtlingk in his Bemerkungen (p. 6, end ) seys : “The Gitd contains by the side of many high 
and beautiful thoughts, not a few woak pvints : contradictions (which the commentators have tried 
to pass over as excusable), repetitions. exaggerations, absurdities and loathesome points.” Hopkins, 
Religions ff India, p. 390, names the Bhag. as a characteristic work of the Hindu Piven “ in its sub- 
limity as in its puerilities, in its logic ay in its want of it ;” and p. 399 (bottom), ** an ill-assorted cabinet 
of primitive philosophical opinions.” Hopkins passes the following judgment (p. 400) on the poctic worth 
of the Bhag. ‘ Daspite its oecasionsl power and mystic exaltation, the Divine Song in its prosent 
atate asa poetical production is unsatisfactory. The same thing is said over and over aguin, and the con-. 
tradictions in phraseology and menning are ag numerous a8 the repetitions, so that ono is not surprised 

to find it deseribed as ‘‘ the Wonderful Song, which causes the hair to stand on end. ” 
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One might, however, object that the Indians themselves have not at all seen any 
inconsistency in this combination of Pantheist’ and Theism ; in many other passages of the 
Mahabharata (eg. just at its commencement, Anukramanikaparvan, vv. 22-24), in the 
Purénas and elsewhere, Krishna, i.c. Vishnu, is indeed often enough identified with 
the universal Soul. And in the system of Rimanuja, the Brahman is conceived to be 
thoroughly personal,—as an all-powerful, all-knowing and all-merciful Ruler of the 
Universe which is pervaded by His godly spirit. Why should not have (therefore) the 
author of the Gild composed the poem under this belief itself in which the theistic and 
the pantheistic elements lay side by side? =: 


[ Text p. 11] To this 1 reply as follows. The identification of Krishua with Brahman, 
his being regarded as the universal Soul, belongs to a period posterior to the original 
Bhag.— a period filled with syncretic inclinations, This can be proved from the Gita 
itsclf ag it has come down to us. 


As is well-known, Krishua comes to be regarded as the Supreme Principle first in the 
later parts of the Mahdbharata. The (itd, however, docs not belong to its later interpola- 
tions. The Gilda, even in the revised form in which it lies before us, is regarded rightly as one 
‘ of the older episodes of the Mahabharata, (Holtzmann, op, cit., part 11,121 ; Hopkins, 
Great Epic, 205, 402.) Indeed Holtzmann (1, 127) would ‘ascribe the oldest parts of 


a9 


the Bhag, unhesitatingly to the older poem.” Even if I do not subscribe to this latter 
statement still on ground ofits language and its metre, the relative antiquity of the Bhag. 
cannot be doubted.7 With this also quite fits in (the circumstance) that in the Gita 
Krishua stands forth almost thoroughly as a person. and that his identification with 
Brahman is expressed in clear words only in a few passages (which also will be discussed 
more closely shortly). 1 shall here only call attention to Bhag, VII. 19: “ At the 
end of many lives the man of knowledge approaches mo realising that ‘ Vasudeva is 
everything.’ Such a high-souled person is very difficult to find.” That is, Krishna was 
very seldom regarded as the all (or Brahman), but he was almost always regarded as a 
personal God. Does not the reviser of the (itd express here in quite clear words that 
the identification of Krishna with Brahman was al his time first in (process of) growth? In 
the first verse of the twelth Adhyiya, which in my opinion belongs to the older poem, those 
who revere the unchangeable and unknowable Brahman are placed in opposition to 
the Theists who worship Krishna, with a prefcrence for the latter (verse 2), and with a 
remark that the difficulties [in the way| of the Theists for obtaining eternal welfare are 
lesser [than for the Avyakta-Upisakas] (verse 5). 


{Text p. 12] Hopkins, Great Epic, 398; characterises the third of the periods postu- 
lated by him in the development of the Mahabhdrata-text in these words :—‘ Re-making of 
the epic with Krishna as all-god, &c.’’; for the preceding second period, [a Mahdbhdrata tale 
with Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined by the Puranic diaskeuasts] Hopkins lays 
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7 For more on this point, see part IV of this Preface, 
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down “ Krishya as a demi-god.” On the ground of this close-fitting theory 8—a theory 
which in its essentials is quite convincing to me—1 believo Hopkins cannot possibly be 
regarded as holding that Krishna had developed from a demi-god immediately to an all- 
god, from a half god to a universal being. In between lies naturally the transition from 
half (demi-) god to God, and his identification with Vishnu. 9 Only after the Krishna cult 
had reached that point inits development, could the one god be identified with the Universal 
(Soul ;—--an event furthermore which signifies more the degradation of the Brahman 


t* 


| conception than the exaltation of the personal God. 


The original Bhag. has been composed during that period in which Krishna- 
Vishnu had become the highest (or we might simply say. the) God of Brihmanism: and in 
the period when Krishua began to be identified with Brahman and a Vedantie turn to be 
given to Krishnaism in general, originates the pantheistic revision of the poem as it Lies 
before us now; and then originate also those constituent parts (of the poem) which 
in my translation I have exhibited as additions. Indeed, | have already indicated that 
Krishna first appears in the Gila to be identified with Brahman only verv sporadically. 
Many timer | Text p. 13 ] the conceptions of Kpishna and of Brahman are placed in juxta- 
position (but) as quite different from each other, so that. it: almost makes an impression as 
though the reviser might have shrunk from asserting quite emphatically the identity of 
Krishna and Brahman because of the distinetly theistic character of his subject-matter. 
Arjuna indeed says to Krishna (X, 12): ‘Thou art tho Highest Brahman”, and in the 
passage already cited, it is said ‘* Vasudeva is All’ (VIT, 19). [Similarly in XT, 40}, 
However VIII, 1, Arjuna asks —* What is the Brahman ?”, and Krishna answers (v. 3) not. 
that “I am Brahman” but says “ Brahman is the unchanging highest. principle and gives 
a different explanation of himself inv. 4b. In XIV, 26-27 Krishna says, “ He who serves 
me with an unswerving devotion is fit to become one with Brahman, because | am the 
substratum of Brahman.’ In XVITI, 50-53, it is taught how the perfected one reaches 
Brahman ; but immediately thercafter (vv. 54, 55) we hear that having become Brahman, 


he compasses devotion for Krishna and that consequently he enters into Krishna. 


Tn these passages, then Krishna and Brahman are quite distinctly distinguished from 
exch other. It is not only here that they are separate, but (they are so) everywhere 
through the whole poem (excluding of course those passages where the Vedantic reviser has 
mixed up and completely identified with cach other the two ideas). Inthe older poem 
Krishna speaks of himself—and Arjuna of Krishna—as an individual, a person, a conscious 
God-head2® In the additions made at the time of the revision, the neutral Brahman 
steps in as the highest principle and is occasionally identified with Krishna. To summarise 
therefore, in the older poem is preached Krishnaism based philosophically on Sankhya-yoga , 

® I might aa well leave out of account Joseph Dahimunn’s theory regarding the hoinogeneous 
character of the Mahdbhérata —a theory thut is sharod by no non-Indian scholar. 

$ Of this identification of Krishna with Vishnu and the reason thereof 1 shall treat at length 
in a different connection in part I1 of this Preface. 

1®@ Ewen in the description of the Rishix, Mbh. VI, Adh. 68 (Calc. Edition), Kpishna is viewed 
quits emphatically in a personal capacity. 
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the Vedanta philosophy [ Text p. 14] 1s taught in the additions (made at the time) of the revision." 
Of course it is known long since that the doctrines of the Samkhya-yoga are for the most 
part the basis of the philosophical ideas of the Bhag. and that by their side, the Vedanta 
considerably recedes to the back-ground. How often are Samkhya and Yoga mentioned by 
name, while (the word) Vedinta comes only once (Vedantakrit, XV. 15) and that too in the 
sense of Upanishad. !3 “So then even if we think only of the role which the philosophical 
systems play in the present Gita, and if we hold in view the irreconcilable difference 
between the Simkhya-yoga (on the one) and the Vedinta (on the other hand),—a 
difference which can only be overcome by distinguishing older and newer parts (in the 
‘Gitd),—the Vedantic portions of the Bhag. would be proved to be over again as 
un-original. Were we, therefore, to investigate the Gitd either from the religious or from 


the philosophical point of view, [Text p. 15 ] the same result would be attained in either 
‘Case, 28 


Since Mimamsa and Vedinta are most closely bound up with each other in the 
philosophical literature of Brahmanism, it is conceivable that the reviser of the Gita 
should have ushered in Mtmirmsé tenets as well, along with Vedantic views, in this popular 
_ work, more religious than strictly philosophical. That the poem itself inveighs against 
the performance of Vedic works (II. 42-46, and XVIII. 66) has not prevented the reviser 
(of Gita) from making additions in which he brings in his ritualistic stand-point and 
‘ impressively recommends (III. 9-18, IV. 31) the Vedic sacrificial work.14 The sacrifice was 
in the older poem (IV. 25 and ff. and elsewhere), thoroughly understood in a metaphorical 
Spiritual sense. 


11 The additions made (to the Gita) at the time of the revision are related to the original Bhag. 
as the subsequontly interpolated Uttaratapaniyd to the older Pirvatdpaniya in the case of the 
Nrisinhatédpaniya Upanishad. Wober (Ind. Stud., IX. 54) has characterised the two parts of this 
U pantshad in the following Words : “ The great difference of the two from each other can he seen quite 
clearly. The Pdrvatdpaniyam is purely exoteric and is concerned only with the forms of belief of one 
(particular) sect, which reveres the Nrisinha form of Vishnu as the highest expression and the most 
exalted form of godhoud ; and it (i.e. the Parvatdpaniya) is based casentially on tho standpoint of 
the Yoga system. The Uttaratdpaniyam is, on the other hand, purely esoteric, wid is concerned only 
with the identification of the All-Soul—the highest 4tman, i.e. Brabiman—with the Universe, and more 
particularly with representing its identity with the holy syllable Om, the different, parts of which are in 
their turn represented as containing the Universe, and stands essentially on the standpoint of the Vedanta 
eystem.” Thus in the Nrisimhatdpant Upanishad also, the Yoga doctrine based on Theism is the older 
(view), and the Veddntic doctrine the later one. Moreover, it has been shown in part IV of this Preface 
that the reviser of the Bhug. has utilised the Uuwaratipantya. 


2 ¢ Vedanta’ has generally this sense very often in Mahdbhérata, cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, 003. 


.. 3% Kven in the so-called quintessence verse of the Gid, XI, 55 (Sarva-édstra-Sara or su forth 
‘according to the commentators) there is nothing of Vedantic doctrine. : 

4 The description of the Tamasa kind of sacrifice, X VIL, 13, “where there are no prayers and no 
gifts’? might probably occasion the view whother it might here be intended to speak approvingly of 
the sacrifices prescribed in the Mimdmsed. The description of the Sattva kind of sacrifice, however, 
in v. ll aa being ‘* performed by those who do not expect any reward therefrom” is against this 
view. The objec of the author in these verses is to bring together under his scheme of Sdutvn, 
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Ever since the Bhag. was completed as it has come down to us, it has served to the 
later poets as a model—even with all its admixture, inconsistencies and vyagueness—which 
all, the Indian mysticism can put up with. After the pattern of the Bhag, are composed 
[Text p. 16 | the Anugita (Mhb. XIV., Ad. 16-51,) the Isvara Gité (Kirmap. Il. Ad. 1-11). 
the Vyasa Gitd | Kirmap, iI. Ad. 12-34.)15 and indeed many other pieces besides, not to 
mention the borrowings from the Bhag., e.g. in Mhb. TI. 120 and in the Paficharatra 
Section, Mhb. XII, Adh. 341 and ff., compare particularly Bhag. XI, 15 and ff, and 
Mhb, XII, verse 12914 and ff. (Calc. edition). 


I have read the Bhag. six or seven times during the course of the year, and the 
improssion has ever strengthened itself on my mind that the Vedintic and the Mimamsic: 
parts are unoriginal. 1 have therefore ventured to carry into practical execution the idea 
of separating the above named parts of the Bhag., not us the result of any abrupt conceit. 
but on the basis of a slowly accumulating conviction. (By) thus (separating the particular 
parts) it appears to me that there is (by this process) nowhere caused any real gap in the ; 
Bhag., rather the interrupted relationship of the various passages is further restored ;- - | 
thus, for instance, quite decidedly by removing the passages ILL. 9-18; VI. 27-32; VII. 
7-11; VIIT. 20; 1X., 6.'6 A better confirmation of my theory (than this) cannot 
possibly, I believe, be expected. 


If 1 might still bring forward # circumstance in favour of my opinion, it is the use of the 
word * Maya’ it * Which occurs six times in the Bhag. Among ati bate the word 
Maya has at 1V. 6 and XVILL 61 the old sense of “miraculous power”; (these passages in 
my opinion are old since they treat of Isvara) but the word has at VII, 14 (twice), 15 
and 25, the technical Vedinta meaning of the world-appearance, Cosmic Hlusion, Over 
and above this word, which for the religio-philosophical development of India is of very great 
interest, {Text p. 17] £ will not seck to support my theory with (other) literary investiga- 
tions ; and just now 1 refrain from the possible attempt. of bringing to bear on the case 
literary, stylistic or metrical arguments: because the revision of the Gitd has not naturally 
been carried on so mechanically that the Vedantic and the ritualistic pieces were put 
in whenever any occasion presented itself as being favourable, and that the old constituent. 
parts of the work scrupulously preserved. It is rather to be supposed that because of 
the exigencies of the interpolations, most of the poem has been shaped anew. However 
the old Bhag. has not thereby suffered so radical a transformation of its character that 


Rajus end Tamas the different kinds of sicrifices Known to him in civilized life of his comunity, 
but not thereby to recommend the Vedic sacrifice and the tenets of the Mimdusd, The same is the 
case with the veneration of the Brahmanas in v. J4 and of the practice of Veda-recitation in v. 15. Ln 
XVIT1, 5-6, sacrifice, slins-giving and austoritiex are recognised as menus of purification. Still, 
however, it ig emphasis-d that one should not practice them with uw view to their results [and this is 
opposed tu (tho tenots of) Mimédrsd. | 

35 Rajendraléla Mitra, Catalogue of Bikaner (MSS), 201. No. 43t. 


1% For moro on this point, see the Appondix “On the pagsuges in the Bhag, not oripinally 


beionginz to it.” 
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the interpolated passages are not for the most part even now recognisable ag such in the 
new work, Though the interpolations. ares distributed very .wnequally on the eighteen 
Adhyayas, it can well be supposed that the original Gita must have consisted of a smaller 
number of Adhyayas. Its division into eighteen Adhyayas is presumably fashioned after 
that of the Mahdbhdrata into cighteen parvans : perhaps the eighteen Puranas were. also 


known at that time. 


The passages expurgated by me afc, as already said, mainly of a Vedantic and 
Mimamsic import. Other passages are also expunged on other critical grounds, the reasons 
of which are set forth in the Appendix. One hundred and seventy out of the seven 
hundred verses of the Bhag. tall away in, this way: if the twenty-four verses at the 
beginning and at the end which might or might not belong to the -original Gitd. are to 
be deducted from this number, there are one hundred and forty-six (of these interpolated 


verses), or more than one-fifth of the whole. 


T do not cherish the illusion that according to the method outlined above | might 
have succeeded in taking out all the unoriginal parts of the Bhay, At- the time of the 
revision there mighthave been added many other verses besides, of which no word night have 
been existing in the original poem» means are, however, wanting to decide them as nnori-. 
ginal, and I should not venture upon pure guess. W. von. Humboldt's remarks on p. 46 
of his work make it appear that this great scholar was inclined to make the genuine Wild 
[Text p. 18] end with the eleventh Adhyaya. Hopkins, Great Byic. 225, calls the verses 
of Mbh. VI. 830-1382, z.e. just the first fourteen Adhyivas of our poem, “the heart of the 
Gita.” 17 T admit unhesitatmgly that the Jater Adhyavas contrast unfavorably with the 
preceding ones; | would not however, therefore, venture to declare them to be outright 
later additions, hut would suppose that, as it so often happens, the skill of the composer 
has failed him as he approached the end, That many of the fundamental teachings of 
the Gila are for the first time brought into clear light in passages of the eighteeuth Adhyaya 
(vv. 55, 66) speaks for the genuineness of the later Adhyavas, 


My translation of the Bhag, will in a convenient manner enable the reader. to 
pass lightly over what I regard its un-genuine passages, and thus to sceure a faithful 
representation of the original form (of the Bhay.). tn any case, my attempt at 
reconstructing (the original Bhag.) removes all the most glaring contradictions that. 
pervade the whole poem in its present form, creating ambiguity and vagueness. It 
represents a Gila the religious character of which is purely theistic, and the philosophical 
character of which closely corresponds tv the doctrines of the Samkhva-Yoga. Clear 
though the result of my investigation appears to me personally, T still ¢ xpect to meet with 
opposition (from others). This opposition is principally to be expected from the side which - 
regards the Simkhya as nothing else than a “muddling up” of Vedanta. though this 
standpoint in itself does not necessitate the rejection of the result T have arrived at: 


7 When however Hopkins, p, 234, says that the heart of the poem differs in style from its beginning 
and ending, he does not indeed regard in this passage the beginning of the (itd as belonging to the 
“ heart.’’ How is this to agree with his statement*above ? 
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11.—The Origin of the Dootrines of the Bhagavadgita. 


[p. 19}. For a correct estimation of the contents of the Bhag. it is necessary that w 
should realise its historical antecedents, in so far as we 


we can :; 

mation to truth from the means at (our) disposal. We erga re as — 
a part of the huge material regarding Krishua and the Krishua-cult. ae 
is, however, very much complicated and doos not 

to secure a clear and homogenous apprehe 


Even this materia] 
yield quite easily to any attempt 


pone} nsion regarding the progress of Kryishna-ism. 
An attempt of this kind is beset by the danger of somo ossential and chronological v 


1olence 
_ being done to the statements contained in our sources. 


Whether I might have succeeded in 
stcering clear of this danger, is for othors to decide. I can only say that I have constantly 
placed this pitfall before my eyes. 


In the epoch in which the Kshatriyas played a prominent part in the reformation of 
the spiritual life of Ancient India—according to my view they had the leading of it !8—there 
was established by a valiant warrior, Krishna, the son of Vasudeva and Devaki, a 
monotheistic religion which spread itself first amongst his co-tribals the Yiadavas, .Satvatas 
or Vrishnis, and, then, beyond the range of that tribal communion. This view was first 
put forward only by way of a hypothesis by R. G. Bhandarkar in connection with his 
exposition of the Ramanuja system and its antecedents (Report on Search for Sanskrit MSS, 
in Bombay Presidency, 1883-84, Bombay 1887, p. 74) ; bit this view can (now) be securely 
established. In connection with this, there are principally to be takon into considera- 
tion the following three lines of evidence, which mutually support and supplement each 
other, First, Krishna Devakiputra is, as is well known, mentioned already in Chhandogyo- 
panishad III, 17, 6 as the pupil of Aigirasa Ghora, in a very remarkable [ p. 20] way in 
connection witf doctrines which bear a distinctly ethical character.1® Secondly, is to be 
mentioned the réle which Krish: a, the renowned hero of the Yadava clan and the ally of the 
Pandavas, plays in the older parts of the Mahabhéraia—the role, viz., a8 & Warrior, 
counsellor, and expositor of religious doctrines. The Petersburg Dictionary, 11. 413, already 
speaks of the ‘natural cons@ptiou ” of the hero f wmed inthe Mahdbharata with the teacher 
Krishna mentioned in the Chhandugyopanishad, and this connection should not be severed 
annieoossarily: Thirdly, there is another circumstance to be mentioned us belonging to this 
point, viz., that the patronymic of Krishra, viz. ~ Vasudeva, ” meets us in & large number 
of cases, and used earlier than tho personal name, as the designation of God, and is 
primarily found specially amongst the members of that clan to which Kyishua according 
to the Mahdabhdrata belonged.2° This circumstance is therefore of primary importance 
since the deification of the founders of sects in India is a general custom, and docs not 
date first with only tho rise of neo-brahmanism since the close of the 12th century a.p., 
as held by Barth, Religions de Inde, 137. 


If these lines of evidence were to be combined, the way, I should think, is shown to us 
for our understanding of what Krishna Vasudeva once was in reality. From the tangle of 
tradition, legend and myth, with which the conception of Krishna is overgrown, there can 
be peeled out as kernel a victorious hero who at the samc time was the successful founder 
of a religion. 
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8 See my Bettrage zur indischen Kullurgeschichte ( Berlin 1903 ), Aufgatz I, 
1% Chhdnd. Up, Lil, 17, 4: Austerities, charity, straightforwardness, non-injury and truthful wordg, 
” R. G. Bhandarkar, joc, cé., p. 73. 
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The contradictions which the character of Krishna exhibits in the Mahdbharata have led 
Ad. Holtzmann to the view that two different persons might be mixed up together in the 
Krishna of the epos. This recourse, however, has been long since recognised to be 
unnecessary, since the contradictions can quite satisfactorily be explained through the 
revision effected in the old Kuru-epos, according to which (¢.e., the old kernel) Krishna was 
an antagonist of the Kurus, and a person [p. 21] full of trickery and cunning ; in the present 
Pandava-epos, Krishna is glorified as a friend and helper of his heroes.?! 


Weber also supposed on mythological grounds that in the Krishna of the epos and of 
tho Hindu religion different persons bearing this name—one human and one or more (?) 
mythological personalities—might have coalesced together (Zur Indischen Religionsgeschichte, 
eine Kéarsorische Ubersicht, Stuttgart 1899, pp. 28 and 29=Eng. Trans. by Grierson Jnd. 
Ant., Vol. 30, 1901, p. 285 ff. ). However, the way in which Weber presumes ‘some such 
mythical basis’ and arrives at his opinion by means of various possibilities, affords no 


exact insight into the way of reasoning through which he had reached his conviction in 
the matter, and offers no help to a critical analysis of his standpoint. 


Still less convincing to me is the phantastic theory brought forward by Senart and Barth 
regarding Krishna’s having originally a purely mythical aspect. Senart in his essay on the 
legend of Buddha, sees in Krishia as much as in Buddha, a sun-hero, a popular form of the 
atmospheric Agni, and A. Barth, Religions de l’Inde, pp. 100, 103, [ The Religions of India, 
English Translation (1882), Triibner’s Oriental Series, p. 172] sharos his opinion. At the 
latter place Barth says: ‘‘ Considered in his physical derivation, Krishna is a figure of 
complex quality, in which there mingle at length myths of fire, lightning, and storm, and in 
spite of his name (Krishna signifies ‘‘ the black ono’’) of heaven and the sun,” and further 
below he puts furward the statement that in Krishua's parents Vasudeva and Devaki, “we 
recognise concealed the ancient pair, the celostial man and the Apsaras.’’ Weber also who 
otherwise gives a very sound view regarding the gradual elevation of Krishna from a 
human being to godhood, has given a mythological interpretation to many of the purely 
human references to Krishna. He understands Vasudeva as ‘‘ Indra son’’, Ind. Stu. I. 432. 
XIII, 353, note 2: andin Ind. Streifen, II]. 428, he says [p. 22]: ‘“ The close relationship 
of the legend of Krishna with Indra, the Vedic representation of the thunder god, was 
already [even bofore Senart ] regarded ascertain, [ndra being called ‘Govind’ and Krishva 
‘Govinda ’, because of the common relation of both to Arjuna,” ¢.e., because Arjuna is 
representcd—like so many other heroes of Indian legends—as a son of Indra. This 
followed, in the present case, from the fact that Arjuna was known to be a name of 
Indra in the Vedas.?2 


Tho striking refutation which Oldenberg urges against the solar theory of Senart 
in relation to Buddha, cannot indeed in the same way be made applicable to Krishna, 
since in this case there are wanting such older materials of a thoroughly reliable genuine- 
ness, a8 are to be found in the old Pali texts regarding the life of Buddha. The analogy 
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a1 L. Ver Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Kultur, p. 480. 


*: Webor likewise finds it a great riddle ( Ind. Stu., XTIT. 355, note 5) how Krishna might have come 
to have ths names Kefava and Govinda. Tuere is nothing leas puzzling than this to any one who 
sees in Krishna ao human being. The epithet Keéava shows that Krishna had long curling hair, or 
was supposed to have such hair-dress ; and Govinda “ the herd-obtainer ” simply denotes the victorious 
in battle. That there is no sufficient ground for supposing that the bye-name Govinda might be a 
Prakritic form of Gopendra “ the prince of the herdsmen"’ hag been already mentioned in the Petersburg 
Dictionary. 
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is, however, none the less.very instructive, I che solar theory about Buddha is in itself 


vest 5 hr _ ate ini epson se —o it necessary in the second edition of his 

e historical view—then, by a parity of 
circumstances, the solar theory in the case of Krishna might not well stand. In 
the Krishna myth we should not see the “ basis” from which the conceptions of the person 
of Krishna might have been evolved; on the other hand, we must see in the Krishua- 
myth purely mythological ideas which are engrafted on Kyishua, after he was raised to 
God-hood. From this stand-point all the difficulties that are Inherent in the solar or 
atmospheric [p. 23] theory regarding Krishna, vanish, and from this point of view the 
. circumstance that many of the Krishna-myths recur with much peculiar characteristics in 
the apocryptic biography of Buddha, is not (therefore ) to be wondered at. 


Every unprejudiced historical consideration of our material shows us Krishna in the 
oldest period asa human being, and later,—in a progressive development as half-god, god, 
and all-Soul.2! If in the mythology of Hin luism K-ishua is reprosented as & God assum- 
ing human shape, or 4s an incarnation of Vishuu, it is simply the reversal of the real rela- 
tion, as is to be observed clsewhere quite distinctly in the myths that bring about the 
transformation. As a matter of fact, Euhemerism is quite justified in our present case. 


Krishna is therefore as much a real personality as Buddha; and his parents also — 
Devaki and Vasudeva —were no mythologica! or allegorical persons, but human beings like 
( Krishna) himself. The question has naturally beon raised ag to what fundamental causes 
tie deification of Krishna might be due to. Som» (Weber, Ind. Lit. Gesch.? p. 78, note 
68-=English Trans. (1892), p. 71, note 68 ; nd. Stu. XILI, p. 349, note, Holtzmonn, Arjuna, 
p. 61) declare this to be a riddle; on the other hand, the services which Krishna 
rendered in bringing about the victory of the Pandavas are mentioned in this connection. 
Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 332, finds it reasonable and natural that “ these 
new rulers of the Madhyadesa were ready [p. 24] to insist and to promulgate the reverence 
shown to their national hero by their allies, and were at great pains to magnify the 
glory of the hero who had now becom: éhzir hero as well ;” and p. 333, he stys (in aygree- 
ment with Lassen, Znd, Altertumskunde, 1,? 821,) the Pandavas, the heroes of the Muha- 
bhirita appear as the furtherers of the Kvishua-worship, As against this, it is to be 
remarked that the deification of Krishya has beon brougnt about in a tims wien the help 
which the Yadavas had once rendered to the victors of the Kuru-tribe, did no longer 
possess any actual interest. Quite naturally the reason of Krishua’s deification is—as has 
been already stated above —due to his being the founder of the monotheistic religion of his 
tribe ; and this on account of the numerous analogics which the religious history of India 
presents to us from (the time of) Buddha down to quite modern times. 


Regarding the original essence of this religion if can only be said that it was popular 
and independent of the Vedic tradition and of Brahmanism, and that most probably it 
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23 Hopkins, Religions of I nda. p. 465, says that ‘hs Divine man of the Mbh. **must be the same 
with the character mentioned in the Chhdndogya Upanishad, 3-17-6.” On page 466 (ond), however, 
Hopkins strikes out a different way of explanation: ** It cannot bo imagined, however, that the cult of 
the Gangetic Krishna originated with that vague personage whose pupilage is described in the Upant. 
shai,” and on the next two pages he declares Krishna to Penar Sn LnroPomarpnle Gods his deduction 
of the otherwise very ingenious and lucid scholar appsars to me not to be happy. In Fausbiil’s Indian 
Mythology according to the MahAbi.drata, London 1903, p. 121, Krishna has been treated of in a remarkable 
manner with reference to the Hari-varisa, the Bhdgavata Purdya and other later works, 
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laid from ita very start great cmphasis‘on the moral side of which there is dreadfully too 
little in the Brahmanical religion and philosophy. We might compare above, and think 
of the role which duty plays in the Bhag. Other passages of the Mahabharata might 
be brought forward to support the wiew thal the K ishnaigzm has been—from the very 
beginning—an ethical religion of the Kshatriyas ; e. g., Mahabharata. VI, 3044, 3045 (Calc. 
edition. ) 

Rajarshinam udaranam &havesh vanivartinim | 

Sarvadharmapradhaninim tvam gatir Madhusiadana || 


‘Thou, O Madhusidana, art the resort of the noble royal-sages who never turn back 
from fight and with whom all behests (of duty) prepondcrate.” 


In K‘ishna’s religion God is named “ Bhagavat’”’ “the noble one,” a word used in 
India since very ancient times to denote the godly and holy beings. Along with this 
word there came to be used in course of time other epithets: [ p. 25] Nardyaua, Purushot- 
tama, as well a3 the patronymic and th? persoaal name of the founder of the religion. As 
the oldest names of the sect occur (first in the 12th book of the Mahibhdarata) Bhagavata 
and Satvata; the latter is derived from the clan of Krishna. Later than both these names 
is the name Paficharitra, which occasionally signifies a particular subdivision of the sect, 
but which is generally used as equivalent to Baaégavata. With this (latter) name only 
I shall designate in the sequel the followers of the Krishua-religion, because I regard this 
as the original name. 

If we were now to enquire about the time when K-ishia lived and established his 
religion, we shall have to place him according tou Chad Up. III. 17-6, a couple of centuries 
before Buddha; and if there is any historical nucleus in Krishna’s participating in the 
war.of the Paéudavas with the Kauravas, (and his participation I believe to be real) he 
wil] have necessarily to be still carried back to a higher antiquity. The existence of the 
sect founded by Krishua is indeed, confirmed for the first time by literary evidence of the 
4th century 8,c.; it is from Pdénini, IV. 3:98, where is laid down the formation of the 
word ‘‘Vasudevaka ’”’ in the sense of ‘a worshipper of Vasudeva.” The alternative 
explanation given in the Mahdbhashya, athavd nat:d dc.,2* ovidently appears as the 
correct one.*5 In the passage from Panini, [p. 26] Vasudeva is not the epithet of 
the Kshatriva Krishna, but of the highest being. As against this it cannot be urged 
that inthe passage under consideration ‘“‘ Arjunaka’”’ in the sense of ‘‘ a worshipper of 
Arjuna” stands by the side of ‘‘ Vasudevaka.”? For inasmuch as Panini has mentioned 
both of these forms in close connection with each other, he must not have thought of 
Arjuna as the friend and companion in arms of the human Krishna; on the other hand, 
Panini must have conceived of Arjuna in that individuality in which he stands forth in 
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24 Kiolhorn reads in his edition tatra-bhavatah, which is cortuinly wrong. 

23 Cf. Weber, Ind. Stu., XITI, 348 ff. Weber sees in the statemont of the Mahdbhdshya regard- 
ing the worship of Vasudeva (something ) less than Telang, whom he controverts and who correctly 
explains Vasudeva in the passage quoted as “@ name of the Suprome Being.’’ Against the view of Telang 
that the Mah4bhdshya proves the worship of Krishna as the highest being, Weber urges, p. 353, that 
nuwin»rous other passages of the Mahdbhdahya refer to Krishna Vasudeva as a hero and half-God. In these 
paisvyes, however, Patafijali has simply utilised the material from tho epic stories, If the renowned 
commentator quotes legendary stories known to him in which Krishna is mentioned as a semi-divine 
hero, to illustrate grammatical instances, it does not militate against the fact that Patafijali in other 
placas refers to the worship of Vasudeva as the highest God,—a worship that had spread wide amongst 
the pople in histime. Of. also on this point R. G. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, ITI, 16. 
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the Bhag. (excepting its prologue) and in which he must have heen generally known in 
Panini’s time, viz.,as Krishna's disciple to whom the religious truth was disclosed by the 
Supreme Being, and who in consequence must be regarded as the preacher and promulga- 
tor of that religion. The way of worship, which should have brought into vogue the two 
derivatives, Vasudevaka and Arjunaka, must have been a different matter : in essence, 
however, both the words signify the same thing, viz., a follower of the Bhagavata religion, 
and it is for this reason that Panini has mentioned them simultaneously .%¢ 


1 have above fought resolutely against the theory of the mythical origin of 
Krishna. When I first investigated the theory regarding its probability, I became doubtful 
efor a long time—because of the name Arjuns.—whether after all the theory might not 
be a true one, since the two names Krishna and Arjuna convey—in spite of us—[p. 27] an 
allegorical or naturalistic impression. The words indeed have led even Weber (Zur ind. 
Religions Geechitchte, pp. 28-29) to think in a similar fashion. However, such impressions 
being dependent on the etymology of names, land one quite too oft in an errrer, and 
give riss to an-allegorical meaning or some other mysterious explanation where the 
simple and the most natural meaning was intended. 1 (need) remind only of Miya, the 
mother of Buddha. The names Krishna and Arjuna are often to be met-with in India, and 
Krishna besides as that of a poet in the Rigucta. If now two persons bearing these names 
(sic. Krishna and Arjuna) appear in close relation with each other, the circumstance is 
indeed very striking ; but still it is not necessary for us therefrom to recognize in them— 
say-—an embodiment of day and night or some such other thing; on the other hand, this 
circumstance might lend itself to a very simple explanation in two ways. Either the concep- 
tion of Arjuna as a counterpart of Krishua was freely invented when the latter was enveloped 
up in legend; in such cases the people are fond of a parallelism of names, and the name 
Arjuna had especially in this case a double justification as being the name of the hero, in 
which the tribe of the Pandavas, t.e,, the sons of the “‘ white one ’’, was to a certain extent 
individualised ;27 or there was really amongst the Pandavas a friend and follower of 
Krishra bearing the name Arjuna. If now we were to decide for the second of these two 
[p. 28] alternatives, we might guess that *‘ Aijuna ” might have been originally a by-name, 
1.¢., the short form of a by-name, which originated from our hero having had a team of 
white horses. Arjuna also bears in the Mahabharata the surnames Svetavaha, Svetavahana, 
Svetisva, Sitaiva. In this case too, viz., to this genesis of the name Arjuna, might also have 
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2@ An entirely difforent viow of our ( present ) Panini-passage has been expressed by Hopkins, Creat 
Epic, p. 395,note 2: ‘ The whole “ evidence ’’ at its most ovincing ix that Panini knew a Mahdbhdrate 
in which the heroes ( Krishna and Arjuna ) were objects of such worship as is accorded to most Hindu 
heroes after death.”” Had Panini really thought of only some such worship, it is in the highest degree 
surprising that he should have chosen just these two names, which from the point of view of religious 
history, are of very great significance and are from the samo point of view associated together closely. 


a Lassen sees, not only in Arjuna but also in Krishna, the personification of a tribe, and holds the 
two heroes as representatives of two Aryan tribes, differentiated from cach other by white and dark skin 
complexion. See Ind. Ailtertumskunde, 1°, p. 789 and ff., particularly p. 791. “The differentiation 
according to colour must have some meaning, and this can only be that the Pafichalas like the Yadavas 
who are represented by Krishna, both belonzed to the Aryan people who had immigrated earlicr, but that 
both had, through the influence of climate, become more dark-complexioned than the youngest immi- 
grants from the North, the former therefore being called “ black *’ in opposition to the latter.” How 
does this, however, agree with tho fact that Arjuna himself: ig often characterised in Mahdbhdrata as 
having a dark complexion ? Cf. Hopkins, Great Eptc, p. 383. 
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contributed ( Arjuna’s) contrast with Krishna (in colour). It can scarcely be thought that 
Arjuna has been from the very first a real personal name. Cases of colour-epithets becoming 
individual names (of persons) have indeed’ boen quite extraordinarily common in India 
since very remote times. In addition to. Krishna, Arjuna and Pandu, 2 might name Asita, 
Kapila, Chitra, Nila, Rama, Rohita, Lohita, Viripa, Sukla, Syama, Syamaka, Syava, 
Syavaka, Sveta, Hari, Harita. If it therefore follows from. this list—which could certainly 
be still enlarged—that every kind of colour has been utilized to serve as basis for 
(coining) personal names, I cannot still decide for the supposition that the friend and 
disciple of Krishna might have borne as a child the name Arjuna; since the play of 
chance that might have brought together two persons of the namos Krishna and Arjuna 
(black and white) would be (indeed) too remarkable and (therefure) improbable ; had 
it beon “black” and “red” or ‘ black” and “ yellow,” the probability would have 
been greater (that there was such a person who bore the name from. his infancy). 


The development of the BhAgavata religion, which. according to the usual view, dates 
from the medieval ages of India, but which, according to my opinion, as sect forth 
above, commences much carlicr, proceeded along two lines—viz., the speculative one and 
the deepening of the religious sentiment. 


The genuine Indian disposition to combine Religion and Philosophy and the strong 
speculative tendency in particular of the Kshatriya caste, resulted in a philosophice| 
basis being given to the Bhagavata religion, when »n interest in philosophical questions 
had laid possession far aud wide of ull classes of society in ancient India. For this purpose 
wore utilized the two oldest systems (of Philosophy) which India has produced, viz,, Saakhya 
and Yoga."8 [p. 29] ‘The way in which a philosophical basis was thus given tu the Bhagavata 
religion can indeed be recognized quite distinctly inthe Bhag., the proper devotional manual 
of that sect. Besides I might here as well refer to a conjecture which T have put 
forward in my Sdakhya Philosophie, p. 56. In place of “the old Vishnu-ism with a 
Saiinkhya-metaphysics ” which A. Barth, Religions de UInde p. 117 arrives at, because of the 
many traces of a dualistic theory of the Universe, to be found in Vishnu-ite works, 
we shall have probably to substitute simply ‘‘the religion of the Bhagavatas,’? which 


indced at a later period merges into Vishnu-ism, and to which the Bhiagavata religion 
has transmitted its views. 


R. G. Bhandarkar, Report, p. 74 (bottom) speaks of the “ religion of Bhakti or Love and 
Faith that had ecxistedfrom times immemorial.” So high an antiquity for (the existence 
of) Bhakti—a trustful and confiding devotion to God—should not only have been 
asserted, but proved as well. So long as the latter is not the casc it cannot really be 
held as probable that Bhakti has been the peculiar characteristic of the Bhagavata religion 
from the very beginning, although this conception has in later times supplied it and 
its offshoots with their most important characteristics. Tho question regarding the age 


aml the origin of Bhakti is of such an importance for our (present) consideration that we 
must investigate it somewhat closely. 


As the oldest evidence for the word Bhakti in. the above-mentioned sense might 
_ be mentioned the concluding verse of the Svetésvatara Upanishad: “ yasya deve para 
bhaktih’” “he who has the highest devotion for God,” and the use of this word has 


% Compare Lassen, J, A, K., IT, p. 1123, 
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contributed along with other reasons to the oft-repeated assertion of the post-Christian 
origin of the Svetdsvatura Upanishad.2® Ido not believe that this supposition is justified ; 
[ p. 80] and just for this reuson—that many verses of the Sveldivalara Upanishad are 
already to be come across in the original Bhag. which according to my view (see below, 
Ch. IV of this preface) dates from a pre-Christian poriod. Lf it could really be proved as 
Saikara makes us understand, that the Brakma-Silras oftentimes allude to the 
Svetdivatara Upanishad, then the existence of the latter in pre-Christian times could be 
completely vouchsafed for. In determining the antiquity of (the idea of) Bhakti in 
India we might, however, leave for a short time this (pom) out of our consideration. 


Weber has on oft-repeated occasions asserted the borrowing of the (conception of) 
Bhakti from Christianity, and in making this assertion, he has principally relied upon 
the remarkable legend contained in the twelfth book of the Makdbhdarata which says that. 
the sages Narada (Adh. 337, Caled.) Kkata, Dvita and Trita (dh. 338) had gone to 
the ‘Svetadvipa, “the white island,” or “the island of the white ones”’ and that Narada 
brought back with him from there the Paicharatra doctrine there expounded to him by 
Narayana. Weber's explanation that this statement could only be explicable “af we 
recognize therem a tradition of the journey of ludian saints to Alexandra and cf their 
having incurred there an acquaintance with Christianity.’ is, at the first sight,3° very 
tempting. When we read in the Mahabharata that the white men living in the Svetadvipa 
were filled with the highest passion for the one invisible God Narayana (Mahdbhdrala, XA. 
12,798) and that they worshipped him in theiv hearts with lowky niattcred prayers ( Mfaha- 
bh@rata, XU. 12,787), the whole, to be sure, sounds as extraordinarily Christian. Lassen 
himself-—who otherwise has tirnily set. himself against Weber's theory regarding the influence 
of Christianity in the development of Krishna-ism -is, by reason of this portrayal of the 
Svetadvipa, Jed to vhe supposition: Ind. Aliertum. VL*) T1ES, 1119) |p. 31] that » certain 
Brahmins might have learnt to know of Christianity ina land lying to the north-west 
of their mother-country and might have brought to Tndia scane Christian tenets >” be is 
of the opinion that this land might be Parthia “since the tradition that the apostle 
Thomas had preached gospol m this land is old.” 

After reading that remarkable section (of the Wahabhérata) 1 cannot, however, 
convince myself that there is contained in the icgend the historical kernel which Weber 
and Lassen believe to find therein, The account) is so marvellous and phantastic that 
I can only perceive therein the representation of a purely mythical land of blessed 
existence. The view of Barth (Religions de Cinde, page 132) |=English 'Trans., Tribner’s 
Uricntal Series, p. 221] and of Telang*? that there ley here purely w product of poetic fancy 
appears to be thoroughly conclusive. The Svetadvipa lics north-cast (XL, 12,703) or north 
XII. 12.774) of the Mount Meru (and) on the other side of the Milky Ocean; the white 





“ E.g., by Weber, Ind, Stu, 1. 421-423; and Roer in the Preface to his translation of the 
Upanishad, Bibl Indi., Vol. XV., p. 36. 

30 Die Gricehen in Indien: Sitzunysberi. Ber: Aka: Wassensch, 1890, p. 930;cf. also Ind, Stu., 
I, 400, IL. 398 and ff; Die Radma-Tdpantya-U panishad, Abhand. Berlin: Aka: Wissensch,, 1864, p, 277. 
tiber die Krishna-janmdshiamt (The birthday festival of Krishna), wid, 1867, pp. 318-324: Zeer 
Indischen Religionegeschichte, p. 30 and elsowhere. 

31 Prutapa Chandra Ray, Mahdbhdrata trans. XII, p. 752 note, following Telang’s preface to his 
metrical translation of the Bhag., a work not accessible to me, Hopkins algo, Religions of India, pp. 431, 


433, does not find any trace of Christianity in the Svetudvipa episaie. 
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resplendent residents of this land have no sense (organs), live without nourishment, are 
exuberantly odoriferous and are sinless; they blind by their lustre the eyes of sinful men 
and are further described with other fabulous particularities (XII. 12,704, and ff.; see 
specially Sama-mushka-chatuskth.) When we now remember that the Indians had had in 
their own land, for centuries together, sufficient contact with the Greeks, it appears to 
me unbelievable tnat an Indian mission in Alexandria, Asia Minor er Parthia should have 
brought back home impressions, which could have served as the basis of any.such legend, 
developed in ralatively so short a time. In favour of the supposition, {p. 82] that nothing 
substantial seems to lie at the back of the story, might be mentioned this circumstance— 
amongst others—that the sages Kkata, Dvita and Trita are called the suns of the god 
Brahman, ani more especially the fact that it is Narada who makes that fruitful journey 
to Svetadvipa ; because Narada often emerges forth in the Indian literature serving as 
the intermediary between gods and men, and his home is as much in the heaven of the gods 
as on the ewth of mortals. Moreover, the whole narration, in spite of the apparently 
Christian traces referred to above, bears a thoroughly Indian character. 


Weber, loc. cit., is further of the opinion that the name Christ, son of the divine (?) 
Virgin after it became famous in India, might have reminded the Indians of (the name of) 
Krishna, the son of Devaki (t.e.. evidently of the divine goddess,) and thus it might as 
well be ‘‘that numerous Christian themes and Icgends, specially those of the birth 
of Christ amongst cowherds, of the stable and the asylum being the place of his 
birth, of the Bothlehamite slaughter of children, of the taxation of Emperor Augustine 
and such others reappear in the Indian legends of Krishna.” According to the 
showing of Weber's suggestive essay ‘‘On the Krishnajanmashtami,”’ however, the 
Christian elements in the K-ishna-myth are to be referred to so late a period that they 
hardly need be considered in connection with the question here treated of; and some 
traces, for which Weber supposes a Christian origin, are with certainty ascribed to a 
pre-Christian period (cf. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, ITI, p. 14 ff.). Weber’s opinion 
that we have probably to recognise even in the first century A.D. an influence of 
Christianity on India and more particulatly on the ductines of Paticharatras is already 
refuted sufficiently by Lassen, J. A. K., 1J.2 1121-1128; further, other weighty authorities 
have raised their voice against Weber’s theory. 


No shadow of evidence has therefore upto now been brought forward to support the 
theory that [p. 33] the conception of Bhakti, with which we are inmediately concerned, is 
derived from Christianity. The religious significance contained in the word Bhakti has 
nothing exclusively about it that is specifically Christian. Not only have devotion to God 
and faith in Him developed themselves gradually in other monotheistic religions: but 
even, beyond the circle of monotheistic ideas, the two conceptions are to be found.%2 
And particularly in India we possess all the essentials on (the strength of) which we 
have to regard Bhakti as an “‘indigineous’’ fact as Barth says ; since monotheistic ideas are 
to be found prevalent from (the time of) the Rigveda onward through almost all the periods 
of the religious history of India, and the powerful longings after the Divine, peculiar tothe 
Indian soul from yore, must have developed such sentiments as Divine Love and Divine Faith 
in a “popularly conceived monotheism. 


32 Barth, Retigione de U' Inde, 132 ( = English Tranalation, p. 220-1). 
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‘Edmund Hardy, Lit, Cenitralblatt, 1903, No. 38, sp. 1269, points out that (the word) 
bhakli (in its Pali form bhatti) is to be found in the sense of “love ”, © self-resignation | 
in Jdtaka, V. 340, 3, 6;°352, 11, and refers to Thx ragatha, V. 370, where the word passes 
into the specific sense of “devotion to God.” In this latter sense, might also be mentioned 
Panint, IV. 3.95 in conjunction with (Sutra) 98 (ollowing). from these passages it follows 
that the word Bhakti‘has been used in the secular sense of “love”, “devotion”, “attache ! 
ment’, in the fourth century B.c., and that during the same period, a way- was being 
prepared for the employmeut of tho word to denote the relation of man to Cod. Even | 
though ‘‘the bhaktt which is spoken of (in Pa@in’, 1V. 3, 95) be the same as the one treated 
of in the rules 96 to 100, and is to be understood ouly in tho simple since of “love’’, “devo- 
tion” —according to rule 96, itis applicabie to inanimate things suchas cake or pastry asthe 
Caleutia Scholia explains it’’—(Weber, Ind. Stu.. XIIL. 349, 350), still the connection of 
the-word “Bhakti” with Vasudeva in rule 98 is at last [ p, 34] « proof that. in Panini’s time 
the use of the word Bhakti in the sense of “devotion to God was in process. of growth ; 
and the opinion of Patafjali on this passage referred to above (regarding Bhakti with 
referenco to Tatrabhagarat) proves that this sense of Bhakti was quite current. inthe second 
century B.C., and indeed much earlier. The supposition that the use of the word Bhakti 
in a specific religious significance might have been cansed by a conception imported from 
outside, can be thus refuted. 


Though indeed “devotion to God” can thus searcely be claimed (as belonging) to 
the original Bhaégavata religion, still the belief of the Vasudey a-vorshippers was in any case 
permeated by this sentiment before tho Bhag. came to be composed; since a new idea is 
(usually) explained in 9 manner xalike the one followed in the case of Bhakti as treated im 
the Bhag., where this conception is ever and anon xummoned forth as something sclf-ovident. 


Tf we were now to divide the development of the Bhagavata religion into (different) 
periods, the first period must reasonably be allowed to last so long as this religion led a 
solitary life outside (the pale of) Brahmanism. In this first period, which might be reckoned 
as running from an undeterminable beginning to about 300 u.c.. fall, probably, all the 
religio-historical events discussed hitherto in this scction, i.°,, briefly put, (a) the founding 
of the popular monotheism by Krishna Vasudeva, (() its being philosophically equipped.with 
(tenets of) Sainkhya-yoga, (c) tho deification of the founder of that religion, and (d) as 
I believe, the deepening of the religious sentiment on the basis of Bhakti. 


The’ second period is characterised by the brah manisiny of the Bhagavata religion and 
the identification of Krishna with Vishnu. The great. popularity of the legends and myths 
with which the personality of- Krishna was surrounded must have oxcited the interest of 
the Brahmins; however, the basis for equating Krishna with Vishiu [p. 85] was indeed first 
given to them when Krishna was definitively clevated to the dignity of a God from a tribal 
hero. Against this view it might be objected that just as Rama, as a purely human hero, 
came to be regarded by the Brahmins as an incarnation of Vishyu, and has become divine 
primarily in consequence of this identification, why should we not similarly say that 
Krishra as a (human) hero came to be regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu? To this 
it is to be replied that the fact of the matter lies indeed very differently in the two cases. 
R:ma, tender, pious and self-resigning, and a rigid moralist was a genuine Brahmanical 
character, that could more easily be assimilated to the Vishnu-cult than the popular 
conception of the powerful and active Krishya, about whom the Brahmins indeed knew 
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quite well from tradition that he had rejected the authority of the Veda and had withstood 
(the Brahmanical theory of sacrifice—the great source of income of the Brahmins—(cf.. 
| Bhagavadgita) in the same way as it was done after him (Krishna) by one greater than him, 
i.e. by Buddha, with greater results. Even Sankaraécharya at a time when the Bhagavatas , 
had long since been immerged into Brahmanism, refers, towards the end of his critiqué of 
the Bhigavata-Paficharatra-religion (Com. on Brahma-Siira, IT. 2, 42-45) to the anti- 
Vedic character of the sect. How canit be doubted that the Brahmins had admitted the 
Bhigavatas into their own (Brahmanica]) ranks—quite reluctantly indeed, but with a correct. 
apprehension of the many advantages accruing therefrom, in order to be able to counteract 
the influence of Buddhism all the more successfully? Before Krishna Vasudeva had 
become to the Bhagavatas a spiritual boing, could the Brahmins with any show of justifica- 
tion bring it about that Krishna showed an inner relationship with tho Brihmanical Vishuu? 
With the older character of Krishna—his being a man and a warrior—as it survived in the 
epical stories, the Brahmins could readily accomodate themselves, since they could rely 
on their convenient Avaidara theory. 


As the oldest evidence for the identification of Vishnu with N&rayana-Vasudeva, the 
God of the Bhigavatas, [ p. 86] Weber mentions, Ind. Stu. XIII, 353, note 1, the passage 
inthe Mahéndréyaua Upanishad=Taitliriya Aranyaka X. 1-6. As, however, we cannot yet 
say as to when this Upanishad-compilation might have heen grafted on to the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka as it last book, this evidence loses all worth for chronological purposes. Quite 

different, however, is the circumstance known long since that Megasthencs in his account 
(of India) describes Krishna—under the name Herakles—as an avatdra of Vishnu. The 
parallelism of Herakles with Dionysos (== Siva) proves, pace Weber, Ind. Stu. II. 409, 410,— 
that Krishna was, at the time when Megasthenes lived in India, no more regarded as 
simply «a tribal hero, but was already looked upon ag Vishnu, 7.e., as on incarnation of his, 
The identity of Krishna with Vishyu was therefore already firmly established between 
302 and 288 3.¢.,32 and the Krisbra-worship proper cannot be said to have arisen for the 
first time in the fifth and sixth centuries a.D., as Weber had opincd many years ago (Ind. 
Stu. 1, 400, note at the end). 


In the meanwhile we can place the identification of Krishna with Vishnu and the 
antecedent deification of Krishna not much before 300 B.c., sinco during the second 
period in the development of the Mahabharata text,—a period which Hopkins, (‘reat 
Epic, 398, reckons on good grounds but naturally with the reservation of reasonable 
probability, from 400-200 3.c.—Kriskna is known only as a demi-god (‘‘no evidence of 
Krishna’s divine supremacy ’’). The supposition is not indeed unjustifiable that the 
remodellers of the Epic might have stuck to that character of Krishna, which, in spite 
of his deification, he possessed in: the popular tradition; they could not have, however, 
held themselves aloof, for any long period [p. 87] from the Brahmanical conception of the 
identity of Krishya-Vishyu after this (conception) had been once raised to (a point of) 
dogma. 


** Incidentally it might be added that Bafodyo (= Vasudeva ) is to be found as the name of a King,. 
manifestly ae form of a theophoric proper name, and, ‘evidently an Indo-Scythian one” on numerous 
coins telonging to @ period just preceding and. following our (f.e, the Christian ) era, (Weber, Ind. 
Stu. XIII, 353, note 2). In this circumstance we could have an additional evidence—if it be stil} 
required—for ( the existence of) Krishya-womhip in a period preceding the birth of Christ, 


/ 
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Thin second period of the Bhagavata religion could be, I believe, fixed from 300 B.c. 
to-about the beginning of our (i.e. the Christian) era. In any case the original Bhag. 
might be assigned to this period (and in making this remark I do not wish to express 
myself just now regarding its date,) since in (the genuine parts of) the work, Krishna is not 
still identified with Brahman, but is designated oftentimes as Vishnu ; (of the three 
passages X. 21, XI. .4 and 30, the last two belong to the old poem) and since the passage 
IV. 6-8 contains a reflection of the Avatara theory. 


The third pertod of the Bhagavata religion for which 1 would postulate the period from 
the beginning of our (Christian) era to the commencement of the twelfth century, is 
specially characterised by the identification of Krishna-Vishun with Brahman: in spite of 
the vedantification of Krishnaism, however, the older Swikhya-yoga elements hold 
on. In the former part of this period the remodelling of the Bhag. has taken place. 


Along with this pantheistic conception of God which has been brought about quite 
consistently with the (spirit of the) time, there was developed an erotic comprehension of 
Krishna,34—quite in consonance with the dual metaphysico-sensual nature of the Hindu 
Character; this lattor view revels principally in describing Krishna's love-sparts with the 
cowherd-maidens, which are at the same time ¢\ plained in a mystic sensc. The allusions to 
Krishna's pastoral life are to be traced back to the supposition that Krishua as a human 


being was born in a pastoral people and had attained fame as their leader. 


[p. 388] I might date the fourth period (in the history) of the Bhaégavata religion with 
its systematisation by Ramanuja in the first-third of the twelfth century. The system of 
Ramanuja that, as is well-known, still counts at the present day numerous followers not 
only in Southern India, but has also obtained wide currency as an important form of faith 
anone manv Grahmin families in Northern India. has been described most lucidly by R. G. 
Bhandarkar at the place roferred to above .° When however Bhandarkar says at 


the end of page 74 : “It was Ramanuja’s cndeavourto. . 2). 2...) o seek a Vedantic 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith . 2...) . , and 


thus the Paficharatra system which was independent of the Vedas beforehand, became a 
system of the Ved‘inta or an Aupanishada system,” 
And for this reason: the fundamental Vedantic ideas were not first’ pushed by Ramanuja 
into the religion of Bhakti ; on the contrary they had found their way there many centuries 
before him, a fact disclosed to us by the Bhag.. the Bhdganata Purdna and other texts. 
I might (here as well) objoct to another mistaken view to be occasionally met with, viz., that 
Vishnu-ism is distinguished into Rama-ism and Krishna-ism according as it has a tendency 
to contemplation and speculation, or one to an inordinate enjoyment of life, and that 
therefore the system of Raminuja, or for matter of that the religion of the Pa’ charatras, is 
to be regarded as Rama-ite.** Indeed, the Krishna-ite sect founded by Vallabhacharya 
about a.D. 1500 has inordinate enjoyment of life written on its banner, and the lower classes 


ate, 


the statement is positively incorrect, 








% In the latest parts of the Mbh. and in Harivatiaa ; this development, as is well known, reaches ita 
climax in Gtlagovinda. 

% Of, aleo Sarvadartanasagngraha, ch. IV; Wilson, Essays and Lectures, ed. R. Rost, 1. 34-36; Cole. 
brooke Misc. Essays, ed. Cowell, in the Article on the Pafichardtras or Bhdgavata I. 437-443; K, MW 

nan e ee A 

Benerjes, Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, 401 and ff; Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 496 and f, 

% This view wee first propounded by Wilson, Hasays and Lectures, I. 38, note and, 40, and Cole. 
prooke, Misc, Besays, 21, 211, (contra, however, p. 430 ), 
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amongst the followers of Chaitanya, who at about the same time refashioned the religion 
of Bhakti in a popular manaer, [p. 89] and in a spirit of opposition to Brahmanism, insisting 
on an ardent and ecstatical devotion to Krishna, can be scarcely distinguished in point of 
their morality from the followers of Vallabhacharya. From this, however, no conclusion 
a posteriori could be drawn regarding the age when Krishna-ism became speculative like the 
Rama-ism. Ahd as regards the system of Ramanuja, there are Rama-ite elements pervading 
it, in as much as, for instance, Rama like Krishna is looked upon as a Vibhava—a manifes- 
tation of Isvara ; and finally, every (point of) difference involved in the two conceptions of 
Krishna and Rama is generally reduced to the lowest extreome—just as indeed Vish:..u and 
Siva are also merged together in the one personality of Hari-Hara ; however, the system of 
Ramanuja is in its basis thoroughly Krishna-ite as it is a continuation of the Paiicharitra 


religion, the Krishya-ite character of which need not be proved, but is already guaranteed 
by the name of its God—Vasudeva. 


Among the modern works in which the doctrine of Bhakti is developed in agreement 
with those of the Bhag., the first place is taken by the Sdrdilyasitras an imitation of the 
(older) philosophical Sutras. 


1 have here followed in # brict exposition the development of the Bhagavata religion 
from the time of the Bhag. (and) heyond (as well) for the sake of comploteness, as for 
the fact that Krishua-ism, from the time of the compilation of the Bhag. has obtained 
a preponderating significanco in the religious life of the Indians, a significance none the 
least due to the powerful influence of this poem, 
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PART Ill 
The Doctrines of the Bhagavadgita. 


The situation of the dialogue between Krishon and Arjuna is well known ; still a 
short sketch of the same might perhaps be welcome to some that might consult this work. 
The Kauravas and the Pau lavas, aftermany years’ quarrel, march against each other, pre- 
pared for open battle, tv the Kuru-field—the province of modern Delhi—[p. 40] with their 
respective armies and allies. . Although the two families, being closely related with each 
other have an equal claim on the name Kurus or Kauravas, this epithet is usually confined 
to the members of one party, i.c., to the blind old king Dhritarashtra, his uncle Bhishma, 
and to the former's sons, the oldest of whom is Duryodhana ; only Arjuna, in spite of his 
belonging to the other party, is six times called in the Bhag, “‘ascion of the Kuru or 
by some such name.®’ The course of the battle is narrated to the blind king Dhyi tar‘shtra 
by his charioteer Samjaya, on whom Vyasa, the reputed author of the Mahébhérata, had 
conferred the supernatural power of knowing all the events of the war. _The dialogue 
between Krishna and Arjuna occupies one of the first places in this narration of Sathjaya, 
and this dialogue is called—to quote its full name—Bhagavadgitopanishad “a secret lore 
expounded ‘by the revered one,’’ though usually shortened into Bhag. or even simply 
called Gilad. At the sight of his close relatives pitched in the hostile camp, Arjunais reluctant 
to begin the battle, and is lectured to by Krishna, who in his human form stands by 
Arjuna’s side as his charioteer, upon the behests of duty. Krishna’s admonitions ana 
instructions strengthen themselves in the sequel, and in the eleventh Adhydya Krishna 
discloses himself to Arjuna as the sole God and the Ruler 


of the Universe, who has 
assumed the form of a Yadava hern 
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Hopkins, Great Hpic, 384, regards the Gild ax a “ puroly priestly product"; this view 
appears to me to be a gross misinterpretation of the essence of this poem, in which the 
Veda and the Brahmanical ritual is censured and the lustful covetousness of the Brihmanas 
severely criticised (II. 42-46). It is just therein that the Gitd is not a priestly [ p. 41] 
product that lies principally the religio-historical significance of the work. | 


In so far agit concerns the tenets of the “ro-fashioned " Bhag. one might still 
refer even to-day to the well-thought out work of W. von Humboldt, whose famous treatise 
maintains its value, though the scholarship of ow days evidently differs from him ona few 
points, and though, in my opinion, that’ profound scholar often sees too much meaning os 
lying (hidden) in the words of the (ita. 


If we were now to keep in view the original aud not-yet-Vedintisised @a#, as 1 have 
tried to peel it out from its present form, it is hardly necessary to allude to the fact that tt 
shares the common Indian beliefs regarding the transmigration of the soul, the rotributive 
power of actions and the possibility of freedom from the distressing revolution of lives. 


Not only the characteristic feature of the Biay, according to which devotion to-God is the 
climax of all knowledge, marks out the poem as « text-book of the Bhagavatas ; Lut this 
fact is also recognisable from its epithets for God (Krishua, Visudeva, Bhagavat, 
Purushottama). I find the Bhagavata doctrine in a special but important point in the 
Gite, viz, in XV. 7, where God says that the individual soul has proceeded from him and 
isa part of himsclf."8 We have seen in part [above that the knitting together of the 
monotheism with the tenets of the Sdthkhya-youn is above all a process characteristic of 
the Bhagavatas. 


This knitting together necessitates, in various ways, a forced interpretation and a 
distortion of the two systems ; since thus only could the theism of the Bhigavatas be 
provided with tho tenets of the avowedly atheistic Samkhya system and with those of the 
Yoga systom, only outwardly furnished with a formal theistic appearance. [P. 42! If there- 
foro the Bhay. disclosos numerous discrepancies from the genuine Sambkhya-yoga doc- 
trines, i.c., from the doctrines as expounded in the respective text-books of the two 
systems, it would be entirely a mistake to perceive here an older stage of the Samnkhya- yoga. 


The Sinkhya system is mentioned by name six times in the Gié (11. 39, INT. 3, V. 4.5. 
XU. 24, XVIIL. 13, cf. also XVIII. 19,) and its fundamental tenets aro set forth in thei 
unmixed purity at IT. 11-16, 18-30, HI. 07.99, V. 14, VIL 4, XLIT. 5, 19 and ff. Besides, 
the whole poem is permeated by the influence of the Samkhya tenets, and principally by 
the theory of the three Guuas. However the terms of the Samkhya (system) are not 
quite always used in the Bhag. in their technical sense, but constantly in a sense which 
is in keeping with the current literary usage. Thus buddhi, ahquikara and manas, in Many 
places, to be sure, denote the three internal organs of the Samkhya system, but buddhi 
and manas. occasionally moct us in the sense of “mind, heart, understanding, view,”’ and 
ghakéra in the sense of “egoism, pride.” Prakriti too is not always matter—or the 
primal matter —but stands in the sonse of ‘* nature, essence, natural condition” at III, 33 
IV, 6, VII. 4, 5,20, IX. 8, 12, 18, XJ. 61, XU. 20, XVI 59 ; similarly dtman has not 
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38 See besides the woll-known passages regarding the Pdicharatra-tenets, Madhusdidana Sarasvat 
‘in Weber, Ind. Stu. I, 11. 
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always its philosophical sense, but is to be translated as “essence ”, “mind”, &. Thus 
Samkara explains dtman as the internal-organ, and often sasaay by ata barae, 
eg., at V. 21, VI. 10, 36, 47; XIII. 24; though in these cases it would be well to take it in the 
sense of the empirical self (i.e. of the Visishtétman of the text-books) connected with its 
limitations... In many places (IV, 21, V.7, VI. 10) the commentators go to the length 
of even explaining dtman as the body. 


The relation between the Bhigavata religion and the Yoga tenets rests on reciprocal 
influences. The Bhigavatas have taken over the conception of Yoga, [p. 43] but have explain- 
ed it differently, and given the word the sense of “ self-surrender to God, devotion concentra- 
ted on God.’’39 On the other hand t-.e Yoga system has taken over the idea of God from the » 
BhAgavata religion. 1 have shown at great length in the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Philo- 
logy and Antiquity, IIT. 4, p. 50, how the idea of God is understood inthe Yoga-stiras, and 
how it is ushered into the system of the (Yoga) doctrines in a completely superficial, uncon- 
nected manner, disturbing the connection (of the sétras). 1f one wore to eliminate from the 
Yoga-sitras (those siiras viz.) 1. 23. 27, II., 1, 45, that troat of God, thore would be caused 

//in the text no lacuna; on the other hand, something would drop away which militated 
against tho entire presumptions of the Yoga system. If indeed the borrowing over of the 
conception of God into the Yogs system signifies a concession to the Bhagavatas, the same 
is the case in a higher measure with iévaraprayidhana (mentioned in Yoga-sitras, I. 23, 
1], 1, 45) in the sense of self-surronder to God, in which Rajendralala Mitra, Yoga 
Aphorisms, p. 28, has already recognised a borrowing froin the Bhakti system, 7.c., 
from the religion of the Bhagavatas. Iévarapra idh4na is perfectly synonymous with 
Yoga from the Bhigavata point of view. 


I must leave it undecided whether the many-vided role which Yoga plays in the 
Bhag. entirely conforms with the position it has occupied in the Bhigavata religion, 
or whether the author of the Gita did not utilise in a very great measure the tenets 
of the Yoga system. I am, however, inclined to accede to the first alternative. The 
words yoga, yogin or other radically connected forms, occurring quite often in the 
Bhayg. had necessarily to be rendered in the translation by a series of different 
expressions. Sometimes the meanings so irhperceptibly pass into each other that one is apt 
to become doubtful as to what meaning to choose. The following passages in part, { p. 44] 
though they do not contain the word yoga, treat evidently of the yoga practices which form 
the subject-matter of Pataiijali’s text ; IV. 27, 29, 30; V. 27, 28; VI,10 ff.; VIII. 8-14; 
XVITI. 33. In the great majority of the passages, however, yoga, yogin and other verbal 
derivatives of the root yuj have a significant meaning characteristic of the Bhagavatas, and 
designate respectively self-surrender to God, devotion to him, and a self-surrendering devout 
saintly being. Further, yoga when it is connected with karman, stands (III. 3, 7, V. 1, 2, 
IX, 28, XIII. 24) in its original sense of, “ performing or carrying out of the work.’ 40 
Relying on this sense of the word, there appears in Gita the Yoga doctrine (particularly in 
the third Adhydya and V. 2 ff.) explained away as the doctrine of conscientious discharge (of 
one’s duties), and. placed in opposition to the Simmkhya, which is called the theory of correct 
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% «The Bhaktimarga is connected with the alas and has developed out of it.” Jacobi, Get. 
Gel, Ane, 1897, p. 277. 


«© The instrumental yogena possesses to our literary sense, in suoh oases direotly or approximately, the 
meaning of a preposition “by means of.” Cf, Bébtlingk, Bemerkungen Zur Bhag. IL]. 3, XIII, 24, 
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knowledge. This peculiar explanation of Yoga, however, must not have first been brought 
forward by the author of the Bhag.; one might rather regard the recognition of 
both the ways of salvation—the Jiiinamirga and the Karmamirga—which are mentioned 
side by side in Bhag. III. 3, XIII. 24 (at the latter passage Sitikhyena-yogena is 
used in the sense of Jiiinamirga) and which without being particularly mentioned stand 
side by side in the poem, as a tenet peculiar to the Bhigavatas. The Karma-ycga of the, 
Bhigavatas though later mixed up with the ritualistic Karmamarga, preserves however 
in the Bhug. its genuine sense of “conscientious performance of one’s dutics without 
(regard for) personal interest.” Tho Jiéna-yoga of the Bhigavatas consists of a knowledge 
of God and a knowledge of nature in the Sankhya scnse, and involves in itself the 
renunciation of all actions. 


It certainly merits consideration that even in so late a stage of development of the 
Bhigavata religion as in the system of Raminuja, the first two of the [p. 45] five ways that 
lead to emancipation aro called the Kurma-yogu and tho Jidna-yogas* Ramanuja’s third 
way of salvation is Bhakti-yoga (already mentioned in Bhag., XIV. 26); the fourth, the 
Prapattr-yoga is an offshoot of the Bhakli-yoga, and the fifth, the Achdrydbhimana-yoga is 
evidently a modern addition. 


Finally, the word yoga meets us in the Bhag. in a still differont sense, which indeed 
has been developed from the conception cf ‘ action”, viz., in those passages where the yoga 
of the God is spoken of, ze., his wondrous power (LX. 5, X. 7,18, XI. 8, 47) or where 
God, in accordance with this sense, is called yogin ‘ possessing wondrous power ’”’ (X. 17) 
or yogesvara “ tho lord of wondrous power” (XI. 4, 9; X VIL. 75, 78). 


We might now proceed to exhibit in a short sketch the toncts of the genuine Bhag., 
ic. the Bhagavata doctrine provided with elements of Samkhya and Yoga, much differently 
explained. It may not be very desirable to follow the sequel of thought of the Bhag.,- 
(step by step,) since 1 deviates from one thouzht to another, and continually mixes with 
one another the different recognised standpoints, all the more so in its practical aspects, 


We begin with the theoretical (lit. systematic) part of the Bhag. and first with the 
idea of God. God is—as would be scarecly necessary to repeat after the preceding 
remarks—a conscious, eternal, and all-powerful being “ the beginningle.s great Ruler of 
the World”? (X. 3). He is not only different from the changing world, but is also 
different from the immutable soul of the human being (XV. 17-19); He 1s therefore a 
spirit ina different and higher sense than the Atman of the creatures. When it is said 
(VII. 4-6) that God possesses two forms—s. higher spiritual one, by means of which the- 
world is held up, and a lower [p, 46] material one, out of which everything proceeds—which 
according to the Sdamkhyas belongs to the Prakriti, it is not to be understvod that matter 
constitutes a half of God’s being ; it is rather meant that mattcr follows its blind course 
not independently by itself, but acts under the guidance of God; in other words, God 
works in matter, and acts by it. This is placed quite beyond the range of doubt in other 
passages of the Bhag- God deposits the seed in matter for being unfolded 
(XIV, 3-4) ; he is likewise -the father of all beings, while matter is to be compared to the 
womb of a mother (XIV. 4). God directs the origin, development and dissolution of the 
Universe (IX. 7, 8,10), and in this sense he calls himself the origin and the end of the 
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entire world (VII. 6, X. 8), and identifies himself with Death (XI. 32.) All the conditions 
of beings originate from him (X. 4-5); He directs their destiny, 1c. rewards them 
according to their deeds, and makes the beings revolve in the circle of births “ like 
unto the figures of a puppet show ” (XVIII. 61). Whatever God does, comes to pass only 
for the sake. of the world, for, to God himself there is no wish to be fulfilled and no 
object to be striven after (III, 22, 24). ‘Every time when Right is on the wane, and 
Wrong rampant,’’ God, who exists from all eternity and is immutable, creates himself 
a-new, ie. takes a new form of incarnation “for the defence of the good and the 
annihilation of the wicked, and thus to securely establish the Right ” (IV. 6-8). Since the 
decd of God is an action of the matter ruled by him, and never originates from an egoistio 
motive, God is not bound down by his actions (IV. 18, 14; TX. 9). He can therefore be 
never ensnared in world-existence. The visionary picture of God in the 12th Adhydya 
is a dramatic production, intended to work on the phantasy (imagination), but is of little 
significance for the proper doctrines of the Gitd, 


The relation of God to the world of mankind does not entirely conform to a rigid law 
of recompense ; [p. 47] on the other hand, God loves human beings who know him and are 
devoted to him with all their hearts (VII. 17, XII. 14-20; XVIII, 64, 65, 69), and he 
emancipates from all sins everyone who resorts to him entirely (XVIII, 66). In this 
passage (and also at XVIII, 56, 58, 62, 73) is indeed to be found the doctrine of divine 
favour (Prasddd) which we come across in some of the Upanishads of the middle 

d period 48 (Katha, Sveta, Mundaka), and which as a consequence plays so predominant a 
part in the Indian sects. 


Even though God directs the world-process, it is however ‘matter, as we saw above, 
which does all work (IIT, 27, V. 14, XITI, 20, 29). From the primordial matter, originates 
the world, into which it goes back (VIII. 18, 19); the idea of evolution and reabsorption 
as much as the conception of the world-periods is therefore taken over from the Samhkhya 
system. All the theories in the Bhagavadgiiad regarding matter generally agree with those 
of the Samkhya system. The three gunas play here (in the Bhagavadgitd) the same réle as 
in the Sithkhya system; they affect by their actions the soul in bondage (XIV. 5 ff.), 
and the results of their activity make themselves felt in life step by step, as has been 
sect forth in a very thorough fashion in Adhydyas XVII and XVIII. The physiological 
exposition of the internal organs and the senses is that of the Simkhya system (III, 40 
42; XIII. 5). All these similarities, however, are not for the doctrines of the Bhagavadgitd 
of that much significance as the fundamental theory regarding the nature of matter 
borrowed over from the Samkhya, from which proceeds the philosophical consideration 
in Adhyaya II, Though indeed matter is not something created by God, still it is 
present from eternity onward, and it uncessingly underlies all progress and change. All 
its products and effects are finite ; its actions, such as joy and sorrow, come and go, and 
therefore it is not right that one should be influenced by them (II. 14). 


[P. 48] In contrast to the mutability of what matter gives rise to, stands the 
immutability of the spirit, Asa matter of fact, the epirit (the soul, the self) is to that 
degree like matter in that both are eternal and imperishable ; since what is, has ever been, 
and will always be; ‘to anon-existing thing, no existence can be imparted ; to the existing, 
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no non-existence ” (II. 16) ; but the great differenc: between matter and spirit consists in this 
that the spirit is never capablo of change. When it is said (XIII. 21) that the spirit enjoys 
the (manifestations of the) gunas, and that its attuchment to those gunas is the primary 
cause of the spirit’s rebirth, tho real point is simply a picturesque way of expression 
which is ontirely to be explained in accordance with the Simkhya view. “tg Pens of 
fact, the spirit dwells in life, absolutely not doine anything— neither acting nor causing 
one to act” (V, 13-15), and romains untouched hy all actions and influences of matter. 
This has been expounded in a noble language in the second Adhyaya of the Bhag, 
He who therefore knows that the spirit is the true self “1” that leaves an old body and 
, onters into & new one, just as a man casts off old clothes and take son new ones (LI. 22), 
and Knows that the spirit can neither be change! nor destroyed,—he is no! grieved at the 
sorrow and death of anyono, #.e., at those things which affect. only the destructible bod v. 


All this is pure Samkhya philosophy ; inspite of this, however, the apprehension of 
the spiritual principle in the Bhag. is essentially difforent. from that in the Siahkhva 
philosophy : not exclusively philosophical, but approviably religious. The individual soul dogs 
not, according to the Gitd-—which oxpounds the holief of the Bhayavatas—possess from all 
eternity a separate existence, but t has detached itself asa part of the Divine Soul (XV T3008. 

| also XVI.18; XVII.6). The expression mamaiediso jivaluke j vabhitah sanatanah (XV. 7) is 
so clear that one must be indeed a credulous follower of Satikara to understand the word 
qisa in this important passage, in a Vedantic sense as equivalent to ‘an imaginary, an 
apparent part.” Tho individual souls aro therefore of [p. 49] divine origin; they appear 
in conjunction with matter, which in itself is not in the position of bringing about any 
change, but which has given rise to life and consciousness in the world. The duty of a 
man is to so behave himself that h‘s soul could return back to its starting-point-—the God. 


With this we might proceed to the practical part of the doctrines of the Gitd. Here, to 
begin with, stand the two ways of salvation in contrast with cach other, one of which 
consists in the ronunciation of life and in striving after knowledge, and the other, in 
dutiful and disinterested actions. Although this second way of salvation is in many places 
regarded as the better one (IIT. 8, V. 2, XVIII. 7), and according to the whole connection 
of the Gité is to be looked upon as the proper ethical ideal of the poem,‘ still, the author 
(of the Gitd) who, according to what ] have said above, is a faithful interproter of the 
Bhigavata tenets in their practical teaching as they were prevalent in his times, has not 
ventured to cast off the way of emancipation (consisting in) renouncing the world and in 
abstract knowledge. The view that freedom from the cycle of births could be won through i 
meditation by absolutely detaching oncself from the world, was, from centuries ago, 60 
firmly rooted in the thoughtful circles of the Indian people, that it could not be any 
longer seriously contended against. There remained no other alternative but to let the 
two ways pass current side by side, and to propound that right action as much as know- 
ledge—-the latter pre-supposing the nun-performance of works (the state of non-action)— 
would lead to emancipation. Since, therefore, in the Gii@ sometimes the one and some- 
times the other standpoint emerges forth, and occasionally the ideal of quietism is distinctly 
held superior to that of actions (VI. 3), there have arisen inconsistencies and confusion, 
which could have been avoided in any definite rejection of the quictistic standpoint. 
{p. 50] The two standpoints aro in the Gita squared with each other on the explanation 
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that the discharge of duty, which is done without any regard for consequences and without 
any selfish interest, loses ite retributive power, and that consequently, for the doer thereof, 
the world no longer continues to be. According to this view, such kind of work, 
therefore, is the same as the non-doing of work (incidental) to the path of knowledge. 


The knowledge to be attained through the quietistic path of salvation is, in many 
passages of the Gitd, described entirely in conformity with the Samkhya system, as (consisting 
in) differentiation between spirit and matter (XIIT. 23, XIV. 19); and asa result of this 
differentiation, the release of the knowing man from the necessity of rebirth is stated 
/ irrespective of his behaviour (XIII. 23). This might be regarded as an isolated 
recognition of the genuine Samkhya ideal. In general, according to the standpoint 
of the Bhag., the knowledge that brings about cmancipation is not confined (only) to 
distinguishing spirit and the matter; on the other hand, this recognition of difference 
night simply be regarded as a sine qua non of the knowledge of God, which primarily 
leads man in truth to the highest weal. 


The other: path of salvation—tho selfless performance of duty---is preached in the 
Bhag., at every step in a great variety of expressions. The performance of duty 
would not generally lead to its goal so long as if is accompanied by any hope 
of the reward, One should do tho ordained (duty) without attachment, in reposc and 
equanimity (of mind), pervaded by a uniform sentiment towards everyone, treating alike 
the agroeable and the disagreeahle, joy and sorrow, succoss and failure, without any wish 
and without any personal interest whatsoever. Tho deeds of one, who acts in this state 
of mind, unconcerned with the ephemeral products of matter (IJ. 14), and entirely in 
accordance with the commands of Duty, and after the Divine pattern (III. 22), dedicating 
to God the fruit of all his actions— |p. 51] such deeds do not lic within (the domain of) the law 
. of recompense (IV. 22, 23; IX. 27, 28; XVIII. 12,17). The injunctions that are laid down 
here, postulate the rejection of the performance of Vedic works; this rejection being 
expressed without any reservation in the original (itd. All ceremonies, indeed, of the 
Brahmanical ritual entirely servo selfish wishes, and therefore stand in sharp contrast to 
the ethical ideal of the Gita. It:is therefore said (XVITI. 66) “ Leave off all holy 
observances,” ana at IJ. 42-45 is expressed open scorn at the reward of the 
Veda, which rofers only to the material world, and can hold forth only the prospect 
of an ephemeral reward (cf. also IX, 20,21). Indifference to what the Sruti teaches is 
likewise a condition precedent for the cbtainment of salvation (II. 52-53). That there is 
pure Samkhya doctrine underlying all this insistence need scarcely be mentioned. 


Whichever of the two ways of salvation one might betake oneself to, one must overcome 
the difficulties inherent in the constitution of one’s nature. When it is said (III. 33) that 
*‘ beings follow (their) nature,’ and when at XVI. 1 and ff. there is a distinction made 
between men as those who are born to a divine (inheritance of) nature, and those to a 
demonic one, this predestination is to be regarded as a working of the former karman. 
There is no word in the Gié of predestination as such; on the other hand, the 
presupposition of moral freedom can be recognized as (pervading) the work quite through. 
‘One is entirely at liberty whether he would or would not fight against the hindrances 
that lie in the way of emancipation, and whether he would strive after a lower or after a 
higher ideal. In the way of the realization of this last, innate ignorance (avidyé) 
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places itself in opposition (v. 15) to the Jitanuyoga ; (in the case) of the Karmayoga, 
greed—likewise innate in human nature—which is a veritable enemy of mankind 
(III. 37, 48); [p. 52] want of faith and scepticism also are likewise fatal (IV. 40). Asa 
serviceable means of sucessfully opposing these obstructions, there are recommended 
several of the yoga-practices (V, 27, 28, VI.10 and ff., VIII. 10, 12 and ff.). In the case of 
one who does not succeed in submerging these obstructions, his yogu-practices are not 
thereby rendered useless; since such a man is bon again in the best of environments, and 
finally does reach the highest goal (II. 40, VI. 41 and ff.). 


The most important of those claims which the Git@ makes on the man secking emancipa- 
tion, I shall now finally refer to. As is known, the Bhag. is the he song par excellence__of 
Bhakti, the faithful and devuut love to God. Devotion to God, (proceeding) as ‘much from 
the pe path of knowledge, as from selfless performance of duty, leads with unconditioned 
certitude to the goal. The whole poem is permeated by this sentiment—to preach this 
doctrine was the whole pocin composed. From devotion to God, springs knowledge of God 
(XVIII. 55), and this knowledge so works that the faithful offers up all deeds to God and 
leaves the fruit thereof to hiscare. Without distinction of birth or former behaviour, 
Bhakti guarantees to every one the certainty of emancipation—even to the. wicked, to 
women, to the Vaisyas and to the Sidras (IX. 30-32). The main point, however, is nob 
simply a mere transitory emotion of love: on the other hand, the whole being of a man must 
be permeated by an unfaltering (ananya, aryabhicharin)*' devotion to God. If this 
be the case, the thoughts of a man on the point of death are (naturally) fixed on God. 
Particular omphasis is laid on this point in the Bhag. (VIII. 5, 9, 10, 13), since a man 
enters in that state of existence (bhava) which ho contemplates at the time of death.45 


In what light are we now to regard the conditivnof aman freed from worldly existence and 
made one with God? jp. 53] Is it unconsciousness as is taught in the Simkhya-yoga ? When 
the soul returns to its place of origin, is its individuality, which it once bore separately from 
and as a part of, the divine soul, obliterated ? Most of the expressions which the Gitd uses 
to denote the existence of the emancipated (soul) are colourless, and are of no help in giving an 
answer to this question: siddht (XIT. 16, XVI. 23), para siddhi (XIV. 1), para or parama 
gat (VI. 45, VILL. 13, 1X. 32, XVI. 22, 23), pada andmaya (11. 51) and Sdsvata pada avyaya 
(XVIII. 56). Along with this, the Bhag. also designates the state of the emanci- 
pated soul diversely as quietude (4@nti) or as the highest repose (para or naishthiki Santi 
{1V. 39, V. 12, XVIII. 62), and by this is meant not the obliteration of consciousness for 
all eternity, but a state of blissful freedom of the soul, existing on individually, in the 
presence of God. The Bhag. offers no explanation of how indeed a soul can have 
@ conscious existence without any reference to matter as is postulated by the Simkhya- 
yoga. Evidently this is a view originating in the oldest period of the Bhagavata religion, 
and has ever since represented a cogma of the Bhagavata faith ; and for this reason also it 
came. about that when this religion was furnished with Samkhya-yoga elements, this dogma 
was not supplanted by the mutually contradictory doctrine of the two systems. Out of 
the logical difficulties that follow from this, the faith of the believers helped them out. 


That the author of the Bhag. as a matter of fact saw in the going of the emanci- 
pated soul to God, a continuance of conscious individuality, can be proved from the following 
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passages of the poem. Krishna says VIT. 23, ‘‘ those that worship God, go to God ; while 
those that revere me, go to me,” and at IX, 25, he repeats the same promise somewhat 
more fully. That the “going” to the Devas (or to the Pitris and Bhaiténi, IX, 25) 
can only mean a conscious continuance of an individual being, is clear. [p. 64] As the “going”’ 
to Krishna (or God) is spoken of slong with that, no other meaning could have been intended 
by this “going”, because of the parallelism and the correspondence of the expression ( yd 
with the accusative). If one were still doubtful regarding this conclusion, I might refer him 
to XIV. 2, where God describes the emancipated‘® (ones) with the words, mama sddharmyam 
agatah “ those who have attained sameness of essence with me.”’ Sddharmya doesnot signify 
/oneness, sameness, identity (aikya, atkdtmya, tdddimya) but qualitative equality. From this 
it follows that emancipation, according to the Bhag., is to be regarded as an elevation 
of the soul to God-like existence, as an individual continuance in the presence of God. In 
this connection it might further be mentioned that in XVI. 23, the condition of the 
emancipated is, after being described as siddhi and paré gati, called ‘‘ sukha,’’ happiness, bliss. 


The doctrines here briefly worked out are to be met with not only in Bhag. but 
also in many other passages of the Mahabharata ; and, of course, the entire series of ideas of 
the refashioned Vedantisized Gitd, is not to be regarded as something standing isolated in the 
Mahdbhérata.? TI believe, however-—and the supposition is not over-bold—that the Gité is 
the source from which these doctrines might have spread to other parts of the Epos, apart 
from these plagiarisms and imitations mentioned above, which can clearly be recognized 
as such. 


I have now to offer a few words of observation on the question regarding the 
Buddhistic and the Christian influence in the Bhag. Buddhistic influence might be detected 
in the recommending of the golden mean in ~ VI. 16, 17, [p. 55] and this 
supposition would gain ground by a reference to the ovcurrenco of the word Ni trvana in the 
immediately preceding verse, VI. 15. As evidently the application of the word Nirvéna is 
not entirely confined to Buddhistic literary usage, (Brakmanirvéna occurs four times in the 
refashioned Gita), and as the idea of the thoughtful moderation (the golden mean referred to 
above) could be explained on the ground of common human reflection, the Buddhistic 
influence in this passage might be regarded as very much doubtful, resting at most on very 
far-fetched reasons. And the pessimism which comes up to notice at XIII. 8 is not to be 
referred back to the Budhistic influences, but must be derived from the tenets of the 
Samkhya philosophy, which in this, as in other respects, lies at the root of Buddhism.1§ 


More important is the question regarding the influence of Christianity on the Bhag., 
an influence which is often asserted and as often refuted. Any Christian influence in the 
original (genuine) Gitdis as, I think, quite precluded by its age, which I trust I shall establish 
with some degree of probability in the next part. I would also refer to what I tried to make 
good above regarding the genuine Indian origin of Bhakti. That there is a historica}? 
possibility of the author of the refashioned Gita being acquainted with the tenets of 





«6 The parallel asin IV, 10 madbhavam axe ‘‘ have reached my state ” finds its explanation 
in this pasenge. 

‘? Compare Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 401 (top). 
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Christianity, is to be conceded ; however, I do not think that any one has sueceeded in rais- 
ing this possibility into probability or into certainty. To me personally, there is no idea 
to be met with in the Gitd that could not be explained satisfactorily on the basis of the 
vast treasure of thought, or on that of the proper spiritual inheritance of the Indian people. 

In thig: question, I hold myself at a standpoint quite the opposite of F. Lorinser, who in 
the preface, notes, [p. 56] and appendix to his metrical translation of the Bhag. 

(Breslau, 1869) asserts his conviction with an earnestness and zeal, which might win esteem 
even from an opponent, that “not only did the author of the Bhag. know and probably 
utilise the writings of the New Testament, but also generally did weave into his system 
Christian ideas and views’’ (page v). Lorinser would even prove from which parts of the 
New, Testament a larger number of “sentences are borrowed,” and from which a lesser num- 
ber of them ; that the “epistles of St. Paul in their entirety, with the exception of the Thessa- 
lonians and the Philemon have been utilised (p. 285). In this strain does he proceed. 
Lorinser was certainly a good theologian, In this case, however, he trod into a province 
with which he was not sufficiently familiar. That the Indian words appear in his writings. 
very often in a false orthography and with false articles, is not purely an accident, but 
a syrhptom of the fact that he was not equipped with the requisite philological knowledge 
with which to judge of things Indian. Had Lorinser been more closely familiar with the 
history of the development of Indian thought, ho would not have drawn so very emphatic 
conclusions from the “resemblances ’’ collected together by him. These resemblances are 
for the most part entirely of a vague nature. They relate to likeness in thought and 
expression, which however finds its explanation in the similarity of the back-grouud 
(lit. characteristics) of the New Testament of the Bhag. Even Weber who was 
inclined to concede to the Christian influence in India a wide field to range over, says 
Ind. Liter. Gesch?, p. 367 (=English Trans. p. 238, Note 252a) that Lorinser has estimated 
much too highly the bearing of his argument, and that the question whether to postulate or 
not any acquaintance of the Bhag. with the tenets of Christianity is still sub judice. 
Besides, Lorinser’s theory has been refuted by such reputed sound scholars as E. Windisch, 
John Muir, Max Miiller, C. P. Tiele and Telang, with such conclusiveness, [p. 57] that I 
need not refute it in detail any more.??® 


PART IV, 
The Age of the Bhagavadgita. 


Among those works which have contributed most to the understanding of the Bhag., 
ranks, without doubt, K. T. Telang’s English Translation of the poem °° in the 
Sacred Booke of the Hast, Vol. VIII, Oxford 1882. Telang’s attempt, however, to prove 
for the Bhag. a high antiquity,—an antiquity higher than Apastamba’s Dharmasitra— 
has rightly found no countenance amongst the European Indologists. In the preface to 
his translation, p. 34, Telang, after an extensive argumentation, comes to the conclusion 
that the Gité must be, in any case, older than the third century B.c., though we 
cannot say how much. Since we now know through Buhler’s investigations that the 
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A pastamba Dharmasttra ig. to be placed in the fourth or fifth century 3.0.,51 the Gitd must, 
according to Telang’s line of argumentation, belong at least to the fifth century B.o. 


The entire reasoning of Telang is critically examined by Béhtlingk in the beginning 
of his Bemerkungen and has been proved to be completely baseless. The proofs 
(offered) by Felang are in fact so weak that one might wonder how a man of his learning 
and acumen should not have recognized their superficiality, if there were not (indeed) 
a psychological influence to account for this. To Telang, as to every Hindu,—how much- 
soever enlightened—it is an article of faith to believe in so high an antiquity of the 
Bhag. And where such necessities are powerful criticism indeed comes to an end. 


The task of assigning a date to the Gitd has been recognized by every one [p. 58} who 
has earnestly tried to solve the problem, as being very difficult ; and the difficulties grow (all 
the more) if the problem is presented twofold, viz., to determine as well the age of the 
original Gitta as also of its revision. I am afraid that generally speaking, we shal] 
succeed in arriving, not at any certainties, but only at probabilities in this matter. 


If we first take into consideration the Cité in its present form, we might—in fixing 
its lowest limit—leave out of consideration all the testimonies for its existence that are 
posterior to Kalidasa. Kalidasa is the oldest author who refers to the Gité and that he 
does so is firmly established by Telang (Introduction, p. 29). Of the two confirmatory 
passages which Telang brings forward 52 the socond one particularly is convincing, viz., 
Kuméarasanbhava VI. 67, where Angiras says to the Himalaya: sthine tvam sthiva- 
rétminam Vishnum &huh manishinah ‘Rightly do the wise call thee Vishnu in the 
shape of a mountain.’’ The reference is here (as already pointed out by the commentator 
Mallinatha) unmistakably to Bhag. X.25, both in form and in sense. To Kalidasa, 
therefore, who is to be carried back to the middle of the fifth century 4.p., 53 the Gita was 
an authoritative work. We might therefore set down a.p. 400 circa as the lower limit 
of the Gita. 


It is not, however, to be supposed that the present Giid first originated in a time 
that lies very near to this lower limit as fixed by us. The revision of the poem belongs to 
that period in the development of the Mahabhdrata text which Hopkins, Great Epic, 398, 
places between 200 3.c. to a.p. 100-200 (Remaking of the epic with Krishna as all-god, 
intrusion of masses of didactic matter, addition of Purdnic material, old and new), As a 
matter of fact, however, the present Gitta [p. 59] could be mostly attributed to the second 
half of this period. This follows from the fact that a considerable time must have elapsed 
before some one could venture to subject the original Gité@ to a thorough revision and 
transformation. From the consideration, therefore, of the age of the genuine Git@ which 
too I shall forthwith try to fix, the revision of the Gité could not have taken place earlier 
than the first-or second century a.D.; and if I were to fix upon the second century (as the 
period of the revision), I would still be placing it somewhat earlier than is usually the 
case (to do), and earlier than what John Davies, for instance, (The Bhag.,2 183, 





51 See Bithler’s preface to his translation of this work,—[ SBZ. XIV }. 
81 The first passage is to be read as Raghuvarsga, X, 31 and not 67, as stated in Telang’s work, 
55 Bee the latest literature on the question by W. Klemm,—ZDM@. 58, 200. | 
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104, 200) has done, who with Lassen and Weber accepts the third century a.p.54 The 
Gité as it has come down to us cannot be much later than this. The history of the 
development of the Mahdbhéraia text teaches that. [p. 60] That the revision cannot be 
older depends principally on further reasons to be investigated. Such reasons are afforded 
bythe following considerations, 


In a verse of the Bhag. (XIII. 22) which belongs to the revised version, and in the 
Nrisimhata. Upanishad, il. 9.2, the two words Upadrashtri (the overseer) and Anumantri (the 
consenter) stand side by side, and the latter of these two words is so very rare that none 
can doubt the historical relation of the two passages. As in all other relations to the 
Upantshad literature the Bhag. is tho borrowing party, so in this caso also, wo have 
to régard in this passage of the Nri-Té-Upanishad the prototype, and in the first quarter of 
Bhag. XIII. 2 the copy thereof, because the word Anumantri, as an opithet of one 
form of the highest spirit, has been preserved in it. originality in the Nri-Ta-Upanishad through 
the entire contents of tho text; since Anumantri is synonymous with Anujidtni formerly 
used in this Upanishad, and this latter is spoken of as existing as a form of tho Atman in the 
second part (IT. 2.8, 10, 13, 14; 3, 1, 6.14; 3, 6,7; 9.33 here Anujiatvt is used by the 
side of Upadrashtri). Now Weber, Ind, Lit. Gesch2 p. 186 (== English Trans., }. 167) has 
placed the Nri,-7'4.-Upanishad in the 4th century 4.p., though later, Ind. Siu. IX, 62, 63, 
this date is reiteratcd only with reservation. As a matter of fact, however, it follows from 
Weber’s statements at the latter place that the reason on which he has based this date is 
not tenable. Weber had had, with regard to miny Indian works, a disposition to bring them 
down chronologically, and this is true also of the Nri.-Ta.-Upanishad. In any case, however, 
this secondary Upanishad—and with it the Utturatapaniya, latterly attached thereto—that 
comes into consideration as the source of the above-mentioned verse of the Bhag. 
should be placed in post-Christian period ; and its being utilized by the reviser of the 
Bhag. points to the fact that he must not have in any case lived earlier than the 
second century A.D. The striking remark of John Davies, The Bhag.,? p, 192, and ff., 


& The manifold resemblances which the Gitd bears in thought and expression to the Upanishads of 
the oldest and intermediary classes, do not pruve the antiquity of the poem, because this is to be 
wegarded simply as a dependence of the Gitd on texte partly belonging to a considerably high antiquity. 
‘Telang, in the notes to his translation of the poem, SBH. VIII, has referred to numerous paralleligms 
from the Brith. Chan. Kauzs., isa, Katha, Munda, Prasna, Maitra. and Svetdg. Upanishads, but so far as 
I can see, verbal or almost verbal borrowing of verses or parts thereof is confined to the Katha and 


Svetas. Upanishads :— 
Bhagavadgté II, 19 == Katha Il. 19. 

II, 20 = Katha Il. 18. 

» Il, 42 = Katha IID. 10 (ef. VI. 7.) 
Jo» V, 13 =: Sveta IIL, 18. 

» VIII, 9= Sveta III. 8. 

ss VITI, 11 = Katha I. 15. 

,, XIII, 13, 14 == Svetd III. 16, 17. 

» XV, 1 == Katha VI. 1. 


For fixing the date of the Bhay. its relationship with the later Upanishads only could be turned to 
any account, as indeed I shall soon below similarly utilize one such relationship (of the Bhag.) with 


the Nrteishhatdpint, undoubtedly a secondary Upanishad. 
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that our poem is closely related to the Purdna literature in ite mythological and literary 
characteristica, [p. 61] points in the same direction :— In fact it is impossible to read the 
Bhag, and the Purdnas without feeling that we are treading upon the same ground,” The 
view that had become prevalent for a long time that the Purdnas represent a later phase 
of literature connected with the Mahdbhérata must now be well-nigh revised, since 
Hopkins 55 has now proved that the eighteen Purdras were known before the completion 
(of the text) of the Mahdbhdrata, Apart from this, however, the similarity between the 
character of the Bhag. and the Purdnas is to be regarded as a proof that the present Gita 
cannot possibly be placed before the second century 4.D. 


In this connection, I might also urge one more linguistic consideration, which in ite 
singularity is not indeed devoid of great importance, Bhag. X, 25 which belongs to the 
later revision contains the word Himdlaya, the modern form of the older Himavat, this 
(latter) however, as is well known, still surviving in the later literature. According to the 
showing of the Petersburg Dictionary, Kalidasa is the oldest author of any definite date, 
who employs the form Himalaya (and similar new forms Himagiri, Hi imadri). Even though 
the word Himélaya might indeed have been used before (the time of) Kalidasa, still the 
use of that word makes an impression of relative lateness. I therefore believe as a whole, 
that even though I might not have brought forward any cogent proof, I would not be 

going much wrong if I were to place the refashtoned Git@ in the second century A.D. 

If we now fix our attention on the genuine Gtid it is unfortunately impossible to 
arrive ut any chronological result on (the basis of a) resemblance with the Médnava 
Dharmaésastra. W.von Humboldt has already drawn attention to the parallels between 
Manu’s law book and the Bhag.5° However there is only one verse which (witha minor 
difference) [p.62] is common to both the works; viz., Bhag., VIII. l7=-Manu I. 73. 
Telang in the prefaco to his metrical translation of the Bhag. p. 115,57 is naturally of 
the opinion, in accordance with his conviction of the high antiquity of the Gité, that Manu 
might have extracted the verse from the Giid. However the thing could be just the 
other way, and besides there is still the third possibility that it might be a verse loosely 
floating about, belonging to the Brahmanical tradition, which both the works might have 
utilized independently of each other. When, further, Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 19, 22, is, 
after a thorough investigation of the Mahébharata and of the Manusmritt, firml, convinced 
that the present form of the text of Manu is later than the old Epic but older than the 
didactic Epic, while, Buhler (Preface to his Translation of Manusmii, p. 98) declares our 
Manu-text as later than our Mahabharata, the attempt to utilize the above-mentioned 
similarity for purpose of fixing the date of the original Gité, is completely hopeless. 


I believe, however, that the investigation regarding the age of the genuine Gid could be 
carried to a definite result with a closer examination of another passage. At the beginning 
of the fourth Adhydya which everyone regards as being old, Krishua says that he had 
taught in the preceding ages the secret of the Yoga doctrine to Vivasvat (—Sérya, the 
sun, the birth-place of the warrior caste, sarva-kshatriya-vaiidsa-vija-bhitiya Aditydya as 
Medhusidana says) and from him it passed on to Manu, Ikshvéku and the old sages of the 
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 Kshatriya class (Réjarshi).58 In course of time, however, the Yoga doctrine on this 
earth (p. 68] passed into oblivion and it was then being preached by Krishna to Arjuna 
once more. 


-How does this now in reality affect the antiquity and the vicissitudes of the Yoga 
doctrines? That the Yoga system is pre-Buddhistic is evident from the investigations 
of Kern ( Buddhism, Vol. I, 470 and ff.) and of Jacohi, Nachr. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss. 
1806, 45 ff. We know nothing of importance with regard to this system during the 
period between Buddha and Patafijali, and what is said in tho Bhag., IV. 2 regard- 
ing the decadence of the Yoga system (sa kdlenu tha mahatd yogo nashiah) might well 
correspond with this historical reality. The composition of the Yoga- Sutras by Patahjali 
must have taken place at about the same time as that of the Mahdbhashya, we., in the 
middle or in the second half of the second century B.c. I now venture to assert that the 
Yoga-Sttras in which the Yoga doctrines were tixed and infused with new life. must not 
have existed, or at least must not have acquired a general recognition and currency, at 
the time when the original Gité came to be composed ; otherwise it would not have been 
possible to put into the mouth of Krishna at thc above-mentioned passage of ‘the Bhag. 
the words regarding Yoga referred to above; since a poet generally makes -his hero 
speak about events which are to be regarded a» having occurred in a very remote past in 
such a manner as would correspond to the state of things existing in his own times. 
I therefore conclude from Bhag. IV. 1-3 that the author of the genuine Gité did not know , 
the Yoga-Sitras, and that he therefore lived before Patafijali, presumably in the first | 
half of the second century 3.0. The contents and the language of the Bhag. speak against | 
a much higher date thereof. 


If it were to be urged against this position that the Yoga in the Bhag, might be 
different from that treated of in the Yoga-Sitras, it might be replied that the present 
far-fetched sense of Yoga in the Gité as ‘‘Self-surrender,’ ‘‘ Devotion,” presupposes the 
original conception of Yoga as “concentration of thought,” [ p. 64) and that the words 
Yoga, Yogin are still used in the Bhag. in their technical original sense. 


According to my view, therefore, the genuine Gita originates in the first half of the 
second century B.0., and the remodelling of the poem in the second century A.D, 


Postscript.—In concluding this translation, the translator gladly acknowledges the help 
he receivedfrom others. Dr. Belvalkar ofthe Deccan College suggested the idea of translat- 
ing the work for the benefit of the Senior Sanskrit Students of that College. Dr, Gune of 
the Fergusson College very kindly read portions of the translation in manusoript.—N. B. U. 





8 Tt is remarkable that in this place it is not the priests but the kings that are mentioned as the 
ancient custodians of the Bhag.""—Holtemann, Das Mbh., II, 167. It would be more correct to say 
“ as the ancient custodians of the Yoga doctrine expounded in the Bhay.” 
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APPENDIX 


Regarding the passages of the Bhag. not originally belonging to it. 

1. 1-19—These verses are shown in a smaller type (in the translation), because they relate to a des- 
cription of the great battle in the midst of which the Bhag. (Mbh. VI (Bhishma-parvan ) Adh. 25-42) 
has been interset. Adhydya 43 connects itelf with v. 19 (of the Bhag.) and the first three 
verses of this Adhydya are in any case interpolated. In this Adhydya the description of the uproar 
caused before the battle is again resumed, and it was necessary for the narrator to have done this, in 
order to remind the reader of the situation after the interpolation of the Bhag. Adhydya 43, v. 3 
d.—sahasaivdbhyahanyanta sa sabdas tumulo bhavalt—is a verbal repetition of Adhydya 25, v.13 ed. 
Before the Bhag. was interpolated, verse 4 of Ahhydya 43 followed therefore immediately after verse 19 
of Adhydya 25, the former with the statement that the gods and demi-gods arrived (on the scene) to 
‘witness the mighty war. ; 

The Bhag. besides begins not with verse 1—as the traditional view holds—but only ‘with v. 20 of 
the 25th Adhydya. This indeed follows from the fact that in v. 20 Arjuna sees the enemyin battle order 
face to face; but according to the foregoing account he must have already seen the battle-array of the 
opposite party; thus in vv. 14, 15 he already shows himself (prepared) to open the attack, because he 
steps into the general war.cry with his horn. Perhaps also the word atha at the beginning of v. 20 is an 
external mark intended to show the beginning of the Gitd. 


II, 17—A Vedantic interpolation, necessitated by the mutual contrast (referred to in the sequel) 
between the transitoriness of the bodies, and the eternity of the spirit, that always takes new bodies and 
to which-alone relate the expressions i: the inagculine genetive case in the following verse. 

II, 72—A Vedantic appendage. 


III, 9-18—An interpolation of the MiméinsA theory, which does not quite fit in with the connection. 
Verse 19 connects itself immediately with v. 8. In this latter verse Arjuna is asked to do the 
niyalam karma, i.e., to fight; in the passage interpolated, the significance of the sacrifice ia imparted 
to the word karman. The interpolation concludes in vv. 17-18 with the description of a man who 
no more finds any use in the ritualistic regulations, and who is generally averse to action. Verse 19 and 
ff. stand in glaring contrast to these two verses. 

IJI, 23—Spurious for the reason stated by Béhtlingk: ‘‘ 23b = IV. 11-b as already observed by 
Schlegel. The present tense there (in the latter case) is in order, but in the case on hand, one would 
have expected the optative (to correspond with the one in 28a.) IV. 11 is therefore older than 3.23.” 
To this it might be added that the wording of the second line of our (present) verse has quite a 
different meaning than in IV. 11. 


IV. 24—A Vedantico-ritualistic appendage which mars the context, and which might have been 
occasioned by Brahmdgnau in v. 25 (to the latter is to be compared brahmacharya). 


IV. 31, 32—A VedAntioo-ritualistic interpolation in the description of the sacrifice understood in a 
spiritual sense. 

IV. 34—Interpolation for the purpose of recommending the scholastic discipline of the 
Brahmanas. Line 2 conflicte with the circuinstance that it is Krishna himself who is instructing Arjuna, 


IV. 35—Vedantic interpolation. 
V. 6, 7, 10, 16-22, 24-26—Vedantic interpolations. 


VI. 27.82—Vedantic interpolation, quite explicitly to be recognised as such, in that v. 33 is 
directly connected with v. 26. 

VII. 7-11, 14, 15, 19, 25, 26, 29, 30—Ved&ntic interpolations; vv. 7-11 intercept an exposition: 
resting on a fundamental tenet of the Sdémkhya (Philosophy). V. 26, according to which no one knows 
-God, is along with v. 25, excluded for the reason that it contradicts v. 24, according to which, only the 
unknowing ones understand Him not. 

Vill. 1-4; 20-28; IX. 1-6—Interpolations, based as they are on the standpoint of the VedAnta 
and the Brahmanic theory regarding the auspicious and inauspicious time for death (VIII, 28-27), with 
the superficial nature of which, the original Git has indeed nothing to do, The whole ohabngter of 
the poem shows that, In IX. 7, 8 is resumed the consideration of (the point contained in) VIII. 18, 1% 
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1X. 16-19—A pantheistic interpolation in the rm; fu 
; midst of a descript : 
the worshippers of God. iption of the different kinds of 


ix. a0--To be recognised as an interpolation because of its Vedantic character and because of the 
contradictions which the first line presents to other passages Of the Bhagavadgitd. Bohtlingk remarkg 
this verse: “ Krishna says here that he acts evenly with every one and that no — is odious os 
agreeable to him. How is this to agree with XII. 14 (better 13) and ff. ?''—and we might add— 
with V. 29 VII. 17, XVIII. 64, 65, 697 All these passages in which Krishna either styles himself as 
the friend of all beings, or speaks of those persons who are dear to him, belong to the original Gitd 
since they are not tinged with Vedantic com plexion. 

X. 12-42—An elaborate exposition from the \Vodantic standpoint, at length degenerating into 
insipid details of u previous subject. An imitation o1 X. 20-39 is to be found in the Isvaraytta, Karmae 
puriua II. 7, 3-17: the text in the Biagzvadgttd, howe -or, has quite a Purdnic character. 
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One might suspect whether tho first vérge of the . leventh Adhydya might not also belong to this 
large interpolation. 1t is curious that Arjuna should at. this place say (when there are cight more 
Adhydyas still to follow) that his perploxities had disappearcd as a regult of Krishna’s instruotions. 
At the end of the poom XVIII. 72 Krisha for the tirst time naturally asks Arjuna how it (his advice) 
éffected him in general: and Arjuna’s statement (\. 73) has its proper songe and justification there. 
I shall not however attach too much importance to any such want of considcration in the poen, 

X7, 7, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19--Puntheistic interpolations. When it is suid in these verses that tlie 
divine person of Krishna contains in it, the whole world and the gods and all beings and all things beside, 
and thatthis body is without beginning, without con'r (Jit, middle part) and without ond, the whole stands 


in flagrant contrast with what follows ; sinco in v\.20.23 the worlds and all supernatural beings look 
at Krishna with w:tonishment and wonder, and tius cannot be said of them, if they were contained 
in hin ; and in v, 32 K-ishna says that ho was abou: to do what au oinnipresent boing, pervading the 


whole universe, could not :.ave sail of himself. 

XT, 37-40-—~—Vedantic interpolation. 

XIII, 2—Vedintic interpolation, Krislina style; himself here ag the knower of the field in all the 
fields (aa the soul in all the bo-lies) ; how could he thon <tHl hold in prospect in v. 3 any Instruction 


regarding him who is the knower of the field ? 
NII, 4—An interpolated verse, since the uppua! to the Upanishads aud to the Brahmsdtra (and 
therefore to the Vedintic sources) scarcely fits in, the principle of life‘in the sequel being described 


according to the theory of Sdmkhya-yoya. 

XIII, 12«18, 27, 28. 30-33—Vedantic interp lutions. Verse 27 ap oars tu bo fushioned in a Vedintiu 
sense after the pattern of v, 29. With regard to v. 31, it is doubtful whethor it is to bo expunged 
along with ita neighb> irs. If tho verse however migh! have belonged to the original poe, paramdtman 


ought to stand here quite in the sonse of démunas in VI. 7 and XILL 22, 
XIV. 26, 27—VedAntic appendago. The question asked in v. 21 is answored by vv, 22-25, 
XV. 12-16—An interpolation that disturbs tho connection, and is based on the standpoint of Vedanta 


-and Brahmanic theology. 

- XVII, 23-28—An appendage regarding the use of the expressions om, tat, sat and asat, with o 
Vedantic starting-point. The whole theory is here and in the Bhagavadgiid generally as littlo used 
-as possible externally also this passage proves itsolf as being subsequently interpolated, since the 
Enumeration, based on the disposition previously mentioned in v. 7, comes to an end withjv. 22. 

XVill, 45, 46—Interpolated verses because of the Vedantic expression Yena earvam idam tatam 
‘in v. 46. V. 45 stands in close connection with v. 46. 
XVIII. 50-54—VedAntic interpolation. When in these verses it has been mentioned as to how the 
perfected one goes to Brahman, we might ask as to why he should be admitted in v. 55 into union with 
Krishna, the personal God. Verse 54 forms a transition to the intercepted text of the original poem 
though in a clumsy manner, since one that has become Brahman has no more any occasion to 


compass the highest devotion to Krishna. 
XVIII. 14-18—Satjaya’s concluding remarks, apponded, for reason of the (poem’s) insertion in the 


Mahabharata. 


INDEX 


Sup. stands for the Supplement, Garbe’s Introduction to the 
Bhagavadgtta, pp. 1—~36. 
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275—279 
Andarea, the Andhras 70 
Andhapura, Andhrapura 71 


Andhra, race, Pliny’s description, 70, 71 ; terri- 


tory, and Pulumavi, 153 ; rulers .. 208 
Andhrabhritya (post-) rulers of the Puranic 

liat, identification of .. , -. 298 
Andhra-deéa, the Telugu co., 1; 155; aaa the 

Sata vahanas . 166 
Anégondi inscrip. ‘ 287 & n 
aaga, oldest portion of ee canon .. 190, n 
Angirasa Ghora, guru of Krishna Devaki- 

putra ; Sup. 9 
Atigula, writer, and ee a 195, n. 
animal, and vegetable sacrifices 189, n 
animals, in Mauryan sculptures ..291, f.; 294, f 
Antigonus, and the Nebateans 169 
antiba, any antique, Hobson-Jobson .. . 196 
Antiochus, Athtiyoka .. es .. 307 
Antiochus XII, and Damascus ‘a . 170 


Antwerp, and the eer Company of 
Fiume, etc. : 57; 90 
Anumant ri, the consenter Sup. 3 


INDEX 


176, n. | Andpa, (in modern C. Provinces) and Cau- 


tamiputra wi . 150 
Anvikeiki, eee 102—107, 109; “Amt. 

shikt .. 238, f.; 241 ; 256. 
Apebhraméa, or Prakrit and the wide sound of 

Eand 0, 37—40; 42, 43; 47 n., 48; 226, 227n., 231 


Apardjita, g. ste ..61,n.— 
Aparakakhadi, vil. in Nesik eat ss . 152 
Aparantika, and Ariaka, 77; Aparadnta, West- 

ern coast of India . 150, n.; 154 
Apastamba's Dharmastira . Sup. 29, f. 
Aphsad insorip. . 162 
Apilava, Apitaka, possibly Vedieri 712 


Apollo, wolf g., 208; and sun, at Bodh Gaya, 


212; 219 
Apollodotus, coins of - 74 
Apratihata, g. i . 6l,n. 
Apratihatacharya, title of Satakarni . 72, n. 
Arab, conquest of Sind .. 205 
Arabia, Christian 172 


Arabic, words and Gujarati, 26; and Indian 
literature, 44—46; insorip. in Kusair ‘Amral, 


174; or Muslim, tradition of Alexander .. 246 
Arabs, and Nebatwans, 169; the Umayyads, 

174; and the River ute, 198 ; Chaldsan agri- 

culture .. ‘ ie .. 234, 256. 
Aramaic, and the Nabsioets it . 169: 
Aranya-parva, the. and the Tamraparni riv... 48 
Arcadius, imp. .. is dss .. 172 


arches, vaulted, etc. of ‘the Hindola Mahal, 
Manda .. ies ie .. 160—174 
architecture, of the diurba, 170; prehistoric, 
ete. 170, n., 171, 172, n. 
Aretas, ae aoe Nabatean ruler, 169 ; ITl. 
and 1V., and Damascus 
Ariake, Aparantika, 77; or Ariakes . 150 
Aristotle, and economics, etc... .. 233, f. 3 256 
Arivilimangalam plates, of Srinangaraya LII.. 


- 170 


Arjun, and the crocodile, 197; or Arjuna, 
Partha, 168; and the Bhagavadgitd, Sup. 5 ; 
Indra, Krishna, other names of, Sup. 10, 12, 

13 & n.; 14; 20; 33—35 

Arjunaka .. ..  ,. Sup. 12, 13 

Arka-Vata tree, aid the Kalpa- oe tree .. 214 


Armenian letter of Omichund, see Sidelights 
on Omichund .. es 7 ; .. 265 


Arratéon, Petros (Khwaja Petrus) and Grigor 
(Gorgin Khan) Armenian merchants in Bengal 
(1757) : 2665, 269-—274 

arrow-heads, stone, from 1 Chota Nagpur -. 136. 

Art, Indian, Persian, etc., see Mauryana . 291 

art, of acquisition, (ktetike) or science, of wrestth 

234 & n.; 356. 


79: 


INDEX 


artha, wealth or goods .. .. 235 

Arthaddstra, (The,) Explains 50-—56 

Arthasdstra, see Authenticity of the Aautiliya, 
157—161 ; 187—195 


Arthdéastra, refers to tho Taiuraparni riv., 
48; and philosophy, 103, n. ; and Vérttd, 
relation of 230, 236 & n., 230 & n., 240 


urthine, suitors 54, i. 
Aruna, charioteer of tho § Sun- rie » 212 


Arunagirinétha, Sénadrinitha, ete., pvet of 
Mullandram ‘ O4—8 ; 100 
Aryaman, Ayama, minister to Nuhapinu .. 74, 78 
Aryan, settlements, and the Andhras, 70 : race. 235 
Aryanivdsa, Aryan sottlement .. 54 ag “BO 

Asaka, Assaka, co., (Sans. AdSmuka) and Gau- 
tamiputra a ‘ . 160 
Asalla Deva, Rai inscrip. of, 24, f.; or Asala, 
243, {. 
.. 189, n. 


coins of ; 
ascetics, Brahman, and vegetarianism 
ashashu, term in Rock Series XIII 297 
ashes, sacred, as medicine a 207 
ashtamdatarah, eight goddesses ee . Is 


Ashti, scene of a battle ; L78 
Asia, British settlements, otc... in, and Aus- 

tria’s commercial venture in India, 3. 5, 6: 

33; 59; 60; 87; and the Umayyads _ 1i7 
Asia Minor, Indian Mission in .. Sup 16 
Asiatic, Greek and Mauryan Sculpture 2 ai 
Asiatic Company of Tricste, sve Tricst 32 
Asika, co., unidentified, and Gautamiputra .. 150 
Asirgarh, fort, 116, 118, 121, f.; 124, 142—-146; 

180—182; PR) 


Asmaka, Asaka, and Mulaka 150 & n, 
Agoku, Notes, (from Vol, AXNXIX, p. 64) 
No. XL, Identification of Tambapamni 


in. the Rock Edicts 18, f. 
Asoka, inseriptions, Notes on .. . 297 
Asoka, inserips., 52; 56; 71; 138; 200.1. ; his 


time-table of work,etc., 53, f.: and Buddhisin, 

55, n. ; heretic emp., 109;and ahi sd, 189, n.; 

stdpaa, in Odra district, 209; date, 210; rail, 

219; Rock Edict [ andthe ward Samdja, 221; 

and Kalinga, 224;andart, seo Mauryana 29], ff. 
Agrama, the fourth, and ahomad.. 189, n. 
as-Salih Tala'i Mosque, Cairo 176, n. 
Assyria, and agriculture, 2365 ; and Indian sculp- 


ture, otc. ox ea .. 204 
svamedha, sacrifice said Satakarni .. 1, 723,n. 
aéva-sdstra, veterinary science .. : .. 239 
Asvins, Vedic gods ba Me - ..61,n. 
Atcheen, Achin .. aa - ut -. 61 
Athenssus, general ae ‘ -» 169 
Ativirardma Pandya, copperplate of . -. 81 
diman, redemption a ' 103, f. 


303 


Atma-Vidya philosophy a 
Attiyar, N. Arcot district, Bréhmana settle- 


ment he 95; 100 
Auddélaki, a deine ‘of, und the Kdma- 


ee 108, f. 


sdstru : ag 7 188, an 
Audumbarapura, x. Ace distrivt —.. ». 100 
Augustine, emp, Sup. 16 
Augustus, Tiberius, on coins .. .77, 0. 


Aurnavabha, probably tho ere 11 tii 
Brthad-dranyaka U panishad, and the worship 


of Trivikrama-Vishnu .. 8 
auranya, factories , : .. 266 
Ausganasah school of philosophy . 187 


Ausanasas,rivals of the Burhaspatyds. 102,105, 107&n 
Austriv’s Commercial Venture in India, in the 
Kighteenth Centurs, (contd. from Vol. XLVI, 
p. 286) .. ~ f—15; 23- 384; 57-69; 85-—03 
Authenticity of the Kautiliya.. 157—161; 187—195 


automobile, satardubil ete., Hobson-dJobson.. L96 
Avaddna, the, aud the week days ? . 112 
Avanti, 78: Ujjayini . Lol 
Avatéra theory, and Kyishne .. Sup. 18, 19 
Ayama, Aryamun 74; 78 


Ayvana J,,Baddmi Chalukya k.. 286; 10, 287 & n. 


Bébhravya Pufhehila. supposed first writer on 


KNdmasdstra . 130 
Badal pillar inscrip. . 16o 
Badan, inscrip. wid the atas era, 70 5c0., tho 

Chilukyas of 286 & a. 
Badarayana, author. anda Aianieel Sdira .. 167 
Baga Bahur Sher, Uderolal dy .. 202 
Baghdad, the Khan Orthma mosque. 175 & n.; 

196; and the qufar (boat) . 24d 
Baglana, fief, and Malik Raja 113 


hhAn of Ahdandesh, ea 


Bahidur Shah, Qadr 

Akbar ~179—J83; 185, f. 
Bahadurpar, near funni . 180 
bahardnas, spiced dough balls .. . 202 
Bahmani, dyn., 113, f.; or Bahmanids.. . 117 
Bahram Khan 114, f.; 184 
Bahuke, Nala ». 283 
Bairagi, temple attendant . 202 


Baithane, Paithan, ancient Pratishthana, cap. 
of Siro Pulemaios ae = . 163 
Bakkur, fort x ne .. 206 
Bala, his Saéranatha inserip. .. «- 298 
Baladitya, acacia sca date, 161; ; and 
Mihirakula _.... .. 163 
Balasiri, and Gautami .. is 151, n. 


304 
Baleokuros, k., 151; Vilivayakura . 183 
Bali, g., and the Sun god ‘4 : .. 220 


Baliapatam, Beliapatam or Valavnattanarn 
Cananore, and Austria’s commercial 


near 
venture ..10, 1.3 13, n. 
Baloches, and the Rivor god . 206 
Balochistan, and Bibi Dost. 207, 208 
Balga, Steppe, Moab, ruins near . 174 
Bambridge, FE. I. Co.'s servant. . .. 61 
Bana, first reforence to Kalidasa 246—248 
Banabhatta : ie . 167 
Banas, two rivers of tho: name in W. India .. 73, n. 
Banda, U. V., stone implement from .. 135, f. 
Bandanikeya-ghatta, Chalukya cap. . 289, n. 
Bangaon, in Bundelkhand, Trimirti image 
from . 136 
Bau kapura, Chalukya cap. - .. 289 
barajhdnji, temple ornament 213 & n., 214 
Barake, Dwarkaé. . 77 
Bargaon, ancient Nalanda, inserip. aes dd] 
Barhaspatyas, school of philosophy, 102, 104 & 
n,, 105; 107; 187 


Barnagorc, Barinagar, Dutch settlement .. 58 


Barnasaé, Sans. Parnasé, and the Banas: 73 & n. 
» 169, 172— 178 

14; and ane 
Sup. 15, 16, n.; 27, n. 
.. 04; 77, 78 
33 & 1. 
77 
. 219 


barrel-vaults, in roofing 
Rarth, on Kyishna, Sup. 10. 
Barugaza, Broach .. 
Barwell, Rich., 1. 1. Co.'s servant 
Barygaza, Cambay ; 
Basantagadh, in Sirohi, sun cle at 


Basra, and the bellum (bout) . 196; 244 
Baudhayana . 84. 
Baudliiyana Biarannien me | the week days. 112 
Bauer, Austrian captain .. ‘ . 6; 85; 92 
Beck, Mr., E. J. Co.'s servant, Rumi: ES 7 
beef, as food 189, n. 


Beginnings of South Tibia History, Book- 


Notice. .. . 265 
Bolgaime, inscrip. ; 287-—289 
Belgioioso, Count, Austrian Ambassador in 


London .. F 63 & n.—~68 
bellum, (Ar. Salam Boat (Hobson- Jobson )196; 244 


Benaros and Gene none: rveare Chéla- 
dova I 94; 99 


Bengal, Gulf and Provinsa. and Auatria’ s com. 
mercial venture, 12,n., 29& n; 69; 74; 90, 
91; and the Palas, 109; and Akbar, 143; and 
the Sun god, 219; Council, (1757) 265, f, ; 
and E. J. Co.’s trade. 266; and Clive, 274; 
Northern, or Pundravardhana-bhukti ,. 162; 


Berar and Khandésh, 117, f.; 121—124; 141— 
145; and ama 148; 178 ; sand Sultan Dani- 


165 


yal i ; os . 180 
Besnagar, female ree iti fa, .. 296 
Bettigo, Greek form of Potigai . 49 


INDEX 


Beypore and Wm. Bolts -. 12 

Bhadrayaniya monks, and the Nasik Caves. .15),f. 

Bhigalpur grant, and Mudgagiri 109; 11] 
Bhagavadgité, Garbe’s Introduction to the, 

Sup. 1—36 

Bhiagavata-Chamnu . 97—99 ; 125, n. 

Bhagavdd-Gitd, the, and Sind ..198, 199 & n. ; 204 
Bhakti, oldest evidence of the word, Sup. 14; 
idea, in India, and Christianity, etc. 

Sup. 16—17; 19, f.; 27 

Bhakti-yoqu “ss Sup. 23 

Bhandar, brother of Uderolal . 200 
Bhandarkar, Sir R.C., and the Abhirasg, ies 


35 ; 43, n. 
Bhandarkar, D. R.,and the Vikrama era 20 
bhang, Indian hemp, and cholera . 284 & n. 
Bharadvaja, and the Arthaédstra 187, {. 
Bharaiigi inserip. . 288 
Bharavi, 160 ; and Kalidasa 249, f. 


Bharhut topes sad say .. 214 

Bharukachha, modern pone » 13 & n.3 78 

Bhiskarirya, of Mullandram, author of the 
Prasannakdvya 


94 | 96 
Bhigya and Sitra styles 190—1 92 
BhawAni of Tuljapur, and Afzal Khan . 300 
Bhima I, IT., Badimi kings -- 286 
Bhim-kot, fort, in Sind .. 204 & n. 
Bhimpur, near Narwar, stone inscrip. from, 
242—- 244 
Bhishma bes Sup. 20 
Ishitari Seal, inserip. 161—166 
Bhudai Thakurs, of Sind 201 & n. 
Bhamaka, Kshatrapa kk. 73 


Bibi Dost, Saint, in Balochistan, 207; Madonna, 208 


Bihar, inscrip. from, 108; or Uddandapura, 
110; JJ 
Bihari, poet, quotations from .. 25,n. 3 47 
Bijagarh - 122, ff. ; 141, f.; 144 

Bijapur and Aluiadnagar, 146—148; 178, f. ; 
the butcher incident of .. 300 
Bikaner, 225 & n.; Darbar Library 228 &n, 
Bikhira column... e ee os 291, f, 


bil-balam, Wbill-belluin, a river boat, Hobson- 
Jobson, 196 ; or belli . 244 


Bilgi, Bilgoy, in N. Kanara, and Austria's com- 


mercial venture 15 & n. 
Bilhana, on Séméévara 11 ate .. 290 
Billiapatam, Bimliapatam and Wm. Bolts 10-—-13 


Binduséra and Aséka —... 5 ant ee “UH 
hirch-bark Ms. i . 167 
birth, and rebirth, cycle of Sup. 26 
birudas, of Arunagirinatha, ote. es 96-—98 
\Bishnavpur, Vishnupur 204, n. 
bitumen, wells, at Hitt 244 


INDEX 


Black Hole of Caleutta, and Omichund 


Black Pagoda . . 220, n. 
Bloom, Ben., E. 1. Co.'s servant, Beneoolan .. 56 
Boddam, governor at Surat, and Wm, Bolts... 2 
Bodhagay§-pedostal inscrip. 110 

Bodh-Gaya, inscrip. of Gopala IL, 1; Suis. 
ture, 212; 213, n. ; sun temple : .. 219 
Bodhayana, und the Arthasdstra 1 157 
Bodhi-tree. . . 214 
Bohara, tn., and Udorolal.. 204 

Béhtlingk, and the Bhagavadgitd Sup. 1; 3; 22: 
30; 34; 35 


Bolts, Wm., Lieut-Col., see Austria’s commer- 
cial venture in India el 

Bombay, see Austria’s commercial venture in 
India, 1, ff. ; finds of submerged trees on the 
Island .. ori is zh mi 

hoots, on Trimiurti image 

Boro Budur, sculptures .. 

Bosra, Era 

Bostra, Hauran, Nanaia icin ef 


Bowles, Dan., Capt. of the Snow Vienna 61, f. 
Brahma, Brimha ¢., 2; und the sun 136, f. 
Brahmadeva, writer ba ig "39 
Bruhman, image, Konurak temple, 218; the 


\bsolute, ete., in the Bhagavadgitd, Sup. 2, 


3; and Kyishnua, Sup. 4.5: and the Sages. 


Sup. 16; and Krishna, cte. 


Brahmanas, and Gatgaikonda Rajendra Chola- 


déva J, ete. 94,6, 599: and beef, 189, nu. 5 and 

the Agrimensores latine, 235; and the Bha- 

yavadyite Sy 
Brahmnani, mage 


Brahimanical, version. of veer of Mibirakula. 
19; faith, and Ushavadita, 73 & n.; 74; rule, 

203: the 

sup. 


and the Panjab. ritual, and 
Bhagavadgila ee 

Brahmantfsm, and the ishcigitbva lite . Sup. 4, 

G; 1, 

Brahmans, and Ushavadata, 73; 76; or Brah- 


mins, of Sind, 197; and Uderolal, 203 ; and 


Sup. 1): 
Brahman, ascotios, & vegetarianism, )8n., 190, n. 


oe eae 


». 265, f, Brown, Mr., with Wm. Bolts 


» ff. 


49,0. 
136—138 


Vdrud, 240 ;and Christianity, ete. Sup. 15) 17, 78 
Brahmastitra Sup. 36 
Brahimi, inserip. on coins 76 
Brahmishtha, son of Mudgala 280 ; 283 & 1. 


Briencourt, M. Anquetil, French Consol, Surat. 
Brihaspati. and the Lokayata philosophy, 104 


» 


ow 


& n., 105, f. 


British, Government, ctc., and Austria’s com- 
mercial venture in India, 2—~7 ; 65—68 ; 93 ; 


and Omichund ee 


Broach, and Austria, 3; ancient + Bharukachhe, 


73 & n.: 78; or Baruga. 74 ; and cotton, etc.77, 78 


$e 


67 


805 


as » 43 
Brussels, Brucells, and Austria’s commercial 
venture .. a 57; 9 
Buddha, law of, ane Mihirakula, 18; 84n.; and 
the elephant, etc., in carving, 213; 216—218: 
death of. 224; ond the Bhagavadyita, 
Sup. 10—13; 18; 3% 


Buddhism, and Asoka, vo, n.3 in Syria, 297; 
and Vaishnava worship, 84; and the River 
cult, 198; and the Darydpanthi religion, 204; 
und Orissa, 209, f.; and Hinduism, etc., 214 . 
417, 218; and the Bhigavata religions, ete. 

Sup. 18; 28, n. ; 33 

Buddhist, version of the story of Mihirakula. 
19; monks. und Ushavadata,74 ; monkg, anel 
the Nasik Caves, 151, f. ; image inscrip., Sir- 
nath, 16], f.;raing, in Sind, 204, n.; influence. 
in Sun temple, in Konarak, 209 ; ornaments, 
ote. in temples 2] 3,214; works,and cconomics. 
256 ; relics, 299: influence, in the Bhayavad- 


gite 7 a Sup, 28 
Buddhistic, silinssnine 106— 109 


Buddhists, aud ahinsd, ote. .. 189, n.3 190, n. 
Budhagupta, pillar inserip. 16, 20; date, 18 : 


166 ; copperplate. 162 5105; 1J és 73167 
Budhais, or Vardharis, Thakurs 203 


Buhler, the Jato Dr. and the age of the Apas 
tamba Dharmasdien Sup. 20, 30, n.; 32 
Bukku TJ, copporplate: of, 79; and Brilmayas. 95 
Bukkur, isl, and Uderolal 202 : 204 
Bundelkhand, Trimiurtis feom .. 136.738 
Burford, British ship (18th cen.) .. 60 
Burhan-ad-din, Saint, and Burhinpfir, 116, 180. 183 
Burhin-ad-dtn, of Anmadnagar, 145, f. ; Nizam 
Shah Il as a ies 147, £. 
Burhan-i-Mu dsir, and the Firtqi dynasty of 
Khandésh, 113, f.: and the Waqdviy Nizan- 
shdhiyyah, 120 & n.° 1215 142 5 148, n. 5 147, 
n,; 148 & i. 
Burhanpir, cap. of the Firagqi dyn. N6— 
118; ]20—125 ; 142; 179—182; 
Butler, HW, (., and Nabat#an architecture. 170 


185 


&n,' 272 & nis VTA, need 15 

Byzantir 174 

Cadiz, and Win. Bult- ae 

Cwsara, of Orissa, Kesari kings . 210 
Cahill, Capt. J., and Austria’s commercial 

venture eohs 2 


Cairo, Ibn Talfn mosac, 175; the as-Sulih 
Tala‘i 176, uo. 


306 
Caius, on coins .. i ee ne 77, n. 
cajan, Cajanus Indicus, (Malay kdchany) 
1 & n, 


ddj plant an oe és 7 
Calcutta, and Austria’s commercial venture, 
31—34; and Suraja’ddaula, ctv., 266—269 ; 273 


calendar, Jewish; and India ye ne ae b 
VCaliphs, Abbaside 4 oh i . 234 
Callandar, A.J., witness for Wm. Bolts 68 


12 
77 
91 


Callicut, and Wm. Bolts.. is re oe 
Cambay, and Wm. Bolts, 10 ; or Barvgaza 
Campbell, agent for Wm. Bolts iis a 
(‘anakya, 158, n.; andthe Mudrdrdksasa, ete., 
190, n. ; see Chaénakya ee ae 
cunal, ancient, in Kalinga, and Hathigumpha 
instrip. .. iis a i 223, f, 
candi, candt (Candy) Portuguese measure... 15 
Candisataka, @ work by Bina, suggested 


48 


origin of oe on a »» 167 
Candragupta, and Kautilisu, 150: 103; 195; 

soc Chandraguptu - .. 53 
(‘annanore, and Win. Bolts 12 


Cape, of Good Hope, and Austria's commercial 


INDEX 


Chakora, hill, and Gautamiputra ». 18] 
ChakrapAlita, officer under Skandagupta. 162 n.; 164 
Chaldwans, and agriculture 234; 266 
Chalukyas, western, Kalyani Chronology of, 
285—-290 
Chammak, vil., grant by Pravarasena II .. 165 
Champanér, tn, 121; 123 


Chamunda Raya, and the Sravana Belgolaé 
statue .. . 139 
Chanakya, 48; Visnugupta or Kaufilya, 101; 
109 ; (Canakya, 158, n.; 190, n.) see Kautiliya, 


1§7, ff, 
Chanda, R., and the Abhtras a SBOE 
Chénd Bibi, regent of Ahmadnagar 148, f, 


Chandarnagar, and Austria’s commercial ven- 
ture, 31 ; 57, f.; and Caleutta refugees, 265; 
attacked by British .. 7 ». 267 

Chandrabhagaé, Chenab, riv. .. 218 

Chandragupta, his daily routine, 53—55; and 
Seleucos, etc., 70, f.; and Chianakya, 101; 138; 
date, 14¢; 159; and Hathigumphé inscrip. 223 


venture ve B55 685 85; OB PaMCreauPin TT, date, 20; or Devagupta .. 166 
Chandravati, Paramiara co. 168 
Capell, Rajah Mohaur, of Delugou Bay, and ; 
Chandwar, and Cuttack i 210, n 
Win. Bolts - on 43 ve se, 1 ; : » 0. 
Changiz Khan i Ss ‘ 141— 1438 
capital, of ASokan pillar- 291; 203, f. 
chank shell, Turbinella rapa, fisheriex 48 
Cur festival, in Konaral. etce.. 200; or Ratha Charak . 
Yatra 9]9 ~~ brakas, ascetics 73 & n. 
“chariot races, and women 281 - 285 
Varake ae 7 104, n, Chashfana, founded th cond Ksh 
Cardiyana, and the Auxfiliyga - 189 d ee / a at ad 
Curnac, Gen. J., and Austria’s comercial ven- : es ae 153-—156 
Chatur, form of Satur by 6l,n 
rire ~ 4&n.; 8-10 Chatuhshashtikaldsdstra, tt ixtv-f a = 
Carnicobar, isls., ail .Austria’s commercial , i a 239 
‘ et ae 7 a 12. n. eae a 
Salah "7, Chaturmukha-Kalkin, Kulkin, or Kalkiraja,,. 18 


carvick, carrikar, curge boat .. 5 aoe AL 
Cirvaka, founder of the Lokayvata philosophy. 104 


Curwar, tn., and Wia. Bolts 13515 


cash, tin pitia .. 28 
custra of Qastal a9 a «. 177 
cave, inscriptions, Nagils, 70, f.; 73—78, n. ; 151 

-—153 ; 222; Khandagiri 209; 211 ; 214; 216; 
Uduyagiri, etc. .. .. 216 
ceremonies, in templer, vt. 211,f, 
. 208 


Cores, g. 


Ceylon, ancient Tambapainne and India, 48; 


Greek Solen... si re - .. 49 
Coylonese Chronology, uncertainty of .. .» 20 
chabatra, garden, and Gaurthi .. 1. 294 
Chachndma, the, and Arabs in Sind .. 198 


Chahada Ach&ri, Ran&é, Chéhamaina Chahada ! 
of Ranthambhor and Chihada of Narwar. 243, f. 
Chahada Deva, Rajput, founder of Narwar 
dyn, sig oe 242-—244 
Chaitanya, and Bhakts Sup, 20 


ae 


Chauthri, and Gaurthi .. 274 & 1. 
chemin-de-fer, sham-in-dafar, Hobson-Jobson. 196 


Chenab, Chandrabhaga riv. ., Rs ve 8 
Chen Haun-Chang, Dr., on Confucius and 

economics a be a es .. 256 

Cherrika, Chirakka] 8; 11 
Chhadndogyopanishad, the, and Krishna, 

Sup. 9&n.; 11, 12 

chhat, festival, and sun worship 219, n. 

Chhay8, wife of the sun, image .» 136 


Chidambaram, Pundarikapura -. 94 
Chikhalapadra, in Kapur ee dis -- 78 
Chikka-MAagadi inscrip. .. Si ws »» 288 
children, and Uderolal, 202; slaughter of, in 

Bethlehem as ee athe -» Sup. 16 
China, and Austria’s commercial venture, 57: 

85; 88—92 ; and economics, 235; 256; and 

Alexander ns os oe ee ae 245 
Chingiz Bhan www ween 248 


INDE X. 


Chinna, Kistna dist., Satavahana i inscrip, .. 156 
Chinsura, and Austria’s commercial venture, 
- 30, 82, 34; Shasthi- uuage at, 219; and Cal. 
outta refugees .. : ste »» 265 
Chintémani, jewel . 220 
Chirakka!, Chorrika, on Malabar. soautes ancient 


Kolattiri Rn. 11 
Chitor, siege of (1634) . 123 
chtvara, monk’s garment .. 173 
Chola kings and Muljlandram 94; 99 
cholera, a Faquir’s cure for . 284 
Chosroes, k. of Persia .. ; .. 174 
Chote Nagpur, stone scapiemente ein 135; or 

Chatiya Nagpur se 118 
Chowra, Soury, a Nicobar isl. 13 


chrematistike and ktetike, science cr art of 
wealth, etc. es 233, 234 & n. 


Christ, Jesus, date of, andthe Abhira immigra- 
tion into India, 35, 36; worship, and the 


cult of the Child Kyishna 84; Sup. 
Christian, era, 36; 44; architecturo, in the Hau- 
ran, 170; 175; inscrip. in Syria, 172; influence. 
in the Bhayavadgita Sup. 28, 29 

Christianity, and the cult of the Child Krishna, 

35; and the wolf of Agobio, 197; and Bhakti, 
Sup. 15 &n., 16 
. 177 


16 


eto. 
Christians, we Guaaania: 
Chronology of the Western Chalukyas of 


Kalyani ‘6 285—290 
Chronology, revised, of the last Gupta emperors 

161—167 

20 


chronology, Ceylonese, uncertainty of .. 
Churfi, vil., in Bengal, Vishnu statuette in .. 216 
Church, Rich., Resident, Tellicherry .. . 8 
Church, of Julianos, Umm.al-Jamal and others, 
vaulted roofs of 
Chaitiya Nagpar, ancient Jharkhand, 118: ; or 
Chota Nagpur .. Ss . 135 


172 


clay records and agriculture 235; 256 
Clive, Robt., and Omichund, etc. 265—269; 

273 & n., 274 

cloth, blue, merchandise, 62 ; trade in.. 89, 91 

. 197 


clothes, unwashed, for brides 
Oloud-messenger .. 251, £.; 253, n. 
OCobenzel, Austrian ship .. 68: 835—92 
Coia Khitan (Manucci) for Khwaja Khizr., 206 
coinage, Strait Settlements : 28 
coins, of ToramAna, 19; Roman, 74; of Naha- 
pana, 73—77; his Jogajtembhf hoard, 149, 
f. ; of Vilivayakura, 153 ; Malaya, of Puluma- 
vi, ete., 75, n, ; 155, f. ; of Baladitya, 163 ; 166 ; 
Gupte, 164.& n.; 165; of Medieval India, 
6 Of, 241 & n., 243 & n., 244; of the Ya- 
: mas, 209: of Vasudeva . Sup. 18, n. 


307 


Colastria, Port, Kélattiri 8 &h., 10, 11 


Collett, Matt., E. I. Co.'s servant and K&sim- 
bazar, a5 ae . 2865 


colour epithets and names, in India .. Sup. 14 


Colours, flag, ensign, English, and Austria’s com- 
mercial venture, 1,2; 10, 11; 15; Imperial, of 
Austria 12—14; 33, £.; 64, 66; 92, f. 

columns, or pillars. Asokan, etc. 291, ff. 


commercial venture in India, see Austria's .. 1, ff. 


Committee, Select, and the Foreign Dept. 266 & n. 
Company, (Imperial India) of Fiume, ete. 57 
& n.; or Society, Commercial, of Wm. 
Bolts, 85—87 ; Imporial Asiatic, 57 n., 68; 64; 

66 ; 91, 92 
Company, E.I., and Austria’s commercial 
venture, 15 ; 57; 68; 69; 85, n.; 93 ; slaves for, 
56 ; officers, obliged to go through the ranks, 

84; and Omichund 266, f.; 269. 
composers, of Vijayanagara copporplates, en- 
gravers of sdsanas, lista of, 79-81; pedigree 


of dasanam composers. . .. 62, f. 
Confucius, and wealth, or economics.. 236; 256. 
conquest, of Gujarat, 198; Arab, of Sind . 205 
contractor, kuntrachi, Hobson-Jobson . 199 


Contribution towarda the Early Histcry of In- 


dian Philosophy LOL, ff. 
Cook, Capt. 90 oo n. 
copper, trado in 58; 89; 


copper-plate, ere Vijayanagara, lists 
of, with composers, etc. 79, ff.; grant, of Rud- 
rasena II, 165; Narasimha Deva IT, 210, 212 ; 
of Yayati Keéari, 211; of Keéava Sena, 220 ; 


of Malaya Varmma, in Kurethé, Gwalior... 242 
Cormorant, British ship, and Wm. Bolts ..8; 29 
Cornelius Palma, Roman governor of Syria .. 170 


Coromandel Coast, and Austria’s commercial 
12, 138; 57; 68; 90 


venture .. oe 
corruptions, of European words in Mesopota- 

mia a oe os i . 196 
Cosmas, monk, and India oe ss 19 
Cosmic Illusion, or Maya i ». Sup. 3; 7 
cotton, etc., trade, and Wm. Bolts, 31; and 


Broach .. : 77 
countries, (and ctminga act Alea by Uautennt 
putra Satarkarni 150, ff. 
courtesans, science of . 189 
cowherds and Krishya, 84 ; aad Christ, and 
Krishna, oe. 16; cowherd-maidens and 


Kyishya . Sup. 19 
crocodile, wigho, in Sind, 197; and the Jews, 197n. 
crown, of Uderolal Bs wh 200 & n. 

67 


Cruz, Jodo de, Austrian pilot 


BU8 


cults, Vaishyava, etc, 84; in Sind, the River, 
Uderolal, etc., 198; 204—208; religious, of 
India and Mexioo, etc., 217; Solar, 218---220; 


of Krishna ite - .. 639;1),n.; 17 
Cunningham, Sir A., and coins of Medisval 

India .. ga 241 | 248, un. 
cure, for rabies, 204; a Fagir s,for cholera. 284 
currency, Malay, in Trengganu es .. &8 
curse, of the Durvasas .. - 248; 251, f. 


customs, in River cult, 198; marriage, of 
Thakurs.. ee ee ee ae ee 203 
Cuttack, 210, n.; see Katak . 210 
Cyrus, palace of .. ‘a wie oe .. 298 
Dahan, Dahanuka, creek 73 & n. 


Dehi, inscrip, of Gop&la Raja . 24) 
Dahrasena, cae ea k., copper-plate seat 
of .. ‘ 
Dakan, 113 ; and the Bahmani dyn., 114; aaa 
Khandesh, etc., 115; 117, £.3 1213 127; 142— 


149; and the Mughals, 179, f.; see Dekkan. 


78 


69 


Dakhamite, Dakshamitra, wife of Ushavadata. 73 
Dakshinapatha, Dekkan 71, £.; 161; 154 
dd}, food, from the Oajanus Indicoue .. . il,n 
Damana, Damayagang§, river .. 73 & n. 
Damascus, and the Nabateans, etd., 170; and 
Umayyads be - a ee -. 174 
Damayanti, Indrasen& 28]1—284 
damful, to deceive - . 196 
Damodara, the Child- Krishna as . 84 
Damodarpur, in Bengal, copperplate from. 162 


107; 236; 238— 
241; 266, {.: 264 


dandaniti, state-craft, 102, f. ; 


Dagdin, and Sanskrit poetry... a .. 264 
Danes, and Austria’s commercial venture 30 & n. 
D&niy4l, Sultan, son of Akbar .. ~> 180; 185 
Darius, inacrip. of, 188; palace .. be .. 293 
Darpan, and Ganesha’... i ~. 209 
Dary4panthi, or Thakurai religion 200 ; 208 


Dary&panthis, monotheists, 202; and arenes 


Darya Shah, last Imad-Shahi k, . 124 
Dafapura, modern Mandasor, and Ushava- 
aata ee a e pa 73, 77, 78 


Dasyu, tribe, of Viévamnitra, and the Kbhima. 70 
Date, of the Abhira migration into India . . 38, f. 
Date, of Panini and KAtejayana . 138 
date, of Chandragupta, 140 ; of last Gupta en em- 
perora, 161168 & n. ; of the, Hindiila Mahal, 
176; of the HA& & insorip., 223; of - 
Buddha's death, 984; of the Bhagavadgttd. oop 


_ Devaki, m. of Krishna wie 


INDEX 


Dattaks, and the courtesans of Pasatiputra .. 189 
Da’dd Kh4n, of Khandesh ., 119—12] ; 184—-186 
Daulatabad »» 114—116; 120; 198 
Davis, J., and the Bhagavadgttd ., Sup. 30, 31 
Davva-Sangaha (Dravya~Sangraha) by Nemi- 


chandra ee (Book: 
Notice) . - : . 189 
death, of Maria Teresa, i of t Baldhe, 224; 
and God.. ‘ ; : .. Sup. 24; 34 
Deepchund, Dip Chand, partner of Omi. 
chund.. os ‘i oa . 266, n. 
deg, metal pot, and Uderolal és -» 200 


deification, of founders of sects in India, of. 
Krishna Sup. 9; 11; 17; 18 

Dekkan, of the Satavahana period, 60—78; 
149—156 ; see Dakan ~. 118 


Delhi, ancient buildings, etc. 176, f. ; topre, 201; 
see Dihli, 113 ; ancient Kurufield ' Sup. 29 

Denmark .. ik 34 

deposition, regarding Austria’ B commercial ven. 


ture a ae . 88 
Department, of srecalile: and ani dius. 

an institution .. og »» 451 
Destk, and the curved charsttek “ .. 176, n. 
Devagupta, Chandragupta IT - 165 


Sup. 9; 11; 16 
Devandirpiya, title of Tissa and of Aéoka, 48; 

or Dévandm-priya a ar . 128 
Dévaraya IV., copper-plates bP 79 
development, of the Bhagavata religion, Sup. 14 
Devil, the, Iblis .. aes wa ~» 206 
de Vogié, and Nabat xan drohitadtaie 170, N. ; 
W1&n.; 172 & n. 


dhakkd, drum... ah -. 04 
Dhakka Sabhapati, or Sabhapati sy 04; 06 
Dhar, Lat Masjid.. os es «» LI7&n. 
Dh4ravarsha, k. ie ; ‘es -. 168 
Dharma-nivt, and dharmatipi . ie ». 56 
Dharmaédstra, 50 ; and Arthasdatra ree | 
Dharmasttra, work by earn antiquity 

of ‘ we ; : -» Sup. 29 
dharmayuktas se me a ae . 8S 
Dhauli, ASoke insorip... ' .. oe = 20 9-21] 
Dhoulkarnaim, Alexander the Great .. ~» 208 
Dhritarashtra, k. wd ce -» Sup. 20 
Dhvani-doctrine .. as’ ‘6 as 19], no. 
Digambara, Jainasect .. .. .. .. 189 


Dibit, and Ehandesh, 118—116 ; ete., 123, f. :'183 ; 


see Delhi es : as oe -» 176 
Dilawar J and Manda ay ea ee ee 196 
Dilkpa, ‘a loter as eé i ee ee 247, f. 
dingima; dram. ee e° es | = ne ~. £98 


INDEX 





Ce Scamehieiannettamen 
e sa et 
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Dindime-Sarvabhaunecku vi, Souadri or Arume- 


girl, 96-99; autherof the Rayghardabhyu 

dayain.. ae Lao 
Dionysos, Siva Sup. 1S 
Dipakarni, k., und the Yaksha Satu Gu 
dipista and dep, of Asoka inserup. ie. HG 
discipluie, disciplines, Vedic 4 
Mixon. urmourer, with Capt. Cook. and Wim, 

Bolts MW XS on 


Doctrines of the Bhagaradyitau Sup. 20—2y 


docuinonts,  (sasaiuas) Viaynvanagura. writers 

of a a2 79, ff. 
stops? in Sind cult .. 208 
dollar, ote, Strait Settlements .. 25 
Doumar Layvna. Saiva cuive, Milora pa ae re 


Drake. Roger. Presideut, Beneal Council 2. 266 
Driamila, and Kautalya 195, n. 
Droyacharva, and the Pando vas 4th 
drum, dhaukha, 04; or déndnua, to > wid Udero 
1h] af ie 5 . ou 
Drupada, and Indraseni of J81. ff. 
Druses, of the Haurdn, ther houses Tl 
Dundas, Capt. of the Royal Henry .. ve, al 
Durluer Hall, Hindola Mithak. Warn 16g 
Durvasas, curse of mis. ole t. 
Durvodhana Sup. vu 
Duteh, the, and Austria’s comucerer) vonture 
Mi An. ad 7 OSS 
duty, in the Bhaqaradgita é4 se ye 2b, 27 
Dvita, sage te 7 2. Sap. 14, Lt 
Dwirka, Barake bn 4 on ; ri 
dynasties, reigning with the Audhras aes 
hand O, the wide sound of, with suecial refes 
once to Guyardul (trom Vol. NLA, p. 804) 
Soils. 2 rs Rist ee le ths 
EBarlof Lincoin, Mol. Cows ship. boter thy aoseph 
and Theresa ea 5 30 
Kast. The Ancient, stray expressions of thomtsht 
On Mutertal mterests —.. pls ea 
Mast India Company, see Compiris, be 15 


Mast ludies, and Austria’s commercial venture, 
es Ves SD & It.s Sv, sv ' | ~--44 


Mastern Ghats, Mahendra 151 
eclipse, solar ot 8 .. 1b, f. 
Aconomia, domestic manteemrent 234. me 
Keanomic Principles of Confucius ant Hes 

23o 


School, a work by Dr. Chen Huan-Cheng. -. 


‘ < joa 
Keonomics, The Aucient Hindu, Vedrttd, 235 --- 
Oa): 256—263;  275-—-27% 


! 
| 


BOO 


- a le, ._ oom 
ed - - 


Kdtets, Roek, and the adentatiestion ot Pam, 
Dapamnt ofS, to: odiet., tot prochumations. od 

Kdilpur proatoot KResava Seuss. ea .. 216 

Aynont, i. L. Co's ship A 7 aa 720 


eavptsand Win Bolts, W25 the first Mosque 
176, 1. 
. Sup. 15, 16 
176, mn. 
att 


Vid; 216 


ty ECs ceel thee Wai Character 
hata, sages aid Svetudvipa oo, 
el-Alesa 


eloptaant, 


Monde, dorttsedena oo, ea 


sVinbol of  didadbhusam. ete. 


A hh 


dette hpetar Pees b45, f. 
Blyih. Phe, ied KRtawape Khige 206 
hl Nhe ote oot Wexsauder the (arent, ama 

Mit ssa Gimitiis Ue 
btit. «ite Ey Gee 27S Siti beapele .. 2dy 
CULTURE L. The tive wax. ots. Sup 235 27, 28 
foraperor ob Naetrnaseied Vesti’ s comunereaal 

verbore, $b af By ceaetium = .. iA 


| 
| 


fiaperots, see Gupta 


Lod, ff. 


t 


Lanpire, Gupta fea. of che Ptototiies tina 
Scleucids me : ae ? .. 169 
Pouigress, Marri Peresa  .. oe Bo, ts IMS 
Hodopaitay . aud: Che hake 209 
Priel, ud Onarebrad 263 


Piueclish, the sameb Vasteues eotiserenib vegies 
l, = , bo ' be | 


uftaek the Prenmeh 267 0 or British 
e 3 


291, Fs und Onuchnund, 206; 
cee 2 P27. 4. 


Onyraverk, efe., of compre plates. ote. J. TO, FF 
Lipistlos, of St Proiland the Bhagaradgitd, Map. 29 
Jipittome of divusti, by Purachaod Nahar, MAA., 
amd Aerishinachancdea Gio Nevdanitia 
Chintamunt, Book-Notiee 4 as 140 
equinoses, procession of 25h 


ira, ras, Maluve and Vakrunn, ete, 6. 20: the 


Gupta, 20: 162; Christains and the date of the 


Abhivas, ete, 36; 44, 45; of Bosra, 172: 
GChilukyu-Vihkraniu .. es oe UW Kn. 


iran, pillar inserip. of Budhupuapta, Bour ius. 


crip. of Toramina - ss ite 8; 165 
erotic, oseulptures, Komuiunak, ete. , 216; 

C. America, 2175 see 2, as .. Sup. 19 
roti, diite aa 169) 
Mryxias, work by Plato, aud ceanon ies 2b 


nurope, and Austria's conunercial venture, 3; 


staples, am India, 153 Aneint, and stray expres- 


sions of thonght on the mmterinl interests. 233 
European, Nattons, and Indin, 4: commodities, 

fur trade in Indin, 7 (or staples) 10: 14; 

words, corruptions of, 196; lidolopists, and 

the age of the Bhagaradyita Sup. 29 
Europeans, and Suraj ddaula .- 267 


exogamy, in cult. of the River Cod, Sind 198; 203 
extracts, from tho Uttarapurdna of Gunabhadra. 
2¢, f.; and the Trilokasdra Valin-leaf Ma. 22 


31U IND 


factory, Factories, Austrian, in Delagoa Bay, 

10; 16; Cannanore, 12 ; the Nicobars, 13; 61; 

66; Kalhot, 64,n.; British, at Onore -. (Id 
Factory Records, Old, Notes from 56; 84 
Faigi, poet, and envoy to Khindesh.. -. 148 
Fagir’s cure for cholera ie - .- 284 
farmdan, Mogul, 5'; see firmans .. . 140 
Fardqi dynasty, of KhAndesh 113, ff ; 141, ff ; 178, ff- 
KFatin ide dynasty : 176, n. 
faujddr, phousdar, chief police officer, Hug- 

li, 31; or fouzdar tes ae .. 32 
femal, statues, from Bosenagar, etc... . 296 
Ferishta, and Maratha history, 300 ; see Firish- 


ta eis ar ae a “a 113 
Fife, Mr., and Wm. Bolts, 12; or Fyf" 13 
finish, to be done for ore .. 196 
Firdausi, on Alexander and Porus . 246 
Firishta, on the Fardqi dynasty of Khandesh, 

113--116; 118—121; 124; 142—144; 147, 

n.; 178; 1838; 185; see Ferishta . 300 


firmans, Mughal, to Svetambara church, 140; 


see farmdn oe oe = ait -- 5 
FirGz Shah, and Malik Raya, etc. 113—116 
Fiume, Priviledged Company of, 57 & n.; 

ship-building centre .. 91 
flag, see colours .. ies es us ta. <f 
Flavius Scos, house at Haiyat . 172 


Fleet, the late Dr J. F., and the Malava vera, 
16, f.; and insorips., 18, 20; 223 & n., 
W. Chilukyus, 285 & n; 
287 &n.; 289 & n. 
Fontana, Nicholas, surgeon on the Joseph 
and Theresa... os 12, n. 
foot-prints, and Trivikrama Vishuu worship. 84 & n, 
Foreign Dopartment, from Select Commuttee. 266, n, 


ett., 


224; and the 


forgery, literary .. se . 194 
Fort St. George, andjAustria’s commercial ven- 
ture es we ws «673 F6—59; G1—63 5 84 
Fort William, and Austria’s commercial ven- 
ture os 31-—34; 67 
Fox, C.J.. Joint Sec. of State 0 &n.; 91; 92 
Francis, Sir Wm., and Wm, Bolts 30 & n. 


French, trade, etc., and Austria’s commercial 
venture, 3;°57; 58; 61; and English, at war, 

68; aid the English, 265 ; attacked by, 267; 269 
Friday;mosque, Asirgarh . 185 
Fulta, on the Higli, and Calcutta refugees .. 265 
Far, possibly VPorus 246, f. 


EX 


Giaday inscrip. ct - 387 
Ganapati Raja, his Surwaya inscrip. and coins 


241, 243, f. 


GaneSa, g., in image, 137; and Darpan .. 209 
Ganeshra, W. of Mathur, inscrip. at 78 
Ganga, kings, and Orissa , . 210 
Gangaikonda R&jéndra Choladéva I., asia Man- 

dara as 94. 99 


CGiungos, riv., aia ‘the poets of MuJjandpam. 99 
Garbe'’s Introduction to the Bhagavadgttd Sup. 1—36 


Garcia, Joan de, Austrian pilot. . 67 
Garuda, g., image 137 
Gathd-Sapta-satt, the, and Vikrama . 132 
Gaudiya, School of Sanskrit poetry . 264 
Gaurth!, in Bengal, Omichund’s letter from, 

272—274; and chauthrt . 274 & n. 
Grautama, quoted the Vatkhdnasa, 84; 104 & 

n.; and the Nyfya system, and Usanas. 107 & n. 
Gaautama, and Ahalyi .. 7 ae 284 
(aautam{, father of Nahapféna .. 112 
Giautami, Balasiri, m. of Gautamiputra.. 151 & n. 
(sautamiputra Satakarni ., date, 72; coins of, 

ctc., 149; Lord of the mountain ranges, 

and the Nasik caves, ete. 4 151—156 
(iayé, and Nariyanapala, 10; inscrips., 110, 

111; Sun temple a = na . 219 
Giaya-Peak, Vishnupada .. S4 
GJoldner, on the /2:guveda-Sam hité 280—284 
genealogical tree, Gupta, 17; table . 284 


genealogy, of the sdsanam engravers of the Vi- 
jayanagara Empire, $2; of the poets of Mul. 
Jandram, 96—98; of Fariiqi dynasty, 183~- 
186; of Indrasend& 28. 283-0., 284 


Gentoo, Hindu - . 269 
Genuineness of the V rittis in Mammata's 
Kdvyaprakdga, an additional proof for 23 
George, seo Fort St. George —.. 7 
Ghassanides, Christians, buildings attributed 
tothem .. ae ‘ . 177 
Ghataka, possibly a Kohutapels: 73 


Ghazni kings, and the Hindu ere In Sind. 203 
(shazni Khan 184; 186 
Ghorais, sub-division of the Thakurs a . 203 
ghosha, unit of the Aryan settlement, otc... 35 & n. 
(thotakamukha, and the Kautilfya . 189 
Gilpin, astronomer, with Capt. Cook, and Wim. 


Bolts 90 & n. 
Girnar inscrip. sig 54; 78 & n. 
Goa, and Austria’s commercial venture. .. 11; 13 


| God, and god-idola of the Mauryas, 51 & n. ; 


Gabbiati, J.. and Wm. Bolts’ Company. 86; 88 
gadd, mace 136 


ee ee Le] ee 


of the River, 198; of the Waters, Uderolal, 

203, f.; 206 ; in the Bhagavadgttd, Sup. 2, 5, 9, 

11& n., 12,15, 17, 19—21, 23, f., 26, 28, 33, 34, f. 
goddess, of learning, temple of 221 


INDEX 


gods, and the Yoga system Sup. 29 
Gogo, and Wm. Bolts, 1;orGoda 33 7, 
Golconda, and Berar, 122, f:; 142; 144. 178, £ 
gold coinage, of Kadphises II a 
Gommateévara, atatuo at Sravana Belgola .. 139 
Gonardiya, and the Mahdbhdshyu . 18 
Good Hope, Cc, er ae = iss Lap Hes 
goose frieze in temples 213 & n., 214 


Gopala IT., inscrip. of “i 110, 11 
Gopala Raja, Dahi inscrip. etc. .. 241, f. 
gorakind, trade ee .. 256 
Govardhana, Govardhan-Gangipur, W. of 
NAsik, and Ushavadata 73 & n., 74: 78 
Government, British, in India .. Bs 2, 
Govinda-Krishna, the cowherd, 84 ; or Indru. Sup. 1 
Greco-Roman inscrip. on coins . - Si ae 
grdma, unit of a settlement a 2. ae. Gabe 
Grant, Capt., of Chandernagore sh .. $i 
Great Britain, and the Mogul Emperor, etc. 5; 14 
Great Duke of Tuscany, Austrian ship .. 68, 69 


Greece, and economics, 240; or science of wealth. 256 

Greek, inscrip. of Kagral Ba‘ik, 172; sa 
etc. ; ie 201; 

Greeks, aed Yavanas, 138; and Soe apr - 
riculture, 234 ; and Indra Sup. 16 

Green, Nath., Consul at Trieste .. 57 &u.; 90—-96 

grit-stone, and pottery, significant finds near 
Kulasekharapattanam 

Guadalete, battle 

gufar, guffar, riverboat, Hobson. J obson 

Guiseppe and Teresa, Austrian ship. 
and Theresa 

Gujarat, and Khandosh, 113: 115—118; 121— 
124; 141, f.; 147; and Gautamiputra Sata - 
karni, 149; probably ancient Kuruka, 150; 
and the Second Kshatrapa dyn., etc. .. 153; 156 

Gujarati, and the wide sound of EZ and 0. 24— 

28 ; 37-—47 ; 225—232 
Gunabhadra, on Mihirakula, 19; extract from 


296 


.. 49 

. L74 

. 244 
Joseph 

1.3 


the Uttara-purdna 20—22 1 
gunas ace re . Sup. 24, f. 
Guneriya inscrip., of Malndrepil . 110 

80, f. 


gunpowder, trade in 
guns, landed from Austrian ine 13; and 


ancient Indians + e 105, n 
Gupta Emperors, the last, revised chronology 
of ve ve 161—167 


Gupta Era and Mihirakule, New Light on (contd. 
from Vol. XLVI, p. 296) oe 16—23 ; 166 
Gupte, empire, invaded, 17; inscrips., 19, 20; 
coing and kings, 164 &n., 165; era, date, 20. 


165 ; viceroy 198 


Sit 


+uptas, Imperial, genealogical tree, 17; Early, 
and Kalkiraja, 19; in insorips. 161, f.; the 
later, 166; and Schwan .. 204 
Cupta-Valabhi year, etc. 16: ; and Sake ce AT 
gur, sugar a ae : »- 202 
‘urjara-Pratiharas and ‘Magadha, 109; and 
Bihar - i 
Gurusvami, gon of Tyhgaraja, 9 04; family of. .95, f. 
gurusisyasantdna, sequonce of teachers and 
pupils ., a eg - 158 
(walior inscrip., of Toramana, 18; of Mihirakula, 
219; Museum, and the Narwar inscrip... 242, n. 


Haidar ‘Ali Khan, Nabob, and Wm. Bolts, 12: 


89;sco Hyder ‘Ali... te yor eae US 
Hakusiri, Saktisri 72 
Hanmiid Khiin ‘i 184 
Hammam as-Surakh, building in Muab 174 
hammerstone, from Singhbhum . . 135, f. 
Haumpe, Pampe, Vijayanagar Cap. . 287 
Happy Sayings, a work by Akbar .. 245 
Haraha inscrip., and [s4navarman . 162 
Hardy, Ed., and the Bhagavadyitd Sup. 17 
Harihara 11., copperplates of. 79; Harihara, 

lnserip. = » 288 
Hari-Hara, Vishnu ane Siva Sup. 20 
Hargavardhana, patron of May dri - 168 
Hurshacharita, the, and Kalidisa 246, f 
Hartmann, Franz, and the Bhagavadyttd Sup. 1 
Hasan Khan, 143 ; Malik Iftikhar . 186 
Hasan Shih 185, f, 


hasbu-l-hukum = .. we tg Su . 6 
Hathiguimpha inscrip. 72; 209; 222—224 
Hatim Tai, and Khwaja Khizr . 205 
Hatrd¢, al-Hadr, S. of Mosul, vaulted roof build - 


ing 172 
Hauran, Bostra, apekibeotine of .. 170, f.; 177 
Hawke, the ship ba 15 
Hegner, J., and Austria’s commercial venture, 

61—63 


heliolatry in Tlascalla, 217; in Tudia, 218, 219 & n. 
Hemachandra and the wide sound of E and O, 


27,n.: 43, 44; 46 
hemp, Indian bhang, and cholera 284 & n. 
. 170 


Herod, and Damascus .. = oe 
Hesiod, 8th cen. B.c., author of Works and 
Days .. ats ‘ss »- 233 
Hillebrandt, A., and tho Kautiliya, 151 & n.: 192 
Hillsborough, Earl of, Sec. of State. .. 64, 65 & n. 
Himalaya, Himagiri, ete,, ancient Himavat. Sup. 32 
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Hindi, and the wide sound of £ and O, 24; 26; 

27, n.; 30, n.; 43—47 & ni 228,n.; 231 & n.; 232 
Hindola Mahal at Manda, vaulting system of. 169,ff. 
Hindu, gods, ornaments, etc. in Hindola Mahal, 

176; remaing, and mosques, 177; revival, in 

Sind, 203; calendar, and Mai Pir, 208; cus- 

toms, in temples etc, 211, f.; and Buddhist 

ornaments, etc. 213—217; temple, sites, 220, 

n.; theatre, 223; or neat 269; religion, 

and Krishna : Sup. 10 
Hindu Economics, the Ancient, and Vdritd 

233, ff. ; 256, ff. ; 275, fi. 
Hinduism, and Jainism, 140; in Sind, 197, f. ; 
205: and Krishna Sup. 11 


Hindus, or Marathis, 2 ; and Khandesh, 118; in 
Sind, 197—205 ; 207; and tree worship, 214; 
220, n. 
Hindustan, and Akbar ‘ . 143 
Hippargo in Bijapur dist., 153; and Hipaolion: 
ra, cap. of K. epee not definitely 


identified be : ste 51; 153 
hiranya, gold coin, as a tax 50, 61 
Hiri-Cha-vuti, Chalukya inscrip. at . 287 


History, of the Maratha People, Book-Notice, 
299, f, 

History, Early, of Indian Philosophy, a Con- 
tribution towards ‘ 10], ff 
History, 8. Indian, Beginnings of, Book-Notice, 263 

History, political, of the Dakkan, of the S&ta. 
vithana period 69, ff. ; 149, fi 
History, of early Buddhism 7 -. 84 


Hitt, bitumen wells of .. 244 
Hiuen Tsiang, on Mihirakula, 18; ie 19; 
Yuan Chwang, 160, n. ; and Sind .. 198; 204, n. 


Hobson- Jobson, in Maonoeaini, spread of 
a 196; 244 
Hoernle, Dr., and the Guptas, 161; 163 & n,—165 
Holland, High and Mighty United States of .. 34 
Holland, John, Lord Mayor of Madras »- 59 
Holtzmann, and the Bhagavadgtid, Sup. 1 & n.— 
4; 10, 11; 29, n. ; 32, n. ; 33, n. 
Holwell, J. Z., hero of the Blackhole of Cal- 
cutta .. : os ei - .. 266 
Home of Kalidasa 264 & n. 
Hopkins, E. W., and the Bhagavadgttd, Sup. 
1—6, n.; 8, & n.; 10, n.; 11, n.; 15, n.; 18, 19, n. ; 
21; 24,n.; 28, n.; 30; 32 
hornblende-schist, rock, implements of . 135 
Hornby, Wm., E. I. Co’s servant, and Wm. Bolts 7 


Hot Hakim, Ahmed Pir, Pir of the Jackals .. 207 
Hougley, tn. Higli Ma = ae .. $i 
Hoysala-dévi, q. to Sémésvara . 289 
Hoysaleswar, temple... aa . 213 
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Hughes, Sir Ed., Commander, EK. Indies, and 
Austria’s commercial venture, 57 & n.—-58; 63, 64 
Higlt, riv., and tn., and Austria’s commercial 
venture, 29, f., (Hougley) . 31; 265, f. 
Hulégundi, inscrip. - 290 
Holi, Chalukya inscrip. - 289 
Hultzsch, Dr., and the Ta cicadas riv., 49; and 
the word dipista, etc. .. we ee -. 56 


Humiaytn, emp., and Mandasor, etc. .. 123 
Humboldt, W. von, and the Bhagavadgita 
Sup. 1; 3,n.; 8; 21; 32; & un. 
Hana, conqueror, Mihirakula ; empire, ‘in 
Oxus Basin = ; bes .. 19 
Hinas, and the Ginpbagsict etc. .. bs wr 17 
Hunavalli, inscrip. .. 287 
Husain Nizam Shah | 146, 148 
Hushang, governor of Manda Li7 
Hivinahadagalli, inscrip 290 
Hydaspes, and Alexander .. 246 
Hyder Ali, Haider ‘Ali, and Austria’s commer. 
cial venture a 12; 13, 89. 9] 
hypergamy, and the Darypanthi, 203; and 
the Thakurs i w 5 . 208 
Ib&, Ambika riv. . 74 & n. 
Thlis, the Devil - 205 
Ibn-al-Athir historian . 174 
Ibn-Tilin, mosque in Cairo -.» 175 
Ibn Wahshiyah, author of Nobuiiens Agri- 
culture -. 235 
Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah II, of Bijapur 148; 178 
Identification of some of the Post- Andhra - 
bhritya Rulers of the Puranic list .. . 298 
identification of the poets of Mullandram 
and the Sdsana writers of the Vijayana - 
gara kings, 98, 99; of Krishna-Vishnu, with 
Brahmin ‘% ‘ - Sup. 19 
idol, temple, and Akbar, 185 ; god idols of 
the Mauryas... os 51 & n. 
lkshvaku, sage, and the Yoga bash Sup. 32 
Ikshvaku dyn., and the Satavahana dyn. «- 156 
lias, Elijah is we - - 206 
Im&d Shahi, dyn. ite is ~. 142 
image, images, Trimiarti, in Peshawar Muse- 
um, 136, f.; at SamA&th, 161, f.; in Hindola 
Mahal, Manda, 176; fragments, at Mashita, 
177; of Buddha, in Hindu temple, 217, £,; 
of Sun god : ur 219 & n. 
Imam, the, and the mihrdd as aX ~- 175 
Imperial Majesties of Austria .. 1; 39; 
1], f.; 14, f1.; 39—34 


INDEX 


implements, stone, from Singhbhum .. 1385 
Imrulquis, Lakhimia k., aud the Romans . 177 
tmshi, (Arab mashi), to go out. ete., Hobson- 
Jobson : . 196 
incarnation, of the River Gods in : Sind, 198, f. ; 
of Uderola] es 4 . 203 
India, and Austria’ Geiser: eature: l, fi; 
29, if. ; 57, fi. ; 85, ff. ; visited by Song Yun 
and Cosmas, 19; Abhiré migration into, 35, [.; 
& Ceylon, 48; changes, in level of land and 
sea, 49; and the Jewish calendar, 112 ; invad- 


ed by Taimir, 115; and Mihirakula, 163; aud 
the vaulting system, 169; and magic, 197; 
and Yuan Chwang, 209; and temple sculp- 
ture, 21), f | 214; other sculptures, 293 ; and 
women’s orthodc xy, 189, n. ; and tradition of 
sciences, 191, n., 192; and literary forgeries, 
194; and sun worship, 218 ; mediwval, coins 
of, 241 & n.; 243, n.; the Brdhmane, and 
Vdrtta, 235 ; 239; 266, f. ; and King ‘‘ Four,” 
{Alexander}, 245, f.; and Kalidasa, 264; and 
Omichund, 269: 272, n.; and the British, 274 ; 
und Vinasphara, 298 ; ancient, and the stage, 
222; Central, and Gautumiputra, 149, 15] ; 
North, and the Kushanas, 153; South, or 
Dakshinapatha, 71, 72; and Gautemiputra, 
151. 154; West, and the Kshatrapas, 73 ; 
Kings of, 153; and the Satavahana dyn., 
156; and Arjun, 197; and the Bhagavadgitd, 
Sup. 1 & n., 2; 7; 9: 11. 138—16; and Christ 
Sup. 16; 18; North and South Sup. 
Indian Philosophy, a Contribution towards 
the Early History of.. 101, ff. 


Indian, campaign of Alexander, 245; History, 
see Beginnings of, 253 ; calendar, 264, 255 & 
n.; goods, in Bengal, 266; homp, or bhang, 
284 & n.; bull, Sarnath Pillar, 294; other 
aculptures, 295 ; South, inscrip. and Vartid, 
257; Spiritual life, and the Bhagavadgtid, Sup. 
2; mysticism, Sup. 7; Sages and Christian- 
ity, Sup. 15; people and renunciation, etc. 
Sup. 25; 28; 29 
Indians, ancient, and guns, 105,n.; and the 
Bhagavadgitd, Sup. 4; and the Greeks, Sup. 
16; and Krishaa ..Sup. 20 
Indies, E., and Austria’s commercial venture, 
30; 85; 88; 89 
individual soul, see soul ..Sup. 25; 27, 28 
Indo-Bactrian, rulers of the Panjab . 263 
Indologists, European, and the age of the 
Bhagavadgita Sup. 
Indra, g., Jupiter Pluvius, image, 218; “ Govin- 


19 


29 


da, and Krishya me Sup. 10 
Indraloke, and Maudgalya .. 281 
Yndrasena. . és ak re 280, fi. 
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Indus, riv., called the sea, 107; and Uderolal, 
ete. ; 199; 204; 206—208 
industries, sciences, and Véirtia .. 102—104 ; 109 
influence, Buddhistic, in the Sun temple, Kon- 
arak, 200; Buddhistic. and Christian, in the 
Bhayavadqita ei Sup. 28 
Inscription, the jaehiganipha - . 223 
Inscriptions, Asoka, Notes on .. 299 
Inscriptions, Amarivati stdpu, 155; “Agdbea, 
71; Anegondé, ete. » 287 & n.3 Arabic, 
174; 176 & n.; Aégoka, (edicts 48, 40; 7] ;) 
21-53; 56; 138: 207; Badimi, 70; Bel- 
gaum, 287 & n.—289; Bhagelpur grant, 109; 
111; Bhitari seal, 16i— 166; 
109 & n.~—-111; Bodh Gaya, 10, f.; Budha- 
gupta, cte. 1G & ns 18S & n.; 50; Chalukya 
(W.) 285—290 ; Christian, in Syria, 1725 on 
coins, 75; 241, f.; Copper-piate, 79-—81 5 162; 
210-—212 ; 220; 242; of Darius, 138 ; 
Kran stone pillar, 18 ; 165, t.; Girnar, 54 ; 78 
& nj Greek, 75; 172; Guneriya, 110; Gupta, 
etc. 19. f. 5 50—57; referring to Gupta history, 
J61— 167; Gwalior, 18; 219; 242, n.; Haraha, 
162; Hathigumpha, 72; 200, 222, f.; Juni- 
gadh, 150 & n.3 15) & u.; 154, f.; 162, n.; 164; 
Junnar Cave, 70; 73; 74; 78; Kahaum pillar, 20; 
Kalsi, 53; Kanheén, 70; 76; 151; 156; Karle, 
70; 73 & n., 74; Kharavela, cte., 216; Koda- 
kant, 288, 289 & n.; Konarak, 21 &n.; Krish- 
na, 71, 72, .; Kshatrapa, 70—73, 75; Maga- 
dha, 109, f.; Mandasore, ote., 16 & 11.3 60; 163; 
Ménda, 177; Nahapana, 22: 74; 75; Nana- 
what, 71, n., 72, .; Nasik, 74, 75 & n.; 149— 
156;Nebatwan, 169-—171; Pala, 165; of Raja- 
raja 1, etc. 99; Ritaul plate, 243; Sanda, 
288; Sdranitha, 208 & n.; Sirmath, ete. 16 & 
n., 17; 161—167; Sogal, 287; Satakarni, 71 & 
n,, WZ&n.; Stone, Bhitari, 141—166; Eran, 
118; 165, f.; of Narwar Rajputs, 241—244 ; 
Stupa, Amarivati, 155; Jagayyapetta, 156 ; 
Sénchi, 72; in Syria, 172 ; ‘'emple, Bhimpur, 
242; KhajurAbo, 187; Sun, 219, n.; Taldagun- 
dy, 257, n.; Talgund, 278; Taxila Scroll, 76 ; 
Vishnupada, 110; Wadagéri, otc., 290; on 
Dekkan history, 70—78 & 1.; referring to 


Bihar image, 


165; 


Shivaji ne ie .. 300 
intercourse, with prostitutes . 189 
interests, material, stray expressions of 


thought on, in ancient Europe, 233; in the 

ancient East 234, f. 
invasion, Huna, of the Gupta empire, 17; of 

India, by Taimfdr, 115; of Khandesh, 118, ff. ; 


of Mahmfd of Ghazni i de -. 206 
Irak, and the Abbaside Caliphs “is .. 236 
iron, trade in ie a a nS 89 ; 91 
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IsAna varmman, and Skandagupta 162 ; 166 

Islam, in Syria, 172; 174; and the mihrab, 
175; and Akbar, 185; in Sind .. 198; 200 

Isle of France, and Wm. Bolts.. .- 90 

Ismi‘il Shah, k. 146, f. 


Iévara, the sun, 1387; or Vibhava, Krishna, 


Sup. 20 
iévaradatta, | coins of . 156 
tévarasena, Abhira k es .. 156 
{tihdsa-Vedd, and the Avtuiblatva: 236 & n.; 


237; 239, n. 


Jabala, story of .. : 186, n 
jackals, and Ahmed Pir 207, f. 
Jagadekamalla, Jayasimha II, W. Chalukya 

k, Ms ‘ea .. 285; 288 


Jagayyapeta, ee jsbeins . 156 
Jahangir, Sultan Salim .. . 181 
Jahangir, Nasir Khan of Khandesh 185, f. 
Jaimini, and the Mimén sd Siva . 187 


Jaina, authorities, and Gupta dates, etc., 18; 
and Mihirakula, 19: literature, 20, 2], n.; 
Matha, at Kolhapur, Kannada MSS. from, 
21, n. ; origin, of the Khandagiri caves, 209; 
and Hindu, and Buddhist, ornaments in tem- 
ples, 216 ; works and economics . 256 
Jainas, and ahi ed, 189, n.; and the term 
egira 190, n. 
Jainism, Indian snd maeipens philosophical 
systems, and Hinduism, 140; in the Kuméri 


Hills : . 210 
Jaipur, and the Malay tus : .. 5 
Jajapella or Yajvapéla dynasty 241, ff. 


Janam-bakti, Story of Uderolal and the Darya. 
panthix .. 202 
Janmejaya Mahabhava ible, omnes améi 


k., 210 ; copper-plate of 211: 
Jasavanta Sonigaro, Song of 47 | 
Jason, High Priest, and the Nebatzans 169 | 
Jagadharéésa Dikshita, poet, of Mullandram.. 94 
JayAdaéman 154, n. 
Jayaditya, and the ee ‘pair .- 35 
Jayanta, g., in the Arthaédsira Bl,n. 
Jayasimha II, W. Chélukya k., 285; Jagadi- 

kamalla, 288, f. ; III . 290 


Jebel Hauran, S.F. of Damascus, Netatien 
tombs in = ‘ . 169 
Jemo Rajbati, etc,, near ethane aad the 


Sun-god os ae sid . 218 
Jering, (Patani) and tin pitias 28 
Jerusalem, the el-Aksa mosque 176, n. 
Jesus Christ ace be as a4 -. 385 
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Jewish, calendar, and India 


: .. 112 

Jews, and the crocodile 197 & no. 
Jhai-jo-Goth, tn., in Sind, and Uderolal, 201, 

f.; 204 

Jhalakikara, and the Kdvydprakdéa ..23 & n. 

jhari, timahli, waterpot . 200; 202 
Jharkhand, modern Chatiya N agpar, and 

Adil Khan IT of Khandesh .. 188 ; 186, f. 

Jhimpir, Hindu resort in Sind .. 204 & n. 

Jinaprabhastri, and Satavéhana . 69 
Jinasena, and the Meyhadita, 17; and Mihira. 

kula, etc. ae -- 1d 
Jfianamarga, Biahwianieal ahiiseu ahi: 108; 

Sup. 23 

Jiiana-Yoga Sup. 23 


Jodhpur, marriage custom 
Jogac bhi, Nasik dist., 
coins 
Jogimaraé cave, 
dja i: = oi et 
Joseph, emp. of Austria, 6; 59; (II) 
Joseph and Theresa, or Guiseppe, Austrian 
ship, 3: 4; 7; 10-14; 29; formerly Hari of 
Lincoln 30, f.; 57; 67, f.5 89 
jot, lamp of Uderolal 200 & n.—202 
Julfa, near Ispahan, 61, n.; 68,n.; dialect... 2°74 
Julianos, Church ot, at Umm-al-Jamal os 172 
Junfigagh inscrip., 150 & n.; 151; 164—156; 
162, n.; 
tn., Mughal 


£4 .. 19T 
find of Nahapana’s 
74, f.; 
and gam. 
222, n. 

63, n. 


a ns : 149 
Ramgarh Hill, 


164 


Junnar ; cave inscrip., 70; 73, £. ; 


head-quarters . ; -. 78 
Jupiter, Pluvius, Indra .. _ 28 
Kabir Khan of Khandesh ‘ a 179, f. 
kdéchang (Malay) Cajanus Indicus, dat 

plant ..i,n. 
Kachchha, and Rudradimnan . 154 
Kddambart, a work by Bana . 248 
Kadarav}li, or Kadardli, Chalukya cap., 289; 

inscrip. . 290 
Kadphises I., Kujula- Kad phises, aid Naha. 

pana, 76,f. ; II., his gold coinage, etc. 76, {. 
Kafrt, Caffree, native of S. Africa 56 
Kahaum pillar inscrip. . 20 
Kaisar, emp. of Byzantium .. LT 
Kalachuryas, overthrew the Chalukyas 286, n. 
Kalhana .. : we 18; 167 
Kalidasa, Notes on 246, ff. 
KA&lidasa, home of 264 & n. 
Kalidasa, and the Hunas, 17; 167; and Vat. 

syAyana, date, 195; and the Bhagavadgitd, 
Sup. 30; and the word Himalaya  .. Bup. 32: 








INDEX 315 
0 ee eee 
Kaltila and Dimna, or The Fables of Bidpai, Kasyapa 214 
6b 99 . : ° ee 
and Four, ” (Porus) = of saree 245 Katak, and the Scmmalwawia kins 210; Chand. 
Kalinga, conquered by Asoka , ; 224; cunal, war, 210, n. ; caves 216 
and the Nanda kings .. Ma 223, £. , 7 i “ 
earn se Katchall, Cachoule, «1 Nicobar island . 13 
enemas in 8. Kanara, ae Kathdsaritsdgara, «work by iiumilege: men. 
os n, tions Satavahane 
1 @ea e@ ee 69 
Kalkin, Kalkiraja, or ‘Cha tacristin: -Kalkin, Kuthiawar, ancient Suratha, Surashtra, 150; 
tyrant, and Mihirakula, a comparison ..18; 19 and the second — i d om 153 ; 
Kallowrath, 34; Count Kollowrath, etc., Austrian 156; and Sind . Ep ers an pa io 
ship .. 59; GU: 64 eae ae 
Kalpadruma, Tree of Desire, and the Arkg- gee » and the word mahdgadri, 36 ; date, 
Vata =: 214: 216 & n Rin ee »» 138A&n, 
: . f; 
Ralpastura: and ane wise. re ae Kautiftya, the, on the Auinaate ‘ity of, 157, ft.; 
Kalai insvrip. = os .. «58 187, 2. 


Kalyani, and the W. Chalukyus 285, ff. 
Kimakétisvara pitha, ( Sankaracharya mat ha, 


Kumbhakénam,) victory pillar in .. 94 ; 96 
Kamalatmiké, image, and Sri = oF 
Kimandaki, and Kautilya, 106: 108, 109: 159 

& n, 160; 193 
AKidmasdstra, development of, 188 & no: and 

Kalidéaa. . . 195 
Kamnasttra, 190; 192, {> 195; and sumdja, 

221 & ni; 222 
Kanada, author .. ; 104, 190, f. 
Acnaverajdtaka, and samdja . 221 


KAichimandala, and the men of Mandara.. 4 


K.uinhagiri Hills, Krishnagiri | 
Kanheri inserip. and the Satavahana i 10: 

765 151; 155 

Ku vishka’s empire, extent of 298, f. 


Kiinvas, and Sisuka be a Lg . i 
Kapura, and Kapur-ahara, possibly Surat... 78 
Karabena, Kaveri, riv. 74 & n. 
Karadtha]li tnscrip. ipa : Se .. 287 
Karajika, vil.. and Ushavadate. ‘ se 
Kadrikés, and Mammata .. sg 
Karkh, Karkha de Ladan, tn., 
near 

Karle, inserip. and the SAtavahana dyn., 70; 

73 & ni; 74 


palace rums 


Karmamadrga - Sup. 2¢ 
karmdnta, manufactures. . . 239 
Karina-yoyu 

76, 1%, 


kdrshdpagas, coins 
kdrukusilavakarma, profession of artists, etc. 238 


Kardar, Karaura .. is ae oe . él 
Karvand, Thalner 115 
kasi, agriculture .. - . 256 
Kadsika, and the word Méhasadnt sie 365 


Kisimbazar, E. I. Co.'s factory, and Win. 
Watts and Suraju‘ddaula, etc...265 ; 267; 278, f. 

Kagr al-Ba‘ik, in the Hauran, and vaulted roofs 172 

Kaegr Kharaneh, Kugair, building of the Um- 
ayyad Khalifs - 0178, f.3 177 


Kautiliya, the, and Vdrttd, 235 & n— 238 & 
. 239, n.; 2404 n. 5 259 

Kautilya, Chanakya, ei ofthe 4 rthadastra, 

48 > 50 —52; and the Nundas, 55; Vignu- 

gupta, 101 & o.—104 & 1.3; 106& n.—Il09; 


see Kautilfya .. 157, ff. 
Kautilyam, the .. os lOJe—103, n. 
K4veri, Karabena, riv. .. , 74 & vn, 
Kavi-Digdima, Dindima-knvi .. _. 99 


Kavimalla, Anapiya, court port, defeated by 


Sonadri . 95: 100 
Kaviprabhu, poet 98 
kduya, of Rime - 96 
Kavya Usanas, Usanas or Sukra . 1068 
A doyaprakdéa, a work by Mammata, additional 

proot of the genuimeness of the Veittis on 

ie 28i We te 28 
Nedgerco, Khijiri, tn., and Austria's commer- 

cial venture 29: 31 
Kelantan, tn., and value of tin pitts .. 28 
kellak, (Av. kelek), lerge skin raft, Hobson- 

Jonson .. .. 244 
Kembhavi, inscrip. 289, n. 
Keropothros, Koralaputra, k. -. 151 
KNeseri, dyn., Cosars of Orissn, 2103 and the 

lion symbol 211 &n.; 213 


Nefava, a name of Krishna . Sup. 10, n. 
Keéava Sena, KEdilpur grant of, 219 5 copper- 


plate oe : : . 220 
Koéi, chariotecr of Mudyalani, 280; or Ke- 

sini . 283 
Kotd, planet - 112 


khafi Khan, author of the Nisnaeaetia: a-Lubah, 183 
Khaharaita or Kshaharéte, family name of 


Nahapanea 
Khajuraha, near Bundelkhand, ‘Teairis image 


73 


from 137 & m3 138 
Khajuraho, group of temples. .. “3 .. 213 
Khalifate, raosque of the time .. ss we 195 
Khalif Walid, and the mshra6 .. va 7h 
Khandagiri, Jaina caves 209. 211; 214; 216 
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Khandesh, and the Farttqi dvnasty, £13, ff; 44, 


Khanjahan, Fartqi, ofticer under Muhammad 

bin Tughlag of Delhi, and ancestor of the Far- 

ayi dyn., 113;0r Khvaju Jehan... 114; 116; 143 
.. 1485 178, £. 
Khan Orth, mosque, Baghdad L7H, f. 
KXtharanoh, Kasr, or Kugair Kharaneb .. 173, f.: 177 


Khankhanan, officer be “ 


Khiravela, ok, and the Hathigumphi 
IsCrips. ea 209; 210 & u., 222—224 
Kharoshthi, inserip. on Nahapdna’s coins, 75; 
77: 0n Chashtana’s iy 
Khijii, Kedgerce, at Htteli mouth 29; 31 
whilats, Muhammadan tern and ldrenya 50 
Khotan, car festival 209 
Khusrav. Sultan, son of Jahangir .. I8l 
Khutbah, recited. in name of Nasir khan, 117; 
Ibs andof Akbar .. os ae .. 14) 
KRhvaja Jahan. and Khanjahan Pairdgt.. . Il4 


Kuwaja iNhizr, cult in Smad. 198 zdrat, 204, 
f.;and Mikail, Elijah, ete. 206, F. 

Nielhorn, the late Prof,.and the W. Chalukyas, 
PRIA ku. ; andthe Bhayavadyita Sup. 12 


killing, slaughter, and meat cating Q9,n.: 221 


hillpatres, Major, J., Bengal C. a -. 266 
King. Mr., FE. 0 Cows servant .. rz .. St 
Wingdom, of Nahapana,. extent of 75, | 


kings, Vijuyenagara, and their copperplate 
ongravings. 74, [T.; seience of, ete., in the 


Arthasastra 159: 187; 193 


Wirttivarman (TI, Badami Chalukya k. », 286 
Kitdb-al-Aghani, and buildings in Kusair ‘Am- 

rah i: a a = se .. 74 
Nou-cho-lo, vo. and Rukia. 150, a. 


or learning. 2239, n. 
288 


knowledge, divistous of, 250. f.: 

fKodakaut tusertyp. .. be 

Kolattiri. Kolatuad or Colastria. in N. Malabur, 
now Cherakka| 

Kolhapur, and Hippoukeura. coins trom 153 

Sun 


fluence in. 


KKonarak, temple. alleged Buddhist in- 
20%, ff. 


Konkan, and the Dakar 


117 
lroran, the, and Pe bib-1-tbn 200 
lLorkal, on the Tamraparui river. ancient. port 
for geur trade, £85 carly settlement of civil- 
isod man .. te oe a8 os »» 49 
Krishna, g.. tho Child, 35; or Dimodara, 84; 
Govinda, the Cowherd, 84; cult. moutioned 
by Megasthones, 53.2: Sup. 18: and the 
Daryaipanthi religion, 20t: and Samdipani, 
240; in the Bhagqavadgitd one .. Sup. 2, ff. 
‘\rivhna, dr. of Drupada, see Indrasena 280 
Npishna, Andhra, k. ae 7 4 a | 
Krishna ID, Rishtrakdta k. ». 286 
Krishnadévarava, copperplates of 79, f. 


Krishnaism, and Christianity. 
{f. ; 178, ff. Krishna -Satakarni 


DEX 


Sup. 15, 16; 18, n. 
156 
Krignarija HL, Ragtrakdta k. “a oe UY 
Kriyasakti Pandit, family guru of Vijayana- 
gaura kings a = ia : ~» Yd 
Kshaharata, (and Khaharata, family name of 
Nahapana, 73) dyn., and the Sfituvahanas, 
743; and Gautaumiputra Satakarni, 149; de- 
struction of we ; a ss .. 153 
Kshatrapa. title, of Chashtana, cte., 153; 
.. 156 
Kshatrapdvan, Persian title i Ke _ 7 
Kshattrivas, und dandaniti, 240; or Kshat- 
riyas, and Spiritual life in India, cte., Sup. 
9:12:14; Sages. and you 


154 & a3 dyvu., of Ujjain 


teaching. Sup. 33 
ktetihe, acqitisition. and chrematistike, 233 
234 & 


li. 
Wubera, lord of wealth .. et 
i dNufic. character un inserips. 176 Aon. 
Kujula Ihadphises. Kadphises | ns 76 
Kukura, probubly Gujarat PHO & ou. lod 
Nulasekhiarapatiauen, Qu. and port. siya 
Heat grit-stone finds wear 49 
Numaragupta f.. date. 17, (63.4.2 TL. mserips. 
of, ete., 20.5 (6l--167: TE ee 7: 167 
Kamdrasambhara, a work by Kalidisa 18 
Auntrachi. contractor £06 


fKuru-feld. modern Delhi 2 Sup. 20 An, 
sup. 10, 71 
P74. on. 


1Vi9 


WRurus. and Krishiua 

Ras, and the last Kufie inserip. 
hugairal-Hatlabat, ruins, 170: mosque 
Kugatr " Amrab. I. of Jordau, probally tim 


usysad palace oe V4 NTT 


Nusair Whardnch, Kharfineh  .. ut oat Go 
husana, kasanas, possibly coins, from Kush- 
una, 74. 70, f 
Kushana. dvi, and currency 76 
9, n, | Kut Gapian, Trak Kivan, buildme 73 
Ladup, Nadup.. se ae 135 
Lakhmid, dvn... ee ae a ee eT A) 
Lakshmi, image, 137; 216, vegetarian goddess 208 
Lakshmikanth Sinai, Luximicant Sinoy, agont 
for Wm. Bolts .. : i a 13:15 


Lulitaditva, and the Sun temple, Martund..218, n. 
Lil Sahib, 200; Lal Udero Sain, holy leader, 
202; LAl Wadero, names of Uderolal .. 203 
Lassen, on Krishya, Sup. 11; 13, n.3 14,1; 15:3] 
Lat Masjid. Dhar .. mm ea 177 
Lauria Araraj. 
pillars 


Nandangarh, Aégokan 
291 | 


Lanria 


293. 


IND 
Law, Jean, French chief, Kasimbazar 267. 
Law-code, of Manu, 238; of Apastamba .. 239, n. 
Laws, (Plato) and economics 233 
learning, goddess of, 221; acaneuss of, 239, n.; 
or knowledge... : 7 256, f. 
legend, of Krishna and da, Sup. 9; of 
Buddha, Sup. 10; Mahdbhérata, of Bhukt. 
and Christianity a Sup. 15, f. 
Leghorn, and Wm. Bolts .. 30; 68: 90 
Leopold, Austrian ship 3,4; 8 
letter, Armenian, of Omichund . 266 
Lewis, E. I. Co.’s agent, and Wm. Bolts. 4; 6, 7, 8 


lighting, in vaulted roofs. . 169; 172; 173 
limes, Roman - as a ae wii 


Lindeman, Julius, mannan seaman 60; 64 
lion, symbol, of Keégari kings 211 & no, 213 
lipi, despatch, etc, ae 62 & n., 56 
liquor, manufactured by Austrians, in India.. 13 
Lisbon. and Wm. Bolts . . 9M" 
lists, of Vijavanagara dopreealotss etc. 11, ff. ; 

of Fariiqi rulers, 184, ff. ; of available MSS. 

on Vartla 258, ff. :; 275, ff. 
literature, Arabic, Persian, and Indian, 44; 

Sanskrit, and economics . 256 


Lokayata, philosophy - 102; 104—106; 108, f. 
London and Vienna, courts of, 3; see St. James 5. 
Lorinser, and Christianity, the Bhagavadqit? 


Sup. 28 

Low countries, and Austria’s commercial 
venture ' 85 
Lucius, on coins 77, n. 


Macey, Lieut., of Chundornagore, and Austria's 
commercial venture, 57; or Macé 58—60; 63, f. 
Mucha, range, unidentified 15) 
Machi, in Seistan, vaulted roofed palace ruins, 177 
Madagascar, and E. I. Co.'s slaves 5G 
Madakara, or Mattamy, 12; or Médipoane:- 13; 
fort near Baliapatam .. 12, n.; 13, n. 
Madhia, vil. near Bundolkhand, Vishgu Tri- 


murti from oe ‘a .. 137 
Madhusfdana, g. we eg Sup. 12 
Madhyadeéga, and the Pandavas Sup. 11 
Madira, g., in the Arthasdstra . olin. 
Madonna, Bibi Dost . 208 


Madras, and Austria’s commercial venture, 
32, f. ; 67-—67 
Madura, Madoura a . 161 
Mafoome, riv., E. Africa oi — . dt 
Mayadha, Pratihara occupation of = 109, ff. 
Magadha, and the Guptas, 162, 166; 189; and 
the Nandas, 224; and Vinasphari_ .. . 299 
Magha, and Kautilya .. La - . 160] 
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magic, in India ae oe 
Mahé@bhérata, the, and animal meer 189, n, ; 
and the crocodile, 197, f.; and @drttd, 238 ; 
and the name Indraseni, 28]—28¢@; and 
the Bhagavadgitaé, Sup. 1 & n.: 2; €: Gn, 
6,n.; 8—13, n.; 15, &n.; 18—20; 28—32 & n, 
Mahébhérata Adiparba, and Nagas . 214 
Mahdbhdshya, of Patafijali, and the word 


197 


ghosha, 35 & n.; 36 & n.: 195: and Krishna, 

Sup. 12 & n.: dute Sup 33 
Mahadeva, Trimitti 136, £. 
Mahadevi Anantadevi . 164 


mahaila (Ar. mahayalah) river ling boat, 
Hobson -Jobson 


1. o44 
Maha-kKshatrapn, title of Snap. 74; of 


Chashtana, ctc. : 154, f. 
Maharajadhiraja, title of Dsante . 164. 
Mehdéraishtra, and the Silivahann-faka, etc., 70; 


73; and Gautamiputra Sitakarni, etc., 149; 

152; 164; and the Abhiras . 156 
Maharashtri, and the wide sound of # and QO. 226, n. 
Mahasiva Gupta or Yayiti Kesarf, Some. 


vamsi k. . 210 
mahdsidri, meaning of : .. 36 
Mahendra, Mahinda, the Eastern fing . 151 
Mahendrapaéla, Guneriya inserip. of . 110 
Mahesvara, or Siva image:. . 218 
Mahipala I., and Bihar .. ae 
Mahishmati, cap. of Anupa 150 


Mahmid II]., of (Gujarat, 124; and Khan dosh 
Mahomed of Ghazni, und Sind 203 | 
Mahommedans, Panjabi, and the Indus, 197; 
and Uderolil 199; 201 ; 203 
maiden, seduction of —.. ie - .. 189 
Mai Pir, Virgin 207, f. 
Mukara, Macara, sea- micaner boa Hinduism, 
198; 214 

Makaradhvaja of Sind, and Maydradhvaja of 


141 
206 


Gujarat He ; . 198 
makoo, contraction of Ar. md sree ee is 

none ; Hobson-Jobson : .. 196 
Makrizi, and the introduction of the mihrdb . . 175 


Malabar, and Austria’s commercial venture, 14; 91, f. 


Malava, and Vikrama, eras . 20 
Malavas, and Malayas, 75 &.; and Wshava- 
dita : 716 
Malay currency in TeehpeAnt .. 28 
Malaya, southern part of W. Ghats 161; 253 
Malayas, Malavas and Uthamabhadras .. 75 & n. 
Malaya Varmma Deva, Rajput k. of Narwar, 
241; a Pratihara 242, n. 
Maligarh, fort, and Akbar -» 181 
Malik ‘Ain&, of Khandesh, Adil Khan IT » 118 


Malik RA&ja, reputed founder of KhAndesh, 118 ; 
or Raja Ahmad si 114, f. ; 182; 185, £. 
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Mallanage, personal namo of Vatsyéyana . 189 

Mallikarjuna, copper-plates of .. we ca 19 

Mallikaérjunabhe ( (a, poet be 94 

Mallinatha, and the Meghaddatu, 261; aed ‘te 
Bhagavadgitd .. . , .. Sup. 30 


Malwa, and Bhamaka, 73 ; and Khandesh, 118 ; 
116—118; 1213; 123; and Akbar, 124; 143— 
146; 148; 180; or Akaravanti, 150, 153; 
and the 2nd Kshatrapa dyn., 153; and the 
Sitakarpis, 72; 154; and Budhagupta, 162 ; 
I., and the Abhfra dyn.. etc., 156; W., and 
Kalidasa sed ae 264, n. 
Mimala, dist., Mava] ay .. 48 
Mambaras, Nambanus, 77; or Naliewane .. 48 
Mammata’s Kdvyaprakdsa, an additiona] proof 
of the genuineness of the Vritiis on it a oe 
mandrat (Ar.) minaret, and marionette -» 196 
Munasa, serpent goddess . 214 
Madnava Dharmaésdastra, and the Bhagavadyttd sup: 32 


Minavah, School of Philosophy, 187; or 
Manavas : 102; 107; 109 

Manawalli, inserip. on i -. 28 

Mandira, vil., and iallaidpana a .. 94 


Mandasore. inserip. and Dr. Flect, 16; 20 ; 163; 
Daséapura, 73, n.; 78; and Nahapana’s coius, 
75; and Humayan . 128 
Mindi, the vaulting svstem of the Hindola 
Mahal at. ais 169, ff. 
Manda. and Akbar axe ag os .. 141 
Mangalore, and Austria’s conmnercial venture. 
12& n.; 13; or Mangulore 15; 91 
mdnjhi, manjec, master of native boat. . dl 
Manu. and the Sankhya andYoga systems, 107; 


109; and Kautilya, 159, n.: and Vartté, 237 


& n.; code and the Aautiliya, 238; and 
the Bhayavadyitad Sup. 32 
Manucci, and the Ziarat of Khwa aja Khizr .. 206 


MSS., Kannada, 21, n.; Trilokaséra Pulm-leaf, 
extract from, 22; Miravadi, etc., and the 
wide sound of Hand OQ, 24, £.; 44-47; 225 n. 
—229,n.; 232; and Vartté, 241 ; 257; 25g— 
263; 275—279 ; sce Orme . 265 & n. 

Manusmriti, the, and the Mulhdbhdrata. Sup. 32 

Marakh, k., of Tatta 198; 201 


Marakh Wah, canal, in Sind .. 204 
Maratha People, a History of, Book- No otice .. 299 
Marathas, Hindus, and Wm. Bolts 2,3: 6 
Mariathi, and the wide sound of Hand O  .. 46 
Maravadi. MSS., and the wide sound of 


BE&O., 24, f.; 4447 
Maria Theresa, and Austria’s commercial ven- 


ture, 57;n. ; 68, f.. 63, n. ; death of -. 85 &n, 
marionette, (Ar. manérat), minaret, Hobson- 
Jobson . 106 


INDEX 


marriage, customs of Thakurs of Sind.. -. 203 


- Marseilles, and Wm. Bolts sn .. Ol 


Martand, Kashmir, Sun temple 218; 220 
Marwari, the wide sound of # and O in it, 225—232 
mashi, Ar., to go, and imshi . 196 
Mashita, frontier fort, Hauran dist. . 177 
material, of Aéokan pillars ‘ . 292 
material interests, stray expressions of thought 

on, in Ancient Europe, 233; in the Ancient 

East, 234, f. ; or concerns. 236, ff. ; and the 


Chaldzans .. 256 
Math inserip. . 300 
Mathura museum Ba a 2 *. 296 


mati, earthen pot sa rs “% .. 202 
Mattamy, for Madakara. . - . 12 
matter, the theory of, in the Hhaeasiaite 


Sup. 24—-27 
Maudgalya, rishi, Mudgala 281 & n.; 282 & n. 
Muurya, dyn., and the Andhras, ete... 70: 7 
Mauryan empire, and Kautilya . 158 
Maurvana ; ‘ 291, ff. 
Mauryas, their mee facie. 5) &n.: 101 


Mava], Mamala, dist. .. SS .. 78 
Max Miiller, and the Bhagavadgttd Sup. 29 
Maya, m. of Buddha Sup. 13 
Mayda, the Cosmie Illusion Sup. 337 
ma yaktim, Ar, it is becoming nothing, and 


makoo ; a . 196 
Maydra, contemporary and = riv i of Bana- 

bhatta ie 167, f. 
McKennie, Capt. J. 1; or Me Kenny, and Wm. 

Bolts -_ a ez ? 
meat-cating, 189, n. ; sik erie ag see 
Mecca, and al-Walid oa a Bs .. 174 
Medinah, mosque, and the mthrdb . 175 
Meerut pillar . 291 


Megasthener, o sn Chandeaaqae, 53; 55, n. aaa 

the Andhras, 70; and Krishna Sup. 18 
Meghadaiu, the. and Jinasena, 18; a difficulty 

in it. ae 251, ff. 
Meghavarna, k. of Syloa > a -. 20 


Mehar, in Sind, Ghorfi centre .. id . 203 
memorials, in Austria’s commercial venture 61—66 
Menander, coins of .. - : .. 74 
Mendeff, Manoel, Austrian quiron eisk .. 67 
Merjaniyeh mosque, date . 176 
Mors, from Sind . . 198 


Meru, mt., 168; Sag Maudoaion: 281; and 
Svetadvipa Sup. 15 
Mesopotamia, the soread of Hobson. Jobson in 
196 ; 244 
Mesopotamian method of vault-building. .172; 177 
netabjetike, unnatural exchange 2 234, n. 
Mettaippadi, Sansk. Talpagiri, an agrahdra, 
N. Arcot dist. -- 94,2, :100 


INDEX 319 
Mexico, and the Sun-god.. aii ‘ . 217) Mubdarak Shah, of Khindesh, and Akbar, 141; 
Michell, Peter, E. I. Co,’s servant : . 88 182 511], 183~—18t 
migration, Abhira, into India 35,f.  Mubadraku’ddaula, Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 29, n. 
Mihirakule, and the Gupta Eru, New Light Mudgagiri, Munger, and Naréyanapdla .. 109; 111 
on ie a es 4. ~. 16, .  Mudgala, rdjd of N. Panchila dyn., or a pishi, 
Mihirakule, defeated, 163 & n.; and arly 280 ; 282—-284 
heliolatry oe i = .. 219 Mudgalani, wife of Mudgala, and Indrasena, 
mihrdd, the, date of initbodaeton - . 175 280; 282 
Mikail, Archangel, and Khwaja Khizr.. 2060 -Mudrardhsusa, the, and Kautilya, 158, mn. . or 


Mimaéinsa, systom of philosophy, 106; 109; 257 
and the Vedanta .. Sup. 6&n.,, 7&n..8 34 
Mimanied Stiras .. L57 
Mimdmsds, two .. : . 101; 106, f 
minbar, in Aleppo mosque, and curved charac- 
ter 176, 
Minhaju-d-din, iiceine: al Uhdhads Achtri 
Raraé of Ranthambhor a ee oh 
Minnagara, cap. of Nahapaina’s kingdom, 77; 
several places of the name, identification of 
mirdsi, hereditary position 
Mir Ja’fir, Nawal Nazim, 
and Omichund, 269; 273 ; Meer Jatier.. 
Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jit 
Mir Khudayar Khan Lati, Yar Lutfi Kha 


267, n.; 268 & n.; 

2703 274 
268 & u 
267 & ne. 


Mirzas, overran Khandesh 142 
Mirza Sahib, and Ta lib-i-ibn Ustad 206 
Mlechchhas, the Abhiras $d, 4. 
Muab, the steppe of Balga 173, 4. 
Modoura, Madura : bos 
Mogul, Empire, 44; rule, w tis Panjab 208 


Moguls, of Surat and Wun. Bolts, and the KE. 1 
Co. ae ee ot . a pie ey 
Monastery of St. George, in en L725 not- 
aateries, in Orissa 209 
mouney- lending, 233; and Varta aasees 2340.5 2357.4. 
monks, Buddhist, and Ushavadata .. 74-—710 
muuotheistic religion, established by Krishna. 


Sup. 9: Lb 16; or mronothcism Sup. 17; 21 


inonotheists, the Daryapanthis . . 202, 204 
Moon-god, image : 218 
Moors, wend Khwaja Khizr .. 206 
Morvi, copper-plate 16, f. 

204, f, 


Moslem, cult, in Sind 
Mosques, at Kusair al- Hallabat, Mediuali first 


Egyptian, | lbn-Talun, (Cairo), Khan Orthma, 
etc., 175 & un. 5 Merjaniyeh, Aleppo, el-Aksa 
(Jerusalem) 48- Salih ‘Talati, 176 & ni; 
Dilawar Khan, Lat Masjid at Dhar, 177; 


Asirgath, 185; of Khwaja Khizr.. 206 
Mount, Abu, 168; Meru .. 168; 281; Sup. 15 
Mountain ranges, in dominions of Gau- 

tamiputra we 151 
Mrigdnka, deer seabei és 2 


Mubarak, of Khandesh, 123, f.; i, ie Akbar.. 
Mubarak Khan, of Khandesh, 118; he... 208 


Cayasye se i 10, a 
Mughal, emperors, ther jirmans, eta, to 
Svetainbaru Church, 140 ; empire, 1435 and 


the Dakan 14s, t. 
Mughals, and the Dakan 17S, t. 
Muhamunad d., Bahmani, J)4,f :0b, lla; 143 

and Akbar a4 et ae .. Idd 
Muhammed I, of Khandesh — .. S os lee 
Mahemmainid dan Puehlag, of Della, LId--115; 

tomb . , ee . .. 176 
Mithamound Qual Qutb shih of Coal sei 17s 


Muhanmnonad Shah J., Muhanuned Eo of Guyn- 
rit bs i Iso, t, 
Methemnad Shih LL, of Kh: itt ae L4i, fu. ; 184- bse 


Vughaniindan, architecture, of the dauran, 


L70; 175, f ; penod, of Maratha history 300 
Muhewimmadans, the Umayyads, 174d; and 

Mandi... : ae «3 re Pan 
Mufaks. eo, and CGautassiputre, LOO & ne 
Mialasthoa, Alultan . 21 


Muflandyaias, poets of, and the édsana writers 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 79; and MAn- 
dina, 94; 97, f.; or Praudhadsvardyapuram., 99, t 
Mullens, J., Austrian sailorand Wn. Bolts... 1 


Multan, and Sufi learning, 205; or Mulasthn, 


and Sun worship .. 218 
Munger, Mudgajart low. Li) 
Muntakhab-al-Lubdd, the, ond the Firdgis 183 
Murad Sultay, 148; 179; dewth of 1sQ 
Muranjamura copper plate of Yayati Kogarit.. 211 
Muriya, Chandrayuptea 223 


nod Wm. Watts, vote. (1757) 

265 & n.— 270: 273, f. 
Murtaza Nigam Shah L,, of Ahmadnagar. 142—146 
Museums, Indian, 294, Mathura, Victoria and 


Mursghidahad, 


Albert... : sive <% ee os 29 
Mushta’qi, 2oze- denon of 'Ta’lib-i-ibn Ustad. 205 
Muslim, tradition, of Alexander 245 (Arabic)... 246 
Musgalmanus, and Khwaja Khizr, 204; and 

Hindus .. ue oe ¥ 205 : 207 
Muttagador inserip. si a sie 289, n. 
Muttra, and Sun worship 7 .» 218; 220 
Muzaffar I., of as arit, 115, £.; TI, 122 ; 

IIT. ex : ‘ a a 14], f. 


185, f. | Muzatiar Hutain Mired, and the Dakan .. 180 f. 
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Nabatwan Agriculture, » work by Ibn Wahshiyah, 
235 & n; 256 


Nabatwan tombs, near Damascus, the archi- 
tecture of, etc., and the Hauran .. .. 169, f. 
Nabateans, Arabs of 8. E. Palestine .. 169; 235 
Nabob, the Mogul; and Wm. Bolts, 2; 5; 8; 11; 
or Haidar Ali Khan, 12; 13; or Mubaraku- 


‘ddaula .. . 29—31; 34 
Nadup, Ladup, 8. of Kalimati, stone ois aia 


from .. 135 
Naga, worship, sii the uiegas, etc., ‘51 &n.; 

Nagas and Buddhism a4 ° .. 214 
Naganakavi, court poet of the Ballalas. . . OF. f 
Naganika, q. to Satakarni . T1372 &n. 
najara, unit of a settlement ‘ . 36 
Nahapina, and the Satavahanas, 23 & n.; 

coing of, 74 & n.—76; or Nambanos, 77, 

f.; or Nahavina, 112; and Gautamiputra, 

etc. . 149, f.; 154 
Naib Sabadir, Naib Sube, deputy governor 

of Bengal e iis .. 29 
Nainaracharya, and es cialis .. 100 
Nala, and Nalayani, or Indrasend, 281, f.; or 

Bahuka 2838, f. 
Nalagiri, Narwar ., 241, f. 
Nalanda, Bargaon . 111i 
Nalayani, Narayani, or Nala . 281 
Nambanus, Mambaros, Nahapana 77, {. 
Nan&ghat cavo inserip. . » WM &n., 72 


Nanamgola, perhaps Nargol, W. of Sanjan .. 73 
Nancowry, Nicaoree, a Nicobar is]., and Aus- 
tria’s commercial venture wh .. 18:61 


Nanda, k., 193 ; and the H&thigumpha inscrip. 


223, f. 
Nandas, 55; and Chanakya ... ~e 101; 108 


Nandavardhana and P&nini, 138 ; or Nandi- 
vardhana, and the Hathigumpha inscrip... 224 
Nandin, and the Kamasistra .. . 188 
Nandurbér, tn., in Gujarat .. 116—117; 124; 141 
Nanhd, Muraffar ITI., of Gujarit . 141 
Naples, and Wm. Bolts .. ac , »» 92 
Narada, and Vdrttd, 238 ;and Sveiadeiia Sup. 15, f. 

Narasinha Deva, Gaiga k., copperplates of, 
210; 212 

Narasirahagupta, k., 17; and Baladitya, date, 


161; 163, f.; 166 

Narasimha Natha, temple, Orissa .» 216 
N@rayana, Sup. 12; 15; Vasudeva and‘Krishna, 

Sup. 18 

Narayanapala, k., grants of ee 110, f.; 165 

Narayani, and Indrasena is 181, # 
Narendra, Nandendubh, etc., names of Chandra- 

gupta .. ee ue ae oe «6B 


INDEX 


Nargol, Nanamgola 73, n. 
NarnAla, tn. «+ 142 
Narwar, Nalagiri, and the Yajvapala dyn. 241, &. 
Narwer Kacheri inscrip. 242, ff. 
Nasarpur, in Sind, and the River god, ete., 
198 ; 200-—204 
N&sik inscrips., 70, f.; 73—78,n.; 161~—153; 229 
Nasir Khan, of Khandesh and Jahangir 


a ee 


». 186 
nafa, itinerant actors 221, f. 
ndfaka, or drama, of Rama . 96; 223, n. 
Nature, g., and Uderolal 2038 ; 206 
Navagrama, etc., Puttur, in N. Arcot .. 94; 100 
Nawab SurAju ‘ddaula, and the British, 
265 & n.—270 
Nayapila, k., of E. Magadha ». Ill 
Necropolis, at Persepolis - 293 
Negus, k. of Abyssinia .. 174 
Nelléiru inacrip. » 287 
Nemiara inscrip. ; . 177 
Nomicandra, on Mihirakule 19 


New Light on the Gupta Era and Mihirakula 
(contd. from Vol. XLVI, p. 296) 


16, ff. 
New Testament. and the Bhagavadgité ., Sup. 2% 
Nicks, J., E. I. Co.’s servant .. 84 


Nicobar Isls. and Austria's commercial venture, 
13; 61: 62; 66 


Nigliva, pillar 1+ 29] 
Nilakanthakavi, Brahmana, st Miciaaea »- 94 
Nirgrantha Jainas, and Kalkiraja ss .» 18 
Nirukta of Yaska i 2 .. 195 
Nirvdna, the word, and the Bhagavadyité. Sup. 28 
Nitisdra, a work by Kimandaki, 104; age of, 
108; and Kautilya .. 109 
nitisdstra, political othics . 239 


nivt, and akshaya-nivi, explained be pie, “O] 
Nigam Shihi kings of Ahmadnagar ..120; 148, f. 


Nizamat, Government of the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, etc. .. 


‘ we 29 & n.; 34 
Note, on the Yajvapalas ¢ or Jajapellas of Nar- 

war oo @ : 241, ff. 
Notes, from Old Factory Record .. 56; 84 


Notes on Kalidasa. I., Early references, 246, ff. ; 
IL, Kalidasa and Bharavi, 249, f.; III., A 
Difficulty in the Meghadata, 281, f. : IV. 
Second Difficulty, in the Raghuvaméa .. 253, ff, 

Notes, on Asoka Inscriptions—the term Ashashu 297 

Nrisirnha, form of Vishnu .» Sup. 6, n. 

Nrivarmma, Rajput k. of Narwar zs ». 241 

Nuno da Cunha, Port. governor of Diu . 123 

Nar-ad-Din, and the Aleppo mosque ...-: 176, n. 

Nyaya, philosophy, 101 é& n.; 104 & n.; 106; 108; 109 

Nydya-Bhdshya, the, 102 & n.; 108 & n,; 107; 109 

Nydya-S@tra ww wee 103 ; 107 


Nydya-Saira 102 ; 104, n. 


INDEX 


O and J, the wide sound of, with special re- 

ference to Gujarti (contd. from Vol. XLVI, 

p. 304) .. 24, ff. ; 37, ff. ; 225, ff 
Oakley, Ch., E. I. Co’s. servant as .. 69 
Oscupation, Pratthara, of Magadha .. 109, ff. 
Ostroi, exclusive nee of trade 90; 92 
Odra, stdpas .. 209 
Gconomics (Xenophon). ; . 233 
Officers, of E. I. Co., obliged to go through 

the ranks a a .. 8d 


‘oikonomike, household sicanenent . 234 
Old Factory Records, Notes from 563 84 
Oldenberg, and Buddha .. Sup. 10 
Oldenburgh, Duchy ‘e = oe G on. 
Om, holy syllable Sup. 6 n. 
Omar, (Aumec, ‘Umr) Beg, agent for Mir Ja’- 

fir ie “ia at ae 3 .. 269 
Omichund, New Light on 265. ff. 
Onore, tn., E. I. Co. ; 13: 15 
origin, Indian, of the Bhagavedyitd. Sup. 28 


Orissa, shrinesin, 209, f. ; ornaments of, 216 f.; 224 


Orme, MSS., and India, 265 &n. } 266&n.; 


267, n.; 268, n. ; 269, n.; 270, n.; 273 & n 
Osiah, Jodhpur State, Sun temple . 219 
Ostrogoth, Rodericlc , . 174 
Oxus, Vahked, riv., 17; aud the Hina emp... 19 
Ozane, Ujjini, cap. of k. Tiastenes —.. ». 155 
padika, patika, a coin as 76, f. 


pahild palian, Pily Phultum, aed rogiment, 7 & n. 
paintings, wall, in Kusair ‘Amrah . 174 
Paithana, 69; Paithan, Buithana, Pratishthana, 
etc. - 160 &n.; 151; 153 
Pala, dyn., “at Bongal, 109—I111; inscrips. .. 166 
palaces, ruins of, in the Hauran, 172; 174; of 
Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes ¥ .» 293 
Pali, texts - a . Sup 10,n. 
Palm-leaf, MS., the Trilokasdra, extract from, 


22; record, Puri, 210; pias Puri .. . 218 
Pampe, Hampe .. ve oe . 287 
Pafichalas, Aryans ». Sup. 13, n. 
Pafichéli .. : es »- 264 


Paficharatra, and Bhégavata, Bip: 12; and Nara- 
da, Sup. 15; and Christianity .. Sup. 16; 18—20 
Pandavas, and Dronicharya, 240; and 
Krighga, Indrasena, 281, f. ; and Krishna, 
ete. ar on Sup. 9; 11—13; 20 
Pandion, Pandya k. ie ‘4 és ~- 161 
Pandya, co., and Aéoka institutions .. oo 48 
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_eteomeatertert OEE 


Piyini, and the wide sound of Band 0, 46; 
on Siva, ete., Sl, nj 84; and KatyAyana, 
dates of, 138; and the Krishna sect, etc. 

Sup. 12513 &n.; 17 

Panjab, and Akbar, 145; and the Thakurs .. 203 

pantheistic doctrines. and the Bhagavadgita, 

Sup. 3-5: 19: 35 


panther, weigh a - 197 
Panuco, tn., and crotie sculptures . 217 
Par, Parada, riy. Pe id &n, 
Paramadiraija, Yaramadiraja . 242 
PairéSaréh school of philosophy 187, f. 
Paraséurdina, in temple sculpture . 215 


Pardi, Surat dist., Dahrasona grant at .. 78 


Pargiter, Mr., and the Jigveda-Saw hitd, 280; 
282—284 
Purisd, council of ministers §2&n. 
Parigistaparva, the, and Canakya 190, n. 
Parivata, Piriyatra, part of the Vindhya' range. 16] 
Paryadatta, governor of Surashtra, under 

Skandagupta . 164 
Paryésa, Barnasa, riv. ie 73, 2. 
Pértha-Pardkrama = Vydyoya, of VDaramara 

Prahlaidanadeva, Book-Notice .. 168 
Parthia, and St. Thomas, ete... Sup, 15:16 
Parthian, rise, dato . 138 
Parthians, and vaulted roofing, 172; ; or Parthi- 

VAB = se oe oe eo. ee 138 
Parvati, g., image . 137 
parwana, Mogul .. - ad — 6 
Paitaliputra, and Maurya sonata, 51; the 


courtesans of, and Dattaka, 189 ; car festival, 
ete. . . 209; 297, f. 
Pataijali, ‘anid Mahabhdshye and the word 


ghosha, 35, f.; 195; and Maurya worship, ote, 


SLé&n.; £38; and Krishna, cte., Sup. 12; 
5 17; 22; 83 
Pathri, and the Mughals 178 
Patitthéna, Paithan 150, n. 
Patna . 291 
pattamdr, express Messenger 7; 8 
Pattanesvari, temple, and the Sun-god . 219 


Pattar, Putterah, lattara (Malayéilam), foreign 


Brihmans acd - 8 &n. 
Pearle, the frigate oe : : . 56 
pedigree, of the sasanam coianoweke at the 

Vijayanagara empire .. ai -. 81 
Pelagios, phil. dux, aud Kaer al- Batik . 172 


pepper, trade, and Bimliapatam, 10; 1]; 13; 15: 


89; 91 
periods, of the Bhagavata religion Sup. 19: 
Periplus, the, and Greek coins 74; 77; 78 


Perriman, J., Capt. of the Pearle 3 .. 66 
Persepolis, the Necropolis, etc. .. 293 ; 295 
Persia, 174 ; 206 ; and Mauryan sculpture. 191—197 
Persian lang., and Gujarati words, 26; and 
Indian, 44, f.; tradition, and Alexander etc. 246, f, 
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Persians, and vaulted roofing, etc. 172,177 
Petra, Nabatean co., aud Rome . 170 
Petros, sue Arratoon = . 268 
phallic symbols, in temples . 217 


Philosophica] systems, Indian, rahi and 
Jainisn. .. 140 
Philosophy, itlian: 101—109; and aelipion, 
combination of és Sup. 14 
phirmaunds, of trade, Mogul .. ee .4;55 
phonetic process, and the wide sound of 


Eand O ied is fe . 37 
Phousdar, faujddr, 31; Pee on ie . 82 
pillars, of victory, 94; 96; 213, n. ; see Muaury- 

ane 291, ff. 
Pinditakévada, tn., aaa Ushavadata <4 .. 
Pir Muhammad Khan, governor of Malwa . 124 


Pir Patho, cult of : 204; 207 
Pisdjipadaka, vil., in Nasik eat $3 .. 152 
Pischel, Prof., aud the wide sound of FE and 0, 
40 & n. 
LP'i-shen-p'o pu-lo, for Bishnavpur, Vishnupur, 
204, n. 
pitis, cash, in. Trengganu “4 ea .. 28 
Plassey, Paldsi, battle, etc., and Omichund, 
269, f.3 273, f. 
Plato, and economics oo 233 & n. 
Pliny, and the Kndhras is x .. WO 
Poets, of Mullandram, °* Vivékapatrama 
79, ff.3 04, ££. 
Poksharas, Pushkar, W. of Ajmer, three places 
of the name 


: 75 & n. 
Polemaios, Sri- Pulumavi 151: 153 
political economy, first use of the name . 234 


political history, of the Dekkan, of the Sata- 
vahana Period . 


69, ff.; 149, ff. 
Polity, 236; 240; 257; see Dawlanite . . 102 
Polyacatt, Pulicat = ws .. 61 
Pondicherry, and Wm. Bolts... ; .. 12 


Poonah, and Wm. Bolts. . 3,4 6,7,8; 10 
Popham, Step., E. I. Co.'s servant 67, f. 
porcelain, trade in ‘2 ‘ 80; 91 


Port L’Orient, and Austea’: 8 commercial 
venture .. ; 57-—59 
Portuguese, oe in India . 334 


Porus, and the stratagem used by Alexander, 


245, f. 
Potalaka, Potigai (Greek Bettigo) . 48, £. 
Potana, Potali, cap. of Adaka .. 150 
Potiyam or Potigai, mt., or Agastya’s Hill,. 48, f, 
pounder, stone, from Chota Nagpur . 136 
Pretorium, at Umm.-al-Jamal .. ° . 172 


Prahladanadeva, Paramara Yuvaraja, writer.. 168 
Prajia, wisdom . 217 


prajidpands, public proclamations of Afoke.. . 62 
PrAkrit or Apabhraméa, and the wide sound of 
B and O 25, £.3 37-—41; 438-—45 ; 231 


INDEX 


praxaya, gift of affection, a tax -» 60, f£. 
prapéds, gratuitous distribution of water ~. 74 


Prapatti-yoga .. bg es .. Sup. 23 
Prasfdavallabha, ancestor of Arunagiri .. 94; 96 
Prasannakdvya, a work by Bhaskararya .. 96 
Pratihara Occupation of Magadha is 109, ff. 
pratijad, coronation oath .. .. Xt . 50 


Pratishthana, or Paithan, birthplace of Satava- 


hana, 69; cap. of Mujaka, 150; Baithana .. 153 
prati-vedakas, ushers in 54 & n. 
Praudhadévaraya, k., copperplates of, 79; : 


Maharaya, and the poet Sénadrinatha. 95; 96° 100 


Praudhadévaréyapuram, or Mujlandram. .. 99, f. 
Pravarasena U,, Chammak grant of . 165 
predestination, and the renee etl Sup. 26 
prehistoric architecture as « LW 
pre-Mussalman, times in Sind ae .. 197 
Prester, John, of Abyssinia, legend of .. . 246 


Princeton expedition aud architecture in the 
Hauran . 


. 172 

Prithvi, earth agades : .. 216 
Prithviraja, Chahamana k., coins of .. 243 
Priyadarsi, and Agoka .. ae a4 .. 6) 
proclamations, of Priyadarsi, 51;  praujid. 

pandas... : ie qs .. 62 
prospectus, of Wun. Bolte’ Company, 3865, ff. ; 

note on .. See 88, ff. 
prostitutes, intercourse with . 189 
Provindia Arabia, Nabatwan kingdom. . . 170 
Ptolemaios, Klaudios, and W. India . 153 
Ptolemy, on Minnagara, 78; contemporary 

with Gautamiputra, ete. 160, 161 
Ptolemies, fall of their empire .. ‘2 .. 169 
Pugar, disciple of Uderolal . 200, 201 & n. : 203 
Pulicat, Polyacatt 61 
pulla, fish . ne if 207 
Pujuimavi ana Pulumayi, 75n.; Polsinisie 150. 155- 
Pundarikapura, Chidambaram .. i .. 24 
Pundravardhana-bhukti, N. Bengal 162. 165 
pura, (P&li) meaning, capital town .. 7) 


Puragupta, 17; date, 161, f.; and Skandagupta, 
suggested identity of .. 163 & n.—166 
Purdya literature, and the Bhagavadyitd, 
Sup. 8: 9; 30, 32 
FPurdnas, and the Andhras, etc. 71, f. ; and 
Vartta, ete. : 235 & n.—239 & n. 
Purandara Kégari, possibly a Somavamsi k,.. 211 
Puranic list, and Post- Andhrabbritya ines 
identification of one . 298 
Puri, tn., and the palm-leaf eet 210; and 


the VateSvara ai 214; temple ornaments, 
etc. : 


: : 216, 4. 
Purushottama, m4 . ; Sup. 12; 21 
Pushkar, Poksharas, W. of Avimes 15 & mw; 16 


Puttar, Navagrahfts, N.' Arcot, and Sdna- 
drinStha °° 


96, f. 


INDEX 


__ 323 
hah of 
Qadr bin Bebédur 8 Ehandesh “+ V0 Rashtrakitas, aud the Wc 
qestal, @ casira .. ve , Jan —  W.Chalukyas of Badami, 
river-tub 286 
guffah, gufar, & -. 244 Rastrakata k., Kri yon, 
Tenaraja LT, 
Quli Qutb Shah of Golcondah, 122 ; iad Humé- Ratanrai, Arora, a ee of Uderolél 
yun ss ms ae a / 123 Rataul plate j : 
Qutb Saheb, Qutb-ud-din Bakhtyar Kaki of Ratha tia i. tiva] ' | — 
‘ ee stiva Pe ) 
Ush, and KhwAja Khizr. 206 Ratnani Sher, Uderola] is ie a7 
Ratnaprabha, & hell, and Kalkiraja 18 
rava, sdri, hodyeloth 202 
Ravenacroft, Mr., FE. 1. Gos servant 4 
. aa Razi-al-Mulk, Ahmad LL, of Gujarat . dal 
Fabs, OUFG {Or 207,{.  re-hirth, and lirth, in the Bhagavadgité. Sup. 25. 26 
Ragha an .» 847 record, palm-leaf, in Puri . 210 
Raghuvania, the, and the Tamraparni riv., 49; Records, Old Factory, Notes from i iG; 84 
and Baga, etc., Subandhu’s reference tu, 247 redwood, from Kalhiot, Austrian trade in, 
—249;a difficulty in .. . 268 


32—34 ; U4 & un. 
Rahu, planet me . 132 referonces, to places mentioned im copper=plate 
Ra), inscrip., of Asalla Deva se ae .. 24) grants .. es us “ 79-8] 


Rai Durlabh, Diwdn to Suraju d-daula..269; 273, f. reformadoc, cafineans i .. 4 
Raja Ahmad, reputed first ruler of Khandesh, Rehgion, in Sind, (contd, fant Vol. XL VI, 
Jt4; 182; 185, f. p. 208) 


: Lay, ff. 
Raja ‘Al, ‘Ali Khan, or Adil Shah IV. Rehgion, monotheistic, of odie eto. Sup. 
144—149 ; 183—186 9—13 ; and philosophy Sup. 14 
Rajanétha, son of Aruyagiri, possibly two Renaud, Nic., Austnan seaman a .. 68 
poeta of the name .. ie .. 94; 06—98 Republic, The, (Plato) and evonomics .. ois 2a 
Rajan&thapura, 94 ; or Talpagiri 100) Revised Chronology cf the Last Gupta lon 
Rajanathésvara, Unga, at Rajanathapura 4 perors 2 ey 161, ff. 
Rajaraje I, inseripa. of .. Se 99 revision, of the age adytild, date . Sup. 30, 31 
Raja Sirkap, Panjab Saka hero ; 263 : Revival, Hindu, in Sind Sg ba 203, t. 
Rajasthanf, and the wide sound of & and 0. | Rigveda, and monotheisin is ie Sup. 16 


4}, 42. 44. 224—202 Rigveda Samhita, and the name ludrasena, 


Rdjatarangini, the, and Mihirakula — .. 18.19 | 280. 282. 283 & n. 

Rajéndracholadéva I, Gangaikoyda Chéla. 4,99 | (ukshavet, or Achhavata, Satpurn Hills .. 151 

Rajmohal, and the Sun-god a - 219 pyshabhadatin, and Usha vadate be 73 & u. 

Rajputans, and Bhimake, 73; and the Mala- Ritchie, R., B. Lb Cocs agent, Vienna .. 68 5 85, ff 
vas eis oe 7H & un. 


River cult in Sind, see Religion in Sind... = 197, ff. 


Rajpute cf Narwar, genealogical table of = .. 241) Rock Edicts, identification of Tambapamri. 48, 1. 


Rajyapéla, Bargaon inscrip. of ..  «. 1)” Rock ediets, 1, 221: 297% n., XL, 71; inserip., 
Rama, kdvya of, 96; and V4érttd, 238; and Vié- | Junagadh 7 7 ne hd; 162, n. 
vamitra, 240; and Vishnu ..  Bup. tT Roderick, tho Ostrogoth ». Li4 

Réma-ism : - .Sup. 195 20 _ Rodriquez, Domingo, of Tellicherry, and 

Ramakavi, thor af ‘is Sanus. Subhadra- Wir. Bolts .. 10 
Dhanatijaya-nataka.. re v »- 97,1. Rohankhed, battle sc ee WT 

Raminuje, system of -. . Kup. 4° 9; 19; 23 Romain, Emperors, coins he i4; and Kad- 

Rémapala, and E. Magadha_ . . a hed see phises, 77; architecture, in the Hauran, . 

Ramatirtha, tn., and Ushav adata ee .. 73 170; 177; art .. = at ae o. 204 

Rdmdyana, the, and the word shosha, 35 ; and Romans, and the Juukhmid k. Imrulques ie OTF 
Varita .. 233 &n.; 237 & v5 238 & ns 256 roofing, systems, see Vaulting System .. 169, ff. 

Rameny, And., of Bombay, and Wm. Bolts, Rousotti, J. and Wm. Bolts’ Company .. 86 . 88 


9&1 10 poutines, of Asoka, and of Chandragupta =. .54, n. 
Ranga II, copperplates of, 70; VI. .. $61 Roy, Protap Chandra, and the Bhagavadgitéd .. 


ranks, E. I. Co.'s officers obliged to go through Sup. 1 n. 
th = . 84 Royal Henry, Ge aa ve oe ~. se 
ecianihor district sad battle ns .. 243° Rsis, seers of olden days, and = Indian 


rasa, sentiments, symbols of, in temples we 217 philosophical systems .. ee ae oo Uk 
i] 


824 
Rudra, or Siva as ve ee .. 218 
Rudradaman, 50; and Gautamiputra BSAta- 
karni, etc. Le fe ace 154 & vn. 155 
Rudra-§atakarni .. v ‘a .. 156 
Rudrasena, copperplate grant of ine .- 165 
ruins, of Kugair-al-Hallabat, etc. is .. 170 
Rulers, Fardqt, of Khandesh, list 185, f. 


Rulers, Post-Andhrabhritya, of the Puranio list. 208 


Rumbold, Sir Thos., gov. of Madras ..57&n., 58 
Rummendei Pillar, 291 ; inscrip. . 294 
Ryan, agent for Wm. Bolts’... ss ~» 57 
Sabandhu, and Mallanaga . 189 


Sabhapati, and Siva — af 96 
Sabhfipati, Dhakké Sabhapati, anpeatas of the 
poets of Mullandram, 4, f. ; a second of the 


name .. : 96; 98 
sacred thread, cut ai .. 198 
sacrifices, in Nanaghat inscrip., 71, 72 &n. ; 


wnimal and vegetable, 189, n.; in the Bhaga- 
vadgita 6&n., 7,n.; 18; 32 
SadAésiva-déva-raya, copperplate of .. .. $l 
Sadinon, the Satavahanas . 150 
Sages, Indian, and Svetadvipa, and Alexandria, 
Sup. 15,16; Kshatriya, and Yoga teaching, 
Sup. 32 
Sahya, Hills, Sahyadris .. . 15) 
St. Francis . 197 & n. 
St. George, fort, and Austria’ 8 commercial 
venturo, 7; 56—-59; 61—63 ; 69; 84; monas- 
tery, in Sameh ; . 172 
St James, court of, and Vidalia, 5; 63 ; 65; or 
London .. : 3 
St. Paul, Epistles a saa the Bhagavadgttd. Sup. 29 
St. Thomas, and Parthia : a 15 
St. Thomé, near Madras in 58 
Saiva Brahmagas, and Rajéndra Chdladéva I, 99 
Saka, year, 16,17; era, 20; 76; rulers, of the 
Panjab . ‘ . 263 
Suka-kéla, baka. neipakdla, ‘did Gila: whelanta 70 
Sakalya-Malla, court poet, and Nainéracharya. 100 
SAakapOyi, on Trivikrama Vighnu worship .. 84 


Sikas, and Daéapura, 78; the Parthivas . 138 
Sakasena, Siri-Sata, k. : am .. 166 
Sukti, female counterpart of Siva 136 & n. 


Saktiért, Hakusiri, son of Satakarni .. .. 72 
Sibuntala, the, 247—249 ; and Subandhu . 264 
Sukyamaé, Yama . 299 
Saladin, and the el-Aksa mosque, ss Toneendsns 176, n 


Salim, Sultan, Jahangir ‘ 181 
Salivahana, SAtavahana ee Ss .. 69 
Salivahana-faka ae 3 at ~» 0 


INDEX 


saltpetre, trade in 7 es -» 866 & n. 
Salar, insorip. .. 7 os «> 288. 
gern a kdvya, attributed to Raéja- 

ee ee ee ee 97—99 


reine Narasimha, Vijayanagere k. .. «. 07 


salvation, in the Bhagavadgttéd ». Sup. 26, f. 
samdja, word in Rock Edict I. 221, &. 
Samarra, and Muhammadan buildings . 175 
Samba ; son of Krishna ig -» 213 
Sambalpore, and the Somavamsi kings ..210, n. 
Sambu, and the Solar cult iss . 218 
SAamdipani, preceptor of Krishya . 240 
Sameh, example of vaulted roof, at .. , 172 
Samjaya, charioteer Sup. 20; 36 
Bamkara .. . 105 
Samkhya, asteas of enilbgenhy: 102; 105 § 
n.; 107—109; and the Bhagavadgité. Sup. 


14; 22—26 ; 28; 34 

Samkya-Yoga, monotheism, Sup. 6 & n.; 8; 17: 
19: 21: 27; 36 
Samson. legend as 34 .. 208 
Samudra, and the Brahmans of Sind ae . 197 
Samudragupta and Meghavarna of Ceylon .. 20 
santvdha, unit of a settlement .. .. 365 


sanads, Mughal, to Svetambara Church . 140 
Safichi, stipa, inserip., 72; or topes, 214; 

pillar iba _ ani ol 
Sanctissimo Sasnanenie: Auiaae ship ce 232 
Sanda inscrip. Pe - .. 288 
Sandhyd, prayer, and Agoka i 64 
Sankara,194; and the Svetdevatara Upanishad, 

Sup. 15; or Sankarachfrya, and the Bhaga- 

vata-Pancharatra religion Sup. 18 


Sankaracharya matha, or Kamakdétisvara pitha, 


94; 96 
Sankhya, philosophy - 109 
Sankisa, column .. 291, f. 


Sanskrit, and the wide senna of z and O, 25: 
26; 28,n.; 37—41; 43 & n.—46; 229 & n., 
230; in inscrip., 111; texts, and Vdritd, 238 
& n., 239; 256; and the Sudras -. 240 

Sanskrit Poems, by Mayira, and Bana’s Candt- 


Sataka, Book-Notice .. a .. 167 
Saéran&tha inscrip. 52; 298 & n. 
Sarasvati, and dramatic art .. cgoeel 
Sarathi, charioteer, of the sun .. 136; 280 


Sarhang, sarang, native abel : oF . $i 


Sarika, demon . 197 
Sarnath, inscrips., 16, f.; ‘aaa: até. 161—163 ; 
166, f. ; column es 291, f.; 204 


$dsana, orders, 52, n. ; documents, 79; writers 
of the Vijayanagara kings .. vice 98, f. 
$dsanam, composers and engravers of the 
Vijayanagara empire, pedigree, etc...  —. .82, f, 
Sdatra, atage of development -» 101 


DILGOS, UI CUULLUSUIIS, 1005 UL LIULUBLTIES, 1% 5 
102—104; 109; of kings, 159; oxpositions of, 
190—194; or art, of wealth .. 
Scott, Revd. K., and coins of Nahapina .. 44, & 
Scott, H., Customs officer, Calcutta  .. < 32 
Scrafton, Luke, and Omichund, 267 &n.; 2698 n3273 


script, Nabatwan . ; . 170 
sculpture, remains, of old Indian, 212; sco 
Mauryana a fa 291, ff. 
Scythia, co., in Sind ij ae $4 .. 78 
sea, and the Indus . 197 
seduction, of a maiden . 189 
Sehwan, in Sind, and Uderolal, ete. ..200 : 202—205 


Select Sccret Committee, later the Foreign De- 
partment 266 &n., 269 


Seleucids, fall of .. Ba .. 169 
Seleucos, and Chandragupta ... oe -. 70 
Sen, dyn., Bengal, sun worshippers . 219 
Senart, on Krishna d . Sup. 10, f. 
Serampore, Srirampur, and Wm. Bolts. ..30; 58 
Seringapatam, and Wm. Bolts .. 12, f, 


Seriva, ancient Andhapura ae en pee OU 
serpent, in temple sculpture . 215 
Sesha, serpent, reputed father of $atavahana.. 70 
Setagiri, hills, unidentified ae nA .. 161 
Seths, Bengal Hindu financial community, and 

Omichund, etc. 267 & n. ; 268 : 270, n. 
settlement, Aryan, units of .. oe .. 35 
Settlements, projected Austrian, in Gogo, 7; 

Bimliapatam, 10; Nicobars, 13; E. I. Co.’s, 

in Sumatra, 56; 67; Dutch, etc., Baranayore. 58 
Rox, and ethics, etc. . 217 


234; 256 


Siritana Sristana, probably Sri-Saila . 161 
Sirkap, c. on Taxala site .. 263 
Siro-Polenmis, Sri-Pulumayi ae . 1538 
Sisuke, Simuka, Andhra conqueror — .. | 
Siva, and Mihirakula, 19: and the Mauryaa, 

51 &n.; tomples, otec., and the Brdhmanas 

of Mandiira, $4—97; and the Sun-god, 136 & 

ne 137; or Rudra, 218; Dionysos, Sup. 18: 

Vigshyu Hari-Hara Sup. 20 
Sivadatta, Abhira k. 156 
Siva-Sri-Satakarni, coins of. cte. . 1b5 


Skanda, worshipped by the Maurvas .. .. 61 
Skandagupta, 17; his Kahaum pillar inserip., 
20; and Puragupta, suggested identity. 161—167 
slaughter, and killing, 189, n.: 221; of Bethle- 
hem ea Sup. 16 


slaves, for EB. I.Co., Sumatra... a .. 66 
Smith, Hon. Chas., President, Madras .. 61 
Smriti, stage of development in Indian spiri- 

tual life .. ae 2 ee ». 101 
Snow Vienna, Austrian ship 61, f.; CO—67 
Society, Triestine, (seo Company) 85, ff, 
Sogal, inscrip. . 287 


solar, eclipso, 16, f.; cult, see Sun Totals, 
Konarak, 209, ff. ; theory, and Buddha. Sup. 10, f. 
Solen, probably variant of Ceylon, Greek for 


Taémraparniriv. “ .. : . 49 
Somadeva, Jaina author, and Mihirakule, 19; 
and Satavahana - 4 ee -» 69 


Somais, Somai, Thakurs, Nasapur 201; 203 
Sémanatha Dikshita, of Mandéra ‘a .. 94 
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Somavalli-yogdnanda-prahasana, a work by Sthangunduru, agrahara, subjects studied there. 257 
Arunagiri 97&n.,125,n. Stone, inscrips., Bhinypur oa i .. 242 

Somavamns}, kings, of Katak - 210 Stormont, Viscount, Sec. of State .. 64 & n. 

Sémésvara, Chihamana k., coins of . 243 Strait Settlements, coinage of .. - .. 28 


Sémésvara 1., W. Chalukya k., 285 ; or Trailo. 


kyamalla Ahavamalla, 289; II, 285, or 
Bhuvanaikamalla, 289, f. ; IIL, IV. 285 
Somo, brother of Uderolal .. 200 
Sénadrinatha, baa siege poet, of 
MulJandram : re 94—-98 
Sénagiri, Aragagitindtha. bs . 98 
Sonda, Soundah, in N. Kanara, and Anata 8 
commercial venture . 13. 15, n, 


Song of Jasavanta Sonegars, date .. 2 47 
Song Yong, Chinese pilgrim, on Mihirakula, etc. 19 
Sophist, Dialogue, (Plato), and cconomicgs .. 233 
Sérparaga, and Sopara, cap. of an ancient 
dist. 73 & n.; 78 
Soul, the, and Kamandaki, 108, f.; trans- 
migration of, ete., Sup. 2: 4: 6; 21; 9325: 27, f. 
sound, the wide, of Z and O, (contd. from 
Vol. XLVI, p. 304) 24, ff.; 37, ff. ; 225, ff. 
Spirit, the theory of, in the Bhagavadgitd 
Sup. 24—26; 31; 34 
Spiritual, life, Indian, stages of, 101; and the 


Kshatriyas Sup. 9 
Spring, in the Raghunathan; 253 ; 254 & n. 
springs, in Sind 204 & n. 


Sraddadhdnén, superstitious devotees .. .. 51 
Sravana Belgola, in Mysore, statue in.. . 139 
Sri, goddess, in the Arthaddstra, 51, n.; and 


Mahé Lakshmi i 216 
Sri-Chandra-Sati, k., coins eo 156, f. 
Srikanthdgrama, pe and the ere of Mullan- 

dram 89, f. 


Srinangaraya IL., fie Arivillmangalam plates of, 79 


éringdra rasa, erotic passion, and temple 
sculpture (see erotic, 216) .» 217 

Sri-parvata, Siri-tana, hill .. 16) 

Sri-Pulumavi, Siro Polemaios . 153 


Sriranga, II., copperplates of .. ae .. 81 

Sri-Saila, k., Siritana 151 

Srivallabha, and Varatunga Pandya, copper- 
plates of.. 4 as .. 8i 


stage, the, in ancient India ; .. 222 
Staht, Lieut., and Austria’s commer- 
cial venture 6], f. 


staples, Europe staples, and Austria’ s commer- 
cial venture .. . eg 10; 15 
State-craft, (see Dandantts, 102) science of 
102—104 ; 109 
atatues, Gommatedsvara, at Sravana-Bolgola, 
139 ; female, Besenagar 7 .. 296 
Stedman, Sam., E. I. Co.'s servant .. . di 


Steppe of Balqa, Moab, and the Umayyads, 178, f. 


Stratagem, of Alexander, against Porus ..246, f. 
stipas, Saiichi, 72; 216; Buddhist and Jaina, 


111; 114; in Odra .. 209 
Subandhu, and Kalid&sa 247, f. 
Subha-Chandra, Jaina monk . 210 


Subhadrd-Dhanaiijayandtaka, play, by Rama- 
kavi . 97; 125, n. 
Sabrahiiuapyalann sefaiag of Mandara -. 04 


Sudaréana-laka . 162, fi.; 164 
Sudasana, vil., in Nasik cave grant 152 & n. 
Sddraka Saétavahana, and Vikrama "112 


Sadrag, and Abhiras, 36, {. ; and Vérttd, 237 n.— 


239, n. ; and emancipation Sup. 27 
Suffolk, Earl of, Sec. of State 57 &n. 
Sufi-isn , and Daryapanthi religion 204, f. 
sugar, manufactured by the Austrians. . .. Wd 
Sukkémi, quarter-master a se .. 67 
Sukkar, in Sind st ad .. 202 
Sukra, Kavya Usanas, Usanas .. . 105 
Sulivan, Ben., of Fort St. George a4 .. 63 
Sultan. Suratrina, and Sénadri, 96, f. ; Murad, 

178—180; Salim, Jahangir, Khusrai, and 


Khaiidesh 181 ; 185, f. 
Sumatra, 1. Co.'s settlement ait . 66 
Sun Temple, Kanarak, ea ag Buddhist inflv- 

ence 1D 209, fi. 
Sun, and Brahmi etc., 136 ; 138; worship, in 

Mexico, 217; in the Raghuvaiiéa, 253—2565 ; 


and Buddha, Sup. 10; Sdarya.. Sup. 32 
Sungas, and Sisuka ie ds ide oe | 
sipakdra-sdstra, cooking. . be a .. 239 
Superb, E. I. Co.’s ship .. ee e .. 58 
Sar, dyn., of Delhi a .. 124 


Suréju’ddaula, and Omichund, as 265-270: 273,f. 
SdrapAla, Vigrahapala a . 165 
Surashtra, Kathiawad, 150; 153; and Gauta- 

miputra, ete. 154; 164 
Surat, Mogul’s city, and Wm. Bolts, ete. 2; 3; 

5: 8;and Kapura... Bs a -- 78 
Suratha, Surashtra ia ; ee .. 160 
Surwaya, inscrip. of Ganapati Raje ae . 241 
Sarya, Sun g., 138; or Siryya, 214; and the 

warrior caste .. a es = Sup. 32 


sdira, atyle, and bhdsya atyle 190-192 
Suvarnamukha, tn., and Ushavadata .. 


Suvarnan&bha, writer .. ce os . 189 

Suvarnas, coins .. 76 

Svayambhu, son of Tyagardja, of Mandara, 
possibly two ofthename .. oe 94—96 
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Svetadvipa, White Island, and the Sages Thalner, vil., Karvand, and Raja Ahmed, 
Narada, ete. ; Sup 15&n.; 16 115, f.; 12]: 141 
Svetaketu, and the Kdmnaédstra 188&n. The Divine Song, Bhagavadgité ..Sup. 2, 3) nu. 

Svetambara, Jain sect 140 The Practical Path, by Champat Rai Jain, 
Svetdsvatara Upanishad .. Sup. 14:15 — Book-Notice ; . 189 
Svetaviha, and other variants, names of Ar- theatre, etc., and sande ; 221—2 123 & 1. 
juna Sup. 13 Thoism, aud the Bhagavadgitd. Sup. 3—6, n.. 8, u. 


Syria, and the weske dave, 112; ‘aud architec- 
ture, etc. ] 70—172 ; 176, n. ; and Antiochus. 297 
Systems, Philosophical, of India .. 101: 104—106 


Taba, historian .. > .. 174 
Tafa‘ul Khan, stone seat, Khaindesh . 12 
Taila 1., Badami Chalukya k., 286; 11., 250 

286 & u.; or Ahavamalla, 287; II. . 28d 
Taimdar and India ; .. 116 
Tak Eivan, building near Karkh .. 173 
takiyah, hermait’s hut . 206 
Talgund, inscrip. , ox ei .. 287 
Ya'lib-i-ibn Ustad, or Mushta’qi, Sind 

legend . 205 


Talpagiri, Mottaippidi or ~ Wajenadiapura: 94 : 10U 


tamasa, sacrifice Sup. 6, n. 
Tambapamuni, riv., identification of . 48, f.; 297 
Tamrapurni, riv. oe ne 48, f. 


tanmatdnusdritd, satality af followers of a ane: 


trine . 158 
Tarikh-i-Shivaji, Persian work .. ee .. 300 
Patpaddnudhydta, expression, applied to Pura- 

gupta .. : . ws 164, f. 
Tatta, cap. of sind, and Uderoldl .. 193, f.; 204 
tativas o-* ace oe .. 139 
Taxila, Scroll, inscrip. 16; tn., “138; and Sir- 

kap ee oe bs -. 263 
Taylor, J., ‘of isdrsvanaians 61 
teg, sword we .. 200 
Tel, Telingiri, ar the Telavaha riv. .. P V1 


Telang, on Bhakti: .. . Sup. 15 &n. ; 28, n—B2 
Tellicherry, und Austria’s > cemimerdial venture, 


8—12: 14 

Telugu, co., Andhradesa . TI 
Temples, of Siva and Vishnu, 94, 06 ; “of the 
Sun, Kanarak, etc., 209, ff.; and worship 

department, Mauryan institution 51 

terms, explained, in the Arthaésdstra 50, fi. 

territory of Gautamiputra és . 150 


Tessitori, Dr., and the wide sound of # and O, 
37 & n.—39 ; 48-—47 ; 225, ff. 
texts, on Vértid, etc. 238—240 
Thakurs, and Uderolal, 200 & n.; 201 & n.; 202; 
aod exogamy .. 203; 207 


Theology, trayt ..102—104; 106, f.; 109 
Thomas, St., and Parthia Sup. 15 
Tiberius, or Augustus, on coins... 77, Nn. 
Tibet, Tibat, and Alexander . 245 
tiger, vy¥dghra . 199 


Timbe, near Delagoa Bay, and Wm. Bolts... J 


Tinnevelly dist., ancient Pandya kingdom 48 
Lirtha-kalpa, a work by Jinaprabhastri 69 
Tirumalariyu, copporplatcs of 8] 
Tissa, k. of Ceylon . 48 

touzbs, Nabatean, and weniltod pete, etc., 

169; 176; of Muhammad Tugilag, 176; of 
Uderolal - 20). t. 
Tondainadu, and Mullandram - .. 99 
Toramana, Kray Boar inserip., ete. 18, f. 
Torevanda, mscrip. . 289 
trade, Austrian, in 8. India 59, f. 
tradition, aud Alexander . 245 
trayedy, Black Hole 265; 266 & u. 
Tralokyamalla, biruda of Somésvara 1... 289 & vn. 
Trauwé de Ulconomte Politique (1615) 234 
Tranquebar, Danish settlement .. 58, f. 
transmigration, of the soul Sup. 21 

trayi, theology, 102; 106, f.: 109; 238, 239 & n.. 
291; 256 


. 266—269 | 273 
2.214; 216 & un. 


treaty, with Suraéju’ddaula, ete. 
trees, in temple carvings, ctc. 


Tr ngganu, and Malay currency . 23 
Treté age, and Vérttd . 233 
Triest, and Austria’s commercial venture, 9; 32 ; 

51 & n.; 58—60; 64; 68 ; Society of .. 865, ff. 
Trilokasiva, palm-leaf MS., extract from 22 
Trimdrtis in Bundelkhand 136, fi. 
Trinkat, Tricuttec, Nicobar isl... : . &| 
Trita, sage, and Svetadvipa . Sup. 15, f. 
Trivikrama Vishnu worship .. 8&4 
Tuba, frontier fort, Haurfin 174. 177 
Tughlaq dyn. .. 116 
Turks, and Udcrolal . 200 


Udayagiri, mt., 168 ; temples on, 210, n. ; caves, 216 


Uddalaka, and the Kémaéést:z -. J6EAn. 
Uddandapura, Bihar... ea 110, £. 
uddhria, meaning of a ss bs ~. 104 


Uddyotakara, early writer i a 102, f. 
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Uderolal, see Religion in Sind .. 197, ff. 
udydna, royal gardens .. 7 a 54 
Udyota Keéari, inscrip. 210, {. 
Ujjain, Ozene, cap., of Chashtana, ete., 153; 156; 


and Akbar, 180; and Sun worship .. . 218 
Ujjayini, Ujeni, 78; Avanti 151 ; 167 
Ukhaidir, palace, ruins, etc. : . 175 
Ulugh Khan, and R&én& Chéhada Achari . 243 
Umar, Khalifah, or al-fdriq, ancestor of the 

Fardqi dyn. : 116, f. 
Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, aad the mthrdab . 175 
Umayyad Khalifs, Arabs, 174; a power in C. 

Asia . 177 


Umnyv-al-Jamal, Gurls stil: with vaulted roof. 172 
Umtatiyah, example of vaulted roof, at . 172 
Upanishads, the, and the Bhagavadgiid, 
Sup. 14:16: 31&n.: 35 
Usanas, Sukra, etc., 105; and Gautama .. 107,n. 
Usha vadata, two of the name, 73 & n.; his bene- 
factions ; 14—78 
usury, see money- indie ‘ 234, n. 
Uttamabhadras, and Malayas .. ae ~» 45 


Uttaradis, in Sind Pe .. 203 
Uttara-purdna, extract fron: .. 20—22, n. 
utthdna, cnergy .. - Ze a .. 58 


Vacha, and Vracha, words in Asoka inscrip. 53, f. 
vackeel, vaktl , 29 & n. 
VadhryaSva, Vadhri, son of Tadnaeons 280-—284 


Vaidarbha School, of poets .. 264 
Vaijayanta, g. a . 61, n. 
Vaisesika, system of shiloasphy. 104 ; 106; 108: 
190, f. 

Vaishnava worship and Buddhism, etc. 84; 220 
Vaiéravana, g. . 5i,n 
Vaisyas, and Vdrtid, 237 & n., , 238; 240; 256; 

and emancipation Sup. 27 
Vakataka, kings .. ‘ 165 
Vakegi-tira, Vankeu, Oxus, riv. ws — Li 
Valaipattanam, Baliapatam .. 10, n. 
Vallabha, commentator, 251; 253, n. ; and the 

Krishna sect gs . Sup. 19; 20 
Valdraka, caves .. a sh ie .. 44 
vanijjG, cattle-rearing . 256 
Varahamihira, 108 ; and Sun, idols... 136; 138; 150 


Varatuinga a sa copperplate 
of im -» 81 


Vardharis, or Budhais, Thakurs . 203 
Varga, Apsaras leader - 197 
vargr, varag, wolf a .. 197 
Vartika-stira, Patafijali’s_ sloke to, and the 


Abhiras i = Se = .- 36 


INDES 


Varttd, the Ancient Hindu Economics, 238, ff. ; 
256, ff.; 276, ff. 


Vdsavadattd, romance by Subandhu .. 247, f. 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, and N ahapana, 

154, f.; insorips. of .. Aer = - 222 
Vasishthiputra Satakerpi . 165 


and = Trivikrama-Vamana 
137, f.; in the Bhagavadgttd, 
Sup. 4; 5; 9—13; 17;18; 20; 21 
Vatesvara tree, Puri... . 214 
Vatsyfyana, and Kautilya, 102 & n.—104 &n.; 
106—108; and the Kdmadédstra, 188 & n. ; 
and Mallanaga, etc., 189 & n.; 190 & n.; and 
Kalidasa, two of the name, 195 & n.; and 
samaja ee oaat;s f 
Vaulting system of de Hindola Mahal, Man- 


Vasudeva, g., 
Vishnu, 84; 


da 169, ff. 
Vdyupurdna, the, oud tho Abhiras . 35; 36& n, 
Veda, the, and Krishna, etc., .. Sup. 18; 21; 26 


Vedanta and the Bhagavadgitd .. Sup. 5—9; 34, f. 
Védantadésika, founded the Vadagalai Srivaish- 
nava sect ea = .- 100 
Védantins, and agatabuting 5 ee »» 99 
Vedic, legend, of Vishnu, 84; Schools, 190, f. ; 
works, and Vdritd, 236 & n.; and the Bhaga- 
vadgitd .. iss ‘ oe 6; 7 &n,: 11 


Vedisri, son of Satakarpi as 72 
Vegetable, and animal, sacrifices, 189, n.; aod: 207, f. 
Venice 7 af -- 85 
Vénkata I,, IL, sappsrpistas of bis >. 81 
Venture, commercial, see Austria's . 1, fi, 
Vernon,Sir Ed., Commander-in-Chief, E. Indice. 

82, n. 
Vétala, ghost k., and Satavahana .. 70 
Vibhdgapatramdlé, a name for ane Vivskapat- 

raméld .. a ree*e. 79, nn, 

Vibhava, lévara and Krishya Sup. 20 
Victoria and Albert, Museum . 296 
Victory pillar, at Kamakétiévara pitha -. 94: 96 


Vidabha, Vidarbha, co., and Gautamiputra, 


150; and the Vaidarbha School of Poetry.. 264 
Vidyapati, g. = i an as ~» 95 
Vidyéranya, sage : ea os 95: 


Vidy&s, and Kautilya, 102—104; 107, n.—109; 237 
Vienna, and Austria’s commercial venture, 
3:5; 6; 34; 86; 90; 91 
Vigrahapala II., III., inscrips, of, etc. 111; or 
Strapéla.. . 165 
Vijayanagara, dyn., ‘sens Wittens or andl the 
poets of Mujlandram, 79, ff.; pedigree of the 
composers, etc. : ; 82, f.; 98 
Vikrama, and Malava, Seuaite, 16: 20 ; and the 
week-days i a »» 112 &n. 
Vikramiditya, k. of Ujjain, 70 ; III, 286 & n.; 
IV, 286& n.; V., 285, 286 &n.; Tribhu- 


vanamalla, 287 & n.; VI Bog - ~. 29 


INDEX 


Vilivayakura, Baleokourous, coing of .. 


15 

Vinasphari, and Vanaspara 298, ; 
Vindhya, Vijha, mts. 7 iL 
vinita, word, in Aéoka inscrip... 63; 54&n, 
Vira Narasithha, copperplate of. . -. 79 
Virapurushadatta, Sri Ikshvaku, k. .. 156 
virgins, cult . ae = .. 205; 208 
Virdpaksha, ecunee nee: of is .. 79 
Visakha, worshipped by the Mauryas .. . 461 
Vishnu, Temples, 95, f.; and the Sun, 136 & 

n. 0137; 220; image, ete., 164; 216; Trivik- 

rama worship, 84; in the Bhayavadgitd, 

? Sup. 2.4, 5,n.. G,n.3 11, 17:18 
Visqnuism, pre-Mussalman, 204, n.; in tho 

Bhagavudgitd .. ‘ .. Sup. 14; 19 
Vishnupada, on Gaya Peak, 84 & n.; 219; 

Inscrip. sn 109, f. 
Vishnupur, P’i-shen-p'o-pu-lo 204, n. 
Vishnuvite, attack on Uderolal. . .. 204 
Visnugupta, Kautilyn, or Chinakya... 101; 159; 190 
Visvamitra, and the Andhras, 70; and Rama. 240 
Visvaphani, Visvaphatika, otc.,and Vanaspara. 298 
Visvariipa Sena, copperplates of ; 220 
Vivékapatramadld, the .- = 79, fF. 5 94, FF. ; 125, fi. 
volunteer, reformadoc .. 84 
praja, vrojas, divisions of fand.. 5 & un. 
Vrinduban, and Sun worship . .. 220 
Vrittis, in Mammata’s Kdeya Prakisa, on addi- 

tional proof of the genumeness of... a3 
Vudri, inserip. . 288 


Vyasa, andthe story of Indrasena — ..281; Sup. 20 


Wadagéri inscrip. . 290 
wayh, panther . 197 
utigho, crocodile : : . 197 
Walid 1, Untayyad Khalifa, V4: and the 
mihrab .. 175 
Walker, man with Cupt. ‘Cook, and with Wm. 
Bolts , 90 & n. 
wali-paintings, Kus pair aaeeis« 17+ 
Wag@''-4 Nizdmshdhiyyah, aa the Bur- 


hadn-i-Ma-dsir . - 120 &n, 
Warren Hastings, and Anata s¢ ctiieecial 


venture .. 29-—31 
water worship, in Sind . . 197 
Watson, Admiral], and reliof of Calcutta . 266 
Watts, Ed., E. I. Co.’s servant .. 186, f. 
Watts, Wm., Chief, Kasimbazar 266, ff. 


wealth, art of 2338—235 ; 239; 256 

Weber, and the Bhagavadgitd .. Sup. 1; 6, n.; 
10—13 ; 15—18 & n.; 21, n,: 29; 31 

wedding customs, Jodhpur, etc. .. 197 
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week days, and Vikrama se si Orme) i 
werwolf.. bs aa .. 197 
Western Chalukyus ae Kaly ani i, chronology 
of 286, fi. 
Western Ghate, Malaga: , ee Lil 
Williams, Capt., E. J. Co ‘s servant 62 
wisdom, prajid 217 
wolf, vargr 197 
wolf-god, Apallo 208 


women, and orthodoxy in iit 189, n.; and 
Uderolal, 202; their studies, ete. 239, n., 256; 
and chariot races, 283; and emancipation, 


Sup. 27 
words, European, corruption of » 196 
Works and Days, a work by Husiod . 233 


worship, and the Mauryas, 51; 
197; 202 ; 204; 207, f.; 


84, n.; in Sind, 
of the Sun, 217--219 & n. 


Xenophon, and economics 


233 & n. 
Xerxes, palace of .. 293 
Yadavas, and the followers of Krishna, 
Sup. 9) 115 13, n. 
Yajiin-Satakarni .. 156, f. 
Yajnhavalkya, on beef dict : 189, 1. 
Yajvapaélns, or Jajapallas of Narwar .. 24J, ff. 
Yale, Ehihu, E. 1. Co.'s servant. . 56; S4 
Yamuna, Sakyama ee .. «269 
Yamas, coins of = ‘ 20% 
Yar Lutf Khan, Indian officer a 757) 267 268; 
270 & n. 
Yaramidirija, or Paramidirija, Jajapella k. ..242 
Yasodharman, and Mihirakula .. o» 18 
Yavanas, Greeks .. . 163 
Yéwar, inscrip. = .. 288 
Yoga system, of philudoplicy 102: 104, f., 107— 
109; Sup. 21—23 ; 27 
Yuan Chwang, Hiouen Thsang, 150, .; on 
Mihirakula, 163; and Odra stupas «- 209 
Zafar-al-Walsh, the, and Khandesh 183; 185 
Zidrat, of Khwaja Khizr Ks -- 204; 206 
Zimmerman, with Capt. Cook, and with Wm, 
Bolts .. as as 90 & n. 


Zinda Pir ; Uderolal ss . 202; 204; 207, {. 


